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IVAN BINDS HIMSELF TO THE SORCERER.—See page 3. 


CHAPTER L 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE—THE MIDNIGHT STRUGGLE IN THE 
DARK ROOM OF THE VILLAGE INN—THE POISONED 
DAGGER—DEATH OF THE FRENCH SPY—THE WARNING 
VOICES. 


Our story belongs to the later years of the reign of King 
James II, The opening scene is laid among the hills and 
mountains of Cornwall close beside the sea, 

It was a night of terrible storm, such as is seldom seen 
beyond the limits of the tropics. 

It seemed as if the constant and vivid sheets of lightning 
would rend the very rocks and hills, while the thunder crashed 
over head in deafening peals. 

The rain, heavy, and like a deluge, poured from the dark, 
storm-laden clouds without intermission, covering in a short 
space of time the whole face of the country with water. 

The Vale of Glenloch was within sight of the sea, and its 
heavy, storm-crested billows could be plainly heard rollin 
upon the dark rock-bound coast with dull and regular roar, 
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The little town of Redfern could be seen dark and shadowy 
in the distant landscape. ; 

The lights of the few dwellings in the vale were extin- 
guished, and the inhabitants seemed to have sought their 
beds to escape the fury of the tempest, 

The ale-house was the only dwelling that was open, and 
from the noise of songs and the clatter of voices, breaking 
often into oaths, that issued from it, showed that a numerous 
company were assembled, 

In the tap-room were many drunken wreckers, coast guards- 
men, and idle tramps, who, with hot brandy and rum, were 
recaling themselves to their heart's content. 

In the parlour also were a party of gentlemen who had 
been overtaken by the storm, and sought shelter there, 
their horses still standing under a large shed in the stable 
yard. 

But while these were thus amusing themselves below, and 
striving, by the free use of ardent liquor, to sustain the 
f which the storm had partly deprived them, a 
€ was occurring in the room above, 
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D | IVAN THE TERRIBLE. 


It was a conflict between two deadly enemies—a duel in 
the dark! 

Two travellers, hoth unattended, had arrived at the “ Green 
Dragon” during the evening. ; 

They did not come together; one came at seven, and the 
other at nine o'clock, and each, after partaking of refresh- 
ments,- had been shown to his bed-chamber and retired to 
rest. 

‘Their rooms were far apart, although on the same floor ; a 
very large ante-chamber, damp, unspeakably dark and empty, 
divided them, and served as a common entrance into both 
apartments. 


A man, searce distinguishable in the darkness, issued | 


silently from one of the chambers, and groping his way to 
the door of the ante-room, which opened on to the landing, 
carefully closed and locked it. 

He was in his night clothes, and crept on his hands and 
knees, A dagger was tightly clenched between his teeth |! 

He listened ! 

“Now is the moment for revenge !” hé whispered to him- 
self. ‘Fhis poison-tipped weapon shall pierce his vile heart ! 
I have tracked him long, and now he is mine! Yes, mine! 
dead or alive |” 

ife peered through the darkness, and stealthily approached 
the door of the opposite chamber. | 

He gently turned the handle. It was locked. 

He probed for the key, and thought to turn if im the lock 
with a very-small but powerful pair of pincers, but the key 
had been removed. 

~ He crept back to his room, and shertly returned with a 
skeleton key. 

Ile peeped into the keyhole. | 

A. fierce, fiery, and tiger-like eye met his own, 

He could distinctly hear heavy, suppressed, and painful 


breathing within the chamber as of some wild and ferocious | 


animal. | 
The fieree and fiery eye seemed to ehill his very marrow. 


At that moment a tremendous clap of thunder crashed over | 


the old inm, and shook it to its very foundation. 
With the dagger still between his teeth, he crept like a eat 
towards his own room, the door of which he had left open to 


enable him to see how to unlock the apartment of his victim. | - 


A flash at this moment lit up the whole place, and then the 
darkness seemed more profound ; but the momentary light 
showed him that the door of his own chamber was closed. 

He felt as if he had been watched. 

Something, whether mortal or immortal, was near him, 
but: who, or what, or where he knew not. 


Upon his hands and knees, he made a complete circle 


arcund him with bis dagger, but its point met with no resis- 
tance, . 

He moved hither and thither, but with the same result. 

His arm passed rapidly throngh the air in every direction, 
but the space appeared vacant. ' 

“Tis only imagination,” he thought; yet a cold, clammy 
moisture stood on his brow. 

His. breathing became oppressive, and a feeling of horror 
seemed to harrow up his very soul, - 

He listened, <A slight, soft and repressed sigh was heard, 

He turned, and two fiery eyes met his gaze. 

He crouched still lower like a panther when about to bound 
upon its. prey. 

He was face to face with some unseen, unknown, but deadly 
enemy. | . 

’'Twas now a question of life or death, for he could plainly 
hear the hard breathing of his foe, But the eyes had disap- 

\peared, 

It was no time for thought, he must take immediate action. 

“If I do but only prick him with the point of this poisoned 
dagger he dies!” was his thought. . 

He crept inch by inch to where he fancied his foe must be, 
and.struck a fierce blow, but his dagger’s point entered on 
the hard floor, 

He crept from corner to corner but saw not the fiery, fearful 
eyes, but as he was about to re-enter the chamber he saw 
them again. " 

He rose to his feet, and bounded towards them ‘dagger in 





hand, but in the darkness a piece of furniture caught his foot 
and he stumbled. 

In an instant the deadly dagger was wrenched from him. 

He was grasped by the throat with a vice-like grip, and a 
struggle ensued that was fearful, awful, deadly. 

One or both must die | 

Though violently struggling, and twisting and twining in 
their deadly embrace, they rolled about upon’the floor without 
the slightest noise or uproar, for both were in their stockinged 
feet. 

No words were spoken, but the hard breathing of both told 
too well how herculean and desperate were their efiorts. 


The longer the struggle lasted the more fierce and terrible 


shone the fiery eyes, 

They glared in the darkness like burning coals; ‘then they 
suddenly flashed with devil-like brilliancy. ' 

An arm is upraised ! 
—and the struggle is over! : d 

The poisoned dagger had pierced the heart of its owner ! 

His body lies upon the floor without a moan or groan. 

“Ha, ha! Goutril! you sought your fate, and have met 
it !” hissed the voice of him whose red, flashing eyes seemed 
to gloat over the gory corpse at his feet. So you could not 
rest in France, eh, but you must follow me to my native land, 
Ha, ha! the biter bit! There you lay, my fine gentleman, 
and when I choose to honour France with a flying visit again 


- I think Monsieur Goutril or kis spies and detectives will never 


. 


molest me again,” 


heart. 
“Dead as a door-nail!” he said, with a low, chuckling 


So saying, he leamed over the body, and felt his viclin’s 
he 


There is a stifled shrieck—a heavy fall 


a 


laugh. “JZ never miss! It matters little what weapon I use, ~ 


by night or day, my aim is true,” 
“My aim is true ” xe-echoed a sepulchral voice. 





CHAPTER Il. 


| THE BOND OF BLOOD—IVAN THE TERRIBLE SELLS HIMSELF 


BOTH BODY AND SOUL--THE MAGICIANS FATAL POWER 
—THE HAUNTED CAVERN, , 


TxE villain stood in the dark chamber, and stared about him 


with the fierceness and ferocity of a tiger. 


“What voice was that I heard?” he half whispered to 
himself, 


“The voice of Dreadnought.” : : 
“Dreadnought?” asked the villain, “What brings thee 
here ?” 


“Dost tremble, then? ’Tis not the, first time we have 
met.” ; 

“Tremble! No, not 1; I tremble at nothing,” the dark 
villain gaid, with scorn. 

“ Dost know the year, the week, the day ?” asked the unseen, 
unknown speaker, in a hoarse whisper. 

‘Yes, the day and the hour !” was the fierce, hissing, sound- 
ing retort. 

‘Then, art thou ready for the compact ?” 

“The bond of blood 2” 

Yeast” 

Trams? 

“Then follow me.” 

“ What, through the assembled company below ?” 

“No, down the back stairs, through the stables; mount 
your horse, and follow me.” 

The murderer did as he was bidden, 

It seemed as if the voice of him that spoke had a super- 
natural influence over him, 

He mounted his horse and followed. 

The winds screamed and howled around him a ist- 
lessly left the stable yard. a he te 

Dark birds of night—ominous, unclean birds—cireled round 
his head. 

Me perceived before him in the darkness the tall, gaunt 
figure of an old man, whose long, silvery locks were ‘blown 
about in the breeze, 


\ 
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He carried a long staff, with which he motioned to the 

clouds, as if bidding them drift away. 
t his side walked a panther ! 
was tame, and gambolled about like a kitten, 

Ever and anon, however, it would turn upon the horseman 
following, and with flashing eyes, and long, glistening fangs, 
would growl. 
~ Quiet, Demon,” the old man said, in soothing tones. 

And the fierce-looking, Beunes agile Bee was quieted on 
the instant. 

They reached a dark ad lonely oie 

The villain followed as if spell-bound. 

They wound their way among the rocks and hills, and ar- 
rived at the entrance of a cave, 

The horseman followed. 

He did not dismount, but stooped his head, so. as hot to hurt 
it against the projecting rocks. 

He dismounted, and some unknown one ushered him into a 
spacious rocky chamber. 

Dreadnought the Wizard sat upon his throne. 

Around him were mysterious symbols, ornaments, and 
weapons of various kinds. 

He had a magic wand in his right hand. 

The black, silky, and fierce-looking panther lay at his feet, 

The murderer entered |! 

He was a tall, powerfully-built fellow, fierce and ugly. 

His whiskers and beard were long, shagey, and untrimmed. 

He strode into the apartment like one who feared neither 
God nor devil. 

His hands were red with gore. 

“What want ye with me?” he asked, in a rough loud 
tone. 

“ To fulfil your promise.” 

“ And what was that ?” 

“ To bind yourself to me in life or death asa willing slave !” 

‘And if I do not, what then ?” 

“What then, Ivan 2” laughed the old man in derision, 
* You die upon the spot.” 

“ You talk bravely, Dreadnought, for an old man.” 

“Old as I may be, I am still your master! Let me but give 
the signal, earth shall open beneath your feet, and you will 
be engulphed in a caldron of boiling vitriol.” : 

“ Ha |! ha!” laughed Ivan, “you would attempt to frighten 
me, eh 2?” 

“ Frighten you, Ivan? No, you aresurnamed the Terrible; 
but who made youso? Was it not my mystic power that 
gathered around you the band you have? What would you 
be without Hagle-Hye, the Shark, the Wom, or others of your 
followers ?” 

«“ And what is to be the price?” 

*« A charmed life.” 

“ But.that has a spell ?” 

“ Which, if broken, you are lost !’? 

« And what is it that is so potent and powerful P? 

“ A simple maid 1!” 

‘“ A woman, say you? ha! ha!” laughed Ivan, “am I te 
be conquered by & woman, a mere oirl ? Why, you. mock 
me, ” a 

“Did I mock you the night before you were to be hung, not 
long ago? or when you were hunted through the whole 
country like a fox ?” 

“No ; you behaved the friend.” 

“ What say you to the compact, then ?” 

“Read it,” said Ivan, with indifference, ‘“ J may as well 
live a little longer,” he said, in a tone of unearthly melan- 
chol ‘ 

Te old magician drew forth a parchment, and read as 
follows:— 

# Ivan, surnamed the Terrible, binds himself as a willing 
slave.” 

“ T do.” 

“To serve me, his lawful master, when required, 2” 

SO Bs (a 

“Tn all things I may command,” 

fT'do.” 

“ For which, by my spells and power, I charm his life 
against all, save a simple girl, forthe term of ten years.” 
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= 


“ Correct,” said Ivan, who treated the matter as avery good 
joke, and could not help bursting out into aloud laugh, 

“ Will you sign ?” Dreadnought asked. 

“T will, Where is the pen and ink?” he asked, in- 


- differently, 


“The ink is here,” he said, approaching Ivan, whose arm 
was bared. 

At the same moment he touched a vein with a lancet, and 
caught the blood in a bowl ! 

“ Here is ink enough, I think,” said Dreadnought, with a 
grim smile. ‘‘ Come, dip your pen in this,” he said, “ and 
Sign.” ; 

While he held the lamp for Ivan to sign the awful deed 
his eyes glared like two bright streams of green fire. 

Tyan took the pen. 

His hand began to tremble violently. 

He was seized with a sudden chilliness about the heart and 
a dizziness in the head. 

He signed the deed ! 

At that moment loud peals of Shader were heard rolling 
overhead, the panther roared, and lightning flashed thtough a 
fissure in the rock. 

Ivan’s senses reeled ! 
the floor, 

Dreadnought stood over his victim with a laugh of triumph, 
as he muttered again and again, 

“The deed isdone! He is mine! he is mine} 
body and soul !”” 

He had scarcely uttered the last words when sereams both 
fierce and frightful were re-echoed through the dark, dank, 
and spacious cavern. 

Fires of various hues seemed to glow upon the walls, while 
phosphorescent and aerial forms glided fo and fro noiseless 
and horrible, or at a motion of the magician’s wand would 
dance around the prostrate victim, 


From some unknown cause he fell to 


Aye, both 


CHAPTER IIL 


BANDY BOB’S TERROR—THE DISCOVERY OF THE MURDER— 
BILL BARRY THE THIEF-TAKER— THE ARREST OF CAPTAIN 
BLUE JACKET, 


"TWAS late ere the storm abated, and the revellers in the 
““Green Dragon ” were not inclined to leave. 

Bandy Bob, the groom and pot-boy, w was yawning in the * 
chimney corner of the tap-room. 

He was about to retire to’ bed when a horseman arrived at 
the inn and desired a night’s lodging. ‘ 

e was accommodated, and his horse provided for. 

“'There’s no mistake about this ’ ere ’orse,” said Bob, as he 
rubbed the animal down with a wisp of straw, “ They may 
talk as they pleases, but it’s a downright pleasure to do a good 
turn for a hanimal like this’un, Vve been in Lunnon many 
a year, and Z never seed a finer ’orse, and no mistake. King 
James couldn’t sport a finer nag, know. Lor!” said Bob, 
stroking down the noble beast, “‘wouldn’t Z like to have a 
ride on ’im? Crickey! wouldn’t it be a go?” 

It must be confessed that Bob’s admiration for the animal 
arose from the fact that the gallant-looking owner thereof 
had tossed him a crown, a coin of ee realm which Master 
Bob had seldom seen of late. 

When he retired to bed the Remon had told Bob, on the 


sly, that after the horse had been well groomed he must 


re-saddle it ready for instant use. 

“For you see, my lad,” said the horseman, “ I may want 
to start off at a moment’s notice, so, therefore, you need not 
trouble yourself about the stable-door, Leave it open, there’s 
no fear of Jupiter running away.” 

The company in the parlour and tap were roaring out 
their songs and toasts, and everything bid fair that they 
would continue to do so until morning, 

Bandy Bob, therefore, took a long draught of porter, kissed 
the barmaid, who was half asleep, and went up to bed yawn- 
ing. 
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In a few moments he came downstairs again in his stock- 
inged feet, looking the very picture of fear and alarm, 

His eyes were staring out of their sockets, 

His hair stood on end, and he trembled in every limb. 

He rushed into the parlour, and tumbled head over heels 


‘among the company, knocking over the card-table and all the © 


money, bottles and glasses thereon, 

He was well cuffed and kicked for his pains, and lay spraw- 
ling in the middle of the room, while all the company, indig- 
nant and noisy, stood around. 


His moans and groans were incessant, and to all questions 


he simply answered, — 4 

“Oh, lor! Oh, gents! Oh, it’s a ’orrible sight is that ’ere.” 

“What is horrible, you ragamuflin?” asked one, kicking 
poor Bob in the ribs. “Speak, I tell you, what has frightened 

ou?” - 
shits Have you seen a ghost?” asked one, 

“ Oh, more ’orrible than that.” 

‘What have you seen, then?” asked another, “ Speak out on 
the instant or we will half kill you.” 

“ Murder, gents, murder !” blubbered Bob, “ Oh, let me get 
- away out of this ere ’ouse; it'll turn us all grey. Oh, go up 
stairs ; that furrin-looking gent, as came to night, is in the 
ante-room, dead and cold as mutton !” 

‘Murder ?” fe 

“ Dead ?” asked several, in a breath, with looks of unfeigned 
horror and surprise. 

“Who could have done it?” asked several, 

“ Let’s go up and examine the room,” said one burly fellow, 
with the air of aman who had been accustomed to witness deeds 
of violence. ‘‘ Don’t make anoise; only one ortwo, mind, not 
all of ye ; cock your pistols and follow me.” 

The burly red-faced man, pistol in hand, led the way. 

He was followed by several gentlemen sword in hand. 

They crept up stairs carefully and quietly. 

He who led the way, to the astonishment of the others, 
pulled a small dark lantern from his capacious pocket. 

He put his finger to his lips in token of silence, 

His caution was heeded. 

The ante-room was reached. 

To the horror of all, they saw a murdered man lying in a 
pool of blood, stone dead, and cold. 

The neighbouring rogms were examined, 

They were tenantless. ; 

“Stay a moment,” said the burly gentleman, lantern in 
hand, “ we must examine further.” © 

Without speaking another word, he peeped into the key-hole 
of a room adjoining. 

The key. had been taken out. 

‘“‘We must go over the kitchen roof,” he whispered, “ and 
get in at the window |” 

No sooner said than done. 

With the quietness of a cat, the burly fellow, followed by 
three determined and resolute gentlemen, got upon the kitchen 
roof, 

The bed-room window was slowly, softly opened. 

The burly leader and his followers dexterously entered the 
apartment. Tae ie 

A shot was fired by him that lay in bed ! 

One of the gentlemen, just in the act of getting in at the 
window, uttered a cry of pain. 

He fell off the kitchen roof into the yard below. 

The sleeper, whoever he was, had taken accurate aim, but 
the moment he had fired the burly fellow fell flat upon the 
ground as if dead, 

All was darkness. 

The slumberer rushed towards the window with a loud 
laugh, and was about to jump out upon the roof, when the 
burly fellow and his followers seized him, and cast him to the 
floor with great violence. 

“ At last !” laughed the burly fellow, in triumph, as he and 
his companions pinioned the prostrate man, 

‘‘ At last !” he repeated, turning on his dark lantern, and 
scanning the features of his captive. “I thought I couldn’t 
be much mistaken.” 

“Ts that you?” gasped the captive, in surprise, as he criti- 
cally examined the one with the lamp, “ What! Bill Barry ?” 
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‘Aye, my lad. Bill Barry, the thief-taker, at your service.” 

‘‘ What, are you the noted Bill Barry, the Bow Street-run- 
ner ?”’ asked the gentlemen, in surprise. . 

“Yes, gents; no other, Ican assure ye. I have ‘ wanted’ this 
young gentleman for some time. I knowed as how he'd come 
this way this week to have a look at Lady Laura up at the 
Castle.” 

“Lady Laura?” they asked. “ Why, what can this scoundrel 
want with a lady of title and quality ?” they added, in indig- 
nant surprise. ‘ You don’t mean to say that he’s impudence 
enough to address an earl’s daughter ?” 

‘‘Impudence enough, gents? Him? Lor’ bless yer inner- 
cence! Why, this youth here, as looks so good-looking and 
simple, is the greatest cracksman on the king’s highway, ain’t 
you, my hearty, eh? But yer little game’s over now, my lad.” 

‘‘ What’s his name, then ?” 

“Blue Jacket—Captain Blue Jacket is the name he goes 


- by—the biggest and daringest young scamp in the three king- 


doms. He has a regular band under him, and they calls 
theirselves the ‘Fly-by-Nights.’ Oh, there’s many on ’em, Zcan 
tell yer ; but I hopes to have ’em all in less than a week or 
two. There'll be a fine hanging match at Tyburn, and no 
mistake,” 

This announcement of Bill Barry, the noted thief-taker, filled 
all with surprise, and none more so than Bandy Bob, the pot- 
man, who, more dead than alive, stood at the door, candle in 
one hand and a poker in the other. 

At his heels was a nondescript crowd of servants, rustics and 
travellers, who had hurried to the scene, and stood looking on 
in bewilderment. 2 

Blue Jacket spoke not a word, but frowned upon his® 
captors. 

He did not attempt to stir, for it was impossible to escape, 

He was surrounded on all sides by angry men, who were 
narrating to each other all they had ever heard of the daring 


- doings of the famous Blue Jacket and his band. 


“ That him? That Captain Blue Jacket ?” asked Bob, shiver- 
ing with fear. ‘‘Why he’s stopped and upset many a good 
Coach ons of gentlefolk ’tween here and Lunnon, as I knows 
well.” 

** Ah, won’t he catch it now, eh?” grinned another. 

“They won’t string him up at Tyburn, oh, not in the least, 
I believe,” said a third, 

The pinioned robber was conveyed downstairs. 

A light cart with two swift horses was in readiness below. 

“We must take him to London. It won’t do to trust him 
in any of the prisons hereabouts. He’s broken gaol more than 
a dozen times, I can tell ye, young as he is; but he won't 
escape this time, or my name isn’t Bill Barry. Besides,” he 
added, with a wink, “there’s a large reward offered for him, 
d’ye see 2” 

Without further preparations or delay Blue Jacket was 
placed in the cart, and Bob undertook to drive it, provided a 
sufficient guard of gentlemen would volunteer to accompany 
and escort the noted roadsman to the nearest gaol. 

«Bill Barry went to the stable to look for Blue Jacket’s horse. 

It had disappeared, but none knew how or whither. 

The rain poured in torrents, but wrapped up in their over 
coats and cloaks, the cavalcade journeyed through the storm 
highly delighted with their important capture, and firmly re- 
solved that, come what might, they would not rest until they 
had seen the noted horseman heavily ironed and safely 
secured in the nearest county prison. 

What happened there another chapter will quickly show us. 


CHAPTER IV, 


HARRY PERCY RESCUES A YOUNG LADY FROM DROWNING—- 
GALLANT CONDUCT OF HANDSOME NED AND THE “ FLY-py- 
NIGHTS”? —THE WATCHER—CAPTAIN BLUE JACKET— THR 
BOW STREET  FERRET,”’ 


THE night was dark and one could scarcely see the features 
of any one that might pass. ; : 
A very handsome and noble youth with his groom were 
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crossing Blackfriars bridge returning from a famous suburban 
theatre, It was between eleven and twelve o’clock. 

They were passed by the frail, delicate form of a young girl 
about fourteen years of age. 

She was sobbing loudly. 

The young horseman was attracted by her grief, and fol- 
lowed her closely, 

When she had arrived at the middle of the bridge she 
suddenly jumped over. 

An awful splash was heard uclow. ~ 

The young horseman did not hesitate for a moment; he 
leaped off his steed, divested himself of his coat, vest and 
shoes, and jumped over the parapet of the bridge after her! 


The servant was paralysed with astonishment. 

Taking charge of the two horses he galloped down to the 
river's edge, tied them together, and looked for a small boat, 

He found one and jumped in, but it was tied by a rope. 

He tugged and tugged, but the rope broke not. 

He had no knife ! 

He pulled at the boat with the energy of despair, 

The rope snapped ! 

The servant fell back sptawling into the middle of the boat 
legs upward. 

flis young master, meanwhile, he could hear was splashing 
abont and diving like a young seal. 

The servant was impatient to go to the rescue. 

He had but one oar, the other had been lost ! 

He attempted to row with this, but went round and round 
in the water like a whirligig. © 

The river was so black that, as it rolled by, it looked like a 
vast sea of ink. 

Now and then a little wave arose and cast up its white 
spray. 

The servant for a moment could see the white garment of 
the drowning girl and the head of his master above the dark 
water. 

His young master shouted with the energy of despair. 

“Tsee her! Isee her! Help! help!” 

With two brave strokes he reached the spot where her 
white garments had been seen, 

In a second nought but his legs were visible. 

He had dived deep ! 

One moment more he reappeared above the turgid waters, 

He grasped the maiden by her long, luxuriant hair ! 

By this time the river bank was crowded by a mob of idlers 
that had been attracted to the spot. 


“ Bravo |!” shouted some. ‘' Well done, brave lad!” shouted 
others, as the desperate struggle for life or death continued, 
but no one attempted to render any assistance. 

The servant with his one oar was fast losing confidence, for 
his boat was drifting away. 

His master with his burden was boldly plunging one- 
handed to the shore, but he was fast going, A rattling in his 
throat and great dizziness was coming on. 


He perceived his servant at a little distance from him, and 
shonted, 

“Here, Darby! here!” 

He disappeared ! = 

A cry of horror was heard on shore. y 

Next moment Darby felt something clutch his oar, 

It was his youthful master |! . 

In an instant Darby clutched the hand as well as he could, 
but the weight of his master, now totally insensible, together 
with his prize, was too much for the little boat, and it almost 
capsized. . 

“Let go of her,’”’ Darby cried, “ and save yourself.” 

This was shouted out so loudly that it aroused the youth 
from the delirious feelings that were.fast mastering him. 


“Tet go, I say, let go! Save yourself!” Darby shouted, in 
despair. 

“‘ Never ! 
swered. 

“We are going, sir!—we must sink! Save yourself! Let 
her go! For God’s sake, sir, save yourself !’’ Darby cried, 
and not without reason, for the boat was half capsized, and 
filling fast with water, 


We shall die together,” the youth faintly an- 
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“No, no, save fev, or let us die together,” the brave youth 


_ sighed, and let go his hold. 


It was an awful moment, 

Darby could see the eyes of his young master staring wildly. 
His arm was raised above water, with fingers cramped, as if 
supplicating Heaven, 

He disappeared beneath the inky tide. 

Darby uttered a shout of horror. 

“ He is lost ! he is lost |” he said, in tones of despair. 

At that moment a six-oared boat darted past Darby like an 
arrow ! 

He gazed in wonder at the speed of the rowers, 

They seized his young master by the hair of his head, and 
lifted him into the boat with as much ease as if he were but a 


- child, 


The maiden was also lifted into the boat, and they were 
rapidly pulling towards the shore when the shouts of Darby 
arrested their attention. 

“ Help, help! I’m sinking! Oh, help !” 

Directing their swift craft towards him, one of the rowers 
threw out the boat-hook, which, fastening on to Darby's 
boat, soon drew it into shore. | 

The master, maid, and servant were saved ! 

“Bravo, gentlemen! bravo!” shouted the crowd, who 
clapped their hands in jubilee over the rescue. 

“ Bravo the devil !” answered one of the oarsmen, in dis- 
gust, as he shoved his way through the crowd. “A pretty sct 
of vagabonds ye are, truly, to stand by and see a mere boy 


_ endanger his life for the sake of a poor girl, and here stand 


ye, a crowd of dirty and over-fed varlets, gaping on the 
while,” answered one of those who had manned the boat. 

“Come, come, Ned,’”’ whispered a companion, to him, in 
confidence, ‘‘don’t have any talk with these ragamouffins. 
You know there are several on the look-out for us; a crowd 
is sure to attract some of the night watch. I know you haven't 
any idea of being lodged in Newgate so very soon after your 
late escape, so let us seek our horses and get away; we've 
done quite enough.” 

“True, Andy,” Ned replied, “ but before I go I'll learn the 
name of this gallant boy, and shake him by tue hand too, if 
he were surrounded by all the officers in Bow Street.’ 

So saying the one named Ned, who was a handsome-looking, 
gaily, flashily-dressed fellow, strode towards the brave boy, 
who, having now recovered, was leaning over and chafing the 
hands of the almost inanimate maid. 

“ What might your name be, my brave lad?” asked Hand- 
some. Ned, shaking him by the hand very heartily. 

“Many, many thanks, kind sir, for preserving my life ; but 
I think I have a card with me,” said Harry, with a gay laugh. 

So saying he produced a small card, and, by the light of a 
torch, Ned read :— 

. HENRY PERCY, JUN. 


Percy House, and Glenloch Castle, 
Cornwall. 


“The youngest son of the earl;’ whispered Ned’s com- 
panion. 

“The devil! Why, then, this youngster is the brother of 
Lady laura, Captain Blue Jacket’s flame!” said Ned, in sur- 

rise. 
ae True ; but who’s the girl he’s taken so much trouble to 
rescue from drowning ?” 

“T know not. A beautiful young creature, though, as ever 
lived, judging from her features.’’ ; 

“Tt might be well to inquire.” | 

“There is a mystery here,” answered Ned; “but let us 
away. I shall watch this young Percy and the unknown 
girl.” 

“Tt would be well to inform the captain of it.” 

“Oh, he’s in Cornwall, love-making, ere this,” said Ned, 
laughing. “We need not expect him in London for two 
weeks at least.” : 

While they thus spoke in whispers, apart from the crowd, and 
made their way towards where their horses stood, they were 
watched and followed ! 

They knew not who it was that tracked them thus. 

Yet as Ned and Andy mounted their horses they were joined 

‘by four companions, while a single man, hiding from the rays 
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of an old oil lamp at the corner of a narrow street, whispered 
to a companion who was well concealed in the deep shadows 
of a doorway, 

“So! so! werry good, Master Andy and Handsome Ned, so 
you and four others_of the ‘I'l y-by-Nights- have been cheat- 
ing the fishes of a supper, eh? Well, well, my jolly gentlemen, 
lll follow you. There’s some game up when six on ye get 
together, and no mistake !” 

So spoke one who was well known as the Bow Street 
Perret |” ; 


CHAPTER V. 


LIZZIE ASHTON—DARBY’S EXPEDITION—HIS FIGHT WITH 
THE SERVANTS—A SHOWER OF GOLD—RAGE OF COLONEL 
ASHTON—THE IMPENDING DUEL, 


“ DarBy, bring a hackney coach immediately,” shouted young 
Harry Percy to his groom. ‘‘We must remove the girl at 
once, there are signs of. life yet remaining. “Lose not a 
moment,” 

‘Fetch a doctor |” shouted one. 

“ Run and get a stretcher!” roared another in the crowd. 
“The girl is dying.” : 

“‘ Never mind expense,” said a third “ the young gentleman 
is rich, he don’t mind a sovereign or two,” 

Despite all the noise of the gabbling crowd, young Harry 
knelt with the girl’s head upon his knees, and chafed her 
hand and chest to restore animation. 

Within a short time Darby returned with a hackney coach, 

The girl was placed therein, and rapidly driven to the 
“ King’s Head ” tavern, near St. Paul’s church, a house which 
in those ancient days was a famous stopping-place for stage- 
coaches. f 

A doctor was sent for, by whose assistance the pale and 
beautiful girl, after much labour and many appliances, was 
soon restored to consciousness. 

“Oh ! my father !—my poor, poor father !’”’ were her firsb 
words. 

“Your father, dear sister?” Harry affectionately asked. 
“ Where does he live? Oh! tell me on the instant that I 
may bring him hither.” 

For some time the girl could not speak, for her tears were 
flowing thick and fast. 

Her snowy bosom heaved with such intense emotion, and 
she struggled so violently to conceal her sorrow that the kind 
old doctor shaded and averted his eyes from the painful 
scene, 

‘‘ Your name, dear girl?” asked Harry, flushed with excite- 
ment, ‘“ Tell me on the instant, I pray you.” ‘ 

His words were uttered in such genuine tones of kindness 
that she looked at the speaker with ineffable looks of gratitude 
and love, as she murmured, 

‘‘ Lizzie Ashton, 17, Palace Yard,” and then fainted. 

As she lay upon the snow-white bed, with her flowing hair, 
pale face and fevered coloured lips, Lizzie Ashton looked sur- 
passingly beautiful. 

‘Poor child,” whispered the kind landlady, and tenderly 
kissed her. | 

Meanwhile the doctor held a bottle to her nose, which 
seemed to revive her somewhat, and she muttered all manner 
of unintelligible things. 

Master Darby, fancying that as fe also had had a good 
ducking, the bottle might also do him some good, therefore 
slyly applied it to his own red nose, and took along and 
hearty sniff, 

The effect was instantaneous! It felt to Master Darby’s 
nose like the pricking of a thousand pins and needles ! 

de coughed, got red in the face, tears ran out of his eyes, 
and his nose and mouth were puckered up in the most comical 
raanner possible, ending in a terrific volley of quick and 
violent sneezings. 

“ Here, donkey,” said Harry, who could not help laughing 
at the droll expression of his groom. ‘“ Hello, Darby, up to 
your tricks as usual, eh? Come, give over sneezing, sir, and 
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take this note immediately to No. 17, Palace Yard. Mount 
your horse, and gallop all the way as if the devil wexe after 
ou !” , : 
‘ Darby did not much relish the ride, soaking wet as he was, 
and particularly because his wet clothes, coming in contact — 
with his saddle seat, chafed him awfully, and made particular 
parts of his person red and raw with the exercise. 
After twenty minutes of hard riding he stopped before the 
door of No. 17, Palace Yard. He knocked again and again. 
It was now long past midnight, and all in that quiet, re- 


- spectable and peaceful neighbourhood had been long a-bed. 


At last an old-porter opened the door, and was shivering 
and grumbling. 

“Mr. Ashton?” asked Darby, also shivering in his wet 
clothes. “I want to see him immediately! It is a case of 
life or death !” he added. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed the old porter. 
bring any good news of his daughter Elizabeth ?” 

Yes.” } 

‘‘ Give me the letter, then, Z will take it,” said the porter, 
with an eye to a possible five-pound note, 

‘No, you don’t do me in that ’ere way,” said Darby, with a 
chuckle and grin, ‘I delivers this ere letter myself.” 

“Why, but the colonel has gone to bed this two hours or 
more. He sleeps in the second floor front, and there hasn’t 
been a light there for ever such a long time. He’s fast asleep 
by this time, you musn’t disturb him, Give me the letter, or 
I'll call the constable.” 

“You will, will yer ?”’ said Darby, giving the crusty porter 
a slap in the jaw that knocked him sprawling in the passage. 
“ Second floor front, eh, my joker, all right.” 

Next moment saw Darby flying up the stairs, unheeding 
the curses and howlings of the porter. 

He jumped up the stairs four steps at a time. 

There was a door-ajar, and a light in the room, 

He peeped in, and saw an old grey-headed man, who was ~ 
weeping and kissing a miniature in great distress of mind. 

He put the miniature by, and began to load his pistols. 

“This must be the old ’un,” thought Darby, and he boldly 
pushed open the door. ‘‘I come from Miss Ashton,” he said, 
trembling, confronting the old man, and presenting the letter. 

The colonel took the letter, and, growing deadly pale, gasped 
out, 
~ © My daughter |” 

Darby was by no means easy in mind, for the colonel’s 
pistol was loaded, cocked, and mechanically presented at his 
ead. 

The colonel threw down the pistol, and tore open the letter. 

A cold sweat oozed from his fine, manly and martial brow. 
; Hie very hair seemed to stand on end with excitement and 

right. 

“She lives! she lives!” he exclaimed aloud, “and your 
brave young master has saved her! Let me fly to her on the 
instant.” 

Putting his hand into a drawer with much haste he pulled 
out a handful of gold and threw it at the astonished Darby. 

He next placed a brace of pistols in his breast, seized his 
hat, and rushed downstairs, 

The porter who had followed Darby upstairs thought that 
he was entitled to some of the gold coin that lay scattered on 
the floor, and, without further invitation or ceremony, began 
to help himself to a few pieces. 

This was more thafl Darby bargained for, he therefore laid 
violent hands on the porter, gave him, as he called it, “one, 
two for himself,” and knocked him headlong downstairs, 

By this time the whole household was aroused, but Darby 
very wisely took to his heels and left the house, 

His horse was gone | 

He did not know that the colonel had vaulted awa nit, 

He called a hackney coach, however, and was aivree eae 
to the inn as fast as a two-horse conveyance could do it. 

‘There will be a devil of a stew over this, J know,” said 
Darby, slapping and jingling the gold in his pockets, ‘ There 
will be bloodshed before morning, or Iam much mistaken 
in the ferocious old colonel.” 

He was not mistaken, however, 
show, 


“Do you 


as the sequel will shortly 


“ 
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CHAPTER VI, 
THE FATAL BLOW—THE DUEL—THE DEATH—HARRY PERCY 


AND COUNT VINCENTO IN DEADLY COMBAT—THE VILLAIN’S. 


DEATH—THE STRANGE AND AWFUL DISCOVERY— DARBY 
WANTS TO “ BOX” SOMEBODY, IN ORDER “ TO KEEP HIS 
HAND IN,” 


COLONEL ASHTON galloped towards the inn at St. Paul’s 
churchyard at a terrific pace. 

Darby’s horse seemed to know the important errand he was 
on, and put forth all his powers. r 

The old colonel was dying to embrace his lost daughter 
and learn from her own lips the story of her wrongs and 
sufferings. . 

“Which is the ‘ King’s Head ?’” he breathlessly inquired of 
an old night constable. 

“That be it, sir,” was the reply, “where thee sees a light, 
and shadows crossing the second-floor windows.” 

The old colonel Jumped off his horse with the alacrity of a 
youth, and knocked loudly at the inn door. 

It was opened by the good old landlord himself, 

The colonel was as white as a sheet. 7 
. One beside him could hear the rapid palpitation of his 

eart, 

He took the landlord’s arm, muttering, 

“Oh, if I were to find her dead !” and looking wildly, half- 
crazed with fear and anxiety. 

At that moment the second story door was opened and a 
female voice was heard to exclaim, faintly, feebly, but 
repeatedly, 

“Wather! oh, my father!” —_ ; 

‘Tt is she !” exclaimed the colonel, with a face suddenlylit 
up with joy. 

The old man, who a moment before was trembling like a 
leaf, sprang forward like a boy, and entered the chamber. 


Without noticing any one else he threw himself upon his 
daughter’s bed, exclaiming, with many tears, 

“Oh, Lizzie, Lizzie! my dear lost, darling daughter 2 

It was quite a picture to see the father’s rough, soldier-like 
face, with his grey beard and moustache, resting over and 
kissing the beautiful, pale, placid features of his long-lost 
child, 

Harry Percy, with a noble delicacy of feeling, desired all 
to retire from the room, in order to allow father and daughter 
to indulge in mutual grief and joy. 

The old colonel motioned young Harry Percy and the good 
landlord to remain, but all others retired. 

When sufficiently recovered Lizzie Ashton, with many tears, 
told the story of her wrongs. 

She had left her uncle’s in Gloucestershire and was travel- 
ling in her own father’s carriage towards London. 

When fifty miles from home, and while the carriage was 
progressing over a lonely heath, it was stopped and attacked 
by three robbers on foot. 


_ The postilion and footmen fought manly and bravely, but 


they were all overpowered and shot dead on the spot. 


One of the robbers, whom the others called Count Vincento, 
and who appeared to be the leader, ordered his companions 
to act as postilion, and he himself jumped into the carriage, 
and told them to drive to London, 

Frightened almost out of her wits the poor girl was stupe- 
fied, and could not utter a word. 

This so-called Count Vincento confessed that he was nought 
else but a highwayman, and should not have acted as he had 
done except that he was in a great hurry to arrive in London 
in order to meet a certain celebrated outlaw surnamed Ivan 
the Terrible. | 

Not conjent with insulting and robbing the poor defenceless 
girl Count Vincento simply laughed at her misfortune and 
miseries ; he had cut off nearly all her curls, and because she 
wept bitterly at this treatment he opened the carriage door 
and thrust her out, penniless, lonely, and far away from 


home, 
The colonel had listened thus far attentively to his 


daughter’s words with a flushed face, and clenched teeth. 
At the mere mention of the name of Count Vincento, how- | 
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ever, he turned deadly pale, and sank into a chair from pure 
exhaustion. 

The landlord attempted to say a word, but the colonel would 
not permit any interruption to his daughter’s story. 

She therefore proceeded to say that she travelled on both 
night and day to reach London as best she could, first selling 
one thing and then another in order to obtain both shelter 
and bread, “ 

She had to submit to numberless insults and privations. 

The gipsies hunted her for two days thinking to kidnap her 
among their tribe. : 

By hiding in the woods by day, however, and travelling by 
night, she eluded them ; but as she neared her journey’s end 
her strength began to fail her, She was seized with frequent 
and violent weeping, her senses began to reel, she imagined 
that every man’s hand was upraised, and ready to strike her. 


Crossing Blackfriars Bridge strength and courage failed 
her. She had been for nights and days without lodging or 
food. Ina fit of fear, alarm, and desperation she knew not 
what she did or where she was going. All consciousness was 
gone, and did not return until the moment when she found 
herself surrounded by a large mob of people, and reclining in 
the arms of her brave, noble, and gallant deliverer. _ 


Harry Percy spoke not a word ; the story of the simple but 
beautiful girl filled his soul with sorrow. He wept, and 
willingly kissed the hand of the grateful girl as she stretched 
it forth to him, 

“Vincento ! Count Vincento !” gasped the landlord, ‘‘ Why 
he owes me——” 

“ T know him!” the colonel replied. “From my daughter’s 
description I cannot mistake the scoundrel!” and as he said 
so he trembled in every limb. 

‘What kind of a carriage was it?” eagerly asked the portly, 
rosy-faced landlord, 

“The scoundrel called upon me a week ago,” interrupted 
the colonel, ‘and said that he had been asked to deliver a 
letter from my brother in Gloucestershire, saying that my 
daughter had resolved to stay there a week longer; that is 
now more than a month ago. His bearing was so unexcep- 
tional that Iasked him if he would be so good as to convey 
back to my brother several valuable packages and parcels 
containing notes and specie. He willingly consented. I gave 
them to him. I have since had proof that he is a swindler, 
and a black-hearted scoundrel !” 

“You must be mistaken in the person,” said the landlord 
“Why, he lives in this very hotel !” 

“What! roared’ the colonel, “that scoundrel in this 
hotel ?” 

“Yes, and has not yet returned home. Hark!” 

Footsteps were heard upon the stairs. 

“°Tis Count Vincento himself,” said the landlord, 
tell by his creaking boots.” 

A mode of action was immediately agreed upon. 

The old colonel hid himself in a large cupboard that was 
used as a wardrobe, ; 

No one was visible within the room save the doctor, the 
landlord and Harry Percy. _ 

Count Vincento was politely accosted on the stairs by the 
landlord with many bows, and was invited into the apartment. 

He was a tall man, with dark whiskers and moustache, 
elegantly attired in the approved mode and fashion of the 
day. 

His eyes were small, piercing and restless. There was an 
habitual sneer of half contempt half indifference upon his 
countenance, and his hands, though small and white, were 
powerful, sinewy, vice-like, and determined in the grip. 

Young. Percy was but a mere boy compared to him, yet 
there was a litheness in Harry’s figure, and a handsome 
gentleness of demeanour that bespoke good blood, fine family, 
unmistakable valour and a determination when aroused, far 
more than any one would expect in one of his years. 

To Count Vincento’s great surprise the door was closed after 
him the moment he entered the apartment, : 

“Ts this the man?” the doctor asked his patient, in a half- 
whisper, 

Lizzie Ashton half opened her drooping eye-lids for a 


“T can 
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moment. She simply glanced at the stranger, and a tremor 
of horror and abhorrence passed through her frame, 

“ That is the wretch !” she calmly said, and sobbed aloud. 

A growl as of some caged tiger fell upon the ears of all 
present |! 

At that moment, so great was his rage at the discovery of 
the miscreant, the enraged colonel burst open the wardrobe 
door and bounded towards his enemy ! 

“ Villain !” he cried, and strnck Count Vincento a terrible 
blow in the face. 

The colonel’s action was so precipitous that it fully discon- 
certed the doctor and landlerd’s plans, 

The blow would have been followed by another but the 
count, smiling like a demon, wiped a few spots of blood from 
his lips, and, leaving the room, said jeeringly, 

“Follow me!” 

The doctor and landlord could not comprehend that the 
colonel would honour the ruffian with a personal encounter. 
They were stupefied therefore with surprise when the colonel 
ordered a hackney coach, and swore that he would have 
instant revenge. ; 

By this time Darby had arrived with his hackney coach. 

“ Here, Darby, quick !’ Harry exclaimed. 

At that moment he jumped into the coach, and hurriedly 
said to the astonished coachman, 

“ Drive as fast as you can after those two hackney coaches 
that haye just left the stable-yard.” 3 

For it should be explained that Colonel Ashton’s rage had 
become so unmanageable and fierce that he had accepted 
all conditions of Count Vincento’s challenge, and had started 
off alone to the field of combat, even without a surgeon, 
second or a witness. 

_ Count Vincento, however, if we may so call that noted 

rc Dber and one of Ivan the Terrible’s followers, had been 
more fortunate, for he had prevailed upon two gentlemen to 
accompany and second him, as he said, ‘fin an affair of 


honour with a famous old idiot, with whose daughter he had - 


been a little too gallant on a long journey.” 

"Tis needless to say that haé@ the two gentlemen known the 
true character of the imposter with whom they were riding, 
the count would have had to meet more than the old colonel 
in mortal combat, 

Be that as it may, the three hackney coaches drove towards 
Hyde Park, and arrived there just at sunrise. 

The coaches stopped beneath a group of trees inside the 
park, 

, Count Vincento and his two friends proceeded to a small 
group of trees, and were laughing and chatting quite merrily 
and thoughtlessly. 

‘Oh, this is not the fist time, I can assure you,” said Count 
Vincento, with an air of much indifference, “I have had several 
affairs of this kind. With the pistol I have few equals, with 
the sword no one can touch me !” 

The old colonel perceived that Harry had followed him, 
and they stood talking to each other beneath a tree. 

“Tf I am killed, young Mr. Percy, give this ring to my 
dear, darling Lizzie; it was her mother’s gift tome. Iam 
rich, and all will fall to her, but, if you can, be a friend to her 
through life; one who has already jeopardized his own life 
for her is far above all other worldly relations to me.” 

So saying he pressed Harry’s hand several times. 

One of Count Vincento’s seconds approached the colonel. 

“You have no friend present, colonel,” he said, politely 
bowing. . 

The colonel reddened up to the temples as he remarked 
confusedly, 

‘Ah! in the hurry I forgot, 
will do me that honour?’ 

The yival second for a raoment looked with pity, if not con- 
tempt, upon Harry, who, however, said, in a manly manner, 

‘‘ Anything you desire, my dear colonel.” 

LBefore Harry left the colonel’s side the old man, said, 

“If I fall, Harry Percy, do not tell Lizzie of it for some 
time, it would break her heart ; she is the only child I ever 
had, and God, knows I love her more than all the world 
besides ”’ 

In a few moments every preliminary was arranged, 


Perhaps young Percy here 
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It was agreed that they should fight with pistols at fifteen 

aces. 

5 The weapons were loaded and handed to the combatants. 
They took their distance. 
One of the seconds, after a given signal, dropped a white 

handkerchief, : 

Two reports were simultaneously heard. 

One is seen to fall ! . 

The other stands bolt upright in his original position. 

The first is stretched, a gory corpse, upon the green 
sward |! des 

Harry rushes forward in grief and alarm. 

Colonel Ashton is dead ! | . 

One of the count’s seconds, having examined the colonel’s 
fatal wound, walked across the sward, and highly compli- 
mented his principal’s skill. . 

“ Right through the heart, Count! You are a most skilful 
shot! Allow me to compliment you upon your extraordinary 
ability !” 


“Yes,” said the Count, with a triumphant smile, adding, a 


with a chuckle, “I ougit to know something of the use of 
weapons considering that I am one of my friend Ivan’s 
favourite pupils.” ; 

“Tyan! Ivan! Whois he?” both his seconds asked, “I 
never heard of him.” . 

“Indeed! never even heard of my friend Ivan?” Count 
Vincento replied,:with a coarse laugh; “never even heard of 
my friend Ivan? Well, well, you have something to learn, 


my dear and very obliging friends,” he said, with a con- — 


temptuous smile of triumph. 
At that moment young Harry stood before the Count, 
an angry altercation ensued. 
“Take this boy away, or I shall be necessitated to chastise 
his impudence and want of manners, 


and 


If you were aman, 


now, like your late principal who lies yonder, amonument of — 


>] 


his own folly, I should call you out, . 

“Call me out,” laughed Harry, boldly. “ You have no need 
to do that.- I am here, ready and willing, to try conclusions 
with you in any way !” 

Count Vincento was full.of rage, and attempted to strike 
Harry. . 

The latter, however, evaded the blow, and, to the astonish- 
ment of all present, he tripped the Count full on the grass, 

After a stormy discussion, and many hard words on each 
side, Harry demanded satisfaction. ee) 

“Well, youngster, as you proudly call yourself a Percy, and 
as I should like to rid England of afew of that famons family, 
produce your swords, and I will accommodate you.” 

There was an air of confidence in *Harry’s manner that 
strangely contrasted to the livid paleness and quivering lips of 
his tall and powerful opponent, 


“Well, then, if you, who are aman, powerful, strong, tall, | 


and skilful, will not grant me the use of pistols, which would 
put both on an equality of distance and weapon, I accept 
swords, and trust my life, fortune and safety in the hands of 
Heaven.” " 

This simple and heartfelt declaration was received with 
jeers by his opponent, who sarcastically asked, 


‘‘ And who is your second, pray ?” asked the Count, withan , 


ineffable smile of contempt. 

“7 can find an honest man,” was the quick reply ; “ that is 
more than yow can say, Darby, my groom, will do for me.” 

Darby, hearing his own namé mentioned, and supposing 
that he had to do alittle, stepped forward and rolled up his 
sleeves, ready to box any one there present. 

“But you have no swords?” Count Vincento replied, with a 
jeer. ‘ We shall be obliged to postpone this affair until to- 
morrow,” 

“Not exactly, sir,’ Harry laughingly replied, “ not even for 
one short half hour. There are weapons in my coach.” 

This announceinent filled Count Vincento with surprise. 

‘‘T see you came prepared, then, boy,” hesaid, pulling off 
his coat, and rolling up his shirt sleeves. : 

‘‘T did as you observe,” he said, going to his coach, and pro- 
ducing the swords. ‘There they are, gentlemen,” he said, 
throwing them down at Count Vincento’s feet. “See that 
they are both of equal length,” 
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LAURA AND THE GIPSY GIRL VISIT THE ABBEY RUINS.—See No.3. 


Darby the groom, plucky, frolicsome and famous boxer as 
he was, was startled for the moment when he perceived the 
deadly intentions of his young master, and prayed and be- 
seeched of him not torisk his life in combat with sharp-edged 
weapons, for a true British stable-boy, as he was, he had an 
inveterate hatred of everything save good hard knuckles and 
a stout arm to settle all disputes, and therefore he stood 
aghast at the shining, deadly swords. 

“ Be brave of heart, Darby. Remember I am a Percy, and 
will always hold myself as such in face of friend or foe.” 

“Have you any message to leave, sir, in case you should 
fall ?”’ sobbed Darby, begging and beseeching Harry to allow 
lim to settle the dispute, “ For, look you here, Master Harry,” 
said he, displaying his,strong and muscular arm, “ I can whop 
half-a-dozen sich as they is ina twinkling. I can give ’em 
one, two, and a busier, in no time !” 

“My faithful servant, if I should die, tell my father 
all that you know concerning this affair, and add that I died 
as a Percy should, with hisface tothe foe, in the cause of 
woman’s honour and virtue,” said Harry, firmly. 

Casting a look of affectionate regret at the dead body of his 
friend, he approached Count Vincento, 

No. 2, 


The Count contemptuously pointed his sword towards the 
colonel’s gory body, as much as to say, 

“ You will also lie there, within a few moments.” 

Harry, with a smile upon his handsome, manly face, pointed 
his sword to heaven, saying aloud, 

“In heaven alone I trust !” 

Two of the seconds conducted each his principal to within 
four feet of one another. 

They crossed swords. 

The seconds withdrew, saying, 

“ Now, gentlemen !” 

At that single simple word, both combatants stepped a pace 
ae and their blades were quickly entangled up to the 

ilt. 

“Retire,” said Harry, all coolness and experinesgs. 

‘‘ J never retire before a silly dog !” was the response of the 
scowling, vindictive Count. 

“Very well, sir, Z do,” was Harry’s jovial remark, as he 
stepped back a single pace. 

A few moments of frightful anxiety passed. 

The swords twined round each other like snakes in deadly 
embrace. 
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Count Vincento took the offensive. 

Harry was entirely on the defensive, and watched his 
adversary’s eye with a bright, unflinching, hawk-like glance. 

He was quiet, also remarkably cool, and a pleasant smile 
played around his mouth. 


Me acted, in truth, just as if he were at sword-play 


among his companions at school, 

Count Vineento was not long in discovering that his boyish 
and unequal opponent was not much ofa novice in the en- 
counter. , 

The combat still continued, and each moment deepened in 
deadly interest. . 

Count Vincento was the only one that gave blows, but Harry 
was his equal, and parried them beautifully. 

Darby, at one moment in tears, was now hysterical with 
joy, for his young master displayed consummate generalship 
and ability of the first order, 

The groom, in truth, could not contain himself; he danced 
and capered about like a Merry Andrew, and, feeling much 
inclined himself to have a little ‘job’ of some kind, as he 
facetiously called it, stepped up to Count Vincento’s seconds, 
and, sparning off at them with his bare, brawny arms, would, 
in his own language, have “smashed them im no time,” but 
that Harry perceived his servant’s intentions and angrily 
ealled him away. 

Darby’s warlike demonstrations caused young Harry’s eye 
to wander for a second. 7 | 

“There!” said Count Vincento, in mock triumph, taking 
advantage of his youthful adversary’s momentary distraction, 
‘‘are you satisfied, young silly dog ?” 

His sword had grazed young Harry’s arm, and blood flowed 
therefrom. ° 

For a moment the brave youth spoke not, but, in a short 
time, 

“here 1” shouted Harry Perey, in return, as his sword 
struck his adversary’s thigh, and drew a stream of blood. 


The Count, who considered himself matchless with the 
sword, groaned aloud with fi¥reeness, vexation and pain. 

“Tis nothing,” he said, and rushed upon Harry with all 
the ferocity of an unchained tiger. 

“Harry smiled with confidence, but cold perspiration ran 
from the Count’s brow profusely. 

The witnesses, perceiving that blood had been drawn on 
cither side, would have approached and interfered to stop the 
duel, 

“No, no! go away |’ roared the Count in terrific rage, and 
rushed at his opponent. 

Harry, nothing loth to bring the contest to aclose, followed 
up the Count with ardour, who gradually retreated. 

“T thought. you never retired,” said Harry, carelessly. 

Now tortured to the very quick with young Percy’s taunt, 
becoming weak also from loss of blood, he bounded towards 

Harry with a dreadful lunge. } 
“ The point of his sword just grazed his left breast ! 

Harry nimbly stepped aside and parried the blow with all 
his strength. . 

The Count’s bosom was for asingle moment exposed and un- 
guarded. 

That single moment decided his fate ! 

In another second young Percy, quick of foot and sure of 
eye and aim, stepped one pace forward |! 

His sword pierced Count Vincento, and went up to its hilt ! 

The Count uttered a frightful oath and extended his arms ! 

His sword dropped from his hand! — 

He was alone prevented from falling by the weapon that had 
pierced him ! . 

Young Percy withdrew his sword. 

Count Vincento fell to the earth. 

He was dead! 

Some few moments after the duel the doctor cut open the 
count’s clothes to examine the extent and nature of his 
wound. 

All were astounded at what they then discovered ! 

He wore a coat of mail that was bullet proof! 

The colonel’s bullet, fattened against the chain armour, fell 
out intu the doctor's hand! 
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Young Percy’s sword had penetrated one of the loose and 
broken rings! 

Hence the cowardly villain’s death ! 

When the coat of mail was unbuckled all present were still 
more astonished at what they saw. 

Upon his breast was branded 


“THE SCORPION. 
“yr, @. 
CAPTAIN,” 

Around which ran the motto, : 

| - “ Day or night my aim is true !” 

“ What can you make of all this?” asked one, in pale surprise. 

“Simply this,” said young Percy, with a smile of contempt; 
“ this gentleman was a higlwayman of famed Ivan’s band! He 
was thought a brave man, but has proved an odious scoundrel 
and coward !” 

The seconds looked at each other in astonishment, and 
sneered at the young conqueror, but this was quickly perceived 
by the flushed and excited Darby, who rushed in between his 


master and them, and, “squating off” in a determined man- 


ner, said, “If any of ye ain’t quite satisfied, why, then, just 
drop your ‘toasting forks’ (alluding to the swords) and have 
a round or two wi’ me, for; blow me, I should like to plant a 
bunch o’ fives on scme o’ yer ugly snouts!” 

Finding there was, as he termed it, “no game in the gents,” 
he triumphantly caught up Harry in his arms, placed him in 
the coach, and wayed' his hat and shouted “ H-o-o-ray !” 
until almost hoarse with his jubilant exertions, 


- 
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CHAPTER VII, “ 
THE MARVELLOUS ESCAPE OF CAPTAIN BLUE JACKET. 


THE news of the arrest of “ Blue Jacket” spread far and wide. 
Bill Barry was feasted wherever he went, and, af the soli- 

citation of the police authorities of Darlington, he stopped 

there, and consigned his prisoner to the old castle. — - 

Blue Jacket took his rough treatment with stoical in- 
difference, nor did he grumble when an old smith at the 
castle made his appearance, and with an assistant, began to 
iron the handsome young prisoner. 

He was placed in one of the strongest cells in the castle,a 
jug of water and a loaf of bread were placed on an oak table 
beside him, and this was all that was allowed him, 

Contrary to the expectations of all in the Castle, the prisoner 
betrayed no sorrow or despondency. f 
He whistled and sang all day long, : 

He seemed the most light-hearted fellow that ever lived, 
and took as much care of his toilet as if he were upon the 
point ofttaking an evening promenade with his sweetheart in 
the far-famed Mall or gardens of Old Vauxhall, 

No one was allowed to see him. ; 

His trial was to come off at no distant day. ~ 

‘Well, Master Blue Jacket,” said the gaoler, one morning 
as he went his rounds, “thou art as jolly as a sand boy, I see.” 

‘‘ Why shouldn’t I be ?” was the indifferent reply. 

“Well, I don't know, lad; but if J were as near the gallows 
as thee, I think I’d take my prayer-book awhile now and then, 
and prepare for it,” said the gaoler, seriously. 

“Prayer book! Hal ha!” Blue Jacket laughed. “I’m 
not a dead man yet.” . 

“Ah, well ! Master Blue Jacket, thou’rt a merry fellow, 
and it'll take a strong rope to hang thee wi’, I think, if I’m 
not much mista’en. Since they haye made thee leave off 
wearing that fancy blue cloth cloak and golden lace thou art 
not much better-looking than other folk, if thee hast long, 
black, curly hair; and, judging by thy long thin neck, I don’t 
think Mister Jack Ketch ‘ll have much trouble in breaking 
it for thee, mister.” aie 

_ While the gaoler spoke the chaplain was announced, and 
entered the prisoner’s cell. 

The gaoler respectfully withdrew. 

“Well, unhappy young man, I have come to see thee once 


> 
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again ere you depart to London for execution, and hope you 
may be willing to hear my instructions. You have refused to 
listen to me time and time again ; but I hope you will not do 
so now at least.” 

“Not a bit of it, Mr. Chaplain,” Blue Jacket replied. 
“Thank you all the same. I would listen to you with plea- 
sure ; but you speak to me, and of me, asif I were a dead 
man instead of a diving one. I’m not going to die yet, I can 
tell you,” said Blue Jacket, with an air of merriment, 

“ Well, then, unhappy man, if you will not listen to me, if 
you have any objections to me personally, let me beg of you 
to accept the ministrations of another.” 

“ Oh f certainly,” Blue Jacket replied, with indifference. ‘“‘ Z 
don’t mind how many parsons come to see me; but one at a 
time is quite enough, I can tell you, for their faces are generally 
so long and cadaverous that it gives a man the horrors to look 
at them. Send whom you like, sir, but, if you please, some- 
body that’s got a more pleasant countenance than yours.” 

“ Alas! my heart and will have been good to serve you; 
but, as yoa wish it, there is a young travelling curate at the 
present mothent staying with me who is very zealous. He has 
heard much of your notorious doings upon the king’s highway, 
and feels ambitious to convert you from sin and wickedness, 
and prepare you for the scaffold,” said the chaplain, with a 
pious groan. ¢ 

“ All right, then, send him when you like,” 

The minister departed. 

The heavy doors were 
sing loudly and merrily. 

As best he could he amused himself by carving his name on 
the prison walls with a long nail. 

He did the same upon the large, heavy oak table. 

Having clambered up to his window bars, he looked out 
upon the beautiful face of the country, and like a young caged 
skylark he sighed to be on the wing again. : 

Towards evening the gaoler introduced a young clergyman, 
saying, as he opened the door, | 

“Blue Jacket, -the Rev. Mr. Nelle Lovedale has come to 
convart ye. I hope you'll be werry serious and good,” 

The sinking sun shed its rays through the prison bars. 

Blue Jacket sat in the shade with an averted face. 

He seemed for once dejected and sorrowful. 

“Myr, Lovedale! . Oh, yes, I forgot,” said Blue Jacket, 
dreamily and musing. “Take a seat, if you can find one ; 
but——” 

He turned his face round, 

The young minister was weeping. 

“Ah! look at that! look at that, you hardened young 
rascal,” the gaoler said, as he moved towards the door to go 
out. ‘Look at that now. Why even the young minister is 
crying at your hardness of heart.” 

The gaoler thought it incumbent upon him to follow the 
example of the minister, and wiped his eye with the tail of his 
coat, and pulled a most ugly face before he retired. 

The door had been but a moment shut, when the handker- 
chief dropped from the minister’s face. 

“ What |!” exclaimed Blue Jacket, as he narrowly scrutinised 
the features of the young minister. ‘‘ Ellen Lovedale !” 

“ Hush !” said the minister, “or all is lost! I heard of 
your arrest, This is my disguise !” 

Blue Jacket fell, upon his knees and kissed the girl's hands 
again and again. 

At that moment the cell door opened, and the gaoler 
entered ! 

The young minister turned upon the gaoler haughtily, 
saying, ; : ‘ 

‘‘Can’t you see that the prisoner is upon his knees, and 
silently praying with me? How dare you intrude upon our 
devotions ?” 

The gaoler blushed deeply, and retiring, said, 

“ Beg pardon, sir. Thought as how you couldn’t make any 
good of him, and so 1-——” 

“Well, my good man, leave us to our devotions, I beg.” 

“You see, sir, I goes off duty at eight o’clock, and another 
comes on for the night, then, sir,—and——” 

“ Begone, prattler,” said the minister, “once more leave us 


in peace ” 


locked, and Blue Jacket began to 
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The door closed. ; 

“ Another comes op, at eight o'clock for the night!” the 
minister mused. “Capital! The thing is easy ; it could not 
be better! To-morrow night at this time you are free !” 

Blue Jacket could do no more than fling his arms rouad 
Ellen’s neck. 

He kissed her a hundred times, and asked to hear of her 
strange adventures down from London; but she deferred the 
narration, saying, 

“When you are once more free, and galloping towards 
London with a light heart, I will-tell you all that has befallen 
the ‘ Fly-by-Nichts ;’ but until then wait patiently. For the 
present, adieu!” 

Blue Jacket kissed her again and again. 

She departed ! | = 
Fa white cambric handkerchief was held to her eyes as she 

eit, 

“ Poor young man!” said the gaoler, feelingly, “ I’m afeercd 
its no use 0’ talking to that hardened young willin.” With 
that the outer gates were opened, and the Rev. Nelle Lovedale 
left the castle, ~ 

Blue Jacket was more jolly that night than ever. 

He sang and danced, and rattled his chains, until the day 
turnkey thought his prisoner had gone crazy. 

The moon arose, and shed its rays within his dismal cell! 

When the tower clock solemnly tolled the hour of midnight, 
Blue Jacket listened at the door of his dungeon. 

All was still ! 

Ellen Lovedale had given him two small saws and a file ! 

She had concealed them in the leggings of her boots, 

With these the highwayman began to work. ‘» 

Before morning his irons andghackles were all but loose. 

With little more labour he might have totally divested him- 
self of them, 

He knew, however, that his cell would be examined early in 
the morning. | 

He therefore left the rivets in the irons and shackles which 
kept them together, but could remove them at a moment’s 
notice. 

The gaoler visited his prisoner early on the morrow. 

* He found Blue Jacket intently engaged in reading a prayer- 
ook, 

Altogether his face and general demeanour wore an unusual 
and commandable aspect of sincere piety. 

The bread and water were left on the table, and the unsus- 
pecting turnkey departed. : 

During the day the Rey. Mr, Nelle Lovedale called, accom- 
panied by the chaplain. 

The latter was particularly struck by the altered demeanour 
of the hitherto obdurate prisoner. 

Prayers were said, and hymns were sung, in which Blne 
Jacket’s voice could be heard high above, and louder than the 
rest. é 

It was, however, observed by the chaplain, and with evident 
pleasure, that his young brother minister and the prisoner 
often hung their heads very low, and applied handkerchiefs to 
their eyes ! ; 

Such contrition and happiness the worthy chaplain did not 
expect to see in one who had so stoutly resisted all his pre- 
vious exhortations and admonitions, 

Whether the pocket handkerchiefs were to dry up penitential 
or joyous tears, we leave our attentive readers to surmise. 

Sufiice it to say, however, that when the chaplain offered up 
a final prayer, the Rev. Nelle Lovedale and the prisoner knelt 
side by side with handkerchiefs to their eyes, and any one 
could have easily observed how the frames of both individuals 
heaved and shook with emotion ! 

The chaplain and his brother minister took their departure, 
shaking Blue Jacket cordially by the hand. ° 

The minister had not departed .more than a moment when 
the prisoner burst out into a quiet latgh ! 

He -shook again with merriment. The gaoler entered, 
however, and Blue Jacket resumed his prayer-book very 
devoutly. 

* Well, 'm very glad they’ve done ye some good,” said he, 
“ but ye be an unkimmon rogue, Master Blue Jacket, for is 
takes a brace of parsons to conyart thee! They be coming 
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avain to-night, so the young ’un told me, so prepare thyself 
well, for thee hasna many days to live, so I hear.” é 

With that the gaoler departed, and Blue Jacket grinned. 
“ Both coming again to-night, eh ? Why, what does all this 
mean ?” : 

He could not make it out at all. 

At half-past seven precisely the Rev. Mr. Lovedale arrived 
in full clerical attire, for he was going to administer the 
sacrament, he said, and was ushered into the dungeon. 

The gaoler stood outside. 

What passed within he knew not, 

He heard them singing a bymn together, and thought the 
prisoner was becoming amazingly pious all at once, judging 
from the loudness of his voice. 

Had he seen all that was then transpiring it would have 
opened his eyes considerably. 

While they were singing a hymn, the Rev. Mr. Lovedale 
was unloosing the rivets of Blue Jacket’s shackles. 

This done, he lifted up his skirts and produced therefrom a 

second suit of clerical vestments, \ 
Blue Jacket put them on, wig and all! 

The transformation was sc great that no one could have 
detected him. 

When Mr. Lovedale pulled up his clerical skirts Blue Jacket 
was much surprised to find that the reverend gentieman had 
on a suit of clothes similar to his own in every respect ! 

When, therefore, Blue Jacket had put on the suit of clericals 
which had been frought for him, Mr, Lovedale pulled off his 
own, and hid them under the cot bed! 

He then approached the cell door, saying aloud, “ Well, 
then, my friend, as you desire it, I will leave the Castle, and 
bring the regular chaplain to see you ; he only lives a hundred 
yards from the gates.” 

His voice attracted the gaoler’s attention. 

He opened the cell door ! 

Blue Jacket, in his clerical attire, and with a handkerchief 
to his face, passed out, 

The goaler bowed, peeped in, and seeing the prisoner 
sitting in his chair in a dark part of the cell, said grufily, 

“ Well, you are a trouble to ’em !” and locked the door, 

The moment that was done Ellen Lovedale resumed her 
clerical attire, 

She rattled Blue Jacket’s chains, occasionally, however, to 
deceive the goaler’s ears, but could not help suppressing 
smothered laughter the while. 

In half-an-hour the chaplain arrived, and was ushered into 
the cell, . 

The gaoler did not enter, but left the door ajar, and went 
away. . : 

‘“‘ Where is the prisoner ?”’ asked the chaplain, in surprise. 

“Oh, he’s gone into the governor’s room for afew moments, 
he was just now sent for. He won’t be long,” 

The chaplain, suspecting no harm, sat down and sighed 
over Blue Jacket’s depravity. 

“Wait a moment, reverend sia,’ said Mr. Lovedale, 
will go and fetch the prisoner. 
ere he goes to London,” 

The chaplain made no reply, but opened his prayer-book, 
and sat reading, 

Ina moment Ellen Lovedale closed the door, turned the 
key noiselessly in the lock, and departed. 

“Good evening, sir,” said the gaoler, respectfully, as he 
passed him in the Castle yard. 

“ Good evening,” was Mr. Lovedale’s reply, as he went out. 
“The prisoner is deeply engaged with your good and pious 
chaplain. I have done all I can for the poor ignorant and 
depraved young highwayman. Don’t disturb them in their 
devotions for at least half-an-hour.” 

The outer gates were opened ! 

He departed |! 

In half-an-hour the gaoler went to the cell door, and heard 
the chaplain shouting out at the top of his voice, 

“Murder! Thieves! Let me out! Let me out !” 

The door was opened, 

Lo ! Great was the surprise of all ! 

The prisoner had escaped ! 

The truth instantly flushed upon the minds of all, 


sf I 
He desires much to see you 
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The alarm was sounded all over the Castle, and mounted 
men sent in pursuit. ; 

’*T was all in vain. 

At that moment Ellen Lovyedale, in man’s attize, was 
furiously galloping along the road to London, 

By her side rode Blue Jacket, laughing. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
TREACHERY—THE SPY IN SOCIETY—THE INTRIGUE—THE 


DEFAMATION—THE DUEL OF REVENGE—THE RESULTI~ — 


THE SORCERER IS DEFIED. 


THE news of Harry Percy’s duel with the famous Count~ 
Vincento, and its successful issue, filled Castle Percy with sur- 
rise, 

y Earl Percy, old as he might be, and infirm, was astounded | 

That his youngest son, a mere boy, should haye rescued 
a beautiful maiden from a watery grave, afterwards act as 
second to Colonel Ashton, and then avenge his death at the 
sword’s point, were matters and facts that fairly stupefied the 
delighted old nobleman. 

When Harry’s sister, Lady Laura, heard of it, however, she 
turned deadly pale. 

She tottered from weakness, and retreated from the presence 
of her father. 

Why was this? 


Had she, a fair and beautiful young girl, an earl’s daughter, 


ever aught to say or do with Count Vincento? 

Had not her brother Harry informed them all that he had 
rendered his king and.country a service, in ridding the world 
of a noted seducer and rogue, who under an assumed name, 
had crept into the best society, although at the same time 
he belonged to, and was asworn member of, an infamous band 
of thieves and cut-throats, under the leadership of Ivan the 
Terrible ? / 

Be that as it may, the young and seductive Laura, trembled 
mn every limb as she listened to the reading of her brother's 

etter. 

When she retired to her chamber she bitterly wept. 

No one was nigh to witness her grief, save Jessie, her 
faithful maid. : 


Jessie was a foundling, and when but a babe had been 


discovered in Percy Park, near to a spot where a gipsy en- 
campment had stood the night before. 

She had been well cared for, and grew up a beautiful girl, 
with large, dark flashing eyes, a nut-brown complexion, 
long black hair, and a bewitching figure. 

As she knelt, or sat at the feet of her young mistress, she 
gazed long and ardently at the weeping maid, and said, 

“ Dear young mistress, your tears and sorrow give me pain. 
You have always been good and kind to me, a poor, friendless 
orphan. We have been reared together, and have been con- 
stant companions, and although I am but a servant and slave, 
you have ever called me your sister Jessie. As your poor 
slave, then, or as your sister Jessie, let me beg and beseech 
you to confide to me the secret of your sorrows.” ee 

“The name of that accursed wretch fills me with horror,” 
said Lady Laura, in deadly pallor. 

‘What name, fair lady?” asked the gipsy maid, in sur- 
prise. 

‘“ What name?” said Laura, with a trembling lip, “ why, 
that of Count Vincento, and of his ruthless master, Ivan the 
Terrible |” 

“I have heard of the frightful doings of Ivan the Terrible 
on sea and land, my own heart’s mistress, but never, until 
now, of Count Vincento’s. Was he not one of the leaders of 
fashion in London ?” asked Jessie, with distended eyes. 

‘He was, alas! for my happiness; but never, until now, 
could I believe that he was in league with Ivan and his 
terrible band, But this I know,” said Laura, with trembling 
lips, ‘‘ Count Vincento was a murderer, and ” 

‘“‘ Murderer ?” asked Jegsie, in alarm. 

“Murderer! Aye, a most foul, cruel assassin! If you doubt 
me—if, hitherto, you could never assign 4 Cause for my me- 
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Jancholy and sadness, listen to my painful story, 
incident of Ivan the Terrible’s band.” 
After a pause, Lady Laura began with a trembling voice :— 
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and of one | “T wished to make some observations ; she would not listen 
to 


me, but broke out into a tirade about the vanity of girls, 
and reproached me with ever having believed for a moment 


‘““My aunt,” said Laura, “ went to Paris, to attend a lawsuit | that the Count bestowed a thought upon me, 


she had there, and for health’s sake my noble father permitted 
me to accompany her. She went out each day, thinking it 
wouid enable her to influence her judges, In the evening we 
took pleasant walks, and there I often met a distinguished- 
looking gentleman of decidedly English appearance, though 
named,/Count Vincento. | 

“ He was my constant shadow ! 

‘His presence became to me intolerable, and from tha 
time my indifference was changed to aversion,” 

7 “Was he a person likely to cause such a sentiment ?” said 
essle,. — 

“Why should you ask ?” inquired Lady Laura. ‘“ You were 
too young to have remarked anything ; but do you frécollect 
my cousin Richard, the son of.my father’s brother ?” 

Jessie contracted her eyebrows, and replied in a short 
manner, 

“Yes; he was a young naval officer. When ke returned 
from sea, he usually spent most of his leisure time at Percy 
House, in London. He was a lieutenant, in the frigate 
‘ Macedonian ;’ have you heard from him lately ?” 

““When we left Paris, his mother was very uneasy respect- 
ing his silence, He isdead!’’said Lady Laura with desperate 
calmness. 

“ Dead !”’ exclaimed Jessie, with astonishment. 

“‘ Count Vincento killed him !” 

‘Ts your aunt ignorant of this?” 

“Listen, The time is come for me to disclose all to you. 
You know I had been brought up with Richard. Whena 
child I loved him as a brother; but as years rolled on I looked 
upon him as my future husband, or, rather, I might say these 
two sentiments were blended together into one ; but although 
you were my constant companion, you were, then, young, and 
our love, no doubt, escaped you.” 

“To speak the truth, Lady Laura, I recollect something, 
which ought to have enlightened me on the subject. But 
can it be possible that Richard is dead? When and where did 
it happen ?”” | 

* Listen, I had been promised marriage by him, Can you 
now comprehend my aversion to the count ?” 

“ Yes. 

“Vincento redoubled his pursuit of me. Informed of our 
residence in Paris, he tried, with great perseverance, toform a 
connection with those who might be of assistance to my aunt 
in her law affairs. He did so, and gained so much influence 
with them, that he was soon in a position to be of the greatest 
service to my aunt. 

‘“‘ Winding his way thus clear, he one day declared his inten- 
tion to my aunt of lodging at the same hotel. The reception [ 
gave him was very chilling; but his manner was so fascinating 
that, by flattery, he showed my aunt how greatly he could 
assist her in the progress of her suit, and she invited him to 
visit us as often as he thought proper. On leaving the room 
he cast avery significant look atme, He did this in order- 
that he might be able to approach me more intimately on the 
next occasion. - 

‘‘ T expressed suspicions as to his sincerity ; but my aunt ~ 
replied that I was crazy, and alsothat we sbould avail our- 
selves of the Count’s kind offers since he would be so advan- 
tageous to us. 

‘‘ My aunt had been very handsome in her youth, She was 
then only forty years of age. 

‘The Count perceived one day that she received with great 
pleasure some little gallantries which he addressed to her in 
jest. He increased his attentions so much that in a short 
time she could not do without him. 

‘’ He would accompany us everywhere : to the theatre, or 
walking or riding. 

“ T remarked to my aunt that he being young and rich this 
intimacy might compromise me, 

“ Her reply was, that I was quite wrong to alarm myself. 


a 


She was a widow and free ; the Count had told her he loved |* 


her, adding that he took deep interest in the lawsuit because 
it gave him an opportunity of enjoying her society, 


“ He often sent minstrels under our window, saw us every 
day, and constaatly gave us similar bouquets, in order, as he 
told my aunt, that my self-love might not be wounded. 

“ One day, finding me.alone, he made a declaration of 
love. Considering as a merit in my eyes the ability with 
which he had deceived my aunt, he thought I should admire 
and feel kindly disposed towards him for this enormous 
sacrifice,” 

“ And was your aunt informed of this avowal of Count 
Vincento ?” 

‘ Yes ; that very evening I told her all !” 

“Then you unmasked him !” said Jessie, with a bright eye. 

“Jessie ! you cannot tell the vanity and weakness of 
women !” 

-“ What! would she not believe you?” 
‘Yes, she did ; and that same evening our door was closed 


-against the Count, 


‘‘ He guessed what had happened, and wrote a long letter to 
my aunt, 

‘The next day she received him more kindly than before ! 
When he had left the house, my aunt came and scolded me 


_ very severely ; she declared I was jealous of the Count’s love 


for her, and that I had calumniated him in order to have him 
excluded from the house,” 

‘‘ She must have been mad !” said the maid, with a curling 
lip. 
‘“ Matters resumed their usual course. The Count never 
spoke of love to me, still he spent whole days with us, 

“On the 14th of May !—ah! I shall never forget that 
date !—my aunt told me that the noise of the court-yard gate 
of the hotel disturbed her so much that she would exchange 
apartments with me, The room, which until then I had occu- 
pied, looked into the street, and hada balcony ! 

“ WhatI havetoadd is fearful! On that day we had been 
out for a long drive in the carriage, accompanied by the 
Count. 

“ When we returned, we sat together until very late in the 
evening, my aunt appearing very much pre-occupied. At 
length we retired, and went tobed |” 

Here Laura turned deadly pale, shuddered, and then con- 
tinued in a broken voice :— ' 

“ The next day I expressed a wish tosee my aunt as usual, 
when her maid, with an embarrassed air, told me that she 
was indisposed, and could not see either me or any one, 

“Upon returning to my own apartment a stranger inquired 
for me ; a dark, pale man gave me a letter without uttering 
a syllable. I cannot tell what I thought or felt, but a tremour 
ran through my veins. Upon opening the letter I found a 
ring which I had given to Richard.”’ ; 

“ And the letter—the letter?” 

‘Was from Richard ; he was dying !”’ 

“From your cousin Richard ?” 

“Yes, The words it contained seemed to me to be written 
in characters of blood! They were these, 

«*¢T have been in Paris two days.- I know all! I saw, this very night, 


Count Vincento descending from your balcony, after which you closed the 
window. I fought with him instantly. I sought death and he has given it 


to me. Be thou accursed! You shall Know more when you return to 
London. Conceal from my mother the story of my death. My sight is 
failing. Iam dying fast! a 2 


“ And nothing more?” asked Jessie, in alarm. 

_“ Not a word,” Laura replied, with an agonised expression, 

“ What a mystery!” said Jessie. ‘‘ Who, then, could have 
appeared at your chamber window?” 

“Did I not tell you that my apartments were occupied by 
my aunt that very evening? No doubt the Count had ob- 
tained a rendezvous from her in order to serve his wicked 
designs. You understand me now? She is exactly my height, 
dark as I am, and thus was my dear lost cousin fatally 
deceived !” 

“Oh, how horrible !” 

“Upon reading this letter I was almost mad ; 1 felt asifina 
dream, A friend of his told me the rest, which was this: On 
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his return from a voyage to China, Richard had reached 
London ; he only spent one q°7 there, and, being misled by 
some caltmny which had got abroad about me, he left for 
Paris with a-friend to whom he said, ‘Phey tell me that 
Laura’ has betrayed me shamefully ; it cannot be, but, if that 
be true, there shall be death to my rival or to me!” 

“But who could have slandered you so. much in London ?” 
Jessie asked. 


““T wish that I knew. Richard had not even seen his 


mother, Every one was in ignorance of his short stay in 
London, In vain did I question his friend on this point, he 
was eilent,” - 

“That is very strange.” 

“Unfortunately, he shared Richard’s suspicions, What I 
foresaw occurred ; I was compromised most tatally on account 
of the attentions of the Count ; I passed in Paris as his mistress, 
and, when Richard inquired about me, I was wrongfully 
accused by one common voice. However, determined not to 
be misled by appearances, cousin Richard went to the Count 
and told him of his affection for me, and that we were be- 
trothed, adding that young girls were often coquettish and 
still not- culpable, and that the world was oftentimes slan- 
derous on that account, He entreated the Count, in the name 
of honour, not to conceal the truth, and, whatever it was, he 
would believe it,” ; 

“And the Count, what said he?” asked Jessie. 

“ Far from being touched and softened by this language he 
treated him with hauteur, and said, 

“«« Since you have watched the Lady Laura for two days of 

course you know which is her chamber?’ . 

'  *T know it, for, unnoticed by her, I saw her in the baicony.’ 

“Tf it will be any satisfaction for you to know the truth or 
falsehood of what rumour says, be in front of that balcony at 
three o’clock to-morrow morning, and your curiosity shall be 
fully satisfied,’ 

“Tn his passion Richard struck him, At break of day a 
duel ensued, and Richard fell. His last wish was to conceal 
his death from his mother; he wished to leave her in that 
uncertainty common to the lives of all who go to sea,” 

Lady Laura had scarcely finished the painful story of her 
wrongs when she fell back upon the couch on which she sat, 
and burst into a flood of bitter, bitter tears. 

Not so Jessie. 

She rose to her feet as if stung by an adder ! 

Her eyes flashed a strange and deadly light. 

Her face was flushed, and with outstretched hand to heaven 
she looked like one inspired. 

She seemed as one who saw both the future and the past. 

Her strange majestic and determined attitude struck Laura 
with surprise, 

For a time Jessie’s lips moved as if in prayer, and her 
eyes were suffused with tears. 

Her countenance suddenly changed from its calm, holy look. 

Her eyes flashed fire ! ; 

Her whole frame trembled with awful passion, and her 
breast heaved quickly and her breath was short, 

She ground her white pearly teeth and laughed aloud ! 

“What means this?” inquired Lady Laura, in’terror and 
surprise. 

“What means this?’ repeated Jessie, with looks of com- 
passion upon her young and pallid mistress, ‘“ What means 
this?” she said, with a faint smile, “Ha! ha! TI was born 
under a spell, fair lady, my loved and darling mistress! It is 
not yet broken, Jama gipsy !” she exclaimed, in triumph; 
“the mysteries of our race you canuot—never will know, 
But listen,” she added, with a trembling lip, “ Z knew all the 
very moment it happened!” 

“What?” gasped Laura, in agony and surprise. 

“Tis true,” said Jessie, with the air of a queen, 

Her manners had instantly changed. 

She looked no more the willing and obedient servant. 

Laura listened with distended eyes to the words of the gipsy- 
girl, who, with awful calmness, said slowly, 

“This is the Sorcerer’s work !" . 

“The Sorcerer? What mean ye?” asked Laura, in fright, 

“The Sorcerer? ‘Yes. Be not afraid nor alarmed, dear 
lady, I am born to revenge you !” 
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After a solemn pause, she added, with terrible passion, 

“ And I WILL revenge gow!” 

Young Lady Laura seemed stupefied at what she heard. 

She seemed to be in a dream as she listened to what Jessie 
added, 2 

“To-night, you must come with me. We will meet Basil in 
the convent ruins. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE INCANTATION IN THE: ABBEY RUINS AT MIDNIGHT— 
THE STORM—THE APPEARANCE OF EVIL SPIRITS—A VISION 
OF THE SCORPION APPEARS—SCENES OF AWFUL MYSTERY 
—LAURA AND. JESSIE, CONCEALED IN THE RUINS, SEE ALL 
—THE*DREAD RESOLVE ! ; 


. 

PERCY CASTLE stood high among mountains that overlooked 
the sea, and was surrounded by a magnificent park domain 
that stretched for miles on either hand in hill or dale, while 
thick forest-like trees broke in upon the view and diversified 
the beautiful grand and romantic landscape, | 

Twas midnight, The castle clock had solemnly tolled the 
awful dreaded hour. e 

The moon had climbed high into the heavens, and sailed 
bright and majestic among the stars, > | 


You shall hear and see what few could 
hear and see, and live! Courage, Lady Laura. Follow me!” 3 


At that lonely hour there issued from the castle gates two 


ficures! Both were cloaked and disguised ! 
They were none other than the Lady Laura and Jessie. 


They were journeying to the ruined abbey, which, covered — 


with ivy, lay sleeping in the vale beneath them. 
They journeyed forward with courage and determination. 


As they walked down the mountain side into the valley 


towards the abbey ruins, Jessie suddenly stopped and bade 
Laura hide in a clump of trees. 

There were heard the footsteps of some one approaching. — 

“Silence !” whispered Jessie, ‘’tis he! He is going to his. 
incantations in the rnins. This is his hour!” . 

‘“ Who approaches ?” asked Laura, timidly. 


“°Tis Basil the Sorcerer, and Ivan the Terrible,” whispered r 
~ 


the gipsy girl, as she peeped through the bushes. 

Three figures were discovered stealing down towards the 
abbey. They were evidently anxious to escape all observa- 
tion, and, therefore, walked close to the bushes in which 
Lanra and Jessie were concealed ! 

The first man was a tall, rough, heavily-armed, and de- 


termined-looking man, whose heavily booted heel struck the - 


ground as if he wished to crush all that came in his way. 


He was cloaked and masked, asif he wished no one, not even 


a passing bat upon the wing, to look upon or detect him. ~~ 
His companion was an old man, who, lantern in hand, 
crept along, muttering to himself. . 


“ 


“The human victim, Ivan,” said the old man, with glisten- 


ing eyes, “have you secured him? Remember, this is the 


Bond of Blood!” 
“I do—the victim is here!” growled Ivan the Terrible, who, 


by the light of the Sorcerer's lamp, was now discovered lead- 
ing a beautiful youthful victim that was to be sacrificed at 
the terrible ordeal ! . 


He was quite a boy—pale, pretty, and engaging. He was 


bound by the hands, was blind-folded, and a rope was round 
his neck by which Ivan pulled and dragged him along ! 

‘Ha, ha!” laughed the Sorcerer, “I should know the 
features of the victim ; it is Edward, the youngest son of Earl 
Percy, my enemy! Youkidnapped him! Ha! hal” 

At that moment terrible screams were heard, 

Dark and ghastly spirits appeared | 

They danced around Ivan and his victim ! 

Ivan trembled in every limb, The sights that then ap- 
peared before his astonished eyes froze his heart’s blood, 

“°Tis the Dance of Death!’ said the Sorcerer; “ behold |” 

At that moment a strange form appeared that terrified both 
the Sorcerer and Ivan, 

He was cloaked from head fo foot, and with a huge long 
sword in his right hand, he boldly advanced, and 
terrifying tones, 

(To be continued.) 


said ih- 
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OR, 


. A LEGEND OF WALBROOK. 





PERHAPS no spot in the metropolis of England has undergone so 
many transformations as that in the neighbourhood of the far- 
famed London Stone. Dow-Gate has long vanished, with its 
fellows; the rapid Wallbrook has for many centuries been covered 
over; and London Stone, that object of never-ending dispute and 
conjecture among the learned and curious, has crept into the 
church of St. Swithin. Where, I pray you, are those magnificent 
churches of which the old -city historian, Stowe, speaks with such 
allowable pride? Where is the splendid palace which once stood in 
the neighbourhood—not forgetting the stronghold, Tower Royal, 
at no great distance, and of which nothing now remains but the 
name? They are gone, like these who raised and inhabited them, 
and only he who delights in dwelling on things long gone by can 
trace out their various sites. 


In the reign of Richard the First, Walbrook was not, asit is now, 
hidden from view. It was then a rapid stream, which passed over 
the site of the present street, and, rushing down Dowgate Hill, 
flowed through Dow-Gate, and emptied itself into the Thames. 


It was on the evening preceding the day on which he of the lion 
heart entered London in triumph, after his return from captivity in 
Austria, long after the vesper-bell had rung, that two ruftianly- 
looking men were standing under the shade of a pent-house on the 
banks of this stream, engaged in earnest conversation. 


Their gait and air were those of retainers or armed vassals. 

‘ Their jerkins were of coarse green serge, over which they wore 
jacks or actons of tough bull’s hide, at that time the only defensive 
armour for the body worn by the common soldiers; their legs were 
bare from the middle of the thigh nearly to the ankle, and their feet 
were covered in short buskins of leather. Their arws consisted ofa 
sword and long knife, or dudgeon dagger, and they carried with 
them bucklers of a diminutive size, studded with nails, and orna- 
mented at the edges with a sort of fringe or hair. 


“The fiend rive this tardy knight |’? exclaimed one of the 
worthies, stamping with impatience; ‘‘ by St. Erkenwald, we shall 
be disturbed by the city wateh, an’ he come not soon.” 


‘‘Wist, Leof,” replied his comrade, “keep a guard on thy 
tongue, or if ye must talk, let it be in a somewhat gentle tone, or 
we may have a greeting from some of the citizen’s windows, per- 
haps from old Bouyrie yonder, who is a shrewd hand at the cross- 
bow, and bears us Saxons no good will, as you know.” 

“* I fear not his shafts,” replied Leor, with an oath, “‘and I will 
take care that he shall not show his skill much longer; my dagger 
and his costaid shall be acquainted ere many days be past.” 


“You must swear that to-morrow,” said the other, ‘‘for you 
may not go home scatheless to-night: he whom we have to do 
with ig a proper man-at-arms, and carries a sharp sword aud a 
heavy. Thou wilt find him no child’s play, by my halidame!” 


“Tut, I fear it not,” replied Leof, ‘“‘ my hand is steady, and——” 

Ashe spoke a figure was observed advancing cautiously towards 
them, under the shadow of the houses, and in a few minutes @ man 
clad in complete armour, but enyeloped ina large dark mantle, stood 
before them. His height and size far exceeded that of ordinary 
men, and his step was calm and dignified. The sword pommel of 
silver, and the richly chased dagger, the massy chain of gold around 
his neck, and the gilt spurs which clanked on his heels, showed 
that he was a knight, while the deep scar on his forehead indicated 
that he had performed some service in tl®field. 

“Well, my trusty fellows,” said he, ‘‘ have you seen aught of 
mine enemy vet?” — 

‘* No,” replied one of the ruffians, ina surly tone, ‘“‘and we have 
waited your coming almost since nightiall.” 

‘‘ Tut, chafe it not, Leof,” said the knight, ‘‘ but prepare thyself, 
for he will pass this way anon.” 

“‘T am ready, Sir Radulf,” said Cedric, the other worthy, touch- 
ing the hilt of his dagger; ‘‘ my basilard here is sharp, and my arm 
is firm.” 

He half unsheathed the weapon as he spoke, and its bright blade 
gleamed in the moonlight, for the queen of heaven was struggling 


through the dark and murky clouds, and as her edge now and then 
appeared above them, her beams were poured over the ancient 
Dowgate, and fell inan uninterrupted line on the gurgling stream, 
as it rushed along. 


The spire of the venerable church of St. Mary Bothawe raised 
its grey head high above the surrounding houses, and the faint 
sound of the evening service reached the ears of the guilty trio, who 
retired under the pent-house, and conversed in low whispers. Various 
plans were proposed for putting their victim to death without 
alarming the neighbourhood. 

“*T would advise,” said Leof,.‘* that he be Strangled. 
a stout coilof hempin my pouch; ’twould makeno noise.” 


“€ Ah, ah, ah!” Jaughed Cédric, but in an under tone, ‘* why, 
thou wouldst be playing at bell-the-cat, ay! I am for treat- 
ing him to sharp steel, like a soldier. What say ye, Sir Radulf?” 


** Thou art much of my mind,” repled the knight; ‘‘ but we have 
no time left for parley—here comes fhine enemy. Back and conceal 
yourselves awhile, and when I give the word, rush out and 
strike.” 

The ruffians instantly obeyed, and Sir Radulf, stepping forward, 
gained the small wooden bridge which crossed the brook at that 
spot, and waited the approach of his victim. Hecame onat a leisure 
pace, followed by a serving-man, and prepared to cross the brook ; 
when the knight, throwing aside his mantle, and extending his arm, 
said, in a fierce tone, ‘ 

“¢ Geoftery Mery], thou ait in my power. Commend thyself to 
God, for this night thou shalt lie in Abraham’s bosom.” 

*‘ Radulf de Bracy,’’ replied the young man, “ why dost thou 
seek to murder one who never wronged thee ? Away with thee, 
thou fierce man, or I will raise the watch.” FS 

‘* Slave !” cried the knight, ‘* dost thou taunt me at this hour, 
and in this place? Down, down on thy knees, and mutter a prayer 


I haye 


_for thy soul’s safe passage to heaven, for no earthly power can 


save thee.” 

A bell at this moment tolled out, and the moon was entirely 
shrouded in a mass of thick and murky clouds. 

“< Hear’st thou that bell?” cried Sir Radulf, “it sounds thy 
passing knell. Die, presumptuous boy !” 

And, unsheathing his sword as he spoke, he made a furious 
lunge at his enemy. 

The sword+struck the young man on the chest, but he worea 
shirt of steel under his jerkin, and the weapon was rendered harm- 
less ; nevertheless, it was given with such violence, that Geoffery 
Meryl staggered back several paces, and would have fallen but for 
his serving-man, who, rushing up, supported his master with his 
left arm, while with his right he drew his sword, and dealt the 
knight a blow on the head, which the mailed hood he wore alone 
prevented from being fatal; but Sir Radulf instantly recovered 
himself, and, shouting to his villanous associates, they immediately 
appeared and joined in the strife. With such odds in favour of the 
assassins, it could not be expected that the combat would beof long 
duration, for even the giant strength of Sir Radulf was more than 
a match for ordinary men, even at that rude period, when effeminate 
habits had not made such inroads upon the physical strength of the 
English people. 

Ere a dozen blows had been exchanged, Geoffery’s follower fell 
at his feet with a gasp, and, rolling over the side of the bridge, fell 
with a heavy splash into the brook; at the same moment his 
master’s sword was dashed from his grasp by the powerful arm of 
Sir Radulf de Bracy; yet ere the giant knight could strike him 
down, he grappled with his enemy, and seized him by the throat ; 
but it was a hopeless struggle, he reeled and fell, pierced by the 
daggers of the ruftians, and Sir Radulf, half-choked, shook himself, 
wiped the blood from his. armour, and, resuming his mantle, bade 
the ruffians cast the body into the stream. 

His commands were obeyed, and the corpse of the ill-fated youth 
was thrown into the brook; the bubbles which rose on its surface 
sparkled for a moment in the moonbeams, tlien burst, and the 
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stream resumed its wonted smoothness, thouzh it swept over the 
corpse of one of the fairest youths in England. 


* * * % *% * 


There are few persons who have not heard or réad of the 


splendid entry of Richard the First into London,after he had been 
liberated by his implacable foe, Leopoid of Austria. This has been 
so often described, that any attempt of ours to. detail the gorgeous 
spectacles with which the royal citizens had prepared to welcome 
him, would, we fear, be considered presumption on our part; 
nevertheless, we must dwell fora moment on the scene. 


It was a clear and beautiful day on which the lion-hearted king 
made his entry into London, and as he rode through the Chepe, 
thousands of loval yoices greeted his return. The trappings of the 
horse he rode glittered with the most splendid ornaments, and the 
dress of the king himself was magnificent in+he extreme. 


He bowed gracefully to the people, whose shouts filled the air ; 
and his broad and open features were Jit up with raptureas he looked 
on the smiling countenances of those who surrounded him. Troops 
of armed citizens followed in his train; bills, pikes, lances, and 
rich armour flashed in the morning sun; the windows were hung 
with rich tapestry and cloth of gold, and the beauties of London 
graced each terrac@and balcony ; indeed, so great was_ the display 
made by the citizens of their wealth, that some of the German 
barons who had accompanied the king to England, were heard to 
gay, that had the arch-duke known of it, he would not have parted 
with his prisoner for so moderate a ransom. 


The procession moyed on towards the Guildhall, where a splendid 
repast was prepared. The king:sat aloft on the dais, surrounded 
by his nobles. On his right sat Henry Fitz-Alwaine, the mayor, 
(the first who bore that title in London) and over against him, 
De Antiloche and Durant, the sheriffs, in their rich dresses and 
olden chains. Inthe body of the hall were tables for the citizens, 
who were all clad in their best, and many of them in armour. 


Tn the galleries were minstrels stationed, whose fingers and 
lungs were exerted to the utmost for the gratification of thir 
sovereign. The most costly wines were dealt out by the generous 
Londoners, who were mad with joy for the return of their 
brave monarch. 


It was during the height of these revelries that a female form, 
closely veiled, followed by a young man of a gallant figure, was 
observed to enter the hall by aside door. Onward she came, un- 
heeding the looks of surprise and astonishment which greeted her 
appearance, and, having passed the row of men-at-arms that stood 
on the steps of the dais, and who made room for her, she advanced 
towards the king. 


At this moment a. knight stepped forward, and was about to 
interfere, when Richard spoke— 


“** Let her advance, Sir Radulf,’’ said he. 

“‘ My liege,” replied the wily villain, ‘‘might it not be some 
treasonable design against your grace’s life ?” 

““Tut, tut! good Sir Radulf,” exclaimed the king, impatiently, 
‘¢ shall we, who never shrunk from the scimitars and Jances of the 
Paynimw, tremble at, the approach of a timid woman? Come 
hither, damsel; we will do thee justice, though in the midst of 
wassail,” 

‘May heaven reward your grace!”’ said the maiden, with- 
drawing her veil, and discovering a countenance of dazzling beauty, 
though disfigured by weeping. Then, kneeling down, she con- 
tinued, in scarcely audible accents, “‘ My liege, I claim justice on a 
villain knight, who stands in your highness’s presence—he has 
treacherously slain my only brother.” 

Sir Radult’s frame quivered with impatience, but he dared not 
speak, and contented himself by scowling fiercely on the young 
kuight who had accompanied the maiden into the hall. 

“Rise, gentle maiden,” said the king, extending his hand to the 
suppliant, and name the villain who has robbed you of your kins- 
man.” 

‘¢ Te stands on your grace’s right hand,” replied the mourner ; 
‘‘ that dark, swarthy one, whom men call Sir Radulf de Bracy, on 
him I charge this deed !” 


. 


deceived me, but | have now my revenge by cheating thee; nay, 
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Sir Radulf sprang forward with a violence which seemed ag 
though he would have annihilated his accuser, when he was checked ~ 
by the king, who, in a stern voice, demanded what he had to say to 
the charge. : 

‘6 My liege,” replied De Bracy, endeavouring to stifle his emotion, 
“tis a vile plot to rob me of my life, or my still dearer good name. 
I do deny the charge; by my knighthood, ’tis false! Who supports 
this accusation ?” 


All pressed forward to hear the answer to this demand, when the ~ 
young knight before mentioned drew from his bosom a gold 
chain. . 


“‘ Your erace shall hear the particulars of this bloody story,” said — 
he, addressing the king. ‘‘ Last night, some two hours after moon= 
rise, this lady’s brother and my intimate, Master Geoffery Meryl, 
was returning home from his kinsman’s house, in the East 
Cheaping, attended only by his serving-man, when they were most 
savagely slain on their way home. Their bodies were this morning 
found at the grating under Dowgate, by the sentinel, who gave me 
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this gold chain, which he found clutched in the death-grasp of my 


murdered friend ; there is a medal attached to it which bears th 


? 






















he 
arms of Sir Radulfde Bracy! from whose neck the. chain was; 
doubtless, torn in the deadly strugele.” a 


De Bracy's dark countenance grew black as a thunder-clon cy 
and then changed to a livid hue, while he fiercely replied, oft 


‘‘This is a well-hatched conspiracy ; but am I to be condemned 
because, forsooth, a cliain thus marked has been found vponithe 
murdered man? I lost it ina ruffle at the Conduit, in the Chepe, 
some eight months since.” ‘rig 

“ Tis false !”’ said the young knight, “ thou hadst it round thy 
neck but yesterday—yet why need I argue with thee? Bring for- 
ward his partner. Here is one of thy accomplices.” | 


: Aste spoke a man-at-arms led forward the ruffian Leof, strongly 
ound. é oe 
“¢ Ah, villain!" cried Sir Radulf, while every nerve quivered with 
rage, ‘‘ art thou, too, leagued against me?” “a 
** Aye, Sir Knight,” growled the ruffian, in reply. 


“* You have 


never chafe it, I have looked on a sterner face than thine, and 
quailed not. Did you not tell us that the men we slew were 
Norn else should not my dagger have been drawn against 
them!’ 


‘“ Peace, slave!” said the king, mterrupting Leof. ‘* What ho! 
a guard there! Take this villain to the Chepe, and let him be hung 
forthwith. And thou, Sir Radulf, what hast thou-to say to this 
charge?” 

“‘My liege,”’ repliel De Bracy, kneeling before the king, “ I 
am innocent, so help me heaven and St. George! and I claim 
the combat against any knight who shall gainsay me.” 


He rose as lie spoke, and unfastening the jewelled clasp which 
confined his hood at the throat, he drew it from his head, and 
threw it on the floor, crying out in a voice of thunder, 

** Here is my gage!” 

All eyes were turned on the young knight who had made the — 
accusation, while he, striding forward, flung down his hood, 
scized the hand of Sir Radulf, and in a firm and solemn tone, 
using the customary forms on those occasions, said, | 


‘“Radulf de Bracy, whom I hold by the hand, I do here 
charge thee that thou hast treacherously slain my dear friend, 
Geomesy. Meryl ang this tam rene to maintain by my body 
as a lawful man and a true knight; and that 
80 help me God and his saints !” one Oy OP ae 


He rung the hand of De Bracy as ke spok : 
him with disdain. epee poke, and flung it from 


The guilty knight smiled darkly, and taking the hani of his 
accuser, said, 


‘“Walter of Wallington, whom I hold by the hand, I do here 
charge thee that thou hast lied in thy throat; for that I did not 
slay thy friend, as thou hast alleged ; and this I am ready to aver 
by my body as a true knight.” 
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CHAPTER IX—(continued). 


‘©T come to warn ye, human monsters !” 

At that same moment unseen spirits screamed aloud, and 
seemed to flee from the presence of the mysterious stranger. 

“Who art thou?” hissed the old man, in terrible anger. 

“Who art thou that dares cross the path of Ivan the 
Terrible?” said Ivan, with glistening eyes. 

“T am the Man of Mystery ?” was the solemn response. “I 
come to warn you; desist from your hellish rites, or perish !” 

“ Ha, ha!” said the Sorcerer in disdain, “ come to warn me ! 
You know me not,” 

“Nor do you me; yet the time shall come, and shortly, 
when both you and all that follow you shall tremble at the 
very name of the Man of Mystery! Go, then, practice your 
hellish rites, yet touch but a hair of Harry Percy, the un- 
resisting boy you have bound and threatened, and the earth 
shall open and engulph ye both! Wretches, farewell |” 

So saying, the strange apparition vanished like a thing of 
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Ivan and Dreadnought looked about them for a moment 
like men demented. 

The Sorcerer laughed aloud, and his voice re-echoed loud 
in that old, wild, and deserted ruin, 

At that moment a clap of thunder burst overhead with a 
terrible peal that shook the very earth. 

But soon quiet was again restored, Ivan was himself again, 
and followed the Sorcerer with a bold step. 

“The victim is Lady Laura’s brother,” said the old man; 
“tis well; the sooner every one of the Percys shall have 
succumbed to my power, Ivan, the sooner will you possess 
the charming Laura, your idol and heart’s queen,” 

Ivan now seemed to breathe with renewed courage and 
vigour, and he dragged his unconscious victim by the hempen 
halter with loud curses and vindictive oaths, 

“ Lady Laura is handsome,” chuckled the Sorcerer, 

“She could not be otherwise. The qualities of her pure, 
simple and affectionate heart beam in her eyes,” replied Ivan, 

“ Of what colour are her eyes? It is important to know,” 

She has a fine haze] eye, inclining to be dark,” 


ae 
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‘ Have they five in them?” asked the Sorcerer. 

‘“‘T have seen her but once in the day-time, but I have often 
gazed upon her in slumber.” 

“She is very accomplished, of course?” said the Sorcerer 
with a sneer. 

“ Highly so.” 

“‘ And her person ?” 

“ Perfect as nature could form it.” 

“Her temper ?” 

“ Gentle and yielding as a lamb.” 

“Speak no more, Ivan!” the Sorcerer said, ‘Thou shalt 
have thy wish! Sheis thine! By my awful mystic power, I 
swear it! Mark me, you are mine, both body and soul!” 

“T am !” was the fierce response. 

* And thou would’st see the mysteries of the past and 
future ?” 

*“T would, and wédd !” 

“ Will? What mean ye, Ivan?” asked the Sorcerer, with a 
. terrible scowl upon his countenance. : | 

‘I mean this.” said Ivan, with an awful oath, and still 
dragging along his blindfolded and unconscious victim, ‘ T 
mean that thou canst not prove thy power!” 4 

“Tyan, speak no more! Thou shalt this night behold that 
which, but for my mystic power, would strike thee dumb, and 
freeze thy very marrow !’” . 

‘Basil, I heed thee not ! Thou art old and in thy dotage !” 
Tyan replied, boldly, although, it must be confessed, that he 
secretly trembled at the Sorcerer’s solemn words. 

The Sorcerer looked at Ivan with a frown that seemed to 
overawe him. 

Grasping that huge, dark villain suddenly by the wrist with 
a firm grip, he smiled with a mingled expression of scorn, 
derision, contempt, and pity. 

In a yoice, which, without the slightest effort, seemed to 
possess a volume of sound equal to that of a dozen ordinary 
men, he said, in a hissing tone, 

“Worm! Think’st thou I direct my steps hither simply 
for the sake of proving to thee my potent power? Or think’st 
thou that any word of thine could stir up within me any 
feeling but profound contempt? Slaye! bound both body an¢ 
soul! the Hyil One prompts me to crush thee to atoms ‘upon 
this very spot! But, no!” he added, in a calmer tone, ‘ thou 
art not a fit subject for Basil’s great revenge! Know, that it 
is for purposes of my own, that I seek to deliver Laura Percy 
into thy blood-reddened hands! Thon shalt liye, Ivan the 
Terribie! Thou shalt liye and prosper ; but thou shalt be an 
instrument for my own secret revenge! Her life, her honour, 
is within reach of my magic art, my power! Ha, ha!” he 
laughed, sardonically, “thou shalt see with thy own eyes 
that to-night which shall thrill thy hardened soul, villain’ as 
thou art!~ Come, slave, follow me !” 

Laura, all trembling, and Jessie, full of valour, waited until 


Basil and Ivan had gone some distance, and then stealthily | 


followed. 

They were now not far from the Abbey ruins, and could 
plainly see its majestic ivy-capped towers rising against the 
clouds, while broken columns and shattered walls told ofthe 
havoc of time, 

A breeze had now arisen, which drove heavy banks of 
clouds against the sky, shutting out from view almost every 
ray of moonlight. 

The moon’s rays, however, would now and then appear for 
a second, as if to show more clearly the wildness and desolate 
grandeur of the hill-encircled vale, with its rocky rivulet, 
dense woods, and gigantic wreck of former days. 

But darkness would ‘return again, the winds moaned, and 
sung, and screamed aloud, through the ivy-covered ruins, 

Old and lofty trees sighed, and shook, and waved their 
creaking branches, ) 

A fitful flash of lightning illumined all for an instant. 

Low heavy thunder peals rumbled afar off, and the 
earth trembled, while, as winds rose higher and higher, they 
seemed to awake the cries, and shouts, and plaints of departed 
spirits that flitted through the deserted cloisters or danced 
among the tombs ! 

Laura and the gipsy-maid soon reached the Abbey ruins, 

They entered through a large hole in the wall, which 
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opened into a kind of passage, which led them into a spacinos 
hall, paved with large squares of black and white marble. 

Along one side of this an elegantly constructed staircase, 
also of marble, led to a series of galleries, from which they 
had a commanding view of a wide area beneath them, 

‘“‘ This must be the ruined chapel,” thought both. 

Such it was. 

All was still as death. 

Laura thought she heard whisperings in the darkness 


’ below. 


‘The gipsy drew her dagger. 

At that moment they perceived in the dark wilderness of 
ruins below the faint glimmering of a light. | 

It was Basil the Sorcerer ! 

He was alone, and muttered aloud as -he groped his way 
through the mass of fallen masonry and stones:— = = = =» 

* Allis well, the night is favourable. Ivan will proye an 
easy prey! How mournfully the wind sighs and moans to- 
night through the ruins! How awful and grand is this vast 
wreck with its massive towers! Yet often has it been the scene 
of my triumphs, Often have I trampled on the spirits of the 
living, and communed with the dead !” i >a 

He cautiously stepped forward, turning the light alternately 
on either side, and examining every recess as he adyanced. ~ 

He trayersed the whole length of the chapel several times, 
and called aloud, . 

“ Tyan, approach 

The sound of his own voice was the only answer as it 
echoed and re-echoed again and again. , 

He held the light aloft, and itsrays falling athwart his face 
showed all the terrible lineaments of his ferocious and repul- 
sive countenance, = | pik 

He gavanced towards the alter, and waved Big manic 
wand. 

His lantern was extinguished on the instant. 

Low wailing voices were heard. =e 

They seemed to issue from seyeral broken tombs. 

He waved his wand once more, and cried aloud, slowly and 
solemnly, in a voice that resounded through all the ruins, _ 

“Tvan! Ivan! Ivan !” 

“Who calls the Terrible?” answered a gruff voice from 
amid a pile of rubbish and ruins, 4 

“T, thy master, calls thee, slave ! 
or perish !” 

“Twill go no farther !” growled Ivan, still eagerly dragging 
the youthful victim after him, whose limbs shook under him, 
while cold, clammy perspiration oozed from his brow. 

Ivan felt that he was compelled to witness some terrible 
ordeal, and his guilty soul shuddered as the trial approached. 

Basil the Sorcerer laughed scornfully and triumphantly 
aloud as he wavedhis wand in a circle, and shouted, 

‘‘ Fiends and sprites of the depths below, appear !” 

On the instant yells and screams resounded, and high above 
hers cries of triumph were heard the loud and angry oaths of 

van. 

He was seized by spirits and led bound hand and foot to 
where the Sorcerer stood and cast upon the ground, 

Basil, wand in hand, described a circle round Ivan and his 
victim. i " . 

From that moment the strong and herculean Ivan 1] © 
less and child-like. He could bE move, ay Ee 

He was now within the magic circle, and in the Sorcerer's 
power. 

Basil, meanwhile, irrespective of Ivan’s groans and curses 
completed his preparations. : 

At asingle word of command several dark, dusky forms 
approached him, and gave him several vials containing a 
yn compounded liquid. | 

He poured it on the ground in four i 
four cardinal points of he compass, i Ske facing the 

While thus engaged he was i 
Pa a 2 a fag continually muttering strange 

ae a power over the four liquid spots. 

n the instant.each spot sent 
different colours. zt SE GE oe. ore alae 

Ere long the whole building was filled with a stra 

earthly light, and an odour that was well nigh suffocating, 
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Approach on the instant, 
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A long, howling and dismal chorus of voices was heard on 
every side, 

Basil waved his wand, The chorus ceased. 

Ivan the Terrible lay in the magic circle, filled with horror. 

His face was deadly pale and haggard-looking. 

His eyes started from their sockets, and glared like balls of 

e: 


His mouth was wide open and foamy, and his teeth chat- 
tered in dread alarm. 

He saw flitting around him dark sprites and figures that he 
knew not. 

~ Each moment brought iresh horrors to his senses, 

The Sorcerer described unknown figures upon the ground, 

The lights were suddenly extinguished. 

All was awful darkness, 

Basil raised his hand and called aloud. 

A faint bluish light seemed to issue from the walls opposite 
where Ivan lay. 

He gazed upon it. 

Each moment it became brighter and brighter, but only 
in that one particular spot. : 

Laura and Jessie, concealed in the dark stone gallery above, 
had witnessed all that had passed, and were seized with 
horror for the fate of the pale unconscious boy that lay beside 
Ivan, hid in that magic circle. 

All and every emotion in them was sunk in deep, intense, 
heart-palling curiosity. 

All eagerness to witness every part of the strange and horrible 
epectacle, they leaned over the balustrade of the gallery. 

Twas well they were not perceived by the ferocious Sorcerer, 
or that the gaze of the victim had not fallen upon them, for 
it would have broken the Sorcerer’s mystic spell, and dis- 
covered them to their worst and bitterest enemy. 

While thus they gazed, Basil cried aloud in tones of thunder, 

“‘ Let Ivan’s friends appear !” 

All eagerness, [van stretched his bull-like neck, and strained 
his eyes. 

The earth before him yawned and opened ! 

A ghost appeared ! 

It was the spirit of one who had but recently departed ! and 
was dressed as if still alive ! 

He pointed to a large wound in his breast, from which blood 
flowed freely, and stained his white waistcoat. 

“ Who art'thou ?” Ivan gasped, with a forced and choked 
utterance, “ I ought to know that pale and haggardface! It 
cannot be! No; say not that he is dead, Basil—no, no, it 
cannot be! ‘Tell me that he stilllives ; tell me—” 

“T am dead !” said the spirit, in an awful tone of mingled 
sorrow and remorse. 

“Why, thou art the—” 

“Tam the Scorpion! I was slain in Hyde Park by a mere 
boy, Ivan, by Harry Percy ! Ere many hours his ship will be 
on the sea! Tre long it will be in sight from your watch- 
tower on the mountain top! Revenge my death ; forget not! 
forgive not ! Remember me !” 

With these words, uttered as they were in awful tones of 
deep hatred and revenge, the spirit waved his hand, and, 
with a loud demoniacal laugh, vanished ! 


CHAPTER X. 


HARRY PERCY GIVES DIRECTIONS FOR THE BURIAL OF 
COLONEL ASHTON—DARBY’S ENCOUNTER WITH THE CON- 
STABLES—HARRY PERCY AND DARBY APPREHENDED ON 
A CHARGE OF ROBBERY, CONSPIRACY AND MURDER, 


Harry and Darby had not been in their hotel more than an 
hour after the duel before described, when the former called 
up his servant, and thus said, : 

“‘ Darby, this is the first time in my life that I have shed 
human blood, and I hope it may be the last, for although 
Count Vincento was a cowardly villain, it is an awful thing 
to take the life of any man.” 

“ Werry true, sir,’ said Darby, very respectfully. ‘(I can’t 
abear them there sharp toasting forks as gentlefolks like to fight 
with, Now ifit were anything in this ’ere style, you know,” 
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said Darby, throwing himself into a scientific boxing attitude, 
and squaring off at some imaginary opponent, “if it were any- 
thing in this ’ere style, you knows, sir, I shouldn’t mind—to 
have your daylights darkened—which we calls blacking of a 
cove’s eyes, or a dislocated tater-trap, which likewise is called 
a one two in the mouth, or ivory-box—why, then, d’ yer see, 
‘the other party might ha’ got over his basting, which is 
another word for ‘drubbing,’ or ‘wollopping ;’ but when as 
how a cove has along, sharp-pointed pig-sticker sword dis- 
turbin’ of his beef-steak and onions, which oughter be peace- 
able in his ‘bread-basket,’ which is what some call their 
stomicks—why then the cove is knocked out o’ all time, and 
turns up his toes all in one round—a kind o’ ’onerable war- 
fare which I werry much dislike.” 

_ “We have no time to talk of that, now, Darby ; the deed 
is done |——” 

“Tt is so!” said Darby, with a sudden comical twist about 
his mouth. “It is so, sir, and they may holler ‘ time,’ till all’s 
blue, but they won’t fetch iim up to time ag’in, Z knows !” 

“But I was about to remark, Darby, that we must provide 
for the burial of Colonel Ashton, and as quickly and privately 
as possible, for the penalty against duelling is very great and 
severe.” 

** Jist so, sir—mournin’ coaches, and mutes, and long-tailed 
coal-black horses, and all them sort o’ things. JZ knows—Z’ve 
had a cheap ride behind them coaches many a time, and 
didn’t care a button about ‘the whip behind.’ All right, sir, 
Lili put him under the sile in a jiffey, if so be as how you'll 
hand us over the chink to do it with.” 

So saying, Harry Percy counted out several gold pieces 
into his servant’s hand, directing him to be off instantly; and 
to bury Colonel Ashton’s body as secretly as possible. 

Darby mounted a horse, and galloped away in great haste 
to do his brave young master’s bidding. 

Harry Percy, feeling very low-spirited, but at the same 
time enchanted and enraptured with Lizzie Ashton’s beauty, 
ascended to the sick girl’s chamber, and comforted her 
with various tales and excuses for her father’s, the colonel’s, 
long and unexplained absence. 

Within a very few hours Darby returned, very weak 
and shaky upon his legs, looking half-tipsy and melancholy, 
weanllg avery long piece of crape dangling from his white 

elt hat. 

To add to his very interesting appearance, he was muddy 
and dirty, and had a black eye, a swollen nose, and a cut lip. 

For all this, however, he wore his white hat in a very rakish 
manner, and strutted into the hotel tap room with the look 
and air of a conquerer, and called for a shilling’s-worth of 
brandy. 

Harry Percy had perceived his trusty servant’s return, and 
hurried downstairs to learn all the particulars of Colonel 
Ashton’s interment, 

He found Darby smoking a very long pipe, with his legs 
stretched out before the fire, in all the ease and indifference 
of a monarch. 

“What, Darby !” eried Harry, in astonishment, at his 
servant’s battered and bruised appearance. ‘‘ Why what on 
earth has happened? Who gave you that eye 2?” 

“This "ere eye, sir?” Darby replied, with a triumphant 
chuckle, ‘‘ Lor bless yer, this ’ere eye ain’t nothing! You 
should on’y see t’other party, that’s all! Why he ain’t got 
no eye at all; he’s all in mournin’. His tater-trap’s in all 
kinds 0’ shapes, and as to his ugly mug, ginerally, why his 
own mother wouldn’t know him in a twelvemonth !” 
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“But what means this? Hxplain!” said Harry. ‘ Have 
you had a row, as usual ?” 
“On’y a triflin’ scrimmage, young master: Don’t look 


vexed, and 1’ll tell you all about it, ’pon my word I will!” 
said Darby, drinking his brandy and water, and trying to 
detail his strange adventure, which in substance ran as 
follows :— 

When Darby had received his young master’s instructions 
about the burial of Colonel Ashton he mounted a swift horse,’ 
and it being very early morning he felt desirous of getting 
through his unpleasant job as soon as possible, in order that the 
authorities might not get wind of the sanguinary duel. 

He called at an undertaker’s and ordered a coffin of the 
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very finest wood and workmanship, and told the maker to 
put it in a long, light cart, with two horses, to cover up the 
coffin with blankets, so that it should not be seen by any one, 
and then to meet him at the “Cock and Whistle,” at the top 
of the Oxford Road, near the park. 

Darby, in order to “do the thing respectable,” as he 
said, purchased a long crape streamer, and tied it round his 
hat and went into the parlour of the ‘“‘ Cock and Whistle,” 
which was just opened, and called for a jug of ale. i 

To his surprise he found there some half dozen splendidly 
dressed horsemen, who sat over their wine and laughed 
loudly and merrily at something that one of them was saying. 

To Darby’s surprise he found from their conversation that 
they were all highwaymen. 

They were speaking of some “crib” as they called it, 
which “Handsome Ned ” and his companions had “ cracked” 
the night before, although they knew that the “Bow Street 
Ferret” was dogging their heels. 

Noticing Darby’s melancholy looks one of them who was 
dressed in a red tunic and coat of the same colour, called Red 
Jacket, came over to Darby, and slapping him on the back, 
said, , 

“Come, my honest lad, drink with us, for we are true men, 
every one.” 

Darby did drink with him several times, and soon let out 
the whole story of young Harry Percy’s duel with Count 
Vincento, and of his present pressing errand, 

“What, Count Vincento killed? asked Red Jacket and 
Handsome Ned both at once, and then looking very much 
pleased and astonished, they cried, “ Bravo, young Percy ! 
‘Bravo, Darby! Vincento was one of the greatest scoundrels 
that ever lived, of course always excepting that monster his 
master, Ivan the Terrible !” 

So pleased were these half dozen gentlemen that each and 
all volunteered upon the instant to go and assist in burying 
the unfortunate Colonel Ashton, 

Handsome Ned: swearing roundly that when he rescued 
young Percy from drowning the previous evening he felt 
much interested in that bold, brave boy, and particularly as 
his captain, Blue Jacket, had tender leanings towards Lady 
Laura, 

In a short time Darby and the undertaker with his friends 
decently buried Colonel Ashton in a quiet spot, and Darby re- 
turned to the “Cock and Whistle” to have another jug of ale 
with his friends, when, just at the height of their merriment, 
who should rush into the parlour upon him but a dozen 
constables, who there and then accused him of murder! 

Though surprised, Darby had not the slightest notion of 
being thrown into gaol, and in an instant threw his ale into 
the eyes of one, knocked down another with the empty pewter 
pot, and then let fly at them right and left with his fists 
until he had severely punished five or six of them. 

He was not deserted, however, by his newly-made friends, 
for they laid about them with the stocks of their riding whips 
to such perfection that several were favoured with cracked 
skulls and the rest ignominiously driven from the house. 

One of the officers, however, that dared lag behind, a big 
powerful fellow, called Mat Muggins, was assailed by Darby 
with great fury, and a regular pitched battle ensued between 
them, but Darby could use his hands so cleverly that he 
almost battered the officer’s face into a jelly and then pitched 
him out into the muddy streets, | 

Having thus cleverly disposed of the officers, Darby and 
his friends, the Fly-by-Nights, mounted their horses and soon 
left the “Cock and Whistle” far behind. | 

“ But mind you, my brave lad,” said Red Jacket and Hand- 
some Ned, ere they parted with Darby, ‘don’t think that 
this ugly affair will end so quietly as all this. Count Vin- 
cento was one of Ivan the Terrible’s favourite men, and a 
great leader, Not only will the officers try to discover you, 
but, you may be sure, that all Ivan’s gang, whether in London 
or the country, will swear eternal vengeance against gallant 
young Percy. But tell him to fear nothing, He may always 
rely upon any of Blue Jacket’s band to aid him, and say from 
us that the very best thing he could do until this affair blows 
over is to take shipping and sail for Cornwall,” 

**Tis good advice, Darby, whether these friends be high- 
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waymen or not,” said young Percy. “Come, let us go to the 
dock, and inquire for a vessel that sails for Glenloch.” 

So saying, Harry Percy gave orders to the landlord and the 
landlady of the hotel that every attention should be paid to 
Lizzie Ashton, while he and his faithful servant went towards 
the docks. | 

They had scarcely left the hotel ere their footsteps were 
dogged ! 7 

They were walking down a quiet narrow street, never 
dreaming of harm, when Sam Giles, the ‘‘ Bow Street Ferret,” 
with a party of burly officers, rushéd out of an alley way upon 
them. 

“Seize them! Hand-cuff them ! 

Jacket’s band |’”” 

In an instant young Harry Percy and Darby were safely 
secured and overpowered, and borne away to prison on a 
charge of robbery, conspiracy, and murder ! 


They are some of Blue. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE AWFUL WARNING— THE MYSTIC VOICE—IVAN AND 
BASIL ARE CURSED FROM HEAVEN—SUDDEN CHANGE, 


‘‘T’LL see no more !”’ shouted Ivan, with a terrible oath, after 
he had seen the awful vision narrated in another place, 
Rising up from his prostrate attitude, he would have rushed 
away ! 

His efforts were vain. , 

Basil waved his wand, and with a. cry of pain Ivan sank to 
the ground, grinding his teeth with rage!" >...» 

“ Would’st thou see the maid for whom thy black heart 
longeth, sister to the boy that lies helpless at thy feet, and 
whose blood must shortly flow ?” i) Ie 

“ Aye, anything, anything; but not the dead !” groaned 
Ivan, as if held down and chained to the spot, ‘‘ No more of 
that, it harrows up my very blood.” ; 

“Then let thy wondering eyes behold !” said the Sorcerer, 
waving his wand. | iY) py 

On the instant a light white vapoury cloud, as of savory 
incense, filled all the altar space! | 

Gradually numerous lights appeared, distant and harmonious 
chords, as of a sweet-toned organ, fell upon the ear, and Ivan 


saw before him, as in some delightful vision, the face and 


form of the lovely Laura decked in bridal garments, and 
sparkling with diamonds of every colour. Beside her stood a 

‘ gallant fellow with sword and spur, who held her hand in 
his ! 

Ivan gazed on the vision like oneentranced! He could not 
speak, but gasped for breath ; for at that moment, the spectre 
bridegroom turned his face ! 

It was masked ! 

“Tis mine enemy !” he gasped, ‘‘Unhandme! loose me! 
Let me slay him on the spot,” roared Ivan, like some wounded 
tiger. 

‘‘ He is thine enemy and mine!” said Basil, in a hissing 
tone, ‘‘ would’st thou then destroy him ?” 
‘ “Yea, I would pledge my life’s blood to strike him te the 

eart |” ; 

‘Wilt thou bind thyself? Wilt thou doubly damn thyself?” 
asked Basil. 

“ Twill, mill!’ roared Ivan. ‘“ Let me but have sweet re- 
venge ; let her be mine, and then, Basil, do with me as thox 
wilt}? 

‘Be itso ! thy wish is granted. The Man of Mystery shall 
perish !” 

As if relieved from a heavy weight of chains, Ivan sprang 
to his feet, and drawing his ponderous sword, rushed towards 
the altar. | 5 

The vision vanished ! 

He trembled in every limb with unearthly fear ! 

Basil fell prostrate upon the ground. 

A dazzling light suddenly burst forth upon them 
than the noonday sun ! : 

A voice, like a sudden thunder-clap, proclaimed aloud 

“Tn thy impious daring, Ivan, thou hast bartered away thy 
wretched soul ! ‘Fhou wert suffered for a season to gratify thy 
pride! This did not satisfy thee, Thou hast presumed, in 
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thy madness and arrogance, to Wage war with the decrees of 
Heaven. Your fate will come, it cannot be averted, Wretches 
both ! Begone from this holy place and perish !” 

The voice ceased—the light suddenly disappeared. 

All now was horrible darkness. . 

The awful soul-smiting darkness was now intolerable. 

The earth seemed to quake and shake the old ruin to its 
very foundations. 

Lightning now flashed through and through the building ; 
thunder pealed overhead with tremendous noise, and rain, 
deluging rain, poured from the heavens in heavy sheets of 
water, 


CHAPTER XII, 


THE STORM~—THE FATAL REEF—THE EVIL SPIRITS OF THE 
STORM—THE DREADFUL WRECK—FALL OF HARRY PERCY 
AND DARBY—JESSIE HOVERS AROUND IVAN THE TERRIBLE 
—IVAN HAS HIS REVENGE—TERRIBLE DISCLOSURES, 


BASIL THE SORCERER, as soon as consciousness returned 
to his affrighted mind, rushed from the Abbey ruins with 
shrieks of unearthly horror. 

He was followed by Ivan, who, mad with fury, jumped 
oyer everything that impeded his path, and darted out of the 
ruins like a maniac, not heeding the boy victim he had left 
behind, gagged, bound, and unconscious among the ruins. 

_. Sword in hand, he ran through the darkness, cutting and 
slashing, as he went, at a thousand imaginary foes, whose 
shrieks and horrid cries still rang through his brain, 

Had Basil met him at that moment, the aged and villanous 
Sorcerer would have surely fallen by the edge of his sharp and 
ponderous sword. | 

As soon as could be the courageous gipsy girl and Lady 
Laura, in truth more dead than alive with fear and alarm, 
retreated from their hiding-place as best they could, and 
hurried towards the castle, and entered it without being per- 
ceived by any of the many servants, for all had been long 
abed. 

On the way the quick ear of Jessie had heard many words 
fall from Ivan’s lips about Harry Percy that Laura did not, 
Her purposes and designs she revealed to none, 

The vision of the Scorpion, his departed comrade, was ever 
in Ivan’s mind, and he vowed to have awful revenge. 


When he reached his rendezvous two of his band were 


sent to the ‘‘ look-out ” on the mountain top. 

They were not long in detecting a ship far away upon the 
broad ocean, which, with all sail set, was making for the little 
harbour of Glenloch. 

No sooner was Ivan informed of this than he ordered some 
of his men to light signal-fires near a mass of shoals, called 
by wreckers the “ Devil’s Pool.” 

“Tt must be the vessel,” said Ivan. “which Earl Percy 
expects, but his son shall never tread firm land again! I have 
sworn it. I will make Percy Castle desolate, and it shall ever 
be in mourning.” 

Not only was Ivan anxious for the destruction of all save 
one of the Percy race, but Basil the Sorcerer was also busy 
with his fiendish incantations upon a barren, storm-beaten 
promontory that jutted into the sea, and with all his devilish 
arts and charms and spells was invoking the Evil Spirits of 
the Storm, 

It seemed as if his unholy prayer had been heard and 
answered. 

Next morning saw the storm come on. 

Three days it continued. It was now the third day, 

A lee shore!—a boiling sea!—and on the coast of Corn- 
wal] ! . 

A wild and fearful offing. a 

Foam !—foam !—foam! Whichever way one looked, nothing 
but foam ! 

Black reefs of rocks the highest tides never completely 
covered, were discernible now only by a spot here and there, 
so quick the breakers flew upon and over them. 

The spray was flying over the cliffs fifty, aye a hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and spreading far over the land.. 

Though noon-day, all above was pitch black. 


Everything seemed to cower before the Spirit of the Storm, | 
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The shore, formed partly of huge masses of rock and shingle, 
was dotted here and there with wreckers, a few in small 
groups, and some alone, promiscuously furnished with boat- 
hooks, gaffs, grapnels, hatchets, and knives, ready to dispute 
with the waves the plunder of any ill-fated ship that might be 
driven within the awful jaws of that rock and mountain- 
bound, inhospitable bay. 

Expectation glistened in their eyes that kept eagerly scan- 
ning backward and forward, far and near over the waste of 
waters, 

Some were wreckers, some were followers of Ivan the 
Terrible, and fondly styled themselves the “‘Scourges of both 
Land and Sea !” 

A stalwart figure, in advance of all others, sat stationed 
upon the landward end of a treacherous reef of rocks that 
dipped into the sea. 

His hair black and lank, thrown back from a swarthy, ill- 
favoured visage, hung half way down his shoulders, 

His eye, dark, small, and. glistening bright, was directed 
towards the sea in quick and restless motion, and seemed to 
see everything at once. 

A long boat-hook, clenched with both his hands, rested 
across his knees, and, in a belt which encircled his waist, were 
stuck a huge knife of more than ordinary sharpness and 
polish, and a small, sharp-edged hatchet. 

The waves repeatedly washed more than half way up his 


lower extremities. He paid no more heed than if he had been 


a part of the rock that scattered it into mist and boiling foam. 

This rough, savage-looking fellow was none other than 
Ivan the Terrible ! 

The eyes of all were now strained towards the ill-fated 
ship fast drifting to shore, 

Few, indeed, knew that the doomed vessel had Harry Percy 
on board. . 

The gipsy girl had her suspicions regarding it, however, for 
the strange words and stranger scenes which she had heard and 
witnessed in the Abbey ruins confirmed her in the belief that 
the ill-starred vessel now approaching the treacherous shore, 
and endeavouring to make a safe harbour, was the very one 
that Earl Percy had for some days expected. 

For the number of strange watch-fires she had seen burn- 
ing in unusual and dangerous places along the coast for the 
past few days convinced herthat Ivan and his villanous band 
were on the look out to wreck and beach her. 

Upon the first report of the vessel’s signal of distress, as the 
sound boomed over the stormy sea, she rushed down to the 
beach in terror and alarm for the safety of the young and gal- 
lant Harry. 

Nearer and nearer the ill-starred vessel came. 

A huge, black hull it was, and high out of water as if every 
article of weight that could be spared had been thrown over- 
board. 

Reeling and pitching she came on, staggering every now and 
then at the heavy strokes of gigantic waves that mercilessly 
broke over her. : 

Fast was she nearing the shore. 

“Now ! now !” exclaimed the wreckers in jubilant expecta- 
tion of her striking the rocks, but she floated bravely on, so 
much had those on board lightened her. 

“ At last!” some exclaimed aloud. 

She was now among the fatal breakers. 

She touched and touched, yet still went on. 

“ She strikes ! she strikes !”” exclaimed many voices. 

A loud crash fell upon the ears of the anxious watchers, 
accompanied with halloos and shrieks. 

The shore was now all astir. 

“That blow stove her in!” exclaimed several voices all at 
once, as an enormous wave, towering as if charged with pitiless 
doom, came foaming towards her. 

Ina moment it broke upon her in a fury that sent the spray 
to the clouds, and hid the ill-fated vessel from view- 

When she was visible again the whole of her broadside was 
stove in ! 

A loud yell of triumph from the wreckers rent the sky. 

Winds howled, the sky was black as pitch, while thunder 
rolled with awful grandeur, and awoke a thousand echoes 
among the rocks and hills, 
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A fitful flash of brilliant blinding lightning revealed the 
fate of the noble ship. , 

Misguided by the watch-fires of Ivan’s treacherous band, 
sbe had mistaken the proper channel, and had struck upon the 
fatal reefs of the Devil’s Pool! 

As her bow dashed upon the rock, amidst boiling foam and 
blinding mist and spray, cries of despair and horror arose from 
her doomed decks ! 

The mighty masts quivered and tottered, and fell with 
a loud crash. 

Mighty and gigantic waves leaped across her broken decks, 
washing men and women overboard among the roaring 
breakers ! 

Bales, boxes, chests, masts, sails, and spars were carried 
away. 

Hoe mists still envelopedthe doomed ship, so that those 
on shore could not see her, but faintly heard her bumping 
upon the rocks, while ever and anon her signal gun was 
fired in despair by some lying being on board who still 
thought assistance might be at hand. 

’Twas all in vain ! ae 

Wreckers and others shouted shrilly and loudly. All the 
Cons Mes astir, and strewn with numberless fragments of the 
wreck. 

Bodies were washed ashore in many places. 

Ivan was here, there, and everywhere among his blood- 
thirsty followers, but he seemed not to find that, whatever it 
was, of which he was in earnest and anxious search. 

His steps were dogged! All his words and motions were 
carefully watched by one who hovered in his wake like a dark, 
mysterious bird of night in search of prey. 

A lull in the storm ensued. The clouds drifted. 
_ The vast hull of the wreck was seen floating far away at sea | 

It had been washed away from shore by changing winds. 

A white sheet was flying from the remnant of a mast. 

It was a signal of distress ! | 

“Then all are not lost!” cursed Ivan, as, glass in hand, he 
closely examined the huge wreck, as it swiftly floated away 
from view on the angry waves, 

“The wreck shall sink!” he said, gnashing his teeth, ‘I 
haye sworn it! Nota stick of her shall remain! every soul 
shall perish !” 

So saying, he called one of his men and ordered him to go 
to their rendezvous and secret harbour, to man his fast-sailing 
schooner, and go in pursuit of the drifting wreck. 

‘“TIn this weather, captain?” asked one, in surprise; ‘the 
schooner cannot live in such a storm. 

“Go!” roared Ivan, foaming with rage ; ‘obey, on the peril 
of yourlife! Take a trusty crew, and, when you have over- 
taken the wreck, double shot your guns, and sink her, Never 
heed who or what’s on board; no mercy, mind, to that 
accursed craft. Away, I say !” 

His men were awe-struck at his terrible rage, and departed 
to obey his orders, although they felt certain it was the most 
dangerous undertaking that they had ever been engaged in 
under Ivan’s terrible leadership. ; 

Like some deadly hawk poised high in tke air, ready to 
pounce upon its prey, Ivan stood upon a lonely rock, scanning 
the waters and all that the waves threw up upon the pebbly 
shore. 

Dead bodies were numerous, but he passed them by, 

He grit his teeth and cursed most horribly. 

All at once his eyes sparkled with unnatural, devilish fire, 
as he saw an object struggling in the water and approaching 
the rock on which he stood, 

He looked at it long and ardently with his powerful 
telescope, 

“It must be !’’ he cried, and rushed down the beach in 
ferocious joy. “It is, it is young Harry Percy!” he cried 
as the body of a youth was washed ashore. 

While he was descending the rocks, a female form, till then 
hidden under a cliff, rashed towards the body, and, having 
examined it hastily, withdrew from view again ere Ivan ap- 
peared. 

“ Now will J have my revenge. Dead oralive, my hatchet 
shall cleave his skull, and my knife shall pierce his heart! 
I have sworn to shed blood for Vincento’s déath, 
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He was alone. iy) 

No one was near to observe him. . | 

With his long boat-hook he fished out the youth from among 
the surf. . 

Scarcely was the body clear of the waves when the merci- 
less Ivan began to strip it: 

The pockets were filled with Spanish gold! One of them 
was speedily emptied. 

A strange, wild, weird screaming laugh from some near 
spot arrested him in the act of examining the other pocket! — 

This unearthly laugh seemed to remind him of the awful 
voices and the terrible ordeal he had passed through a 
few nights before with Basil the Sorcerer. 

It seemed to nerve him, and urge him on with desperate 
eagerness to satisfy his revenge. 

Jvan now began to reconnoitre all around him. . 

Every one, far and near, was engrossed with securing 
portions of the wreck, or such articles of property as were 


‘ brought within reach by the angry waves ! 


His hand was laid upon his long and shining knife. 

He half drew the weapon from his belt, but suddenly 
replaced it. 

He now seized his small sharp axe, the counterpoise to the 
blade of which was a wedge-like piece of tron, broad, and 
flattened at the end. 

In a second this deadly instrument swung by his side ! 

Once again he furtively glanced about the beach, then 
turned towards the prostrate youth ! 

He thought the body moved ! 

He trembled from head to foot ! 

He advanced a single step, but stopped ! 

The fingers were in motion! ~- 

A low sound, half voice, half breath, issued from the throat, 
which now evidently began to work. 

He advanced another step. 

He was now within a foot or two of the head of his victim: 

He sank or rather dropped upon one knee ! 

The eyes of the youthful seaman moved ! 

They turned to the right and to the left! 

At last they glared full upon the wrecker ! 

Both hands now elenched the axe ! 

‘Twas uplifted! . 

The edge was averted, and the blunt end suspended over 


the forehead of him that lay helplessly before him, and 


piteously gazing at him. 

It fell with a dull, short crash ! 

An awtul pause ensued ! 

A heartrending groan was heard ; then everything was still ! 

The wrecker threw his weapon far behind him, and wiped 
from his brow the large and heavy drops that stood thick 
upon it ! 

““Ha ! ha !” screamed a.voice, almost in wild triumph. 


The wrecker turned and beheld Jessie, the gipsy girl. She’ 


was standing far behind him, waving the blood-stained hatchet 
in her hand, her eyes emitting flames of revenge and joy ! 
“Ha! ha!” she screamed aloud. ‘“ Ivan the Terrible has 
had his revenge! He has killed the poor, helpless, .defence- 
less boy !” 
“Who art thou, storm hag, that flits about my path 2” 
growled Ivan, as he stood over his victim. 


* Thou hast killed him ! thou hast killed him !” shouted 


Jessie, hurrying away from the blood-stained scene. 


“ T have ! ha!ha!” shouted Ivan, in triumph, “ he and all 
of his are enemies of mine. This was Harry Perey who slayed 
Count Vincento! his death is now avenged.” 

“Liar !” shouted Jessie, in a voice of rage and passion, 
*‘ Liar | it was not Harry Percy.” 

** Who then, hag ?” 

“One who should be near and dear to you—one you haye 
not seen for many years—one who came from the Spanish 
main, rich and well. Examine the body slowly, minutely 
black-hearted murderer !_ Gloat over his gold and diamonds 
till your eyes grow blind, Ivan! J¢ is your only brother} 

So saying the gipsy girl darted up the rocks, and with a 
loud laugh, held the axe aloft in triumph. 

(70 be continued.) 
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THE TRIAL BY BATTLE: 


OR, 


‘ 


A LEGEND OF WALBROOK. 


(Concluded from page 16.) 





“Tis well,”’ said the king. ¢¢ Sheriffs, see that they be delivered 
into the custody of our marshal, and let lists be prepared for the 
combat in Smithfield by sunrise to morrow.’’ 


The sheriffs left the hall, having in custody the two knights, 
whose looks indicated their impatience at the delay, but not until 
Walter of Wallington found means to speak a few words of 
comfort to Agnes, who dreaded the issue of his encounter with the 
giant Sir Radulf. | he 


‘“We would fain know what has caused this fend,’? said the 
king to Fitz-Alwaine. ‘“‘ We thought our subjects had forgotten 
phair differences, and that the Norman and Saxon were bro- 

ers. 


““ My liege, I grieve to say it is not so,” replied the mayor, with 
great reverence; “we have had many sad frays since your grace 
left England. On Lammus-day there were six citizens slain.in a 
ruffle at the Conduit, in the Chepe. | Your grace has heard, too, of 
the arch-traitor, Fitz-Osbert, whom we took in the church of St. 
_Mary-le-bow ;—but here comes De Antiloche and Durauf, who can, 
perhaps, explain this matter unto your grace.” 


The reply of the mayor was indeed correct ; for though some 
~enerations had passed away since the Norman conquest of Eng- 
land, yet a bitterness of feelin existed between the two races, that 
found its vent in riot and bloodshed at every convenient oppor~ 
tunity. Tradition had kept alive in the Saxon mind the cruelties 
and oppression of the Normans, the sequestration of the estates of 
the Saxon nobility, the depopulation of Hampshire for the New 
Forest, and the exactions which even the lowest of the populace had 
been subjected to; while, on the side of the Normans, that contempt 
which the conqueror ever feels for the conquered impelled them to 
assume that air of hauteur and disdain to the Saxons that galled 
and goaded them almost to madness. — | 


Even Richard, the most popular of the early English kings, was 
unable entirely to repress these feelings; though, from the strict 
justice and impartiality with which he treated his Saxon subjects, 
we may date the commencement of that fusion that has since made 
of the two races one powerful nation. 


As the mayor spoke the sheriffs approached, and resumed their 
seats ; when, in answer to the king’s inquiries, De Antiloche spoke, 


‘My, liege,”’ said he, ‘‘ yon dark and stalwart knight, as I am 
told, is smitten with the beauty of Mistress Aones Meryl, whom he 
hath assailed with many pieces of gallantry, but without avail. *Tis 
said she looks with a more kindly eye upon the fair-haired knight, 
Sir Walter of Wallington, who was a besom friend of the murdered 
gentleman. Sir Radulf de Bracy thought that this preference was 
shown at the persuasion of her brother, and has often been heard to 
mutter revenge against the young Saxon (whom God assoilize). 
Sir Radulf was seen last night by the watch hastening from the 
spot where the murder was committed. Pray Heaven he may 
clear himself of this charge !”” 


_ “Amen,” said the king, ‘‘ we would not, for the brightest jewel 
in our crown, that De Bracy be the vanquished. We have known 
him as a brave knight—he did noble work by our side upon the 

aynim at Ascalon. They sliall have a fair field, and may God 
defend the right.” 


Nothing further occurred to disturb the harmony of that evening, 
and it was late before the wassailers quitted the festive board, and 
sought their various homes, many of them, toall appearance, totally 
disqualified for business on the following day, though some were 
sober enough to bet upon the issue of the approaching combat. 


** T’|l wager a butt of Malvoisey,’ said Ralph de Morden, the 
rich mercer of the Westcheap, to his neighbour and gossip, as they 
reeled home; ‘‘ aye, a butt of the best, I’ll wager that Sir Radulf 
comes off unhurt. I have heard many say that he fought like a 
Sampson at the taking of Ascalon, where he slew nine Saracens 
_ with the good sword he now wears.” 

“He is a doughty knight, in good sooth,” replied the other, 
“but Master Walter is a man ofa strong frame, and though more 


fair and comely than De Bracy, he hath thews and sinews that are 
well nigh a match for his adversary.” 

*‘ Pish!”” ejaculated a voice, so near that it made the two citizens 
start, and a man of spare habit advanced from behind them. ‘Ye 
talk folly, goodman merchant,” said he, addressing the one who 
had thus spoken, ‘‘ Sir Radulf, my master, is a man for two such 
springalds as Walter of Wallington.” 


“‘T ery your mercy, Master Argentine,’? said the first citizen, 
‘Cand will allow that you, being a man of war, and a follower of 
the stout knight we speak of, are better able tojudge of his prowess 
than us merchants, though, trust me, I have seen some knightly 
service done ere now.’’ 

“‘That may be, citizen Morden,” replied the follower, ‘‘ but ye 
haye not seen the fields that I have looked over. There are men of 
might among the Paynims, and, beshrew me, if they deal not in 
hard knocks, as my sconce hath ere now testified. By the mass, 
their maces make helm and burgonet ring Jike a kettle in a tinker’s 
hand, and their arrows are of thie sharpest.” 

““T doubt it not, Master Argentine,” said the merchant. ‘‘ May 
I ask what brings ye into Vintry Ward at this hour, when Sir 
Radulf dwells nigh unto Moorgate?” 

“*T am going to Kynulph, the armourer’s house hard by here; he 
has a hood of mail to mend for our knight, and I musf bear it 
home and get it in order for the combat to-morrow. Give you 
good even,’ my masters.” 

As he spoke he turned on his heel, and striding down Thames 
Street, entered a dark alley, which led to the river side. Here 
dwelt Kynulph, the Saxon. The red glare seen through the clefts 
of the closed door, with the heavy ring of the anvil, told that his 
labours had not yet ceased. Argentine pushed open the door, and 
entered the smithy, where he found the Saxon and two of his men 
busily employed on a suit of harness. 


The appearance of Kynulph was that of a Cyclops, his frame 
and his height perfectly herculean, and the expression of his 
countenance had not been improved by the loss of an eye, which had 
been struck out in one of the frequent frays between the Saxons and 
their still inveterate foes, the Normans. 

Kynulph, under an assumed appearance of reckless boldness, 
disguised the combined qualities of craft and dissimulation: his 
hatred to the Normans was the most deeply rooted, and towards 
Sir Radulf de Bracy he nourished the most implacable revenge, 
for some injuries, real or supposed, which he had inflicted on his 
countrymen. It was not, then, with pleasurable feelings that he 
beheld Argentine, but dressing his coarse and dingy features in a 
smile, he extended his huge paw to his visitor, who returned the 
grasp with which he was greeted, though not with the same degree 
of pressure, which could be compared to that of the armourer’s 
own vices. 

Argentine grinned with pain under the salute, but courtesy 
forbade him to complain, and after his palm had been released, he 
inquired for the hood of mail. 

‘Ye might have had it at even-song yesterday. and ye had 
liked,”’ said the amourer, taking it from a chest. 

** Have ye tempered it well, gossip ?” inquired Argentine. 

“‘ Aye,” replied the other, “‘it is tempered bravely; Sir Radulf 
will need no other.” 

This was uttered in a peculiar tone, and was noticed by Argen- 
tine. 

‘“ What mean ye, gossip ?’’ said he. 

“‘T mean,” replied the other, ‘‘ that it will bear thy master 
through twenty battles.” 

‘Tis well; and now I must away and get all in order for to- 
morrow. Good even, Master Kynulph.’ ) 

And so saying, he quitted the smithy with the head-piece, little 
dreaming that, like another Lychas, he was carrying the means of 
the knight’s probable destruction. 
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Fool, thou art deceived as well as thy master,” said the 
armourer, fastening the door after him. ‘‘ That hood is the last he 
will wear; he will need no other. *Twill not bear the blow of a 
churl’s quarter-staff: the first stroke of a mace or a pole-axe will 
shiver it to pieces !” 

“Ah! ah! ah!” laughed his two men. ‘‘ How the Norman vil- 
lains will be humbled when they see their doughty knight’s skull 
beaten in by our brave countryman.” 


*‘Whist! some one may be abroad,” said Kynulph. ‘‘ Would 
that I could let Walter of Wallington know where to strike his 
enemy: that steel isso tempered that a child might ‘dash it to 
pieces.” 

‘* T marvel whether he would take the ’vantage of De Bracy, an’ 
he knew it,” said Gurth, one of the men, ‘ for he hath such notions 
of honour and honesty, that, beshrew me, if he would play false 
even with a Norman.” 


“ Thou sayest true,” replied the armourer, ‘‘ and, as it is, we had 
better leave it to chance, for if they come to hand blows, it will be 
all over with Radulf de Bracy ere you could say an ave or a pater 
noster.” 


ae * % * ae * 


Before morning dawn workmen were employed in preparing the 
lists for the approaching combat. 


Ere the sun’s beams had gilded the spires and towers of London, 
thousands were on the spot, eager to witness the fight. 


The king shortly appeared, and, as the east began to brighten, all 
was in readiness. 


At the appointed hour, Walter of Wallington’s trumpet sounded, 
and, shortly after, the usual ceremony having been gone through, 
that champion entered the lists, armed at all points, and mounted 
on @ strong but graceful war-horse. 


His ehallenge having been answered, Sir Radulf de Bracy ap- 
peared, and, after the customary charge, the marshals delivered them 
their lances. 


A breathless silence pervaded the assembled multitude as the 
combatants reined back their snorting steeds to take full room for 
their career; and while the Normans openly proclaimed their con- 
fidence in their champion, the Saxons offered up secret and fervent 
prayers for the success of theirs. 


At length the signal was given — the trumpet brayed loudly, 
and, with levelled lances, the combatants flew to meet each other; 
they encountered about mid-way, and Walter of Wallington’s 
horse stumbling at that moment, his aim was lost, and the lance of 
the Norman hurled him to the ground with tremendous violence. 


Here the heralds interposed, and raised the fallen champion from 
the ground. His hauberk of proof had protected him ; and, after 
draining a bowl of wine, he stood unhurt and ready to renew the 
combat. 


'“ Saxon,” said Sir Radulf, who still kept on horseback, ‘‘ the 
lance is treacherous to thee—let us try the battle on foot.” 

‘© Apreed,”’ said Walter. 

De Bracy leapt from his horse and unsheathed his sword; the 
heralds retired, and the horses were led away, when the combat 
was renewed with great fury. | 


Although nature had given a powerful frame to the Saxon 
champion, yet this would have availed him but little, for Sir 
Radulf’s strength was greater than that of ordinary men; Walter 
was, therefore, obliged to observe the utmost caution, for the blows 
of his adversary were- showered in tremendous succession; but 
they were all parried, and De Bracy, losing breath by thé great 
exertion he had made, desisted for a moment, and contented 
himself with warding off the blows aimed at him, for Walter of 
Wallington did not neglect to avail himself of this opportunity, 
and dealt his strokes with great skill and force, 


In the midst of the combat the sword of De Bracy broke at 
the hilt, and he was left at the mercy of his antagonist. 


“Strike, Saxon!” said Sir Radulf, looking sternly upon him. 
‘‘ Radulf de Bracy asks not mercy at thy hands, ” 


“‘ Nay,” replied Walter, “I scorn such ’vantage, and will 


continue the fight with mace or pole-axe, as the other weapons 
have failed.”’ | 


De Bracy’s dark countenance brightened as he heard this pro- 
posal, for it offered him an advantage, the mace being a weapon 


which his great strength so admirably qualified him to wield; he 
therefore replied, eagerly, 


“Well, as ye list ;” then speaking to the soldier. “A mace for 


myself and the Saxon,” and they were brought and delivered to 
em. 


BY BATTLE. 


They took their stand opposite to each other, about twelve yards 
distant, with flashing eyes and lowered brows. oe 

On the signal being given they advanced, De Bracy flourishing 
the ponderous weapon round his head, while Walter, keeping his 
left arm across his breast, carried his mace in hisright hand, resting 
it on his shoulder. ; 

They stood for several moments regarding each other with fixed 
looks, each apparently unwilling to strike the first blow. 

At length the Norman’s huge weapon descended with frightful 
rapidity, and threatened destruction to his enemy. 

The blow would ‘have felled a giant, bad it taken effect; but it 
was avoided by Walter of Wallington, who, leaping on one side, 
escaped the danger. 

A loud shout broke from the multitude ou witnessing this dex- 
terous shift, which irritated the choleric Norman, who was, per- 
haps, besides disconcerted at missing his aim. ; 

It cost him his life, for Walter, springing forward, smote him on 
the head with such violence that his hood of mail was shivered to 
pieces, and his skull was crushed like an egg-shell! 

He fell to the ground as if struck by a thunderbolt. 

Immediately the lists were broken in, in spite of the threats and 
blows of the men-at-arms who kept the field; and all ranks 
crowded round the fallen champion, whose head was now supported 
on the knee of his follower Argentine. 

His face presented a hideous spectacle, the forehead being com- 
pletely destroyed, and a stream of blood flowing in such profusion 
that every feature was disguised. 

A monk pushed his way through the crowd, crucifix in hand, and 
knelt by the side of the dying man. 

‘‘“Radulf de Bracy,” said he, “‘look on this blessed emblem of 
redemption, and say after me——’’ 

He was about to repeat the latin prayer for sinners in extremis, 
when he was interrupted by Argentine. 

‘© He hears thee not, priest,’’? said the follower; “he is gone: 
Speak, Sir Radulf; my master, how is it with thee?” 

At that moment the dying man’s mailed hands were raised, as if 
in prayer, but it was only for a moment; thev fell listless to the 
ground, his head bowed, and Radulf de Bracy slept with his 
fathers. 5 

Without dwelling on the customary mutilation of the body of the 
vanquished, we have only to add, that, ere the month was out, 
Walter of Wallington became the husband of Agnes Meryl; ands 
as courage was then the greatest recommendation at Court, he di 
not long remain unnoticed by the lion-hearted monarch, who ad- 
vanced him to great favour and preferment. 
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THE DEATH OF AARON.—Sce page 30. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


FLIGHT AND PURSUIT OF BLUE JACKET AND NELLY LOVE- 


DALE—THE OLD INN AT EALING—THE “‘ ECLIPSE ”’ COACH 
AND ROBBED—BILL BARRY HUNTS THE 


IS STOPPED 

HAUNTS OF LONDON, 

THE night was dark, cold, frosty and windy. 

Coach roads were- hard, the trees swayed mournfully and 
loudly from side to side, while the cheerful fires of posting 
and coaching-houses in the village of Ealing burned red, 
and crackled with @ merry glow. 

It was late at night, and, save two or three drowsy ostlers, 
no one was astir at the “‘Crown;” but these worthies were 
obliged to remain up late, for they were momentarily expect- 
ing the arrival of the Bath mail coach, and four fresh horses, 
ready harnessed, stood under the stable archway, champing 
their bits, and tossing their heads, as if impatient to drag the 


“‘ Eclipse » ata rattling rate into London, 
While ne ostlers and stable-boys stood at the inn door, 
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rubbing their hands and smoking their pipes, they kept an 


ear to every sound that was upon the road. 
“ Rayther late to night, Bill,” said one of another. “‘ I wonder 


what has happened ; no ‘ break down,’ I hope ?” 
** Break down, no!” said another, in a disdainful manner, 


“why, their ain’t such four nags anywheres as Sam Jones 


drives.” 
‘Well, I never knowed Sam to be so late afore, and no 


3 
mistake ; I wish the devil had him for ’t, for ’ere ’ave these 
ere ’osses been a standing and a stamping about for this half 


hour or more.” 
For a time, neither the ostlers nor stable-boys said much, 
for all were annoyed at the delay, and were very anxious to 


get out of the cold and go to bed. 
After a time, one of the stable-boys shouted out, 


“Here it comes! I hears ’un !” 
All attentively listened ; but no sound of wheels could be 


at all distinguished, and if the coach had been in sight the 
moon eau 80 brightly it would have been perceived, 
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‘Thee mun be dreaming, lod,” said one of them to the 
sleepy stable-boy, ‘‘ for Z don’t hear no wheels.” 

“That may be,” the boy replied, ‘‘ but if [don’t hear swmmat 
Tl be hanged.” 

‘Then thou’lt sure be hung,” was the rejoinder, “for my 
ears is as quick as thine, and JZ don’t hear nowt.” 

At that moment, however, there weve sounds that caught 
the ears of all there present, but not of coach wheels. 

“TJ told thee so,” said the stable-boy, in triumph, “I told 
thee I hearn summat,’’ pointing down the road. 

At that moment two horsemen were descried galloping 
towards London at a gallant pace, and as they approached the 
village inn they could be heard laughing loudly at one an- 
other’s jokes and conversation. 

‘‘ Hillo, my lads !’’ said one of the horsemen, in a merry tone, 
“np so late? Can’t we get a drop of brandy, or something of 
that kind? We have come far, and must hurry into London as 
quickly as possible on important business.” 

‘“‘ Well, if thee knocks, maybe thou’lt wake the landlord, 
and, as this is near the coach time, he’ll give thee what thee 
wants, maybe.” . 

The strangers dismounted from their steaming horses, and 
the first one loudly knocked at the door, which was soon 
opened by the crusty, half-sleepy landlord. 

One of the grooms took a whisp of straw, and rubbed the 
horses down, and shortly afterwards the two strangers, having 
had some refreshment, came out of the inn, remonnted their 
horses, and tossing the ostlers a crown or two, galloped away 
again, 

‘They be rayther generous,” said one of the stablemen, 
‘‘-we don’t earn a crown so easily every day, matey, eh ?” 

“ Didst thee notice the young’un ;” said another, ‘* Why, he 
looked like a girl; I shouldn’t wonder if she isn’t one, and 
dressed in men’s clothes, and running away with her sweet- 
heart; ha! ha!” 

“Tf that be so, then,” said a third, ‘we may soon expect to 
see the father or brothers pursuing on ‘em, and earn another 
crown, likely.” 

The two strangers had not left the inn more than twenty 
minutes ere some half dozen jaded horsemen were seen ap- 
proaching, 

‘ By jove, here ¢s the fayther and brothers,” said one of the 
grooms, laughing, ‘‘ now I’m swre he were a runaway lass, 

In a few moments the horsemen pulled up in front ef the 
inn. 

“ Have ye seen anything o’ the * Eclipse,’ gentlemen,” 
asked one of the stablemen, ‘‘ it is much beyind time, and 
we're anxious about un,” 

‘ Behind time,” said one, with a sly grin, ‘I should think 
it was! and good reason too | It has been stopped and robbed, 
the traces cut, and the coach turned over! I think it %s 
behind time, rayther, and likely to be,” 


“ Robbed and pitched over !” groaned the groom, in mute » 


but comical astonishment. 

‘“‘ Yes, ye need not stare so, but rouse the landlord, get out 
some old coach, and go down the road about five miles and 
pick up the frightened passengers.” 

** Not me !” 

“ Nor me !” said one and another, shaking their heads, 
*“ You don’t catch me having a bullet in my head—not me.” 

“ But who did it, master ?’”’ asked one. ' 

‘* That’s ow business. Ask no questions, but answer me,” 
said one, who was none other than ‘ Bill Barry,” the noted 
detective, ‘‘ has any one passed here to-night ?” 

‘““ Yes, truly, two gents on horseback, about haf-hour ago,” 

“ Had one a very feminine appearance ?” 

“No; but one on ’em looked unkimmon like a runaway 
school miss, wi’ long curly hair |” answered a groom. 

‘* And the other ?” 

“ What him as giy us a couple o’ crowns? Oh, /e looked 
more like a gentleman than any we've seed to-night, didn’t 
he, mates ?” 

“ Aye, truly, lads.” 

And a fine dashing-looking fellow he was too, fit for any 
girl i’ England,” 

‘‘ Those must be they then, gentlemen,” said Barry, ‘‘ we 
have given them a good chase, but I didn’t think that they 
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would have the audacity to stop and rob a coach s0 near © 
London.” Rr 

““ Oh, Blue Jacket and his lass, that can break out of a 
Cornwall gaol, built of solid rock, can do anything,” said one 
of those in pursuit. 

‘ Blue Jacket and his lass!” exclaimed the ostler, with 
looks of astonishment, ‘‘ you dunna mean that ?” 

““ Yes but we do, though,” said Bill Barry, “ and ’twas well 
you treated him civilly, 1 can tell you, or he might have sent 
a leaden compliment through your head.” 

“¢ Oh, thank ’ee |” 

« Oh, lor !” said the other, grinning seriously. 

“ Come, gentlemen,” said Barry, “they have not beaten 
us much in time, our horses are fresher than theirs, and if we 
don’t overtake them before they get into town, we shall surely 
find them, for I know all their haunts, yes every one in all 
London,” 

So saying, Bill Barry and the other officers in pursuit of 
Blue Jacket and Nelly Lovedale, partook of some refresh- 
ments, and started on for London. 

Whether Bill Barry, the great detective, really did know 
all the haunts in London will quickly appear, 


CHAPTER XIy, 


THE COUNCIL CHAMBER OF THE KING—FIVE DISTINGUISHED 
CHARACTERS—CHURCHILL, JEFFERIES, ROCHESTER, AND 
MONTINI—FOUL TREASON ABROQAD—TRAITORS IN HIGH 
PLACES—ENTRANCE OF THE ROYAL SPY—HIS STRANGE 
REVELATIONS—THE NIGHT ADVENTURE IN THE PARK— 
THE RENDEZYOUS—THE UNKNOWN FEMALE THAT HAUNTS 
THE PALACE GROUNDS — TWO VERY VALIANT LORDS 
THE KING DETERMINES TO SOLVE THE MYSTERY—BLUE 
JACKET’S FRIEND —THE KING IS DISCOVERED AND 
THWARTED, | 


THUS far hath our story progressed, and saye introducing a 
few of the characters that are to figure therein, we have 
mentioned but little of King James the Second, and of the 
stirring incidents of his exciting reign, and of the plots, 
schemes, counter-plots and treachery which resulted in his flight 
from the throne, and in which exciting adventures our prin- 
cipal characters have to play important and deep soul-stirring 
parts. ; | 
It may be briefly stated, then, that James the Second was 
particularly obnoxious te his people, through persevering in 
a false and unnational home and foreign policy, and that 
many, if not most of the nobles of the land, were secretly in 
favour of a change. 

The favourite which the English people seeretly sighed for 
was William, Prince of Orange, husband of the Princess 
Mary, the eldest child of King James, the reigning monarch. 

Having thus very briefly premised the unsettled state of 
affairs in England, proceed we with a truthful and plain 
history of the exciting scenes and changes of that most 
momentous period in English history, 

* * * * * * 

The scene opens in Kensington Palace; the time is near 
midnight, 

In a large and spacious chamber, furnished with regal 
splendour, are five thoughtful persons seated round a green 
baize council table in deep deliberation on the affairs of 
the nation. | 

He who sits at the head of the table—a quiet, graye, 
thoughtful man, with large lace collar and rufiles, pointed | 
beard and milk-white hands—is the king himself, : 

At his right sits a bold, handsome, youthful and braye- 
looking gentleman, who is evidently a dashing soldier, sharp- 
witted and deep. This is young Thomas Churchill, who was 
once only a simple page in the royal household, but who, 
through valour, perseverance and vaulting ambition, had be- 
come a great soldier and splendid leader under the name 
of Lord Churchill, afterwards to become world-famous under 
the name of the Duke of Marlborough, oid « 

On the king’s left hand sits a hang-dog-looking individual 
with short, stumpy, carrotty hair, small, twinkling, restless, 
malicious, mischief-making eyes, thin, bloodless lips, a large, 
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capacious mouth, and large, horny hands, and a long, lank |; 


figure, attired in rusty black. This is Judge Jefferies, from 
his cruelties surnamed “The Butcher.” 

Next to him sits an insipid, dandified individual, who is 
eternally stroking his moustache, taking snuff out of a 
jewelled box, or ostentatiously playing with a spaniel on his 
lap. 

This is Count Montini, ambassador from Louis XIV., of 
France, a monareh who pretended to take vast interest in 
the welfare of King James. 

This gentleman was frequently admitted to the councils of 
the king. 

The last individual was Lord Rochester, an elegant and 
accomplished personage, who seemed half asleep during the 
entire sitting, but who, nevertheless, was no less an important 
functionary than minister for foreign affairs. 

After some conversation the king observed, 

“T find that the disaffection of my subjects is increasing. 
My son-in-law, the Prince of Orange, hath many vile 
emissaries in the land who are sworn to overthrow our throne, 
and, despite our utmost endeavours, despite every exertion of 
my ministers and spies, they are unable to fathom the bottom 
of this wide-spread conspiracy against us. 

Jefferies, the ‘‘ Butcher,’ shook his head and sighed, but 
cast a furtive glance at young Churchill, as much as to say, 


*T should like to have the pleasure of hanging you, Master 
Thomas, fine young soldier as you are, and then, perhaps, 
there would not be so much disloyalty afloat.” 

The young soldier did not heed the king’s remarks, but, 
after his majesty had consumed full half an hour in talking 
of affairs of State, rose with the rest, and was about to leave 
the council when the king remarked, 

“And now, gentlemen, having instructed you to the best of 
my power, let us hope that you will ferret out all those who 
are plotting against us. As for myself, I shall, in future, do 
what I have never hitherto done—namely, I shall take it upon 
myself to unravel the strange rumours and plots that have 
reached us of late. For the present, then, gentlemen, adieu |” 


The four gentlemen had scarce departed, when James, biting 
his lips in vexation, walked the apartment to and fro, as if 
undecided how to act or what to do. 

He touched a silver bell. 

The curtains that hid the folding doors were drawn aside, 
and a stranger, muffled and disguised, noiselessly entered, 

It was the king’s private and confidential Spy !” 

James threw himself negligently into an arm-chair, and 
beckoned the Spy to approach. 

He did so with a firm and noble step, There was some- 
thing in his carriage at once fearless and courageous. He did 
not unmask himself even before the king ; neither did he doff 
his hat and plumes nor cloak ! 

With a sword at his side, he stood before the monarch like 
one who felt that he had few equals, if, indeed, any superiors, 
in the world! And there was something about him, such an 
ease and grace of manners, that seemed to assure one that 
had he unmasked himself his features would have been in 
striking keeping with the whole of his elegant and almost 
feminine exterior. . 

“What news?” asked the king. 
“She is there again. I saw her at the usual rendezvous in 
the park, unattended.” 

‘ Again?” said the king, in surprise. ‘‘ Nay, there is some 
meaning for these frequent visits. Have you inquired 
further into the movements or objects of this mysterious 
female ?” 

‘T have not, your majesty,’ was the masked stranger’s 
calm reply. ‘I simply followed your directions, sire, and 
have come fo report in person.” 

‘Can I safely trust myself out at this lone hour?” asked 
the king. ; 

“The park is deserted, your majesty ; the moon is out, and 
the air is balmy. Two attendants will be all sufficient.” 

“Tis well! You may depart,” said the king. 

The spy bowed, and noiselessly left the apartment. — 

The king, all impatience to know who this beautiful girl 
might be, and anxious to form some reason for her frequent 
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nightly, lonely visits to the park, determitied at once to set 
forth upon the adventure, — 

Calling up Lord Tippler and Lord Summers, two very sleepy 
lords in waiting, James set forth upon his sttret expedition. 

“Night after night hath my Spy reported the same thing,” 
mused the king, as he threw a cloak about his snoulders, and 
prepared to depart. “What means all this? a lovely gil 
alone in the park at this lone hour, and with eyes ever turned 
towards the palace. There is some mystery that I must 
fathom,” said King James. “ In these times of conspiracy and 
robbery this frail but beautiful girl may be able to disclose to 
me secrets beyond all price ; I will away at once.” 


Lords Tippler and Summers did not by any means like the 
idea of being awakened from their snug warm beds to go on 
a secret expedition with the king. In secret they cursed and 
swore very loudly against it, but in the pre$ence of the king 
they bowed and scraped, of course; with the utmost obeisance 
and humility. 

“Are you armed, my lords?” asked the king, buckling on 
his sword. — 

“Armed !” said the two old lords, with looks o£ comical 
surprise, “surely your august majesty will not endanger 
your royal person by any personal encounter.” 

“Are you armed, Jack?” repeated the king, jocosely ad- 
dressing Tippler, with much emphasis, while in tones of 
sarcastic command he added, “ You are not afraid, I hope?” 

“Afraid! Oh; lor! bless your majesty! No, we are 
not afraid; we can face anything, ever the devil himself,” 
said my lord Tippler, shaking in every li:ib. 

“Then follow me;” said the kine, wic, as the brother of 
Charles the Second, partook somewhat of that monarch’s love 
of adventure and fondness for beatity in women. 


Leaving the palace by a secret side door hé proceeded to 
the park, accompanied by the two timorous lords, who, it 
must be confessed, did not by any means admire the wild 
freak of the king, although they spoke not nor whispered 
against it. 

The park was deserted, the moou shone forth with unusual. 
brilliancy, and the air was calm and balmy. 

At the eid of an avenue of gigantic trees the king per- 
ceived a solitary figure pacing up and down in the silvery 
moonlight | 

He beckoned his attendants to retire while he himself went 
on alone. 

The king with great caution advanced unperceived towards 
the unknown female, and stood behind a tree. 

“ Alas, Blue Jacket will not come to-night,” she sighed, and 
sat herself down on a rustic seat, “How many dangers have I 
not gone through to guide and warn him !” 

The young creature who thus sighed and spoke was rather 
below the middle height ; but even the cloak that she wore, and 
in the ample folds of which she was carefully wrapped up, 
could not conceal the elegance and faultless symmetry of her 
form. 

One hand, as it just appeared holding the folds of her cloak, 
was of dazzling whiteness and childlike beauty, and on her 
fingers sparkled diamond rings of great value. 

But little could be seen of her face in that shadowy chang- 


Ing moonlight, yet that little was of so much sweetness, 


intelligence and beauty that it was a delight to gaze upon. 

Dark, sparkling, hazel eyes gave quick intelligence to her 
features ; a stray curl or two of rich glossy hair, which, hang- 
ing down about her cheeks and shoulders, added fresh charms 
to the beauty of that young and rare specimen of surpassing 
loveliness, 

From his place of concealment behind the old oak tree the 
king had a long and full view of the beautiful and mysterious 
young creature, who, as he knew, unattended, had often fre- 
quented the park at that unusual and lonely hour. 

Her lovely figure and enchanting features quite captivated 
him, and he determined, at all hazards, to know something of 
her, cost what it might. 

Beckoning his friends to stay where they were and not to 
approach nearer, he suddenly advanced towards the rustic 
bench, and threw himself upon his knees before the beautiful 
maiden, 
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The girl started in surprise, and rose from her seat with the 
air and manner of an injured queen, 

“What, sir stranger?” she said, with a faint but quivering 
lip. “Are my footsteps dogged again? Am I always to be 
tracked thus from place to place? Rise, sir,” she added, “and 
leave me, I know you not.” 

“Nav, fair one, I cannot, will not rise from this suppliant 
posture till you have told me who and what you are, for I 
deeply, ardently, passionately love you, and thus at your feet 
I feel supremely happy. 

“Then, sir, if yow will not depart Z must,” said the dig- 
nified and beautiful stranger, with a lofty manner. 

“No, no,” sighed the king, clutching her hand, “do not 
leave me, brightest of all earthly visions ; stay, I beg, I pra 
you, do not leave me to despair.” : 

“Despair!” said the girl, with a faint smile; “but a 
moment age you said you were supremely happy.” 

“Yes, and so I am, while you are here, divinest of crea- 
tures |” 

“You would have me stay then, sir,” said the girl, with 
hesitation ; “fer how long, and for what, I pray ?” 

“But a moment only, that I may pour into your ear the 
story of my love.” 

“You are noble, from your garb,” said the unknown. 

“T am, fair one, thou judgest right,” said the king, with 
much hesitation. ‘‘I—I—am a prince.” 

‘A prince !” said the maiden, in surprise, ‘‘and what hath 
a prince to do with one so lowly born as I?” 

“Nay, speak not so, fairest of creatures; believe me, on 
my sacred honour, I have seen thee but to love thee, and I 
would willingly lay my life, fortune and honour at thy 
feet.” 

“‘Thy intentions, then, if you so love me, sir, are doubtless 
honourable,” sighed the maiden, again reseating herself on 
the rustic bench, 

“Honourable, my angel,” sighed the king, “‘ yea, as honour- 
able as any maid need wish in one who tenderly, ardently, 
devotedly loves her.” 

‘If I were to accept your love—” she began. 

“Oh, name it not, heavenly creature ; all, everything, shall 
be thine, if thou wilt but say that you’ll be mine.” 

“And the conditions?” said the girl, in a faint, tremulous 
voice. 

“Conditions !” lightly laughed the king, thinking that he 
had already made a conquest of the fair young creature 
before him, 

“Conditions! Name them, I beg—nay, I command you; 
anything, everything that you wish shall be thine !” 

“Are you married?” asked the unknown. 

“’Fore Heaven, no, my charmer, I am not married.” 

“If you love me truly,” then,” the girl began, “would you 
—would you——”’ 

“What, oh, what is it your own sweet mouth would say?” 
sighed the enraptured king. 

“Would you marry me?” sighed the unknown, and as she 
spoke her bright eyes shone with redoubled lustre as if she 
was reading the very thoughts and the inmost soul of him 
that humbly knelt before her. 

““Marry—marry you?” repeated and stuttered the king. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the maiden, with a light, merry, and 
musical laugh. ‘‘Marry me! ha, ha! No, no, gallant sir, 
thou wouldst not do that.” 

At the same time she disengaged her hands from his, and 
ere she fled from the spot, she said aloud, and.in triumph, 

“Marry me! Oh, no, thou never dreamed of that, for, 
though ye know not me, full well, good sir, Z know thee !” 

Saying which, the maiden fled from the king’s presence 
with the quickness and agility of a sprite, but towards the 
spot where the two old attendants were in anxious waiting. 

For a moment the king spoke not, for he seemed astonished 
at the singular boldness and beauty of her who had so sud- 
denly fled. 

“Know me!” he repeated, again and again, as if awakening 
from adream. ‘It cannot be! Yet, by my life, I will know 
aught of thee !” 

o saying, the king darted after the fleeing figure of the 
girl, and soon overtook her, 
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Seizing her by the arm, he said, out of breath, 

“Tf you do know me, fair and beautiful maiden, assure 
me of that fact by telling me who and what I am?” 

‘Jt matters not that I should tell thee that, but this [know 
—thou art the king!” 

Saying this, she turned and looked at him, and suffered 


the cloak to fall from before her face, so that he had, by the - 


light of one of the oil-lamps that hung in the park, a good 
view of it. 


Tt was either a slight action, accidental or otherwise, upon 
the part of the young and fair unknown, as she put up her 
hand to dash her dancing ringlets from before her eyes, or it 
was some sudden puff of the gentle air that was singing 
through the branches of the trees, but the little light hat she 
wore fell back from her head, and only hung round her neck 
by ita strings, so that the king had a good view of the fair 
creature’s head and face and alabaster-looking neck, and all 
the dancing, luxuriant curls that reposed upon it. 

For a moment that vision of beauty bewildered him, and 


then all was over. 


The hat was replaced, the cloak was drawn close, and the 
mysterious girl fled with speed through an avenue of trees 
and disappeared from the scene with almost supernatural 
swiftness. 

For a moment James was speechless with astonishment. 

“What!” he thought, “in such stirring, dangerous times 
as these shall a king be thwarted? Shall his person, even in 
a heavy disguise, be known toa simple, pretty-faced, babbling 
girl? Who isshe? What is she?” he asked himself again 
and again. 

After a time in musing, he said, 

“Methinks she is aspy! Oh! fool that I was not to have 
thought of that before. Had I done so, I would have promised 
anything, everything to have her in my possession but one 
short hour, and then, perchance, I might glean all the secret 
plans of my restless enemies and rivals.” 

As he thought thus he bit his finger nails in chagrin and 
annoyance. 

At that moment Lords Tippler and Summers approached the 
king with many obsequious bows. 


‘‘ Allow us to congratulate your most gracious majesty on 
your easy .conquest of the incomparable young damsel, for 
truly, as my lord here said to me but now, no one can resist 
the elegance, grace, and bearing of our most gracious sove- 
reign, King James of England,” said portly old Summers, 

“You would not mock me, good lords?’’ was the king’s 
reply. 

““Mock you, sire?” said Lord Tippler, puffing, with much 
show of concern and alarm at the disappointed looks of his 
royal master. ‘‘Mock you, august sire? Surely, the impu- 
dent little maid did not thwart or refuse your majesty’s 
desires ?” 

“She laughed at me in derision,” sighed the king. 

“aughed at you? Oh! horrible!” gasped my Lord 
Summers, with well-feigned astonishment, 

“She is a treasonable strumpet, then, to dare thus to 
do!” fumed Lord Tippler, whose patriotism seemed highly 
offended. 

‘Tt strikes me, sire, that these nightly visits of that beau- 
tiful but mysterious being hath something in them that bodes’ 
no good,” said Lord Summers, in a confidential tone. 


“Thou art right, my good lord,” said the king. “This is 
not the first time I have been told so, neither is it the first 
time I have seen and watched her here at this lone and mys- 
terious hour of night. I would give the best jewel in my 
crown to unravel this mystery, and possess the beautiful 
fairy-like being.” 

“Good sire, when she did leave you, and ran away, Lord 
Summers and myself endeavoured to intercept her flight, but 
being light of foot, she escaped our grasp, and slid through our 
hands, but she dropped her handkerchief, sire, and also a card- 
case, which I picked up,” said my Lord Tippler, presenting 
the card-case to the king, with an air of triumph, 

‘A handkerchief! A card-case !” exclaimed the king, in 
delighted surprise, 

In a moment the case was opened, and producing one of th2 
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cards, the king stood under un old oil-lamp, and by its dim 
light, read thereon, 
‘* LEONORA TEMPEST, 
**No. 7, Adelphi Terrace, 
“‘Inner Temple.” 

“This discovery is worth a fortune,” said the king, in a 
whisper. ‘‘ The handkerchief, too, let me examine it again, 
Ah, what do I see in the corner? Why, it bears the initials 
of Louis XIV., and the royal arms of France !” 

Lord Summers and his corpulent friend stood aghast with 
wonder and surprise. 

‘There is some deep, dark mystery here,” solemnly mused 
the king. ‘What if she belongs to, or knows anything of 
Captain Blue Jacket’s gang, of the terrible Ivan, or others of 
the secret societies that infest the realm.” 

The two lords looked on with distended eyes to the words 
of the king. 

‘Come, let us at once away,” said the king, “I will not sleep 
this night until I have, in part, unravelled this mystery. We 
will to Adelphi Terrace on the instant.” 

So saying, and despite the heavy clouds that began to gather, 
and a drizzling rain, the king and his two attendant nobles 
started forth to ascertain, if possible, something of the strange, 
romantic and mysterious girl with whom he had but lately 
conversed. 


- 





CHAPTER XY. 
THE RENDEZVOUS AT AARON’S THE SLOPSELLER IN THE 


BOROUGH—RED JACKET, HANDSOME NED, AND OTHERS 


OF THE “ FLY-BY-NIGHTS ” ENJOYING THEMSELVES—NAT 
FATHOM THE PIRATE—JACK ARNOLD THE PRISON- 
BREAKER—TOMMY THE ‘‘ EEL ”—THE “INFORMER”—THE 
SURPRISE—NAT FATHOM’S VENGEANCE ON AARON THE 
SLOPSELLER. 


RED JACKET, Handsome Ned, and others of the “Fly-by- 
Nights,” as we have seen in a preceding chapter, had been 
doing, and had successfully accomplished “a neat job of 
night-work,” irrespective of the many kind attentions and 
inquiries which had been made for them time after time by 
“the Ferret’? and other Bow Street officials who “wanted” 
them. 

In order to keep out of the way until the late robbery 
should have become forgotten, or at all events stale upon the 
public ear, Red Jacket, Handsome Ned, and the others re- 
solved to retire from “ public life’’ for a few days until they 
might glean some tidings of Captain Blue Jacket, who was 
thought to be then in Cornwall, if not actually kneeling at 
the feet of the lovely Laura in Percy Castle. 

With plenty of wine, and a good supper smoking before 
them, they were enjoying themselves amazingly well at the 
house of “ Aaron the Slopseller ” in the Borough. 

Song after song had been sung, and all were merry-making. 
Toasts and jokes, and tales and songs were the order of the 
evening, for the Fly-by-Nights were not the only ones that 
patronized ‘Aaron the Slopseller’s,” for on the night in 
question there were a dozen or more persons who felt it con- 
ducive to health to keep out of the way of Bow Street for a 
few days. 

Among those present were Jack Arnold the house-breaker, 
who had just broken out of Newgate for the second time. 

Tommy, otherwise called “the Eel” by those who knew 
him, a flash swell mobsman, was also in his glory at Aaron’s, 
for Master Tommy had eased a gentleman of a bundle of bank 
notes the evening before, and had sought Aaron the Slopseller’s, 
where he knew he could be safe for a time, or at least wntil 
all his money mas spent. 

Aaron, it must be confessed, loved gold more than anything 
else on earth, and although his tall, many-roomed wilderness 
of a house, with its spacious yard, stables, cellars, ke. gave 
every accommodation to his friends and customers, his doors 
were shut to all but “gentlemen,” a word in Aaron’s mouth 
which simply signified those who had plenty of ready cash 
at their disposal. my): 

‘Nat Fathom” was also there, a distinguished nautical 
gentleman, who had escaped hanging several times while in 
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the navy, and who had turneu part pirate, part smuggler, and 
part everything else, whatever that “brought shot to his 
locker,” as he termed it. He carried on business usually at 
the mouth of the Thames on very dark nights, and had 
robbed and scuttled many a ship. 

His last “ adventure,” however, had been rather expensive, 
for the coast-guards were put on the scent; he was dogged 
and watched and chased until a few days before the coast- 
guardsmen had assailed his swift-sailing craft with great fury, 
and almost blown it out of the water. 

Nat, in his own language, was for the present “on his 
beam ends,” but he had a few “fivers” by him still, and 
these he determined to spend ere goimg afloat again, a reso- 
lution which Aaron loudly applauded since he liberally supplied 
Nat with rum at fabulous prices, the same rum in truth which 
Nat had sold him previously almost for nothing, 

Besides these there were other worthies congregrated in 
Aaron’s house on the occasion of which we speak, but as Red 
Jacket, Handsome Ned and others of the “ Fly-by-Nights ”’ 
were Aaron’s very best customers, he paid more attention to 
them, and accomodated them with seats of honour at his 
long and well-provided table. 

Indeed Red Jacket and Ned, with their companions, were 
secluded in a comfortable room by themselves, nor would 
they allow any one else to enter it unless especially invited. 

While toasts and songs were at their height, and while old 
Aaron, glass in hand, was tossing off a bumper to Ned’s good 
health, a loud knock at the door was heard, and a well-known 
voice shouted out “ House, ho !” in a cheery voice. 

“Blue Jacket’s voice, by all that’s lucky !” said several. 

On the instant Red Jacket opened the window and looked 
out. 

He quickly shut the window again, and said, 

“ Gentlemen, you never were more mistaken in your lives,” 

“Not Blue Jacket? Who is it, then? It sounded very 
much like his voice. Who is it?” 

“ Well, if I’m not mistaken, it is the Ferret.” 

“The Ferret ?” they all exclaimed. 

“The Ferret?” gasped Aaron, in horror, “Then we are 
undone! He never goes ouf alone. You may rely upon it 
that there are a dozen or two very near and ready.” 

“Oh, you need not pretend to be surprised, Aaron,” said 
Red Jacket, with a sneer, ‘ You knew that he was coming.” 

‘ec I Mee 

“Yes, you. Nay, don’t-walk backwards to the door; it's 
no use, Aaron, you gave the ‘office’ to the bloodhounds of 
Bow Street, in order to get the reward offered for the Fly-by- 
Nights, eh?. Isn’t that. your game?” 

“Upon my soul,” gasped Aaron, in alarm, “upon my soul, 
I didn’t.” 

“ You are an old liar, Aaron! Men, seize him!” said Red 
Jacket. ‘That old scoundrel has instructed the ‘ Ferret ’ 
how to dress, and how to speak so as to appear like Blue 
Jacket, but it won’t do. JZknow you of old; we are not the 
first ones you have endeavoured to betray. I have heard 
strange stories in my time, but you have met with your match 
this time.” 

Aaron, who was struggling to get away from Handsome 
Ned and others who held him, cursed and swore like a mad 
man, but all to no purpose, for those around him held him 
with a vice-like grip, and he turned deadly pale. 

Nat Fathom, hearing the noise of angry voices, rushed into 
the room, looking as fierce and ugly as a half-starved bear. 

“How now, my jolly mates?” he said, hitching up his 
trousers, and turning a huge quid in his capacious mouth, 
‘‘ How now, my jolly mates? What’s in the wind now? Any 
strange sail in sight ?” 

“ Aye, Nat,” said Handsome Ned, adapting his words to 
Nat’s nautical comprehension. “ We were sailing along 
pleasantly enough, when Mr. Aaron did the ‘dirty’ on us, 
and run us foul of land-sharks, The Ferret is at the door, 
and, no doubt, didn’t sail into these waters without a strong 
escort.” 

“What, the Ferret?” roared Nat Fathom, with an awful 
oath. ‘‘ Where is he?” 

“Look out o’ window, and you will see,” said one, 

Nat did so, 
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“Who do ye want here?” he asked. “Don’t you know it’s 
lute, and all honest folks have gone to bed ?” 

“Yes, all honest folks save you, Nat,’ said the voice. 
‘You are the very man I want. We heard you were here, so 
you may as well give up the ship and surrender. ’Tis no use 
of clearing the deck for a fight, my lad, for the whole 
house is blockaded, Come, open the door, and give up without 
bloodshed !” 

“So I will!” said Nat Fathom, with an awful oath, and, 
turning to Aaron, he seized him by the throat, and drew his 
long knife. ‘So, you hang-dog looking swab, so you’ve 
‘blown’ on us, have ye, eh ?” 

“Oh, spare me, spare me! On my soul, I never did,” 
whined Aaron, with death terrors depicted on his face. 

“Liar!” roared Nat, with an oath. ‘Lying old villain, 

_you know you have, and it is not the first time you’ve brought 
good men to ruiv, and all for a paltry rewaid.” 

“Kill him! kill the informer!” roared a dozen angry 
voices, 

‘So you thought to have me swung up at the yard-arm, 
did you, mongrel? Went to Bow Street and tattled, and all 

_for a reward, eh? Well, then, you shall have it,” he said, 
seizing Aaron by the thtoat with a terrible grip. 

Aaron twisted and whined and screamed for mercy, but 
Nat’s blood was boiling with vengeance. 

His knife was, for a moment, upraised, it flashed in the 
lamp-light, and next moment was plunged up to the hilt in 
Aaron’s heart. 

‘‘That’s the way to serve such hungry sharks as he is,” 
said Nat, and, seizing the body of the murdered man, he 
walked coolly to the window, and said, 

“You want Nat Fathom, don’t ye? Well, here he is!” 
and tossed the lifeless body among the officers who sur- 
rounded and were battering at the door, and endeavouring to 
gain admittance, é 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE PURSUIT OF THE FAIR UNKNOWN—THE OLD DESERTED 
MANSION IN ADELPHI TERRACE—THE ABODE OF MYSTERY 
—RELICS OF BYE-GONE GREATNESS—THE BLACK PAN- 
THER SNIFFS DANGER IN THE AIR, AND GUARDS THE 
DOOR. 


But while the king, filled with surprise and adventure, is walk- 
ing through the drizzling rain and heavy mist, followed by the 
two old corpulent lords in attendance, puffing and perspiring 
with this unwonted severe and nocturnal exertion, let the 
reader take a passing glance at the house to which his majesty 
is sO impatiently wending, No. 7, Adelphi Terrace. 

The old mansion was lofty, dark, dusty and gioomy in the 
extreme, All the windows were ciosed ; there was no light in 
the hall, nor any signs of life ; all seemed desolate and partly 
ruin. ‘There was a large bill pasted on the parlour windows, 
which said ‘To Let” in very large characters, but the old and 
dilapidated mansion looked so cheerless and uninviting that 
no one ever called to inquire regarding it, 

The first floor had three large windows, but beyond a faint 
light glimmering through the shutters nought was to be 
seen. 

The apartment, however, was not devoid of furniture nor 
tenantless. 

It had been furnished in a costly manner half a century 
before the time of which we write, but the soot and dust for 
all that length of time had settled on every article until there 
was a thick layer of dirt covering everything. 

Spiders had taken possession of gilded cornices and costly 
mirrors and glasses ; bullion tassels that had once glittered and 
sparkled with beauty were now thickly coated and heavily 
laden with black dust ; mice and rats called the room theii 
own, and raced about in all directions, while massive chan- 
deliers that hung from the ceiling with thousands of dangling 
drops seemed like a vast net-work of spider-webs and dirt, 

A tiger skin lay upon the hearth, and within the huge 
grate there glowed and burned a small log of wood. 

An old couch, covered with faded ragged velvet, was drawn 
close to the fire-place, and upon it lay, or rather crouched, 
the figure of a man, but go still, pale and cold and thin that 
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it was difficult to say whether he was a living being or an 
inanimate corpse. 

The room was a sombre picture of departed greatness, of 
ruin and hopeless desolation. 

Long white hairs streamed from the back of the old man’s 
head, and his eyes seemed lost beneath the mass of thick over- 
hanging eyebrows that overshadowed them, | 

Thick, heavy grey moustaches,- beard and whiskers over- 
shadowed the lower parts of his face, and altogether he 
looked like some gtim and ancient patriarch, doomed to 
watch in that lonely apartment for long and dreary centuries 
to come, | i 

Near him, and not far from the fire, a panther lay, whose 
black, silky and glossy coat shone in the fitful rays of the 
fire light, while ever and anon its eyes glared around the ~ 
apartment with ferocious, hideous brilliancy as if it smelt 
the presence of some stranger approaching. i 

The old mah spread his thin and bony hands over the ~ 
fire, and rubbed them together with a shivering nervous: 
ness. f 

At times he cast quick, furtive and eat-like glances round 
the dingy, mouldy and desolate apartment; at the same 
moment murmuring unintelligible sounds as if communing 
with some unseen and awful spirit. 

The rain was pattering against the window-shutters, and 
the fire burned low. 

The coal-black, glossy panther reared its head; its eyes 
glistened like two burning coals, and its ears were cocked as 
if intently listening. 

- No sounds were heard. ate cael 

It noiselessly rose to its feet, and, after smelling all about 
the apartment, it stopped at the door, and ominously sniffed } 

At that moment a loud knock was heard at the street 
door. | 
The panther uttered a low and prolonged grumbling 

rowl, 
: The old man turned his head and listened with a look of 
astonishment and alarm. 

After an interval of several moments had elapsed— i 

Bang! bang! bang! was heard at the door, and the echoes _ 
resounded in the street and through the house with awful and 
solemn sounds, ue 

The old man slowly rose, and advanced to the window and 
listened | 5 

The knocking at the door of the mysterious house came from 
the king, and as he stood upon the broad steps knoeker in — 
hand, he tried in vain to catch some trace of a light from the 













All was dark though ; for, in addition to the shutters being 
closed, there were heavy curtains of old velvet drawn over each 
window, so that the possibility of a tay of light from the 
mansion being seen was quite out of the question. . 

The king heard that the sound of the knocker upon the 
door produced a hollow reverberating sound, as if the louse — 
was just what it looked, namely, empty and deserted. . 

He began to have serious doubts whether such an angelic — 
being as the young maiden he had seen in the park could 
reside in such a place. : 

But he had the card, and there was the number of the 
house and the name of the street distinct and clear. There — 
could be no mistake about it he thought. | 

‘I am quite right,” said the king, as he knocked again. 
‘Tam glad to have got rid of my attendant lords and given 
them the slip on the way hither, for they could not have done 
me any good and would have been in the way, I will carry out 
this adventure single-handed and alone, let the consequences — 
be what they miy, for, on my life and honour, I never saw 
such a lovely girl.” Way 

The king knocked again, or 

“Well,” he said, “this is the third time. There is luck in a 
odd numbers, they say ; perhaps I may get some answer.” 

“There ¢s luck in odd numbers,” said a voice. ” 

The answer followed so quickly upon his half-uttered 
words, and seemed to him to be so close at hand, although — 
the door had not yet moved, that the king started and uttered — 
an exclamation of surprise. a 

( T'o be continued.) 
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THE GHOST'S HOUSE IN THE LONELY ROAD. 


(Continued from Supplement given away with No. 3.), 
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The lower he sunk in despondency, and the more desperate grew 
his affairs, an inward spirit appeared, foreed him to renewed 
exertion, and quelled those feelings which controlled his fortune, 
and uttered the words, ‘* Tony, thy task is not yet hopeless.” 

The darkness increased eyery moment ; the swallow skimmed 
the surface of the pool ; the rooks cawed as the threatened tempest 
commenced, yet the delver pursued his occupation through the 
pies rain which fell, and heeded not the lightning flash as it 

overed round the upturned mould. 

His strength in a short time was almost exhausted, the torrents 
of rain beat fiercely in his face, and his cheek and eye lost their hue 
and brillianey ; at that moment his heart wholly failed him, a pers- 
piration bedewed his brow, and, as one stricken by death, he fell 
senseless to the ground. 

How lonz he remained in this state he did not know; but he was 
recalled to life by a sound resembling, as he imagined, a human 
cry. The storm howled as wildly as along the mountain side, and it 
was now pitch dark; but, on turning his head, he saw, ata little 
distance above where he lay, a small steady light. 

Tony started as it advanced towards him. Approaching, he per- 
ceiyed it was borne by a figure arrayed in white from head to foot. He 
was now a prey to the most agonizing disturbance of mind ; he could 
not have experienced greater mental torment if his heart had been 
consumed by the fabled fire of Eblis ; for the first time in his life re- 
morse had assailed his soul, and he felt compunction for the evil 
deed he was about to commit. 

** Is it possible, Lady Edgeworth ?” he exclaimed, in amazement, 
as he recognised the form and features of his haughty mistress. 

“Waste not time in words,” said she, “much may yet be done, 
and IT have the most perfect assurance that now, at least, I am not 
deceived. Up, and be of good heart; work, for here is light. I 
will sit down in yonder broken arbour, bleak though it be, and aid 
with my prayers since I cannot with my hands.” 

Tony seized anew his axe, and, stirred half with shame and half 
with admiration by the courage of his resolute companion, resumed 
his toil with a fresh-born yigour. 

‘< Be of good heart, Tony,” continued Lady Edgeworth, “and all 
will yet be well. Bravely, bravely done. Be sure the saints have 
neat us; be speedy, and ere morning the prize will be within your 
reach. 

As he proceeded more frequently she repeated the injunction 
to make haste. Tony laboured like a Hercules, and his blows fell 
heavily on the stubborn stone. Submitting to hissuperhuman efforts 
the slab yielded, and disclosed to his eyes the hidden chest. 

“The fiend I serve has granted my desire,” he shrieked, in a 
voice of exultation. ‘f The papers, the gold, are mine! The lantern ; 
quick, my lady !” 

‘* My time is come,’ she replied. ‘I shall be wanted; I am 
wanted; I can stay no longer—farewell !” 

Astounded and dismayed by the sudden disappearance, Tony, for 
a minute, was alarmed by the terrible conviction that some un- 
earthly power had carried off his mistress, but divesting himself of 
such superstition he was still puzzled at the strange desertion. If 
determined to go why did she go alone, aware, as she must have 
been, that his remaining in the dark could be of no use? Was it 
her intent to sacrifice him to save herself? It was a bitter and un- 
generous thought, nevertheless it served to bridle the speed with 
which he sprung forward to overtake Lady Edgeworth. 

He had not gone far when a sudden thrill arrested his progress, 
his heart ceased to beat, and, but for a tree, against whieh he 
staggered, he would have fallen fainting to the earth. 

covering, and finding his pursuit useless, he retraced his steps 
as accurately as it was possible to do in the utter darkness and a fog 
which reigned everywhere around. 

He knew not whether he found the exact spot upon which his 
mistress had stood, but he was sure of the localities, and if she 
was still there her white dress would no doubt gleam even through 
the thick night which encireled her. 

_ With a lightened heart (for compared with the phantom of the 

mind which had presented itself, all things seemed endurable) he at 
length again descended into the hollow he bad dug in the ground. 
The stone resting at its depth had been so far displaced as to 
admit of Tony Foster persisting in his quest. His mattock once 
more leapt into the sward, and he was again at his employment. As 
he threw out the mould, the spade with which he delved struck 
against a hard substance. 

‘* By heavens, I have it at last!” heexclaimed. “’Tis the secreted 
casket !” 


Nerved by the discovery he returned to his labour with threefold 
energy, but only to meet with chagrin and disappointment. In 
place of the coveted wealth was laid bare an old black coffin, of oak, 
curiously fashioned, and marked with a quaint device. 

Tony scraped earefully the clay from the costly carvings in order 
to get at a name or date, but could find neither. 

Impelled by curiosity the bewildered man raised his pick, and 
with one tremendous and heavy blow shivered the lid of the chest 
which held the corpse into a thousand pieces, and scattered the 
fragments far and wide. 

A terrible sight was that which was now presented to the view— 
*twas a dead body inthe last darksome stage of decomposition. There 
was no flesh upon the grisly skeleton, but its unnatural posture 
rivetted the fixed gaze of the awe-stricken Tony, and, as if to add to 
the impressive spectacle, the queen of night had broken from her 
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The bony hand was clenched, the teeth set, as if the entombed 
wretch, buried alive, had striven to burst from his sepulchral couch ; 
the neck was bent, the nails torn, neither limb, joint or particle 
were straight but rigidly distorted, and glued as it were together - 
by black and coagulated blood. In this the fingers of the treasure- 
seeker were defiled, the dank, slimy substance passing over his 
arm as he stooped to lift the coffin plank. 

Everything betokened the agony of that miserable being who had 
awakened from death to a life more horrible; he had struggled, 
but struggled vainly to behold heayen’s light which he was doomed 
to see no more. 

Tony sprang forward as the moon more fully revealed the ghastly 
object; his eyes started from their sockets as he discovered the 
memento whieh had dropped from its bony grasp, bearing an 
escutcheon and the crest of the Edgeworths; the whole truth was 
now made known to him, the last link of the chain of mystery 
broken, and it wanted but this to confirm his previous doubts. 

This evidence was conclusive, the stain of blood was on his father’s 
name, and Job Foster had died a murderer. 

The extraordinary sensation that now oyerpowered Tony led him 
to suspect that the incidents of the paSt hour must have Ween a 
dream, but, picturing by fate dread reality, his meditations were 
abruptly put an end to by a voicein close proximity. He looked up, 
and, in the beams of night, saw a dark form which to bis disturbed 
imagiuation appeared as one unearthly; the form was that of the 
Doctor Manetho. 


CHAPTER IYV.- 
THE NIGHT-TRAIN. 


11.30 p.m. the time; the railwav-station at Dartford, Kent, the 
place. The transition from the most profound quiet that had hith- 
therto existed 1o uniyersal bustle at now reigned on the platform 
was most striking to the silent observer as he watched the officials 
hurrying forward with their lanterns, the sturdy breaksmen work- 
ing at their posts, and the impatient passengers rushing from the 
offices to anticipate the Jast train from London which was now due. . 

For some hours Frederick Edgeworth had waited at this spot 
anxiously expecting the arrival of Doctor Manetho by every 
carriage ; each had come and departed without any appearance of 
the worthy professor, or explaining the reason why he had failed to 
keep his appointment with his well-beloved pupil. 

e recollected also with increased uneasiness his last words 
that if he saw him not on the following evening he might rest 
assured that some imminent danger had befallen him. 

With doubt and anxiety Frederick was pacing the landing place 
as the midnight express hove in sight and stopped in a narrow 
gorge with high shelving banks; her ruby lamps glisten on the 
corn patches, rural lanes, and woodland through which with light- 
ning speed she has passed. 

As he peered into the outer darkness a flying scud of sparks from 
the engine funnel hoyered over his head, and, by their light, as well 
as that of the furnace below which seemed to steep the earth cliffs 
on either side with a lurid, red-hot glare, he was enabled clearly to 
distinguish his tutor, who, bowing in acknowledgment, indicated 
by signs that he would be presently with him. 

Smiling at his late alarm Frederick in good spirits seated himself 
on the platform and attended the eoming of his reyered and 
honoured friend. 
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An ear-piercing scream in angry gasps, a wrench-drag and a jolt 
back, told that the train was again in motion; fresh bell clamour, 
jumbling sounds, and slamming doors, announced its departure. 


The compartment in which Doctor Manetho had appeared had 
had but four occupants, and all swore that no person answering his 
descriphon had come down by the 10.50 p.m. from London 
Bridge. 

Sir Courtley Bumptious, Baronet, and a member of the frigid and 
starchy order, had been too much engaged in the contemplation of 
his own dignity to observe anything, but he condescended to admit 
the doctor had not travelled with him. 


Miss Miffins, spinster, had been, during the journey, engrossed 
in the perusal of the ‘‘ Yellow Pirate,’”’ nevertheless she was sure 
that the individual alluded to had never once presented himself 
wile reading that pathetic, soul-stirring, and heart-rending 
novel. 


Alderman Marrowfat, who, despite the bad port at dinner, had 
slept since the departure of the locomotive from the South Eastern 
terminus, declared, save the fool in the corner, who had trod on 
his favourite corn, no other being had entered the carriage. 


Mrs. Clutterbuck, ‘‘ the fool in the corner,” had ‘‘ seen not no 
doctor. She was a nurse; and it was pecenlia, if she didn’t 
know a doctor when she seed one,” the elderly female answered, 
somewhat tartly ; ‘‘ for her nerves were agertated by green tea with 
something stronger than milk in it, and the conduct of the station- 
master who hesitated to telegraph for a bandbox and pair of pattens 
she had left at the starting point.” 


An apparent solution of the enigma came at last in the shape of 
a sprightly and active railway-guard, named Arthur Bright, whose 
luxuriant whiskers and military bearing had won the hearts of 
‘ several smirking grisettes in the refreshment buffet, one in par- 

ticular, who had seriously contemplated suicide on his account, but 
had rather precipitately altered her determination when she found 
a brisk young baker more impressible and approachable than the 
false Lothario. 


_‘*T know the party you are speaking of. I believe I have heard 
him called Dr. Manetho,” said the guard, addressing Frederick. 
“He is usually dressed in a dark suit with high riding-boots. He 


isa frequent traveller by the line, and I have always taken him to 
be a Catholic priest.” 


“* Your description exactly corresponds with the learned gentle- 
man, and I have no doubt {tis the one I am inquiring for.” 
“‘T am not certain,” continued the guard, “but I fancy I met 


him as I entered the station-yard just now, and he appeared to be 
making for the new hotel.” 


‘Thanks, my friend. Then, thither I must bend my steps,” said 
Frederick, at the same time opening his porte-monnaie, and offer- 
ing a piece of silver to the attentive guard. 

“‘Obliged,” he replied, with what is usually termed a knowing 
look, ‘‘ but we railway officials are forbid to take gratuities on any 
ground whatever; but if your honour don’t mind I can take as a 
compromise a glass or two of prime old stingo with your butler the 
next time I pass the ‘ Old Manor House.’ ”’ 


Frederick could not help smiling at the modest request. Without 
hesitation he consented to the same, and departed to make inquiries 
at the inn to which he had been directed. 


“Despite my seeming success,” he muttered, to himself, ‘a 
strange foreboding presses on my spirits. I cannot divest myself of 


fear that some dreadful misfortune has befallen Manetho. I strive 
in vain to rouse——”’ 


_ Here his musing was interrupted by his arrival at the old village 
inn, now dignified by the sign of the “New Railway Hotel.” 
Within was its landlord, Boniface, soundly rating his niece for 
sundry flirtations with a party of excursionists during the day, the 
chambher-maid in hot water with regard to a certain cold bath re- 
quired by an irascible old indigo merchant, and the cook in dudgeon 


at an extensive order of pork chops the moment she had fallen into 
her first nap. 


“‘The person you are speaking of is here,” said Boniface, in 
answer to Frederick’s question. ‘I don’t remember that he wore 
boots exactly, but I have a dreamy recollection that he hada pimple 
on his nose, and——”’ 

“ Bless me, uncle!” shouted the neice, “what are you about? 
The gentleman can never want Mr. Slammocks, the undertaker !” 


A wild alarm, and the deep silence of the town of Dartford i3 
broken by the rapid clattering of a horseshoe upon its stony streetf 
Frederick rushed to the door to behold with amazement the form o 
Manetho (as some fleeting phantom mounted on a sable steed) 
urging his headlong career as if engaged on some pursuit of life and 


death, nor was his;wonder lessened whien the words from the spectral 
rider fell upon his ear, 


HOUSE IN 


THE LONELY ROAD. 


‘‘ We must meet again in London.” : 

As he uttered the sentence the doctor waved his hand, and with 
upturned finger pointed out the road his follower was to take. 

‘6 Great Heaven!” exclaimed Frederick, ‘‘ can this be reality, or 
some hideous dream? Do I indeed see——” 


‘‘Tt is indeed your friend,”’ whispered a voicein hisear. ‘It is 
Manetho, faithful to his oath—an oath made sacred with the traces 
of mingled blood.” 


The extraordinary agitation which had risen in Frederick was 
now accounted for. His inquietude increased every moment as the 
welfare of his preceptor was the most ardent wish of his soul, and 
the suspense which he experienced was more than he could bear. 

Arguing with his own feeling, he determined at once to return to 
the metropolis. But how? There would be no conveyance thither 
till morning, and his anxiety of mind would not permit him to wait 
till then. 


““T have it—a post chaise is in the stable ; with one who under- 


stands horses a course is soon run, and I shall reach London as soon 


as Manetho.” 


_ As the order was piven the ostlers dragged the carriage from 
the rear to the front of the inn with a view to facilitate an imme- 


diate starting, the mares were already harnessed, and in an 


incredible sliort time the noble beasts were placed in the shafts, and 
Frederick sprung into the vehicle. ; 


‘What, are you going without tasting your sherry and biscuit?” 
said Bonitace, as he witnessed the hasty departure of his guest. 
‘“‘That’s what I calls a real gentleman ; he pays like a prince, and 
I wonder who he is ?”” 

‘Don’t you know, unele?” said the voice. ‘‘’Tis Young Edge- 
worth, son of the lady who lives at the Manor House?” 


A significant scratch of the head was offered in place of a reply 
by Bonifice, and the axiom that a fool and his money are soon 


parted strongly impressed on the contemplative mind of mine host of 


the ‘* New Railway Hotel.” 


The well-trained horses, obedient to the rein, soon conveyed — 


Frederick from the view of those he left in wonder behind. But as 


the ground leading from the town was still upon the ascent, he 


reserved the speed of the animals for a point were he could use it 
with more advantage. 


He soon arrived at the summit of a hill crested with furze and 


pine. It was here he shaped his route with greater swiftness and 
security, for the ground being open, no impediment was offered to 
his rapid flight. 


Mead and mansion, cottage, waste, and wood, are passed with | 
the celerity of the wind. The smiling country, bathed in moon- 
beams, seems to vanish as in a dream, and the solemn night re- 


echoes the sounds of the whirling wheels and mares’ hoofs a3 they 
rattle along the well-kept road. 


As Frederick swept over a bleak, howling heath a sudden mist 
seemed to arise, and through the fog he saw a horseman nearing the 
side of his chaise ; at first his figure seemed that of some enormous 
giant, but, mellowed by a ts blue light, as it approached the form 
assumed the natural size of life. 


Frederick could not distinctly discern the features of the rider; 


but enough was revealed to show him that Manetho was his fellow 
traveller. 


Suddenly pulling up, the officer accosted him, but received no 
answer, and while his attention was attracted by his restive horses 
the doctor had vanished, and in his stead the phantom-like outline 
of a grisly skeletun typifying the omen of death. 


Overcome by terror Frederick fell to the bottom of the vehicle in 
which he was seated, his senses wandered as if suffering from the 
effects of some pernicious drug, but he so far retained his con- 
sciousness that he was enabled to see that the faithful horses who 
knew their destination were beginning to move instinctively and 
then break into a gallop. 


Though without sense or knowledge, he could tell by the regular 
movement of the noble creatures that drew him he was fast speedin 
on his journey; he was aware of their tread, and the rumbling soun 
of the wheel, and every now and then a curve as if to avoid some 
danger or a turn of the road. 

By degrees he recovered from the delirium. 

The first thing he noticed was the sky studded with stars, at 
which he was fixedly gazing ; then the heads of the horses, which 


appeared in a concordant manner to bob from beneath the chaise- 


apron; then, in the distance, a twinkling of innumerable lights, 
satisfying his disturbed mind that he had reached the desired hayen, 
and, to his surprise, stopped at the very portal of the Ghost’s 
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To be continued, 
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THE APPARITION.—See No. 7. 

gently gave way before his touch, and went creaking open 
apparently to its full width, showing him the passage beyond, 
which was intensely dark, like the mouth of some hideous 
cavern going far into the bowels of the earth. 

A braver man, and one more accustomed to perilous and 
turbulent life, venturing escapades by flood and field, than he, 
might have paused, before entering that passage, and had it 
not been that the master-passion—love—had become the 
uppermost feeling in his breast at that moment, he, too, no 
doubt, would have shrank from the darkness and the mystery 
of that abode. 

For some time he tried to pierce with his eyes the obscurity 
of the place, and then crossed the threshold. 

“Lovely girl!” he exclaimed. ‘Beautiful being! In 
search of you, I willrun every risk! For yowr sake, I would 
exchange life and liberty! Oh, if my reward be but to hold 
you to my heart, all will be well! I promise the gratitude, 
the love, the devotion of-——” 
it- |, Bang went the street-door shut. 


CHAPTER XVI—continued. 


The suddenness of the strange and sepulchral voice, the 
awtulness of that lone hour, and the air of dark mystery that 
seemed to surround the house and all belonging to it, seemed 
to chill the ardent resolution of the king. 

He stepped from the threshold and seemed to pause, know- 
ing not whether to proceed in the adventure or to retire, 

“You are right to pause,’ said the strange voice again. 
“But make up your mind, and quickly! Will you enter the 
house in search of her, whom you so much admire, or will you 
depart in peace, and forget that you ever saw her? The latter 
is the safest plan, but the former is full of expectation and 
delight. She is as beautiful as an angel !” said the old man. 

“She is! Oh, by Heaven, she is !” 

“ Decide, then, decide! One moment more and the door is 
for ever closed against you !” 

“T will seek her, Open the door !” 

As he spoke, the king laid his hand upon the portal, an 
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The king found himself alone in that dark and dreary 
passage. 


With arms extended he turned slowly round, but nothing 
met its touch. 

The darkness was like that of the grave. é 

The most intense and profound stillness reigned in the 
whole house. : 

‘What strange place is this?” he said, in a hoarse and 
anxious whisper, “Ihear no one, Iseenoone, Where am 
I? Speak! You who spoke, speak now again,” 

‘“‘ Advance !” said the voice, sternly. 

“Tam glad. Did you say advance?” 

“T did. Follow me!” 

“T do not know my way.” 

“ This way,” said the old man, in rough tones, : 

At that moment a white star appeared in the air, to the 
right of the king, about fifteen feet from the floor of the hall 
or passage, . 

“Yes, yes, I advance,” he said, “I come !” 

With hands stretched out before him, he slowly bent onward 
in the direction of the star. 

He then touched, as he thought, the wall, butit was a door, 
for it gave way before the slightest pressure, and in another 
moment he felt that he was treading upon a yery thick, soft 
carpet. , 

‘“Whére am I?” he asked, in surprise. 

‘Where you wish to be,” said a soft, sweet voice. 

«“ Ah!” he exclaimed, ‘that is the yoice of her I love !” 

“Leonora,” said the voice, 

“Speak again, fairest of creatures ! 
I may know which way te come to you !” 

With a sudden noise the door of the room closed. ie 

For a time all was total darkness, but gradually a faint 
light appeared. ae 2 

Ah! the place grows lighter and lighter still! Now f 
ean see about me—tables, chairs, cushions, mirrors. Yes, now 
T can see——” en rcs. 

Suddenly turning round he perceived the old man standing 
close behind him. | « my : 

Who on earth, sir; aré you?” the King exclaimed in great 
astonishment. | F 

A soft light, from some unknown source had crept over the 
room, and disclosed, to the amazement of the king, &-iman in 
a long cloak edged with crimson who was tending 4 charcoal 
fire that was on the hearth, and who was stirring, or seeming 
to stir, something in a small ladle, ehh 

Close to this strange being was a table covered with what 
much resembled a funeral pall, and upon it were @ Humber of 
strange-looking astrological implements and apparatus, 

Upon the man’s fase was a mask of green glass. 

He looked ghastly, ghostly, and unearthly, 

As all this was slowly revealed, the king’s surprise was 
creat, and he retreated as far as possible, until the door 
stopped him, and then, with his baek against it, he glared at 

‘the old man with feelings of awe and surprice. 

“ Wumph |” said the astrologer, as he cast something into 
the ladle that sent up, for an instant, a bright green flame. 

‘Tt don’t’ work well to-night, there must be some sort of 
distracting influence. What says the circle of spirits now here 
present? Let:me see,” and he examined the ladle with all 
carefulness and breathless attention, 

“Sir,” asked the king, in tremulous accents, “who and 
what are you!” 

“Silence!” said the old man, sternly, 
you in a minute.” 

“Ah! dost thou know me also?” gasped the king in great 
Surprise, 

“Silence, I tell thee !” was the astrologer’s imperious com- 
mand, as he motioned him to a seat. 

The king slid into a chair, and, with his eyes fixed upon 
the astrologer, he regarded him in silence. 

“ Yes,” said the old man, “that makes the conjunction 
surely, Let me see. Ah, that suffices,” 

Me cast something into the ladle wrapped in tinfoil, and, 
after hissing for a moment, it sent up a bright shower of 
beautiful green sparks that were dazzling to gaze upon. 

Taking the ladle from the fire, he crossed his arms upon 


“T will attend to 


Oh! speak again, that . 
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his breast, and, tnrning the strangely hideous face upon the 


king, he said in a harsh, sepulchral tone, 

“What want ye with this poor, 
maiden ?” - r 

‘What! the beautiful, entrancing, bewitching——” the 
king began. ; 

“Aye, the fair one you mysteriously met alone in the park, 
and whose residence you have, by some strange accident, dis- 
covered,” asked the old man, sternly. ; 

“ T_that is, I wish—I am bewitched, and I desire to——” 

“ Ruin her, perhaps, eh? Ha! ha!” the old man laughed 
derisively. 

‘No, by Heaven, I do not!” exclaimed the king. “TI love 
her ardently, devotedly, fondly. I would——”’ 

‘Ruin her, I repeat,” said the old man; “but take care, 
monarch as you are, remember that you are in my power now, 
and-——” 

“ Your power ?” gasped the king, in surprise. 

“Ves, in my power, mark ye; and ere you can go hence, 
let me tell thee that all the powers and fiends of darkness 
wait upon my single word.”  — .. 

“Then I would go,’ gasped the king in strange terror at 
the old man’s solemn words. | 


“Nay, stay, 1eommand ye, This child-—for she is little 


friendless and guileless | 


fiora—this fair creature, hariiless, sinless as she is with all 


he? beauty and warm heart, has seen you but once, and, alas 
that I should confess it, she is—she is—=—=” 
‘Go on—go on, I pray you,” said the king, in excitement, 
“ She loves |” ) 
Loves me?” 


* Bven so |” Sve 


Oh, this is too- much bliss!” exclaimed the enraptured 
monarch, 
She does, and you will 
spurn her,” ; 
By all that is sacred, I swear that I will not.” 7 
“‘ What pledge will you give of your earnest affection?” 
“T will marry her,” 
Tn the palace ?” 
Yes, anywhere,” said the king, with much show of sin- 
cerity, although he knew at the moment that if once the 
maid came into his power he would have but a mock cere- 
mony, afterwards satisfy his bent with her, and then tear 
from hey all the secrets he imagined she possessed regarding 


mS 


despisé her, will hate her, Will 


a 
* 
>. i 


the old astrologer, Ivan the Terrible, and the many plots and 


sebemes that were then on foot to dethrone him. 


‘ When then shall this ceremony be?” asked the old man, © 
- with much emphasis, 


‘Whenever you choose to name.” 

“Then three nights hence—at midnight let it be.” 

*‘ Agreed, with all my heart,” said the king, in great joy. 

“Here are pens, ink and paper; make that promise in 
writing.” : 

Upon the instant the king sat down and wrote out the 
marriage contract, although at the moment, it must be con- 
fessed, a strange smile flitted across his features as he did so. 

“There it 1s,” said he, presenting the document to the old 
man, who, seeing it was duly signed, placed it on the table. 

‘Ts that all that is required ere I can embrace the beauteous 
maiden?” asked the king, impatiently. . it 

“No,” said the old man, solemnly; “sign a passport for 
her into the palace on that. night, and give your royal word 
that it shall be the only one you will issue for the admittance 
of any one into the palace that night.” 

“Oh, is that all?” said the king, “I will do that with the 
greatest pleasure,” we o 

Saying which, he took the pen once more and wrote the’ 


requiregl pass, at the same time giving his sacred word of 


honour that no other person should be admitted to the palaee 
on that same night, 

“ Are you now satisfied?” asked the king, when ] a 
handed the passport to the old astrologer, 7 ies bad 
Tam !” he said, | 

After carefully perusing it, he placed it on the table beside 
the marriage contract, at the same time looking at the king 
with a penetrating glance, he added, 

‘No treachery, mark ye, or ye die |” ! 


. 
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As he said these words, he struck the table a vioient blow 
with his fist, when the marriage contract ana the secret pass- 
port suddenly disappeared through it in an instant, as if by 
magic | 

“Now you shall gaze upon her you love,” said the 
astrologer, 

Holding up his hands, he said something in a language that 
the king did not understand, when as gradually as it came, 
the strange white light that pervaded the apartment, slowly 
disappeared, and all was impenetrable darkness again. 

“ Hold, I pray you!” saidthe king. “I see nought now! 
Keep your promise, I beg and implore! Let mé gaze upon 
the sweet face of her whom I adote! I implore you to let me 


see her! No,no! She does not come! I cannot hear even 
her own sweet voice! I cannot see her! Allis dark and 
drear |” 


Patience !” solemnly sighed a voice. 

“Who speaks thus to me ?” said the king. 

“ Be still !” was the rejoinder. 

James stood in an attitude of expectation, 
adit dared not move in the intense darkness that was around 

im, 

He dared not speak, for angunearthly fear had seized his 
soul, 

Moments seemed like hours as they passed slowly by. 

Just as eager and anxious expectation had become too 
painful to last, a faint light appeared upon one of the walls of 
the room, 

“ Behold !” said a voice. 

It seemed as if the wall shrank from before the vision of 
the astonished king, leaving an oval light in its place of about 
four feet in height. 

The oval kind of halo settled itself into a clearer outline, 
but still the centre of it was yet but dim and obscure; but 
that was fast clearing, and then the king to his surprise saw 
something in the shape of a human form emerging into view. 

With an exclamation of joy and wonder, he sees the dim, 
vapoury oval of light become quite clear, and then as if some 
life-like picture in a frame appeared before him, he sees the 
young enchantress, who had enraptured him in the park, and 
for whose love he was now willing to stake all and every- 
thing. 

“ Beautiful vision!” he cried aloud, ‘Come to me, oh 
come |” 

The angelic vision smiled sweetly upon him, and the 
roseate lips opened as she sighed, in a voice of gentle mélan- 
choly, 

ef Be true, be faithful, and I will surely come at the ap- 
pointed hour !” 

Gradually the mist gathered over her and the oval of light 
disappeared, 

“No |” cried the king. “Do not leave me thus, Speak to 
me, I implore you! You do not know how truly and fondly 
I love you!” 

“Come |” said a rough voice. 

At that moment a hand grasped his arm, and led him from 
the room, as he soon found, although at the moment in the 
intense darkness that again had come over all things, he could 
not tell where he was going, and conjectured it might possibly 
be into the presence of the beautiful maiden herself. 

Arush of cold air came upon his face, and then the harsh 
sounds of the closing door. 

. Something like a heavy piece of drapery seemed to be drawn 
up suddenly from before his bewildered eyes, and the king 
found himself alone in the quiet, dreary streets, companion- 
less, and far from his home, in a drizzly, misty rain { 





CHAPTDR XVII. 


THE MAN OF MYSTERY APPEARS—BLUE JACKET AND THE 
PUBLIC CRIERS>ESCAPE OF HARRY AND DARBY—HOW 
IT WAS DONE—THEY SAIL FOR CORNWALL—PERILOUS 
POSITION OF BLUE JACKET—HIS SKILL AND COURAGE 
REWARDED. 


BLUE JACKET and Lizzie Lovedale had not been many hours 
in London ere their cars were surprised to hear numerous 
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newsvendors and public criers going about the street bawling 
out startling news— 

“*Hre’s a fulland perticlar account o’ the ’orrid juel which 
took place in Hyde Park atween two gents whose names is 
unbeknown to any one, witha description o’ the body o’ one 
on ’em, vich had steel armour around his body, and a large hole 
in his side. On’y one penny, vith a pictur o’ the place, and 
kerrect likeness o’ the unfortunate party aforesaid given pratis 
for nothing.” 


Oh, yes !—oh, yes !—oh, yes!” shouted the public criers. 
through the streets. “ Whereas there have been a norrid dool 
or murd-e-r in the king’s park, and the person or persons haye 
escaped, therefore a reward of £100 is offered for the appre- 
hension of the same villain or villains, names unknown,” 

“This is rather singular,” said Blue Jacket. “I never 
heard anything of this on the road.” 

But at that moment another newsmonger passed by, shout- 
ing out with stentorian lungs, 

“*Tre’s a wetry true and authentic account o’ the wonder- 
ful and m-a-r-vellous escape of the famous Captain Blue 
Jacket from Darlington Castle, with pictur o’ the prison, and 
a copy o’ werses which the bold captain writ to his sweet- 
heart on that ewentfnl occasion, On’y one penny !” 


Blue Jacket mixed among the crowds that flocked around 
these noisy bawling newsmongers, and throwing the man a 
piece of silver purchased a “full and true account ” of his own 
escape from Darlington Oastle, and ’tis needless to say he 
laughed heartily over it. 

While he stood under a dim and dingy lamp reading this 
“account” of his own exploit he was touched on the arin by 
some One who was masked, and whose voice he could not 
recognize. 

“Blue Jacket,” he said, in tones of command, “listen to 
me ; be not afraid.” 

The stranger then and there gave an account of Harry’s 
duel, and concludéd his remarks by saying, 

“ They have arrested him in mistake for the doings of one 
of yours. Will you rescue him ?” 

"What! Lativa’s brother? By my soul I will!” said Blue 
Jacket, with an oath, “I know you not; but you are an 
honest fellow, masked and disguised as you are, and rather 
than let that brave lad perish, or be confined in a loathsome 
dungeon, I will risk my life singly and alone.” 

“Thou art braver than I ever thought thee,” said tho 
stranger, with a cordial grip of the hand. ‘ Do, this, and you 
will not repent it, for I am powerful,” 

“Who art thou, then ?” 

“Seek not yet to know; yet remember me! I am the 
Man of Mystery !” . 

So saying the stranger darted among the passing crowd, 
and was lost in the surrounding darkness. 

“What!” mused Blue Jacket, in astonishment. ‘“ Young 
Harry Percy—amere boy—slay Count Vincento, one of Iyan’s 
greatest men! Well, that lad’s life zs worth preserving, and it 


_ shall be.” 


So saying Blue Jacket went into a wine-shop near by, and 
having taken a good portion of brandy himself, bought a 
small bottle of the same liquor, and started off towards the 
prison where Harry and Darby were confined. 

On his way he purchased about twenty yards of stout repe, as 
many yards of twine, and a few large; long nails and a 
hammer. 

Having made these simple preparations he approached the 
prison very carefully and examined all its parts. 

It was a strong, roughly-built building, of about two stories 
high, and stood in # large garden, fully detached from the 
main street. 

Three or four sieepy constables in their watch boxes dozed 
away comfortably without the least suspicion that such a 
clever fellow as Blue Jacket was within many miles of them. 

“That’s right, old fellows; snore away,” he said; with a 
chuckle, “in an hour or two you'll wake up to find your 
prisoners gone. But, which cell do they occupy, I wonder?” 

At that moment he heard some one singing in a strong cell 
on the second floor. 

“That can’t be his voice ; his tongue isn’t as rough as that,” 
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mused Blue Jacket, as Darby’s hoarse voice was heard, singing | 


a merry drinking song, popular at that time. 

“Be quiet, Darby,” said some one, in gentle tones, “and 
let me sleep !” 

“Ah! that must be young Harry. 
him ?” thought Blue Jacket. 

He considered a moment, 

A long, light painters’ ladder was found in the garden, 

This was soon placed against the wall. 

It almost reached to the bars of Harry’s cell ! 

Coiling the rope around his body, he ascended the ladder 
noiselessly, and, clutching the bars, dragged himself up into 
the window-sill, ; 

When Darby saw this unexpected appearance outside the 
window he almost fainted with surprise. . 

Blue Jacket soon explained how matters stood and what his 
intentions were. 

‘‘ Now, Harry,” said he, ‘while Darby and I are shaking 
this centre bar do you take this stone and a nail, and pick out 
the mortar and lead ; there is not a moment to lose.” 


So saying, Blue Jacket and Darby began to work vigo- 
rously, and soon the centre bar became very loose. ; 

Just as Blue Jacket was about to congratulate the prisoners 
upon the pleasant prospect of speedy release he heard a noise 
below. 

He looked down. 

His eye caught the gaze of an officer below ! 

He had been watched ! 

“‘ Hillo, there, my fine fellow !” said the officer, in an under 
tone, “so we have caught another of the gang, eh? Bad luck 
to ’em !” and was about to raise an alarm, when Blue Jacket 
took firm hold of the iron bars and kicked the ladder over ! 

It fell upon the officer’s head, and knocked him speechless 
to the ground ! 
~ “ Well done !” said Darby, in high glee, ‘ Now, my jokers, 
a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether, and this bar 
is done brown.” 


So saying Harry, Darby and Blue Jacket exerted all their 
strength, and such was their power that the bar removed 
the block of stone, which crashed to the ground below, and, 
but for Darby’s suddenly grasping Blue Jacket’s arm he would 
have fallen to the earth also, - 

With great coolness and presence of mind the bold young 
robber seized hold of Darby’s outstretched arm and dragged 
himself up to the window-sill again. 

Educate himself through the bars, he jumped into the 
cell. 
‘‘ Now, then, Harry, my boy, no time for words ; directly 
you are on the ground rush away from the spot as fast as 
your legs will let you.” 

“But you will not remain behind? If you are in any 
danger, I will stay and share it with you.” 

“No, my brave lad, never mind me,” said Blue Jacket, who 
untwined the rope from his body, tied one end under Harry’s 
arms, and very slowly lowered him to the ground ! 


Darby was in ecstacies, but pulled a very comical face when 
the rope was pulled up again and fastened under his own 
arms. 

“No larks, yer know,” he said, with a knowing wink, but 
bravely followed his young master’s example, and soon 
reached the ground, 

Having secured one end of the rope securely to the legs of 
the prison table, he shoved it under the window and slipped 
down the rope as nimbly as a monkey. 

A low whistle soon brought Darby and Harry from their 
hiding places, and all three darted down a long, dirty and 
narrow street towards the Tower. 


“You had better sail for Cornwall immediately,” said Blue 
Jacket, after they had reached the river side; “here isa 
boat, jump in; it don’t matter much who ownsit. Here, 
take this bottle of brandy with you, and my purse, it may 
help you along home, Drop gently down the river with the 
tide ; you will find a vessel anchored at. Woolwich which sails 
with to-morrow’s tide for Cornwall. Good-bye, my lads, luck 
speed ye |” 

So saying Darby and Harry Percy jumped into the boat 


But how am I to get to 
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and were soon lost sight of in the heavy mists and fogs that 
overhung the river. 

Blue Jacket waited a few moments. 

‘‘ All right ?” he asked, in a loud voice. 

‘ All right and tight, master !” was Darby’s loud response, 
when Blue Jacket ret aced his steps again, well pleased with 
what he had done. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ST, GILES’S IN THE OLDEN TIME—THE CONSPIRATORS =THE 
SECRET PREPARATION OF IVAN AND DREADNOUGHT— 
THE FATAL INSTRUMENT OF DEATH IS MADE AND READY 
FOR USE—THEY DEPART ON A SECRET MISSION. 


THE king had not departed from the mansion more than 
five minutes ere the old man wrapped himself up warmly in 
his capacious cloak, and sallied forth in the rain and darkness 
on a secret mission. 

He slowly wended his way towards St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
a locality which, at the period we write of, was one of the 
most filthy suburbs that could possibly be found in all 
London. 

But few oil lamps lighted this dingy, dreary, and dirty 
neighbourhood. 


' The aspect of the whole was naught else but a picture of. 


squalid, miserable, wretched, and dirty poverty, infested with 
thieves, rogues, vagabonds, and ontlaws of every nation under 
the sun, 

At one of the most respectable houses in the neighbourhood 


the old man stopped, and knocked three times loudly and dis- ~ 


tinctly. 


“Who knocks below?” asked a ,black-looking ruffian, who — 


had thrust his head out of window, 

‘Tis J,” was the answer. 

In a moment a heavy bolt was drawn. 

The door opened, and the old man entered. 

‘Is he here?” asked the old man, ascending the stairs, 

“‘T can’t tell,” was the gruff, sleepy response. ‘He goes 
and comes, and no one knows aught about it. He may haye 
arrived in town for aught I know.” : 

So saying the drowsy, growling, hangdog-looking villain 
ascended to his garret ; but the old man stopped on the first 
floor landing and listened, . 

He put. his ear to the key-hole, and from slight sounds he 
heard, it seemed to fill him with pleasure, for his small, 


sunken eyes glistened in the darkness like two bright dia- 


monds. 

He whistled through the key-hole. 

sounds that he had heard before in the room gsuddenl 
ceased, . 

The signal was returned from within. . 

The door was opened as if by some spring, and the old man 
entered, 

Two men were busily engaged at some very important and 
mysterious employment, and so intent were they that neither 
lifted their heads to look at or accost their visitor. 

A fire of burnt embers glowed in the grate, and upon a work 


table was placed many tools of various sorts, and pieces of 


iron of different shapes and sizes. 

In one corner of the room was placed a small keg of very 
fine powder, and over it was thrown a damp blanket. 

One of the men was tall, dark, muscular, fierce, and ugly- 
looking, and had large, shaggy beard and moustachios, which 
met and joined his large, ferocious-looking whiskers. 

His companion was an idiotic and ragged-looking, squint- 
eyed man of above fifty summers, who, dirty and grimy, stood 
by gazing listlessly at his busy and speechless companion, 

‘You keep your appointment, I see, Ivan,” said the old 
man, with a fiendish grin. 


Ivan did not answer, but simply shrugged his shoulders ; 


bub from his dirty appearance, and from the fact of his shirt 
sleeves being tucked up, his greasy, grimy arms gaye token 
na he had been hard at work for many hours during the 
night, 

“Does it work well, Ivan,” asked the old man, 

“Tt does,” was the gruff reply. 
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C Have you damped the powder with the liquid I gave 
you ” 

“Thave; but ’tis very dangerous to handle or use with 
powder,” was Ivan’s careless reply. 

“How many pounds of powder have you used ?” 

“ Seven pounds,” 

‘Seven! anddoes it hold all? Yes? Well, so far so good. 
There is enough in it to blow up the Parliament House,” said 
the old man, with a wicked chuckle. 

After Ivan had progressed with his work for some short 
hime longer the old man watched the process attentively, and 
said, 

‘Well, now that all is prepared, you may fill up the shell as 
quickly as possible.” 

Ivan produced a large bombshell, and having unscrewed the 
top, he poured into it a preparation of powder, moistened and 
mixed, as it was, with some strange and deadly liquid. 

All manner of missiles and combustibles were packed inside 
with the powder, each of which, if exploded, was capable of 
great destruction. 

Not content with this, the old man produced several small 
tightly-pressed packages, and thrust them also into the shell, so 
that altogether the shell contained not only seven pounds of 
powder, but several pounds of other explosive substances like- 
wise. 

When this operation was concluded, Ivan screwed up the 
top, and began to prepare a fusee. 

“ How long do you want it to last?” he asked. 
or six hours?” 

Hs many hours?” asked the old man, and he began to 
think, 

At last he said, 

**Oh, two hours willbe quite sufficient time for us to do the 
deed. The bomb will finish the rest, We can never be discovered 
then.” 

When the bomb was fully prepared, and placed in a safe spot, 
the old man prepared to go. 

“Come, Ivan, [want youwith me, Youslave,” he said, ad- 
dressing the other, ‘‘ remain here on peril of your life! I may 
want you at any moment, either night or day !” 

So saying the old man departed with Ivan, and they went 
forth together to finish all preparations for their fiendish 
designs. ° 

What their awful intentions were will shortly appear in a 
succeeding chapter. 


‘“One, two 


CHAPTER XIX, 


THE KING'S PLOT—THE EIGHT DARK CONSPIRATORS—THE 
ASSASSINATION IN THE PARE—THE ROYAL PASSPORT— 
ALARM AND DANGER OF LEONORA TEMPEST—DREAD- 
NOUGHT’S SECRET ENTRANCE INTO THE PALACE—THE 
KING’S FLIGHT, AND SEIZURE BY DREADNOUGHT AND IVAN, 


THE night which the king had appointed for the reception 
of the lovely Leonora at the palace was dark, rainy, and 
stormy, and as his majesty sat at the window, looking out 
upon the storm-laden clouds, and frequent flashes of vivid 
lightning that coursed across the park, he had many grave 
doubts whether the fair damsel would or would not come 
according to the old astrologer’s promise. 

My Lords Summers and Tippler had partaken of a magni- 
ficent supper, and it must be confessed that both they and 
the king were in the highest spirits, in anticipation of their 
triumph over the lovely maiden, 

“T fear me that she will not come,” said the king, “and 
yet all our preparations are complete. Do you think you can 
play the parson in this mock marriage, Tippler?” he asked. 

“Dol? Ha! ha! your majesty,” said Tippler, laughing, 
“if you were but to seeme dressed up in my clerical attire, 
I should look so grave you might take me to be the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.” 

So saying, Tippler left the room, and soon returned dressed 
out from head to foot in parson’s clothes, and his red face 
and large wandering eyes looked so comically serious that both 
the king and Lord Summers burst out laughing, crying, 
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“Bravo, Tippler! Well done!” * Aas 
But while the king and his two friends were patiently: 

awaiting the arrival of Leonora, let us cast a glance at the: -: 

doings of those whose unwilling instrument and forced ac- 
complice she was. wears 

’Twas about half-past eleven on the eventful night- when: ~ 
four persons entered the park. 

They were masked and heavily cloaked, so that no one 
could tell who or what they were. 

That they wore long swords could be seen from the ends 
of the scabbards appearing from beneath their dark attire. 

They glided through the gloom like guilty things, and dis- 
appeared in the utter darkness. 

Presently four others appeared upon the scene, and they, 
like their predecessors, noiselessly and stealthily creptthrough - - 
the intense darkness towards the palace. > 

These eight armed men had not passed through the park 


gates many moments when the last four whispered together vi 
for a moment, and looked around them asif watching the | 


approach of some one. 

“She comes. I can see her in the gloom,” said the voice: 
of an old man, with much bitterness; ‘‘we must watch her; _ 
she might escape !” ra 

‘Ah! She dare not!’ was the sullen reply of one, She 
knows that the moment her footstep falters will be her last } 
J know what women are,” 


“ Well, so that she well plays her part to-night,” said the 
old man, “I care not ; then she may go adrift.” | 
“True, go adrift with a dagger in her throat!” laughed © © 
one, hoarsely. ‘ You would not have her tattling, eh?” 
“No, no; truly, 
comes !” ; 
At the moment that the last speaker spoke a ninth person ~ 
approached, oh 
She was attired in a long cloak of dark green velvet, but 


her face and head-dress, though evidently costly, was, for the 


most part, concealed by her hood. ah i 
She walked like one who trembled to go forward and yet 

dared not retreat. 4 Mews) 
This was Leonora Tempest. y 
She cast quick hurried glances from side to side, ‘but, 


though she could not see any one, she felt certain that spies,  ~ 


dark, bloody and revengeful, were at her heels, ready to plunge 
their long daggers in her breast dared she to disobey. 


As she walked slowly to the palace, in doubt as to the true =‘ 
objects which her enemies had in view, she heard the voice 
of a gay cavalier approaching her, who, perhaps, returning ~ 
across the park at that late hour from some uproarious wine 
party or supper, was singing loudly, Spee 

4*Oh, Heaven be thanked,” sighed Leonora, “this may be, 
some gallant friend, and I may escape from this band of . 
ruffians who thus force me to do wrong.” - Git 


At that moment the thoughtless and half-tipsy cavalier ap- | = : 


proached and attempted to kiss her and whisper in her ear. _ 
Ina moment two men darted from the shadow of some 
trees near by, and rushing upon him suddenly from behind 


and before, plunged their poniards through his body, . ee 


‘So much for intruders!” whispered one to another, “as 


they wiped their gory weapons on their cloaks, and forced = 


the unhappy Leonora forward. 
She reluctantly, nay, unwillingly, obeyed, and soon arrived 


at the corner of the palace wall. ipl 


Here she was stopped by two of the party, who for a few 
moments whispered together in great secresy. 


‘“T have the pass that was written by the king,” said the  — 


old man, “let me go in first. Mark me,” he said to the other, 
“when I am in the palace I shall enter the garden, and, wrap- 
ping a pebble in the pass, will throw it over the garden wall 
where you now stand, Do you understand?” | 
“T do.” 
“‘ Well, then, when you have got the pass so conveyed to 
you, give it to the girl, and mind you see that she does not 


hesitate to enter the palace with it, When all things are - 


repared you shall know by a soft whistle ; throw your rope 
der across the wall, and enter, Meantime, when I have 
entered one of the king’s private chambers, I will drop another 


But, hush, I hear her footsteps! She ‘“* 
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rope ladder from the balcony to the garden, You know the 
rest ?” , 

“ce I do. ” 


” So saying the old man departed and boldly advanced to- 
‘wards the soldiers, who, in heavy coats and with shining 
bayonets, guarded the palace gates, and, haying shown them 
the pass, signed by the king himself, the officer conducted 
him to a small private door, through which he entered the 
royal dwelling. 

The other dark conspirators hid themselves, and, ere long, 
a soft, low whistle was heard from. the other side of the wall, 
and a small pellet of paper was thrown across it, 

“Tis well ; he has succeeded; here is the royal pass,” said 
one, picking up the small paper pellet which had been wrapped 
round a pebble, This will admit the girl,” he said to the 
others, “and we, you know, can-easily admit ourselves. 
Ha, ha!” yc 
_ So saying, he gave the pass to Leonora, and accompanied 
her to a different gate to that through which the old man had 
previously entered. | 

The guard halted 
them to enter, ' | : 

They crossed the large, silent court-yard, and had ap- 
proached. one of the doors, when an officer appeared and 
examined the royal pass again, 

’ “But this does not admit vow,” said the officer, thrusting 
back the one who had accompanied Leonora. 4 

“°«T know it,” was the masked ruffian’s reply, “but, you 
know,” he said, in a whisper to the officer, ‘‘you know, I 
thought she might not wish to obey his most gracious 
majesty, and so I came thus far with her.” | 

~ “Yes, yes; oh, 1 see; ‘twas well you did. You may now 
retire.” 

But, although he retired and left the palace as carelessly 
as he had come, yet Leonora’s heart beat wildly with excite- 
ment as she stood in the entrance hall, and would have dis- 
closed her fears to the officer, but she saw a dark shadow glide 
near, and her heart sank within her, for she knew it could be 
no other than the much dreaded Dreadnought who was 
dogging her footsteps even in the sacred precincts of the 
royal palace. . 

All at once this shadow disappeared, and had hidden from 
view just atthe moment that the king himself appeared, and, 
taking the maiden by the hand, led her up the long flight of 
staircase and iuto a private chamber, the window of which 
looked into the gardens below. 


- ~ His majesty spoke many tender words to Leonora, but she 
was too much terrified to reply, for at every step she took in 
that very dimly-lit palace and along the long corridor she 
perceived the shadow of the much feared Dreadnought ael- 
vancing befcre her with noiseless, cat-like tread. : 

Directly the king led her into his private chamber she 
heard the sounds of a long, low whistle that came from the 
garden! - 

The sounds, simple as they were, somewhat: startled her, 
and her lips moved as if she was powerless to tell the king 
all she thought.» 

“ Why turn so pale, my pretty ?” said his majesty, with much 
show of feeling, ‘‘ Nay, I pray you, turn not so pale, I mean 
ye not the slightest harm. ‘Tell me, I pray you, the cause of 
your tremors and terrors?” 

Leonora was about to make some reply when the low 
whistling sound was heard again ; but this time it seemed to 
come from directly under the window of the room in which 
they were. 

“What is that?” said.the king, turning suddenly pale and 
drawing his sword, “Surely it cannot be that any of mine 
enemies surround me?” 

“ Silence, or death |” was the reply of some one unseen, 

“What! death !” gasped the king, in genuine alarm, “Am 
L betrayed in my own palace?” 

Before he could utter another word a heavy hand seized 
him from behind, and disarmed him in an instant, 

It was Dreadnought the Sorcerer | 

In a moment the window was raised and a couple of cloaked 
and masked men jumped into the room, 


them, examined the paper, and allowed 


' with all on board, and with no one more so than Darby the 
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_ Qne placed a dagger at the king’s throat and said, ina 
hoarse whisper, a 
‘Be silent or die! Give-an alarm or breathe a word, and 
this steel penetrates your heart !” 7 ow" a 
“ Oh ! for PELL sake, I beg —” gasped the king. 
“ Silence !” was the hoarse and whispered reply. na 
The point of the dark villain’s dagger just pricked the 
king’s neck, when, with a groan of terror and anguish, he 
sank into a seat and looked like one who had suddenly lost. 
his reason, Pe 
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CHAPTER XX, : 

HARRY AND DARBY'S ESCAPE—DARBY HAS “A RATTLING 
MILL” WITH THE SHIP’S BULLY—HANS DYKE, WHO A iD 
WHAT HE WAS—THE DREADFUL STORM AND SHIPWREC! 


4 a5 
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—THE POWDEE-CAVE—HARRY AND DARBY GET OUD 0 
ONE MISFORTUNE TO FALL INTO ANOTHER, 


THE noble conduct of Captain Blue Jacket in- aiding ‘the 
escape of Harry Percy and his faithfal man Darby was not 
forgotten or unappreciated by either of those young and ad- 
venturous heroes. ovae tnd. .Soe 
Harry and Darby manfully pulled away at their oars, and, 
the tide being very. favorable, they escaped down the river in 
the mists and fogs of night, and safely reached the vessel 
which Blue Jacket had spoken of. » a ta 
When morning broke the sailors, with hearty good-will, 
heaved anchor, and, with many a merry laugh and jovial song, 
they unfurled sails, and the vessel stood ont to sea on its 
voyage to Cornwall. “fl ie 
Harry Percy was known by name to the jolly captain, and, 
when he had narrated the whole of his adventures, and par- 
ticularly of his duel with famous Count Vincento, the brave 
old. captain slapped him heartily on the back, «and swore 
roundly that he was a gallant boy and would one day greatly 
distinguish himself in the world, a 
“‘ For, d’yer see, youngster,” he said, ‘this ere chap as you 
killed in the park was a great ruffian and belonged to a des; 
perate gang of black scoundyels which infests the coasts 
under the leadership of a black-hearted villain which goes by 
the name of Ivan the Terrible, and when these ’ere land-sharks 
ain't got nothing particular to do at-sea they turns highway- 
men, house-breakers and cut-throats in general, so I’ve heard, 
and, therefore, I says again, I’m right-down glad you did for ~ 
one of ’em. But, as to Captain Blue Jacket and Handsome 
Ned and Red Jacket, and such-like gentlemen called the 
‘Fly-by-Nights,’ why I’ve a great respect for the likes of 
them, ’cause why, you see, they are all perfect gentlemen, and 
don’t interfere with any one but the very rich, and, then, if 
they has anything to spare they don’t forget to lend a right 
good helping hand to the old and needy.” mere 
Harry Percy was particularly glad to hear such sentiments 
from the captain, and swore in his heart that although he had 
never heard of the “Fly-by-Nights” before, and their brave 
Captain Blue Jacket, he would never forget their kindness 
to himself and Darby in their hour of need, but would repay 
them a thousand-fold for all the service they had tedeltrelll 
their hands. ua 
Whether the brave boy Harry Perey did redeem this promise 
to his gallant friend Captain Blue Jacket incidents of this 
story will soon reveal ; suffice it to say that for several days 
the voyage towards Glenloch in Cornwall proceeded merrily 


oom. | . 
As to that frolicsome, devil-may-cate gentleman, a3 might 
be expected, he made himself perfeetly at home with all on 
board, and particularly so with the black cook and steward, 
who were called Brutus and Cxsgar. | | ‘1 Oe 
With these ‘gentlemen of color’? he was quickly on 
friendly if not intimate terms, as might be judged from the 
fact that he was often seen drinking hot ram With the stewa 1 
Orsar and enjoying a good smoking dinner on the sly with 
the grinning black cook Brutus. ' 
The sailors liked him because he could sing plenty of comic 
songs and dance a hornpipe to great perfection, oe 


. 
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But there was another and perhaps a better fedson why the 


sailors particularly liked Darby, and that was on account of 
his great cleverness at boxing, and which may be explained 
by the following incident. | 


Darby had not been many hours‘ on board the ship when a 


young man, a great bully ainons the crew, who went by the 
name of Hans Dyke; began to make fu of him, and call him 
all the ugly names he could imagine, and for what reason 
Darby.couldn’t imagine, ©2597 | , 


Darby was latighed at first by one and then another, until 


at last he got very red in the face and swore roundly that 
‘he'd stand it no longer”? ~~ . , a 
“What de matter, Massa Darby?” said Brutus, the black 


cook, grinning and showing his white teeth in a broad and - 


malicrous grin, “ What de matter, sar,eh? Am Massa Dyke 
makin’ game on ye? Yah! yah! you mustn’t get vexed, 


Massa Darby, but mun stan’ it like a lamb, for Massa Dyke, 


dough a young ’un, is de best man in de whole ship’s crew ; 
he can whop de whole lot, cap’n an all if he want to, and has 
lots 0’ money !” 

“Oh! he can, eh?” said Darby. “Vell, you jist. look ahere, 
an’ mind yhat I tells yer, if this.’ere Hans Dyke don’t a-mind 


what he’s a doin’ with this ’ere chicken he'll wetry soon find’ 


he’s on the wrong side o’ the hedge, my boy, if not in a ditch 
instead of a dyke |” | | 

“ Who talks o’ Hans. Dyke?” said-that burly braggart, 
sidling up to Darby with looks of contempt. “Who talks 0’ 
the Dutchman as they calls me, eh?” 

Brutus the black cook grinned until his eyes almost started 
out of their sockets as he lauched, 

“Yah! yah! by golly, de little ’un won't stan’ no erfly 
chénee wid Hans)!” 
_“Won’t he?” said Darby, putting his hands in his pockets, 
and looking up at his opponent with looks of indifference, 
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“Well, Mastét Hans, and vhat do you vant, ei? I suppose 
you thinks, as you’re a big ’uh, and a stone or two heavier 
than me, that you.can do and say vhotever you chooses; but 
don’t you make no error, my boy,” . bas 

“Well, and what. then’ said big Hans, with an.:oath.. 
“Why, for another word, I’d pitch you overboard, you-little 
shrimp,” | af te 

st Noi so little neither,’ said Darby, valiantly, and to the 
surprise of all the sailors then present near the forecastle, 
he squared off at big Hans, saying, ‘‘ Now, then, my joker, 
hold up yer hands. If you mill you will, you know; but Pll 
have a shy at yer if yer was as big as a helephant !” 

Big Hans Dyke was astounded when he saw Darby square 
off at him and challenge him to fight. 

With an awful oath he rushed at Darby like a bull at a 
gate, swearing to throw him overboard; but Darby met 
his antagonist’s onslaught with such straight and terrible 
blows that Han’s eyes were soon black and _ so, dreadfully. 
swollen that, he could nof see his compact, hard-hitting 
opponent, who danced about him with the agility of acat, _. 

The captain and officers of the ship were soon informed of. 
the fight, but knowing Hans was a éerrible bully, and was 
considered a terror’? among the crew, the captain applauded 
Darby’s courage, and allowed the fight to proceed, particu- 
larly as he saw that Harry Perey’s groom, although much 
smaller and lighter, had all the best of it. 

The ‘ Dutchman ” fought on for nearly half an hour, but 
was dreadfully punished about the head and face, and was 
repeatedly knocked down by Darby amid the cheers and groans” 
of the sailors, 4 7m 

Perceiving that he had no chance with his active and wiry. 
opponent he cursed awfully at everything and everybody, and 
drew his knife ! 

(Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE GHOST’S ROOM IN THE HAUNTED CORRIDOR. 


Iv was the third hour of the morning when Frederick Edgeworth 
reached the house in the Jamaica Level. 

On his arrival his first inquiry was for the doctor. 

** He is here, sir,’? said Prudence Locke. ‘‘ Being fatigued he 
has retired to a chamber at the top of the house.” 

“JT will not disturb the worthy gentleman in his reposé,” 
replied Frederick. ‘‘ Since I am assured of. his safety I ean readily 


wait till morning to communicate the business upon which he and » 


I will have to be engaged.” 

Reassured by the intelligence he had received from the house- 
keeper, Frederick, in better spirits, entered the reqgm that had been 
prepared for him, and by the side of a welcome fire parteok of a 
slight repasf. 1 3 

“‘Ttis strange,” said he, *‘ how a heated imagination will picture 
danger and cause heedless alarm. 
mysterious encounter on the heath, are evidently only fantasies, and 
yet so terrible that it is with difficulty I divest myself of their 
realization. t's 

The young officer, suffering from the anxiety and fatigue he had 
undergone during the past two days, over his musing fell imper- 
ceptibly into a dose. 

On awaking, his eye was suddenly attracted by a trace of 
blood on the floor. He examined the niark more nearly, and 
discovered it to be the impression of.@ man’s heel, and to his horror 
perceived a second, and near them a third and fourth. 1It seemed 
as if thle person who had left this track had waded in gore. What 
dveadful deed had then been committed, or, what was more horrible 
to tle mind of the young officer, was it even at the moment being 
perpetrated ? ay i oe te 

The thought woke up Frederick Edgeworth like a pistol-shot, _ 

 Manetho !” he exclaimed, in a voice of agony. ‘* Wretch that 
I am to draw him to this fearful dwelling only to murder him !”’ * 

He was aroused from his reverie by a solemn voice; it was that 
of his friend Manetho ! 


The vision at Dartford, the 


** Frederick; thou hast not forgotten thy oath of amity 2”? 

‘‘ Manetho, it was a sacred oath, and ’tis registered “here,” © 
exclaimed the officer; pointing to his heart with significance. . 

‘* A most horrid and inhuman murder has just severed iny thread 
of life. I am no Jonger mortal, but my soul exists—exists for 
retribution and justice—for eternity.’ , | 

An icy thrill shot through the veins of Frederick, and a fire. 
sedred his brain as the phantom thus continued : , jet 

** Tn every hour, and in every place, by sombre night, by lustrous - 
day, the spirit of thy murdered tutor will hover round thee. He 
will be your guide, your counsellor, your support. The dastard 
blow by which I and another have fallen, must not remain un- 
punished !, Tis decreed the murderer ne’er escapes the ayenging arm 
of heaven. Thou art its instrument, marked out by fate. Irederick . 
Edgeworth must yield to the hangman’s grasp the.assassins of - 
Sebastien Manetho; and one he will hereafter name.” : 

“If heaven has ratified my oath,” exclaimed the young soldier, 
“and thouart sent to show the spot where lurk those guilty of thy 
blood—lead on, I follow, conduct me where thou wilt.’ 

“To Dartford, then ; for thither must you direct your steps.” 

Freédetick started as one awakened from the dead. 

** Great heaven! the assassins beneath my mother’s roof! Oh! 
spirit of my departed friend, in mercy, I conjure you, name 
them. ‘ 

“Jtis forbidden. You will find them during the féte which is 
preparing for your intended nuptials with Amabel Svdney.” 
‘The countenance of the murdered Mauetho was at this moment 
noble and tranguil; he turned to an old escritoir ahd box, and 

from which ‘his companion; as directed, took a pile of soiled parch 
ments, and the written contession of the dying Job Foster. f 

“* Consult those papers ; their contents decide thy future wel- 
fare,’’ continued the phantom, indicating the documents Frederiek 
held in hishand, ‘* Ata fitting time I will denounce the bleod- 
spillers, By thy oath I compel thee to name them aloud, and 
deliver them to the Jaws’ sterngrasp. Do this, and both thee 
and the spirit of thy slaughtered friend will rest.in peace for ever;” 

“Manetho, your injunction shall be obeyed. es, I swear by 
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iendship’s sacred name,’ cried Frederick, falling on his knee, 
Se ois the monsters to the death, though I circle earth’s vast 
face to accomplish it.’ 
oie ’Tis deep! sworn, adieu! my faithful pupil. You will see 
me yet again before my errant soul shall return to sojourn with the 
‘ myriads that are for ever past and gone. Once more, adieu! Re- 
-. member your oath !” 
_-. As the face of earth was tinged by a morning’s twilight, the 
ethereal spirit faded from view and vanished into space, leaving not 
_-g tragk behind of the undying one. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE VAULT. 


- J7 was late in the day before Frederick had recovered sufficiently 
to resume his journey, and ‘night arrived ere he reached Dartford. 
‘He entered the Manor House by a private door, and, unnoticed, 
- retired to his chamber. 

- Refreshed, he arose from his couch, and retired to an old- 
‘fashioned room in the mansion, in order to attend a lady, who 
.Wwas.now awaiting him, and who had entered the building by the 
“game means which had afforded Frederick an ingress the pre- 

vious evening. — 

She was seated, cowering as it were, when he entered the apart- 
ment, as though she desired her features should be hid from view, 
and dressed in a habit of white, with a black mantle thrown over 
her. 

<The young officer approached and addressed the female in the 
accents of sympathy. She raised her head, and gazed wildly at 
hi 


mi. - 

Trembling with violent and conflicting emotions, Frederick ac- 
_costed her. She arose, curtsied, and presented him with a letter, 
at the same time remarking, 


_£¢This letter, sir, in the name of the murdered Lord Edgeworth 
and his son, who has probably shared his tate, requires me to meet 
_you on this spot; and I have done so, in spite of the danger that 
. threatens me.’’ 


~ ©¥ou will not regret it, madam, when I tell you the son you 
mourn for is alive !’’ : ‘ 

~ © Tf you are not deceiving me,” cried the woman, and her voice 
faltered as she spoke, “‘ I shall bless you for ever.’’ 


_* First, madam, before I make a further communication,” said 
‘the officer, ‘‘I must inquire if you know the history of my 
family.” ; 

“Too truly, to my sorrow,” she replied, stifling her anxious feel- 
ings. ‘About twenty five years ago, there were two brothers 
residing in. London——” 

“‘ These papers,” interrupted Frederick, taking some from the table 
at which he had been seated, ‘‘ which have been entrusted to me, say 
that Lord Edgeworth the elder loved one who was not of noble 
station.” ' 

_ Tis a3 you say, and I am that injured woman.” 
- Your name?” 
~~ €* Adah Latimer.” 

“‘Right,”’ replied Frederick, as he continued to peruse the docu- 

ments which he still retained in his keeping. 


‘© Aye, Adah Latimer, whom, notwithstanding the disparity of 
birth, the nobleman you have named afterwards married, disdaining 
the alliance of the haughty Catharine, thy mother-——”’ 

‘© Who became the wife of-——”’ 

- The younger brother. She could not pardon me for not pos- 
sessing rank and fortune, and my husband, as you doubtless must 
know, was basely murdered !” 

“A strange combination of circumstances,” said Frederick, 
“ caused the accusation to fall on——” 

_ ‘His wife, the wretched Adah, who saw her beloved partner 
perish before her eyes, her child brutally torn from her arms, and 
was compelled herself to fly to where she could weep over the re- 
mains of all that once was dear to her.” 

~“ As I have already told you, madam, your son still lives; it 
shall be my care to restore him to a mother’s fond embrace, and you 
to your former rank in life.” 


While Frederick was yet speaking, footsteps were heard as if some 
ene was about to eter the chamber. Hastily concealing Adah in 
the aed room, he hurried to admit the intruder, who was no 
other than Lady Edgeworth. 


‘She somewhat scornfully scrutinized her son as she entered) thd\ th G ‘e 


bonad 
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apartment, and after a pause, changing her manner, addressed him 
in the following words :— 

“« Dearest Frederick, say,’have you not deceived me ?” 

“‘ Surely, Lady Edgeworth believes her son incapable of deceit,” 
was the reply to her question. 


“‘Tdoso; and yet did you not promise to make me acquainted 
with your actions during your residence in London ?” 


“ And that promise, I believe, I have fulfilled to the letter.” 
quainted with your visit to that mysterious house in the vicinity of 
our property at Rotherhithe.” 


‘* That is true, your ladyship, I had a motive in remaining silent 
on that subject; but since I find, by some accident, you have dis- 
covered the fact, I will confide to you the horrible secret I haye 


‘learned there, and will ask your advice how I shall act in the 


matter.” 
While her son spoke, Lady Edgeworth turned pale, and started 
beneath his inquisitorial glance ; but, an adept in the art of dissimu- 


lation, her countenance in an instant was radiant with smiles, and 
wath aa affected composure she asked anxiously the meaning of 
words. 


“*From a source I am not, for the present, permitted to disclose, 
I have ascertained,’’ said Frederick, *‘ that in a vault adjoining the 
premises I visited, for nearly twenty years was confined a human 

ng.’ 

‘* Great Heaven! can this be possible ?” 

‘¢ T have proof of the veracity of my assertion ; but interrupt me 
not. What is more dreadful to relate, this poor creature seemed to 
have passed the whole period of his existence in this nauseous cell, 
loathsome with a fetid and pestilential atmosphere ; in darkness, and 
without appeal, was the victim immolated at the shrine of private 
malice, 


“This is indeed horrible,” cried Lady Edgeworth, apparently 
moved by her son’s narrative, ‘‘ have the monsters dared to deprive 
the forlorn one of even the light of heaven ?” 


** Yes, save that which peered through a narrow loophole.” 
** But did no one come to the rescue of this——”’ 


‘No; the scared neighbourhood considered the Jamentations 


those of” some unearthly spirit or supernatural body. Sometimes a 
venturous intruder would invade the spot when the hideous sound 
would no longer be heard, aud the silence of death which prevailed 
around would cheat the wanderer into a belief that some echo only 
had struck upon the ear.” 


“* Merciful providence! how was this deception effected ?” 
** By means of an opiate to which he was accustomed.” 
* This seems beyond credence.” 


“‘This miserable wretch, even from infancy, had never seena 
human being. To accomplish this, recourse was made to stratagem. 
Previous to placing food in the dungeon, the hand of his persecutor 
ever appeared through the iron wicket of his door, carrying a phial 
containing opium ; untaught nature seized it without hesitation, and 
while sleeping the keeper left his solitary daily meal, which, on 
awaking, the prisoner swallowed with avidity in this living 
sepulchre.” 


** As owners of the estate, dear Frederick, we must inquire into 


this fearful mystery,” said Lady Edgeworth, with a feigned 
emotion. 


‘Tis useless now,” returned the officer. ‘*The object of your 
compassion is dead.” 

“ Dead?” 

e Yes 3, I should have denounced the crime but for Manetho, 
who—— 


*€ Your professor had Lprohably good reasons for his advice, and 
ou did well to be guided by him,” Beplied Lady Edgeworth, hastily. 

* My son, I should wish you, if you have regard for your mother, 
to be silent on this subject till I see the doctor,” : 


At this juncture a carriage entered the park and rode briskly 
along the broad and extensive avenue leading to the principal 
entrance of the Manor House, from‘the windows of which the 
approach was watched b 
moment with feelings of doubt and anxiety. 


“Tis Amabel Sydney!” exclaimed Lady Edgeworth. “I had 
nigh forgot my appointment with your intended bride, Frederick. 
She comes a propos, she will help me to receive the visitors at our 
ball to-night.’ 


Lady Edgworth, who viewed it for a 


“Hardly, my dear Frederick, since you never made me ac- — 


ee ee ee =. = | 


—— 


oy, ae A ae. ca -_ 


As the haughty woman left the chamber to meet her future 
daughter-in-law, the shadow of Manetho was seen to appearand — 


glide past its window. 
(To be continued.) 
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ROBBERY OF MICHAEL THE CLOTH-WORKER. —See No. 8. 


CHAPTER XX—(continued). 
_ Ary of horror was raised by all when they perceived the 
tnffian had drawn his long knife, and it was expected from his 
furious manner that he would have mortally wounded any 
one who attempted to disarm him. 

Brutus, the black cook, who had more than once been kicked 
and cuffed by Hans the Dutchman, saw that he had drawn 
his knife, and having “cornered” Darby was going to stab 
him. 

With the quickness of thought he seized a bucket of hog 
wash that stood by, and threw the whole contents over Hans, 
who slipped and fell on the deck with a loud groan, 

Many of the sailors called loudly on Darby to kick Hans as 
he lay for his villany in drawing a knife upon him, but Darby 
said no Englishman would take advantage of an enemy when 
down, and put on his coat with the looks and manner of a 
hero, and amid the hearty cheers both of the captain and 


crew. 







The captain, was much pleased with Darby's Hant 
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behaviour, and gave him a bottle of brandy ; and, to punish 
Hans the Dutchman for his unmanly behaviour, the captain 
put him in irons! 

This was one of many incidents that befell marry Percy and 
Darby on their way to Cornwall, and for several days all pro- 
gressed as comfortably as might be expected considering that 
immediately after Darby’s fight with Hans the weather turned 
out boisterous in the extreme. 

They were now very near the rocky, treacherous coast of 
Cornwall. 

The wind, which, for a few hours before, had been ex- 
tremey fresh, now increased in violence, and blew a terrible 
gale. 

“This is hard luck, young Master Percy, very hard luck, 
isn’t it?” said the captain, ‘‘Here we are in sight of the 
snug little harbour of Glenloch, and now a terrible gale has 
sprung up which may keep us at sea for weeks more. There’s 


no telling, indeed, my lad, whether any on us will ever set 


. . “2 | A, \ 
ye Simla of preparation. 


Eegpen land again if this weather continues.” 


Due notice will be given, 
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Night set in, a dark, terrible stormy night it wads, and 
nought was to be seen but sundry distant fires on the rock- 
bound coast, while the vessel heaved and rolled, and her sails 
snapped in the wind like sheets of paper. , 

Wave after wave assailed the gallant little bark, yet all 
went well with those on board until, when thunders rolled and 
lightning cleft the sky, a wave of awful size came rolling 
onwards and washed away the rudder ! 

Left without anything to guide it the vessel pitched and 
rolled with terrible violence, while huge waves rose high on 
either hand and swept the decks of everything. 

All was now a scene of noise and confusion on board ; the 
captain and several seamen had been swept away ; the boats 
were blown from their fastenings, and among those who had 
once formed the crew no one remained save Harry Percy, 
Darby, and Hans the Dutchman! 
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In the intense darkness the doomed vessel pitched onwards | 


towards the coast, and as they neared the shoals and breakers 
Darby and Harry could dimly perceive the dark outlines of 
Percy Castle towering on a hill not very far away, and could 
also see many watch-fires burning on land, and heard the cries 
and shouts of wreckers swarming on the gurf-beaten shore. 

One moment more and the ship struck the fatal reefs, and 
part of the doomed vessel was torn asunder by the shock.. 

A loud cry was heard, and young Hans the Dutchman fell 
overboard |! 

Darby, when the storm had commenced, s¢ized Harry and 
carried him aloft, and had there stoutly bound themsélves 
with ropes to the mast. . 

Perceiving all hope was lost they determined to die together, 
and as they stood far above the deck they were horror-stricken 
to perceive the sad havoc which the dreadful storm was doing 
to all and everything around them. 

One after another the crew were washed overboard, and 
now of all who had once lived on that ill-fated vessel they 
alone were the sole survivors. 

When the ship had struck the fatal rocks Harry seriously 


thought that his last hour had come, and silently prayed for all — 


those most near and dear to him, for each moment seemed to 
be his last. | 


What joy then must have filled his breast when soon after- | 


wards he found that the waves had lifted the ship off the 


deadly rocks, and that it was drifting from land and the © 


murderers of Ivan’s band, who were swarming the beach ! 

And little did Darby think when Hans the Dutchman fell 
overboard that Ivan the Terrible should mistake him for 
Harry Percy, and cleave in his skull with a murderous axe as 
we have described in another place. 


Yet such was the truth, Hans Dyke, so-called “the Dutch- : 
man,”. was no other than Iyan’s own brother, who had but just | 
returned irom abroad, where, young as he was, he had lived | 


for years with pirates on the Spanish main, and in the dis- 
guise of a sailor, and, under an assumed name, was going 
home to join his brother’s terrible gang in Cornwall ! 

But when that dreadful night had near passed over them 
the clouds began to disperse, winds abated in violence, and 
Darby and Harry perceived that they were alone on the 
wreck, and far from the sight of land. 

Their situation was terrible in the extreme, for they knew 
not where they were or whither they were bound. Darby, 
however, always light-hearted and gay, soon cut the cords 
that bound him, and descending to the cabin managed tc find 
a few biscuits and some brandy, which much revived both 
his own and Harry’s spirits. 

Towards evening, and just as the sun was about to sink, 
they perceived land not far away, 

The sight gladdened their hearts, and although they knew 
not what spot it was they sincerely hoped that their leaking 
and unmanageable vessel might drift towards it, and that 
they might discover some friendly human beings to aid and 
assist them out of their misery. 

As the wind was favourable the wreck was gradually blown 


towards the unknown island, and they perceived, or they — 


thought they perceived, lights moving about on the beach. 
Towards midnight their vessel drifted swiftly towards the 

sandy shore, and soon got firmly embedded in the sand, so 

firmly, indeed, that the bow soon sank several feet in it, 
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Darby and Harry wereinexpressibly happy in having reached 
land once more, and anxiously peered about from their high 
position on the ship’s mast to see if they could distinguish 
any sign of a human habitation, but none was visible. 

Feeling curious to know something about the place Darby 
and Harry armed themselves with a few weapons they found 
in the captain’s chest, and having provided themselves with 
a, flask of brandy each lowered a rope down the side of the 
half-sunken vessel, and slipped down it on the sandy beach. 

At a distance they perceived alarge cavern that was cut by 
nature out of a hill side, and therein Darby and Harry were 
soon ensconced, and began to enjoy themselves with their 
brandy as best they could by gathering some sticks and warm- 
ing themselves by a good crackling fire. 

They had not long been thus comfortably situated when 
they heard a gruff voice, which said, 

“ Be careful of that fire for my sake, lads. J have got forty 
hegs 0’ ponder stowed away not three feet from vt !” 

Darby suddenly ceased singing the noisy song he was roar- 
ing out at the moment, and following Harry’s example, rushed 
out of the cave. 

They had not gone more than a dozen strides from the cave 
when they were both seized by a band of unknown men ! 





CHAPTER XXL 


DOINGS OF THE DARK CONSPIRATORS IN THE PALACE—LORD 
TIPPLER TURNS PARSON—THE LUDICROUS DISCLOSURE— 
THE TRAITORS’ VENGEANCE, 


i 


By this time all the conspirators had climbed the rope ladder 
and entered the king’s chamber, but so quietly indeed, that 


Lords Tippler and Summers, who were waiting for the king’s - 


return to them in a neighbouring room, heard nothing of all 


that was taking place. 


The eight conspirators stood round the astonished king 
with drawn swords, and for some time no sounds were heard, 
save the pattering of rain drops against the window panes. 

At last the old man approached the king, and softly said, 
but with a flashing eye and determined manner, 

“ James of England, listen to me! Do you hear me ?” 

“ Yes, yes. Oh! inmercyspare—” 

“Silence !” growled the old man, with an oath, “speak 
but a word, move a limb, cough, ery, laugh, or do anything 
that can raise an alarm, and you die upon the spot !” 

‘Oh |” groaned the king in terror, 


“ Silence !” 
“ Yes, yes ; but I pray you —” , 
“Bind and gag him!” said Dreadnought, with a savage 


tone. | 

Two of the ¢onspitators stepped forward and bound him to 
his chair with great firmness. The kite, more dead than 
alive, resisted not, but submitted to thé indignity with the 
meekness of a lamb. 

“So, so!” growled old Dreadnought, “ the fox is caught in 
his own trap ! ha, ha!” 

After a moment he listened attentively. 

“Hush ! some one comes,” he whispered, as the rustling 
of a long silken gown could be heard approaching along the 
corridor, 

Dreadnought stepped towards the door. 

All was intense silence in the king’s chamber. 

At this moment the door opened, and my Lord Tippler 
thrust in his head ! 

In a second old Dreadnought’s bony hand grasped him by 
the throat, and held him speechless and horror-stricken 4 

Old Tippler was getting black in the face from the grasp 
that the Sorcerer had of him, and he had ceased to strugele ; 
his legs refused to support him, and it was clear that, for the 
time being, if not for all time, he was out of the way of being 
mischievous, 


! 


| 


Old Dreadnought hurled the astonished Tippler into a 


corner, and drew along breath as he said, 
“This is fortunate.” ; : 
“ Eh?” said the king, “Ob, dear! The Lord have merey 
upon us all ! Qh, oh 1” 
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“ Silence |” said the old man. 

“ Yes, yes, I only —” 

A significant gesture to one of the party from the old man 
induced that one to approach the king, and to place the 
point of a poniard against his throat. 

“‘ Speak again,” he said, “‘unless in reply, and you area 
dead man! Be discreet, and you shall live !” 

Leonora up to this moment had been in by far too great an 
agitation to speak, but now, rising from the chair upon which 
she had seated herself, she gasped out, 

“There must be no violence—there must be no murder !” 

“ Silence, fool !”’ growled old Dreadnought, with looks of 
scorn and derision, 

He now approached the king, and motioned to the man who 
stood over him with the poniard to stand aside, and then, 
while the others looked on, the o/d man pointed to the pros- 
trate form of the unfortunate and astonished Tippler in the 
corner, and asked the king in a clear, stern voice, 

“Ts that man, or that frightened fool, there, a clergyman ?” 

“Tt’s all a dream !” said the king, | 

“Task you, is that man who appears in church robes a 
clergyman ?” 

‘‘ Bh a2 

It was quite clear from the appearance of the face of the 
unlucky Tippler that surprise and terror had, for the time, 
deprived him of all power + f reasoning, and the look of vacant 
dullness that he regarded ‘Ye old man with was both ludicrous 
and painful. it 

“You will obtain nothi:th from the king,” said one, “ ques- 
tion the clergyman himse"* 

“ We may try to do so ,*%ring him here.” 

Poor Tippler was sitting’in the corner of the room, looking 
very dolefully about him, for he had recovered in some 
degree from the firm grasp that the savage Sorcerer had had 
of his throat and was breathing freely again. 

The parson’s robes in which he had attired himself to play 
the cleigyman for the purpose of deceiving Leonora lcoked 
rather the worse for the struggle he had had, and his face 
was blue with apprehension. 

A couple of the followers of the Sorcerer went up to him 
and assisted him on to his feet and brought him forward to 
where the king was sitting. 

The appearance of this scion of nobility and mighty fine 
gentleman as he was in the habit of thinking himself to be, 
was now ludicrous and humiliating in the extreme. 

Imagine such a person depending upon theatrical “‘make- 
up,” and that all rumpled and disordered ! 

Without the juvenile wig, that fitted so well, and looked so 
natural that he flattered himself no one in all the world but 
his valet and his hairdresser knew of its existence ! 

Without the false whiskers also, that lent, as he considered, 
an air of manliness to an old, wrinkled, and effeminate face, 
and with a complexion extremely dingy from fear and 
astonishment ! 

Could Tippler have seen himself at that moment he would 
have been horrified at his own appearance. 

The wig and his false whiskers, and some remnants of his 
parson’s robes were in the corner into which the savage old 
Dreadnought had thrown him, and so Tippler, upheld by the 
two men who had been ordered to bring him forward, faced 
his interrogators. 

““Who are you 2?” said the old man. 

“Eh? I am—Oh, I am nohody.” 

“Your name ?” 

“My a—a name?” : 

“You fool !” : 

‘Yes, sir, if you please.” 

“‘ He equivocates,” said the old man, sharply, ‘‘and there- 
fore the best thing that can possibly be done with him will be 
to put him ont of the world |” 

“TJ think so, Ukniss,” said another. ‘How shall it be 
done ?” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Tippler. “Spare my life, and I will 
tell you all, everything! All I ask is my life—my life ! I will 
answer, indeed I will !” 

“ We will try you once again, then,” said old Dreadnought. 

“Thank you, Oh, do!” 
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* Your name?” | 

“Oh! ‘Tippler, Lord Tippler, if you please.” 

“You are no clergyman?” 

‘Oh, dear, no !” 

“ How came you, then, in the robes of one?” 

“ Why, you see, a—a—you see—that is a 

“Hnough! He prevaricates again,” growled Dreadnought, 

*“ No, no, I don’t! Have mercyupon me, and I willtell you 
all! I adopted those robes for the purpose of conducting a mock 
marriage between the king and a young lady, whose moral 
scruples, it was thought, would only yield to such a course. 
But I am very sorry, if you are the friends of the young 
lady, I assure you.” 

The old man turned slowly and looked at his trembling 
victims, as he said, in a low voice, 

“Tt is as Lsaid it would be. The girl was destined to be 
the victim of the king’s knavery.” 

A deep and sudden flush of anger, indignation, and shame 
flitted across the face of Leonora. 

She did not, however, make any observation, but hung her 
head sadly and sorrowfully. 

The old man’s remarks, however, had@been heard by Ivan, 
who, stepping up to the king, said to him, in a low but deter- 
mined voice, 

“ Did you, sir, plan this ?” 

“Eh? J—what—plan. Oh! in mercy——” 

“‘T ask,” Ivan repeated, with much emphasis, ‘did you, in 
your wisdom, or wickedness, make or suggest this pretty little 
plan for the shame, dishonour, and sure destruction of this 
sinless, guileless girl, that you might thereby learn something 
of ws, eh?” . | 

The king turned an anxious side glance at the speaker, but 
he did not make any reply. 

Tippler, however, trembled in every limb, and his face was 
pale as ashes. And well he might feel fear, for, as he looked 
around at the dark and swarthy band that surrounded him on 
all sides, he could see their eyes flashing fire through the 
masks they wore, and he felt certain that something very un- 
pleasant was in store for him. 

“Well, then,” continued Ivan, “if your majesty do not 
deign to reply tg my question, I take your silence as an 
acknowledgment of your unmanly, guilty designs upon the 
maiden, and consider that you are not deserving of the treat- 
ment due toa gentleman, What say you?” he asked of those 
assembled. 

“Perfectly right; kill °em both !” was the angry chorus 
of the black and swarthy band of determined men. 

“Oh, Lord have mercy! Tl give anything to get out of 
this! Recollect, ’m a married man, and father of a large 
family, ye band of rascally villains !” said Tippler. 

“Hello, hello! what’s he saying?” said one and another, 
in indignation and anger. ‘“ What’s the fool preaching about ? 
Here, let’s hang Aim first |” 

“Oh, a thousand pardons, good gentlemen |” Tippler ex- 
claimed in horror and fright. “It was only a slip of the 
tongue, believe me! I meant to call you gentlemen—kind 
and obliging creatures, as I know you are—but I forgot! 
Believe me, it was only a slip of the tongue !” whined Tippler, 
in serio-comic horror. ‘ 

“Slip o’ the tongue, eh?” said one. ‘‘ Well, then, keep thy 
tongue inside thy mouth in future, or, look ye, I'll cut it out 
for ye, and in no time, mind me !” 

So saying, he brandished a long knife, that flashed horribly 
in the lamp-light. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


THE PLOT THICKENS—THE SOLITARY SOLDIER THAT GUARDS 
THE RED ROOM—IVAN’S MYSTERIOUS BURDEN—THE Con- 
SPIRATORS IN COUNCIL—TIPPLER IS FAST BOUND AND 
NOISY—MASTER ANDREW, DREADNOUGHT AND IVAN-——THE 
SEARCH COMMENCES—LEONORA’S ALARM, 


“No more of this noisy quarrelling,” said Dreadnought. 
“This is no time for words; it is a precious moment for 
action. Do not let any one forget what we came to do ; let 
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every one play the part assigned him, and although we may 
not succeed in all we wish or attempt, still there is much that 
remains to be done. ; 

“True, true! Bind ’em }” 

“ Hang ’em up like dogs !” 

“Pitch ’em out o’ window!” 
another. 

The Sorcerer waved his hand towards the king, but spoke 
not. 

Those about him fully understood his meaning. 

Forcing Tippler into an arm. chair, they dragged him to- 
wards the king, and tied both of the chairs back to back, and 
bound them so tightly with strong cords that it was an im- 
possibility for either to stir or budge. 

Both victims submitted to their maltreatment with com- 
parative good grace, for both felt assured it was useless to 
make either noise or resistance—in fact, unsafe to attempt 
either one or the other, for the moment they did so would 
surely be their last, considering the angry growlings and 
brandished weapons of those around them, 


“‘ Now, sirs,”’ said Dreadnought, when the two victims were 
safely and securely bdtnd back. ‘Now, sirs, attend to me! 
I propose to ask this, eh—what shallI call him? Well, this 
gentleman, if you will—I wish to ask this very courageous 
and gallant gentleman a few questions.” 

Saying which, he approached the king in a very slow and 
solemn manner. 

‘‘Tell me,” he asked, in a low voice that was full of mean- 
ing, “tell me, and, mark me, tell me truly on your very lives, 
are we who are now here the only persons in this wing of the 
palace?” 


“Yes,” answered Tippler, in a great flurry, ‘‘on my soul 
you are! There’s no fear, you can go this instant; there’s 
no fear of any of you being hurt, on my word as a gentle- 
man, and you will particularly oblige me if you go at once, 
for: y 

‘Silence !” growled the king, kicking his trembling com- 
panion with his spurred heel, much as he would a stubborn 
horse. “Silence, fool! No,” said he, addressing the old 
man, ‘‘ you are not the only person in this wing of the palace, 
There 1s a guard at hand that never leaves his post, either 
night or day!” 

“Oh, indeed,” said the old man, with a low, chuckling 
laugh ; “the post is not left unguarded either night or day, 
eh? Then there must be something of importance attached 
to such a strict safe custody. Will your majesty condescend 
to say how many this guard consists of at a time?” 

“One only! A trusty sentinel, truly! One chosen from a 
high rank in my army, and he is not far off.” 

“One, eh? Ha, ha!” laughed the desperate band, in 
derision. 

“And he is not far off, eh?’ asked the old man. Where 
is he stationed, then, pray?” 

“ Oh, I'll tell you all about it !” said Tippler, in great alarm. 
* T’ll tell you the truth, and all about it, on my oath as a noble- 
man and gentleman, if you’ll only let me off this time, and 
I pledge my honour on what Isay. Oh! consider my poor 
wife and nine small children, crying and squalling for their 
only protector! Oh! untie me and let me go, and I'll tell you 
all about it! Ugh!’ sighed Tippler, all in a flutter. 

“ Silence, fool !” said the king, giving him another vigorous 
kick. ‘‘ He is stationed in and guards a room next to this, 
down the long, wide stone corridor, and ’tis strange that his 
quick ear and good sword hath not already rushed to our 
rescue,” 

“Oh, indeed !” said Dreadnought, with a hollow, sepulchral 
laugh, at the same time a flush tinged his cheek as he muttered, 
after a pause, ‘‘ This had better be seen to at once.” 

After a pause he again asked the king, 

“One more question, and I have done, Remember to speak 
the truth, for your lives depend upon the answer. Is there, or 
is there not, an old and lonely apartment there called the Red 
Room ?” 

“The Red Room?” muttered the king, half-aloud, as his 
face became deadly pale; “the Red Room? Why do ye 
ask ?” 


said first one and then 
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“ Answer quickly !” said Dreadnought, with a determined 
voice, ‘‘ Answer, on your lives !” 

“ Yes—no—really—that is—upon my word,” stuttered the 

king. 
Yes, yes! good, kind gentleman!” Tippler began splut- 
tering out. ‘‘His Majesty forgets all about it, perhaps. “Tis 
the second chamber after you pass through the old, dusty, 
musty, cobwebbed banqueting hall; ‘tis there you will find 
the Red Room,” gasped Tippler, in fright and horror. 

“Ts there a cabinet there of old and curious workman- 
ship ?” 

Yes, there is, now that I recollect,” said the king, “ now 
that I recollect.” | 

“Enough,” said Dreadnought, with a countenance flushed 
with pleasure and surprise. ‘Then two of ye stand guard 
over your prisoners, and let the rest follow me.” 

Dreadnought hastily took from his bosom an old parchment, 
and unfolded it upon the table. It was a plan of the palace, 
accurate in every detail. After consulting it for a few 
moments, he carefully re-folded and placed it in his bosom, 
saying, 

“Tis perfectly correct ; follow me. 
be your watch-words.” 

Dreadnought and his companions left the room so silently 
that not even the sounds of their footsteps were head. 

They moved away like ghosts,or spectres, so solemn and 
silent were all their movements. | 

But this fact was easily accoun?d for, since each one had 
come provided with a pair of thic © woollen socks, which they 
had previously drawn over their ots, so that their footfalls 
were perfectly and completely mugied. 

The king and his unlucky companion were too much en- 
grossed with their own fears and alarm to take notice of what 
was passing around them, for two savage-looking men stood 
before them, sword in hand, with the sharp points presented 
at their breasts. - 

One of the men who guarded the king and Tippler, who was 
moaning and groaning aloud, was by far the fiercest-looking 
of any of the ruffans, It was Ivan. He was tall, athletic, and 
herculean in his build, and looked more than a match for any 
half-dozen ordinary men he might meet in deadly combat. 

Over his shoulder was slung what seemed to be a small 
bundle of clothing, but its great weight proved that it was 
something more solid. 

Whatever it might be, he seemed to take great care of it, 
and the pressure of the belt which supported it was evidently 
great and painful upon his huge, broad chest, for every now 
and then he removed it, and changed its position. 

There was a strange, wild, devil-possessed scowl upon the 
face of this man, as far as could be perceived from under his 
mask, and more than once, while the old man had been in the 
room, he had caught his glance, and with his thumb pointed 
to the heavy burden with a wicked, blood-thirsty grin. 

“Qh !” Leonora whispered, “my heart is full of fear. Alas! 
would that I had never seen this unlucky, fearful night, 
Would that it were all over.” 

“Tt soon will be,” one of Dreadnought’s followers whis-. 
pered, in answer, coolly and indifferently. “Be calm, 
wench, and all will be well, at least, for thee,” 

“ But I fear and tremble.” 

“But why? Are we not able to protect you ?” 

‘Oh, no, I mean not that ; I fear and quake at the very 
words of that unearthly being, Dreadnought the Sorcerer,” _ 

“‘ Fear not then,” said the speaker, “for he is chief of us 
all ! There’s not a band of men within the land but that bends 
and bows the knee before him,” 

“Yes, it may be so; but I fear him, and think that he is 
not an earthly being, but some strange supernatural one 
leagued with the Prince of Darkness.” 

The villain laughed, but took no notice of the weeping 
maiden’s fears. 

But while the ruffian and Leonora were thus conversing, 
Dreadnought with his party of men were creeping through 
various apartments towards the Red Room. 

The information which the afftrighted Tippler had given 
them, viz., that the Red Room was guarded by a single man 
high of rank, and of determined courage, made the Sorcerer 
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particularly cautious to proceed quietly in case he might 
alarm the whole palace and arouse the unsuspecting guards, - 

This could have been very easily done, for the court-yard 
was just underneath, and even as they proceeded, though 
quietly as cats, they could plainly hear the footfalls of sentries 
on duty, and by peeping through an open lattice could per- 
ceive the glistening of sundry soldiers’ bayonets. 

They had now penetrated through several large apartments 
that formed the entire suite of that wing of the palace, and 
had found all in total darkness. | 

Dreadnought crept towards a door that led into another 
room, and as he approached close to it, he stopped and 
whispered, . 

“ Listen to the words that I shall utter, my men.” 

“We do,” was the reply, madein smothered accents ; “ we 
do, and will obey your commands to the letter.”’ 

“ Then follow me,” he added, “and you will have strong, 
powerful, and a complete appreciation of the dread importance 
of this night’s work, and will not hesitate a single second to 
remove all and every obstacle that may lie in your way 
that threatens to disappoint the accomplishment of our 
designs.” 7 

‘“‘ We will obey, if even you led us to the brink of perdi- 
tion,” growled one with savage oaths, 

This was repeated by several. 

_“" Then, now’s the hour of our triumph,” said Dreadnought. 
“Go back, two of you, and whisper but a single word to Ivan, 
and he will follow you; but let one of you remain behind to 
take his place in guarding the prisoners.”’ 

This was no sooner said than done. 

Two of the band glided away like phantoms in the dark- 
ness, and as mysteriously and quietly, soon Ivan the Terrible 
appeared, striding like a giant towards the old man, 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


NAT FATHOM ESCAPES—THE FLIGHT OF RED JACKET AND 
FRIENDS—THE ‘‘ EEL” MAKES IMPORTANT REVELATIONS— 
THE “COAL HOLE’? MYSTERY—THE ANCIENT MINE AND 
ITS TREASURES—THE UNKNOWN VOICE, 


THE tumult and noise among the officers around Aaron, the 
slopseller’s house, when the body of the unfortunate Jew was 
thrown out among them by Nat Fathom, cannot be described, 

Nat Fathom himself, however, who was a dark, remorseless 
villain, seemed to rejoice at the awful deed he had just com- 
mitted, and brandished his blood-stained knife before the 
astonished officers like an infuriated demon. 

His eyes shot forth flames of revenge as he glared at his 
pursuers, and looked as if he were possessed by ten thousand 
demons. 

‘Tis true that few villains that ever breathed were more 
resolute, cool-headed, and revengeful than he; for it wasa 
maxim with him, that if any one once attempted to betray 
him, he never forgave them, but resolved on their destruction 
by fair means or foul, 

Aaron, the slopseller, knew well the character of his desperate 
customer ; bu#as a very large reward was offered for his cap- 
ture, the Jew had resolved upon betraying him. 

When, therefore, he had slammed down the window, he 
darted through the room, and went bounding down stairs with 
the noise and ferocity of an enraged tiger. 

Red Jacket and his companions for a moment knew not 
what to do; the officers had already broken in the door, and 
were rushing about the house in various directions ere they 
began to think of personal escape. 

“What shall we do?” asked one. “Iam not up to this 
house, and its various ins and outs, and the officers are 
already upon us,” 

_ Well, I know what Ishall do,” said the “ Eel,” very coolly 
sipping some brandy, “I shall very quietly go into the ‘ fly,.’” 

‘Into the fly ?”” asked one, “‘ Why, what’s that ?” 

“Come, follow me, gentlemen,” said “ Kel,” “ one good turn 
deserves another ; you may put me up toa thing or two one of 
these days,” | 
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So saying, he led the way into a small room, about six feet 
square, that had no windows, 

Having closed the door— 

“This is what we call the ‘fly,’ hesaid, very coolly. ‘Old 
Aaron got up this idea, and a capital one it is, as you'll find, 
Here we go!” 

At that moment the “ Eel” closed the door of this little 
room, turned the key in the lock, and immediately the room 
seemed to descend. 

“ Hullo! what’s this?” said Red Jacket; “where are we 
going to? I never heard of this affair before.” 

“Nor I,” said Handsome Ned. 

“Well, be quiet for a moment or two, and you'll see,” said 
the “‘ Kel,” 

“But how did you find this out?” asked Red Jacket, in 
wonder, as the moveable room quietly and noiselessly de- 
scended, 

“Very easily,’ said the “ Hel,” with a chuckle, “I knew 
some time ago that old Aaron had determined to deliver up 
some youngsters to the constables, and had very good reason 
to suppose that J was going to be one of them. So when we 
were all taking supper together, old Aaron rushes into the 
room. ‘Qh! the constables are here, lads,’ said he, and blew 
the lights out. 

““* Now,’ I thinks to myself, ‘old Aaron won’t be present when 
they gets into the room. So, as he must escape somehow, so 
will Z” So directly he says ‘The constables are in the house 
with search warrants, and are coming up stairs,’ I bolts into 
this little snuggery, which the old ’un used to call the ‘ Coal 
Hole.’ Presently, in the confusion, while the other lads were 
rushing about, getting out of windows and fighting with the 
constables in the dark, I feels old Aaron come into the ‘ Coal 
Hole,’ shut the door, and then I feels it going down, just as it 
does now. When we gets to the bottom, I keeps very silent. 
Old Aaron opens the door, and steps out. I watches him, of 
course, with the eyes of a hawk, and what I sees would 


‘astonish the devil, I do believe.” 


“Why, what was it?” asked Red Jacket. 

“You shall see, my fine fellows,” said the ‘“ Eel ;” for at 
that moment the moveable chamber ceased to descend. 

The “'Eel” opened the door. 

All was total darkness ; rot a spark of light could be seen. 

“Where are we?” asked Ned, with an angry oath; “this 
smells like a mouldy vault.” 

“Or a dead house,” said another. 

“ Perhaps like an old coal pit, eh?” laughed the “ Eel,” and 
at that moment struck a light. 

“A coal pit !” said Red Jacket ; “ why, I don’t see any.” 

“No, but you shall, and more to, if you promise me never 
to reveal this to any one,” 

“Oh ! on honor, of course,” said all in chorus. 

‘As you say, gentlemen, this place is a vault; but look 
here,” said the “‘ Kel,” “this is what Z mean,” 

At that moment he lifted a trap door, while Red Jacket held 
a lamp, and all saw yawning at their feet the mouth of a very 
old mine ! 

Round the edges wild grass and moss had grown, and from 
it there came a damp rank odour. 

‘“ And did Aaron descend this ?” asked one, 

“Yes ; don’t you see this windlass and its long coil of rope 
above your heagls? Well, old Aaron descended this, but as 
yet, [have not.” 

“You have not?” 

‘No, but I have much inclination to do so, for I believe it 
communicates very far under ground,” 

“ Yes, truly, and may contain much hidden wealth.’ 

“Well, then, we will all descend,” said Handsome Ned : 
“but are we safe from all pursuit above ?” 

“Safe |!” asked the “ Eel,” with looks of great incredulity ; 
“safe as houses, my boys, for the ‘Coal Hole’ is, at least, 
twenty-five feet below the surface of the street,” 

“ And how many feet is the mine?” 

“Ah! that we have yet to see,” said the “ Hel.” 

Without more ado, Red Jacket, Handsome Ned, the ‘‘ Eel,” 
and others prepared at once to make the descent and explora- 
tion, but while thus engaged, the sound of a yoice was heard 
shouting up the deep and dismal shaft ! 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 


THE LONG GALLERY—THE TIPSY COURTIER—LORD SUMMERS 
IS SURPRISED IN HIS CUPS—HIS AWFUL FRIGHT—THE 
CONSPIRATORS EXPLORE A WING OF THE PALACE—iVAN 
IS CALLED UPON TO FULFIL OLD DREADNOUGHT’S SECRET 
MISSION, 


JHEY whispered together for a moment in secrecy. His com- 
panions perceived that in the bosom of his coat was something 
very heavy that he endeavoured in part to conceal, but could 
not, for the handle of it rrojected far below his short cloak, 
and it was palpable to all, that whatever-it might be, it was 
deemed of the utmost importance to carry about and bring 
with him, or otherwise he would not have so burdened 
himself, 

Not one of the band, however, knew anything positive of 
the work that was intended to be done, save the Sorcerer and 
Ivan the Terrible, 

After the old man had whispered to Ivan for a moment 
or two, he said, 

‘“* Come ! follow me !” 

Leading the way with the utmost caution, and a noiseless 
cat-like step, Dreadnought at length reached the door of 
another apartment. 

At that closed door the old man paused. 

Above the door was a wooden bracket, and upon it burned 
a small silver lamp, whose rays were faint and flickering. — 

The pale and sickly light fell upon the countenance of 
Dreadnought, and showed that he was much paler and 
thoughtful than usual, and that round his eyes there were 
strange livid-looking circles, that betrayed the intense conflict 
that was passing in the soul of that strange, mysterious, grim, 
and ghastly-looking oldman, — 

But the truth was that he had a secret mission to fulfil in 
the palace that night, that those who followed him as obedient 
and willing slaves never dreamed of, for, at the most, they 
thought that he came there but to rob the Red Room of royal 
gems and jewels. 

Holding up his long lean hand as a signal for his followers 
to stop, he now placed his ear to the panel of the door, and 
listened attentively with wild-looking eyes. 

For some moments he listened, but no sounds were heard, . 
and he was about to turn the handle of the door and enter, 
when a strange low laugh was heard, 

The old man slightly started, and his hand trembled, 

“ Hush-sh-sh !” he whispered, as some one of his followers 
ventured to approach. ‘ Hush-sh-sh! this must be one of 
those that the old frightened lord whined about when in terror 
of our steel.” 

All was still as death again for a few moments, and then 
the same old odd laugh was repeated for a second time. 

It did not require much skill or divination on the old man’s 
part to determine whence or from whom the noise proceeded, 
as it echoed through the spacious and lofty apartment, for 
old Dreadnought felt assured that it came from the lips of 
some half-tipsy fellow, some stray courtier, or officer of the 
palace, who had been enjoying himself hugely alone, and at 
the king’s expense. 

The truth was that the person who laughed was one of the 
king’s companions, and had been thus left alone over the re- 
mains of an elegant supper while the king and Tippler had 
gone forth into a distant apartment to hood-wink and ruin 
the beautiful Leonora, 

Never a very temperate or sober man at any time, this in- 
dividual, who was none other than my Lord Summers, had 
commenced to while away the moments of the king’s and his 
boon companion’s absence by paying court to sundry very old, 
dusty, and cobwebbed bottles of wine. 

The effect of this his assiduous court to the sherry and 
port was, that while affairs were progressing, and had taken 
such an unlooked-for and serious turn to the king and his late 
companion, my lord had drank himself into a very complete 
state of obliviousness and intoxication, 

There he sat in his easy chair, with a well-filled glass in his 
hand, with a comical expression upon his face, his hat cocked 
on one side, and his heels perched on the table, hiccupping all 
manner of strange and absurd things, - 
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Dreadnought was not long in arriving at a correct opinion 
in regard tothe state of the individual in the room, whoever 
or whatever he might be, at the door of which he had paused 
and peeped, 

After a moment’s thought, he whispered, 

“‘Keep the door from closing, so that at a word from me 
you can be able to enter the apartment. For the present I 
will go alone.” 

Placing his hand upon the handle of the lock, the grim 
gaunt old man opened the door, and stalked noiselessly into 
the room. 

Several wax candles lighted this apartment, and a good 
fire lent an air of comfort to it. ; 


It was elegantly, nay, luxuriously furnished, and upon a 


table drawn somewhat close to the fire was a goodly collection 
of bottles, decanters, glasses and the like. 

Gold and silver vessels, dishes, and ornaments were strewn 
about the table in profuse confusion, so that all in the room 
had a decided air of comfort and conviviality. 

My well-contented, red-faced, and bloated lord sat snugly 


in his capacious chair, and rolled his sleepy, drunken eyes 


about in a half dreamy and ludicrous manner, while, with a 
cracked voice, he tried to sing, 
‘“¢ Wine, good wine, is the best of things— 
It drowns all sorrows, what joy it brings ; 
Then give me a bottle, and raise the glass, 
We'll drink and drink to a loving——” 
“Hh !—Ohb, d——n it! I forget the rest, 


‘¢ We'll drink and drink to a—— 


“Oh, what an asslam! My memory is addled,” he hic- ~ 


cupped. ‘“ Well, nomatter. Ifhis majesty and Tippler won’t 
sit down like good and exemplary Christians to the best wine 
in the world, why, then, I’ll do all the honours myself.” | 

Old Dreadnought advanced unseen and unheard to the 
centre of the apartment, and folding his long, bony arms, 
gazed at the muddled and thoroughly befuddled courtier. 

* Any (hic) man,” continued my lord, sipping his wine, “as 
don’t know when (hic) he’s got quite (hic) enough is a (hic) 


beast, that’s my (hic) opinion, and (hic) I don’t care a (hic) — 


d——n who (hic) knows it !” 
After giving this very elaborate opinion, he continued, 
**Oh, life is short, but let’s be folly, 


While fools bewail our cares and folly, 
For wine give courage, and wine gives——” 


My lord ‘suddenly saw the gaunt, grim figure of Dread- 
nought, whose stony eyes were staring at him with an im- 
passable and passionless-looking gaze, 


“Eh! What—why, who are you, in the name of the 


dev——” 

‘‘ Silence !” growled the old man, sternly. 

* Kh! what, that is . 

“Silence, I say, on peril of your life !’? was the solemn 
response, ; 

“Silence ! (hic) upon my (hic) life, eh? Well, well, come 
(bic) come, that isn’t bad, upon my (hic) soul! I know you, 
my boy (hic), you can’t take me (hic) in. 
actor, most august (hic) sire. Well, upon my (hic) life, if I 
didn’t know you were having alittle bit of (hic) fun with me, 
I should just imagine that (hic) the place was haunted, and 
that the (hic) room was going round and round. Capital, by 
(hic) Jove !” . 

The grim old man took a step backwards and motioned to 
those who were at the door, 

In a second they entered like a party of spectres, and glided 
noiselessly across the room, 

Dreadnought pointed his long, lean, bony finger at my Lord 
Summers, who, with mouth wide open, and his eyes glaring 
from their sockets, sat in his chair, mute, amazed, and 
thunderstruck. 

“Stop (hic), stop! Come, come (hic), gentlemen, a joke’s 
a joke, you know. I’m not (hic) drunk if you think [I (hic) 
am,” 

Before he could utter another word he was surrounded, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE GHOSTS HOUSE IN THE LONELY ROAD. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR IN THE OLD OAK CHAMBER. 


It was one of those sombre afternoons of autumn which seem to 
make all nature dull and desolate that found Lady Edgeworth and 
her confidant, Tony Foster, closeted inan old oak chamber of her 
mansion, 5 

That chamber, too, was now rendered more dreary by the grey 
sky, and with gleams that appeared about the horizon. 

The occupants also appeared affected by the cheerless weather, 
which impressed on either countenance a sort of unmistakable, and 
at the same time an inconceivable melancholy. 

“‘T came to inform your ladyship,”’ said Tony, submissively, 
“that my father is no more.” 

“TY know it,” she replied, ‘‘and the secret which should have 
been buried with his body, divulged.” 

** By a death-bed confession,” continued Tony ; ‘‘ but you have 
yet to learn that a public clamour will call for justice.” 


**T shail be able to silence it,” replied Lady Edgeworth. “I 
have not suffered torture for twenty years to perish as soon as I 
have accomplished my purpose.” 

“‘T trust the mistress of Tony Foster believes her servant 
faithful.” 

“« Prove it so by speaking of the hateful boy now dead no further. 
I shall amply recompense you for your fidelity. With regard to 
the suspicions, I can easily remove them; [ shall declare that my 
murdered nephew was an illegitimate son of your mother’s, whom 
your father had imprisoned to hide his wife’s dishonour.” 

““ Should they believe this all will be well, since I have destroyed 
the other testimony of our crime.” ! 

“¢ What mean you ?” 

<¢ Manetho !”” 

“ Great heaven !”’ 

“* He knew everything. But calm your idle terrors, he will give 
you no further trouble; the dead ne’er prattle or tell the secrets 
of the living. Last night seeured my vengeance, and the earth— 
the impervious earth, now hides his mangled corpse.” 


As he spoke a malicious grin covered the face of Tony, while he 
playfully handled the knife with which he had committed the foul 
murder of Manetho. 

For the moment Lady Edgeworth stood like one stunned ; her 
features were of death’s paleness, and their expression totally dis- 
similar to that which they usually wore. 

ee had sueceeded Tony’s last words, during which neither 
spoke, 

The haughty woman at length broke silence, and, with a tremb- 
ling voice, inquired, 

“* Are you sure you were not seen in your work of blood ?” 

“‘ My precautions were too well taken, and I defy detection. I 
have concealed the body in the vault which contained our first 
victim ; near the entrance I have poised a huge stone which in an 
instant I can drop into the aperture and no sign of the hidden 
ait be discerned by the observant eye that seeks Manetho’s 

omb. 

“This crime is horrible!” exclaimed Lady Edgeworth, with an 
involuntary shudder. 

** But necessary,” coolly remarked Tony. “I should have used 
poison but the means were too tardy, madam, though the mixture 
is deadly and the same I prepared for your nephew’s destruction. 
You have ever trusted me in these matters, so [ took upon myself 
the use of the knife, and I found it more efficacious.” 

** But were there no other means but assassination ?”’ asked Lady 
Edgeworth. 

‘* None,” replied the imperturbable Tony. ** I argued with myself, 
calmly, like amanofnerve. His life is a bar—a hated bar to the 
happiness and welfare of my noble mistress. His presence will 
destroy her hope of aggrandisement. The man who would ruin 


her would undo me; human natare cries out undo. Am I right, 
my lady?” 

‘‘But another murder is added to the bead-roll of our mutual 
guilt.” 


““Pshaw! When aserpentstings man crushes the venomous rep- 
tile. I have done no morein this. The estate and wealth for which 
you have dyed your soul in blood will now be secured 10 yourself 
and son; you will be able to cancel the heavy debt you owe me for 
my services, and all parties will be made happy.” 

At this moment a noise arrested Lady Edgeworth and her con= 


| 


fidant, who listened in breathless silence to its repetition, which ap- 
peared more than ever to proceed from the adjoining room. 

** Surely there are spies hovering around us.” 

‘¢ Tf so they will not live to disclose what they have overheard.” 

With these words Tony opened the door cautiously, and followed 

by Lady Edgeworth into the next chamber. It was empty, but 
there was sufficient evidence to show that the occupant had but 
recently quitted it. Both then mounted the staircase that abutted 
upon it, which was composed of very dark cak, with an elaborately 
carved railing of the same material. Here they turned into a dark 
and long passage, halted before the door which stood: about half- 
way down it, and entered the gloomy and disused apartment, in 
which it was supposed the fugitive had taken refuge. it was hung 
with faded tapestry, and garnished with furniture a century old. 
. The apartment was tenanted by a lady whose figure and features 
betokened the marks of grief and affliction. She was kneeling 
before a crucifix, as if engaged in earnest prayer. On the table a 
lamp was burning, and near it an open bible and hour-glass. 

Tony sprang behind the curtains for concealment as his mistress 
advanced to the supplicant. 

It was a dread calm which followed the recognition. She at 
length demanded in a voice severe, why she was honoured by a visit 
from one she had supposed long since dead ? j 

‘‘The reason will not surprise you, Lady Edgeworth,” replied 
Adah Latimer, with equal hauteur, ‘‘ when you learn that I have 
something of importance to ‘communicate.’ 

“Indeed; then I fain would know what it is that brings you 
hither ?” 

‘*T have received a letter from your son requiring my presence 
here,” replied Adah. ‘‘ The contents lead me to hope that I may 
prove a friend ty him, and that we may ourselves be no longer 
enemies.” 

“*T thought as much,” exclaimed Lady Edgeworth, while a bitter 
smile settled on her countenance.” 

**T charge you, as you hope for mercy,” continued the pleading 
woman, “‘ to restore to me my child, who, for twenty years, by 
your consent, has been deprived of the light of day, and whom 
Providence will again place in my hands.” 

‘‘ Nothing further, Adah Latimer?” said the other, archly. 

** Yes ; 1 would have you render up the title that belongs to him. 
Consent, and [ will pray that you may be spared from those eternal 
tortures your former cruelty must of a necessity provoke.” é 

< Surrender rank and title? Ruin my own son? Absurd!’’ 

Upen this remark Tony Foster leapt from his hiding-place, his: 
steel gleamed in the air; but a frown from Lady Edgeworth he 
sheathed it again in its scabbard. 

**T would have you know,” she cried, ‘‘ that the letter in your 
own handwriting, acknowledging the murder of Lord Edgeworth, 
and which Job Foster refused to deliver up to you, is among papers 
which I now possess.” 

“Be itso. For your own security you will not dare to expose 
me. The web is too deeply woven for you. to clear yourself from my 
accusation. IfI sink you sink with me, Adah Latimer.” 

** Since you reject my entreaty, perhaps you will listen to the 
prayer of one more respected by Lady Edgeworth.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“The prayer of one who has put me in possession of your 
secret.” 

“And this one is ——” 

** Frederick Edgeworth!” said the young officer, as he suddenly 
entered the apartment. . 

“‘ You have in your keeping the proof of the existence of my 
son,” said Adah, addressing Frederick. ‘‘ Deny it not; you have 
told me so. By your soul’s salvation !—In the name of heaven who 
hears us !—in the name of heaven who judges us!—I charge you 
give it me.” 

“Madman!” exclaimed Lady Edgeworth, in a subdued voice, 
as she witnessed Frederick yield the documents, ‘* what have you 
done?’ 

“‘ My duty,” replied the officer, and turning to Adah, continued ; 
‘it is a painful one, but I have performed it. You have demanded 
of me a trust which a dying man had confided to my tutor, 
Manetho; and now, madam, in return for the service I have done 
you, I must request your silence till to-morrow night, then you 
shall learn the motive for this delay.” 

“To-morrow night? Before then you shall have those papers,” 
said Tony, to Lady Edgeworth, as he left the room to follow 
Frederick and Adah, who had quitted it, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE GHOST IN THE BALL-ROOM—DEATH’S MASQUE. 


A GOODLY company of some of the most illustrious families in 
England, each vying with the other in the splendour of their 
habiliments and the courteous mystery of their devices, were shortly 
to be assembled at the masked ball given by Lady Edgeworth at 
her palatial residence at Dartford. 

Towards the tenth hour of ‘evening the carriages of the invited 
began to rumble rapidly over the old stone bridge that led to the 
Manor House, and scarcely giving time to their occupants to glance 
at the reflection of the town lights now faintly pictured in its ancient 
stream, the river Darent. 

From the dancing-room, teeming with the most graceful images 
of taste and fancy, crowded with sparkling coronets and radiant 
lustre whirling in the mazy dance, two of the maskers, Lord Sydney 
and Sir Herbert Grant, retired to an apartment of lofty and ample 
elegance to partake of refreshment and concentrate their wisdom on 
8 game of chess. 

‘I am surprised,” said Sir Herbert, sipping an ice, *‘ that Ijhave 
seen nothing of Frederick on this auspicious——” 

‘* He has not yet arrived from London, whither he started this 
afternoon.” 

‘‘That’s strange, seeing that this féte was given expressly by 
Lady Edgeworth in honour of his approaching marriage with your 
sister Amabel. You will pardon a remark I am about to make, 
but I am urged by a lively interest in the lady’s happiness in doing so.” 

*¢ Herbert, you have ever possessed my esteem,” replied Sydney, 
** my confidence.” 

** And you shall never have reason to repent that confidence,” 
continued Herbert, ‘‘so I will speak without reserve. Since my 
acquaintance with Frederick I have had every desire to honour 
and respect him, but his absence at this moment is so singular that 
I fear my suspicions are too true.” 

“You surely do not mean to cast an aspersion on his honour ?” 

‘By no means. Had he lived in the knightly ages Frederick 
would certainly have become the mirror of chivalry, an admirable 
Crichton, a hero without fear, without reproach. He might pos- 
sibly —— ; 

This is perplexing me, Herbert,” interrupted Sydney. ‘‘ Bring 
your tale to a close without further preface. A little pleasurable 
excitement is necessary for me at times, but what people call an 
agreeable surprise I detest.’ 

‘© Well, then, I will come t6 the point at once; but before I do 
so pass me the bottle, it stands with you.” 

“The wine,”’ said Sydney, impatiently. 

‘* Yes, wine by all means, as I’m going to encounter spirits 
presently.” 

The beverage had hardly touched the lips of Herbert when 
Frederick bastily and abruptly entered the room. 

‘© Ab, Sydney, is that you?” exclaimed Frederick, abstractedly. 
**T am very remiss in not noticing you, but the events of the day 
have ao engrossed my mind that infact Iam almost a stranger to 
myself.”’ 

oP You are ill,” said Herbert, and the baronet spoke truly, for, 
since their last meeting, the appearance of Frederick had greatly 
altered, whilea spirit of uneasiness seemed to prey upon his soul. 
His complexion was pale, but ever and anon.tinged with a hectic 
flush, which brightened the lustre of his animated eye. A deep 
melancholy was painted on his marble brow, and seemed, by its 
weight, to bear him to the earth. 

““T have travelled hard,” replied he, in answer to Herbert’s 
question, ‘‘ and the journey has fatigued me. I should not have 
attempted it but that I remembered to-night was Amabel’s re- 
ception, and that my absence on such an occasion could be construed 
only as neglect to one I love dearer than my life. But we are dis- 
turbing gaiety by unpleasant observations. Shall we not join the 
lively throng ?” 

Frederick rose to quit the room, and his friends were struck with 
the rapidity with which he turned from his late pensive mien to a 
perfect show of cheerfulness. As they were about to depart, Sydney 
casually remarked, 

** By-the-bye, Frederick, I miss one whom of all others I ex- 
pected to find among your assembled friends.” 

** Indeed, and who is that?” said the young officer, without 
thought. 

“The Doctor Manetho.” 

_ The unlooked-for and sudden remark for the moment left Frede- 
rick in a state of stupefaction, while unthinkly the words stole out, 

‘J have seen him.” 

“* Indeed; where?” 

** Not far distant from this spot—in the ball-room.” 

A voice echoed in the ear of Frederick the word ‘‘ Silence !”” 

This observation. was followed by the entrance of a personage 
dressed in dark habiliments and masked. 
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‘< Who can he be?” said Sydney to his friends, but neither were 
able to reply to the question. 

‘© Tf one may judge from his mouldering garments and unearthly 
aspect,” cried Herbert, “‘it appears to me that the visiter is not of 
mortal mould, and knowing Frederick’s predilection for the super- 
natural has favoured him with his presence to enliven the revel.” 

‘¢ Spare your sarcasms, Sydney, I have received a fearful warning, 
and this is——” 


Without finishing the sentence Frederick turned deathly pale; 


the uninvited guest had raised his mask and disclosed his features ; 
his finger pressed upon his lip betokened silence, and he vanished 
as he had appeared in a portentous stillness. 

‘© Your jests are out of season,” replied Frederick, testily. ‘‘ The 
gentleman you have thought proper to remark upon has now left 
the room, and with his departure I trust all conversation respecting 
him will cease.” 

‘© With all my heart,’ said Sydney, who ever made allowances for 
the impetuosity of Frederick. ‘‘ We were about to indulge in a 
game of chess; but since you have joined us we will have cards.” 

“You will excuse me, dear Sydney, my mind is at present dis- 
traught, I cannot play——” 

‘‘Then drink,” rejoined Herbert, ‘* wine makes glad the heart of 
man, and causes bim to reason like a philosopher. When I am sad 
I find a specific in the bottle ; an you love me try the remedy.” 

Frederick consented to his friend’s proposal, and the wine cup 
passed merrily. In the moment of excitement he endeavoured to 
persuade himself that the apparition was a fancy engendered by a 
heated brain, but the shadow of Manetho as he again appeared 


at the table of the revellers forbid delusion, and told him that the | 


night must not be passed in riot and unconsciousness. 
Ps 
* 

The guests, some two hundred in number, were esjoying them- 
selves each according to inclination; the ball-room and adjoining 
saloons were crowded to overfilling, and the numerous assemblage 
bedecked in masquerade attire, wandered to and fro amidst music, 
feasting, and hilarity. ; 

As Frederick entered upon the festive scene the Lavolta, an old- 
fashioned waltz, was about to be commenced, and he hastened to 
the upper end to solicit the hand of Amabel for the same. 

The young lady was seated near Lady Edgeworth, and her lover 
fancied by the countenance of the former that something of import- 
ance had passed between them; she was very pale, and pleaded 
a sudden faintness for not dancing. 

Her ladyship looked gloomy and'pensive, but there was nothing 
in her demeanour to show the intense anxiety which was reigning 
in her breast. 

Soul-stirring strains issued from the orchestra; the waltz com- 
menced, and nothing marred the cheerfulness of the company as 
Frederick and Amabel retired to a festooned alcove from the giddy 
throng. 


Frederick had not long seated himself in the recess when a figure | 


assed before him, and, raising his hand menacingly, indicated that 
he was about to enter the ball-room. 

Amabel had swooned at the sight of the spectral form and in 
endeavouring to withdraw her lover from a pursuit, if not hopeless, 
at least, hazardous. Placing her fainting form on a couch, he 
mechanically followed in the footsteps of the phantom. 

The music was inspiring, the dancing at its height, and the 
waltzers whirling in quick rotation as Frederick descried Lady 
Edgeworth among the motley group bounding like the wild roe 
with her waist encircled by the arm of the very stranger he had so 
lately encountered. 

To add to the astonishment and in some cases awe of the 
spectators a terrific night-storm came on at the same time as they 
witnessed the strange proceeding of their hostess; flashes of light- 
ning more than commonly vivid shot through the heavens, while 
appalling peals of thunder accompanied by torrents of rain broke 
overhead. This served as an incident to put an end to the ball, 
and the guests in darkness and confusion took their leave in hurry, 
wonder, and disorder. 

Frederick aroused from the reverie into which he had fallen. He 
found the room in which an hour before had assembled high-born 
damsels glittering with jewels and men whose names belong to 
history, now entirely deserted, and, in the place of splendour, 
magnificence, and light, nothing but silence, gloom, and obscurity. 
Hastily removing a shutter to admit the beams of breaking day, he 
noticed a man crossing the lawn and approaching the entrance of 
the mansion. The singularity of his appearance induced Frederick 
to watch the intruder narrowly, who advanced to the portal with 
extreme caution, and, as if to defy scrutiny, kept his features 
averted from view. His observer was too bewildered to paint an 

he z an e@alamitous pictures to his brain. His heart, full of 
disp } (ot, and darkness, in an instant conjectured that some 
evil purpose was intended to himself, or one he feared to name, 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MURDER OF THE GUARDIAN OF THE RED ROOM,—See page 50. 


brandy down the courtier’s throat. ‘‘A good idea, trnly. He 
has enough of brandy in him now, I think, to last for a 
month,” 

“He may die !” whispered one. : 

‘So much the better. If the brandy doesn’t make him in- 
sensible to all that may pass before his eyes, the sooner we 
‘finish’ him the quicker we shall clear our path of tell-tales. 
But, come, follow me; be silent, quick, and cautious, Ivan,” 
he said, 

“ Here |” said that tall, gaunt hero, stepping forth. 

“ You are prepared ?” 

‘7 am.” 

“Tis well. Keep closeto me! Beready to act ata word 
or look,” 

“T will!” 


CHAPTER XXIV—continued, 


“ Bind and gag him,”’ whispered Dreadnought, - 

While this was being quickly and expeditiously done some 
ee party seized several bottles of brandy and helped them- 
selves. 

An idea struck one of them. 

When the astonished courtier was firmly bound he walked 
up to him, seized him roughly by the hair, and dragged his 
head backwards, and then poured more than a half-pint of 
brandy down his throat. 

The unlucky, terror-stricken courtier endeavoured to shriek. 
He tried to rise ; he fought savagely and vigorously with both 
hands and feet. His colour changed rapidly, and, half- 
choked, his hands fell powerlessly by his side, and he rolled 
heavily upon the floor. The grim old man gave but one parting glance at the 

“That was a good thought, Bartholomew,” the old mansaid, | bundled up and tightly bound form of the unfortunate 
with a smile, to the ingenious rascal who had poured the |- tier and passed on, 
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CHAPTER XXYV, 


PHE RED ROOM IS DISCOVERED—AWFUL FATE OF ITS BRAVE 
AND SOLITARY GUARDIAN—IVAN’S DEADLY WEAPON FALLS 
WITH UNERRING AIM ON ITS DEVOTED VICTIM—AWFUL 
SCENE IN THE LONG DARK PASSAGE—THE MANGLED 


CORPSE. 


At the extremity of the apartment, opposite to that at which 
they had entered the place, there was another door similar in 


size and appearance, and this Dreadnought opened in silence © 


and without hesitation. 

All was total, pitcby darkness beyond it. 

He paused for a moment. 

“A light !” he said, in a hoarse whisper, 

One of the followers went tothe festive table and~- 
snatched up a light, not forgetting to trample upon the un- 
fortvnate nobleman, who was huddled up on the floor, 

Dreadnought seized the light with a trembling hand, and 
held it above his head. 

“Tis well,” he said, “I haye heard this plaeg described, 
and by my chart should know it well. Carry this,” he said, 
‘giving the candle to one of his followers, ‘“‘and be ready to 


extinguish it in a second if I but give the word.” 


The passage in which they now were was richly carpeted, ° 
and the walls were hung with damask drapery, . 


A single door at the further end of the passage was magni= | 


ficently carved and gilded with the royal arms. 


The old man pointed to’this door, and particularly to the 


royal arms emblazoned thereon, while in a deep sepulchral: 
tone, he said, — . ae 
‘Tis there! Thatis the Red Room !” : 
For a moment his followers gazed mutely and in 
while the old man whispered, 


silenee, 


| a 
“That room centains the priceless treasures I seek; our |} 


labours will soon be over!” — 

Some half dozen long and noiseless strides sufficed to bring 
him to the chamber doors Y ; — 

His followers. were elose at his heels, like willing blood- 
hounds eager-to obey theit master, Looks of excitement were 
on the countenances of all saye Dreadnought ; he alone wore’ 
a calm and something -of an exultant expression upon his 
face as he paused at the Red Room door, ~ - 

He paused, and.then placing a finger on his lips to indicate 
silence he snatched the candle from the hand of him that 
carried it, and examined the lock long and earefully, 


“Take the light away,” he said, “that it be not seen 


through the keyhole, but do not extinguish it,” 

He who took the candle earefully screened the light with his 
body while Dreadnought..peeped through the keyhole again, 

‘“‘ Enough,” said the old man, in a whisper, and with a self- 
complacent smile, “there is a lamp burning in the room,” 

“There is some one there, then,” one ventured to say, 

‘Yes, there may be many for all we know,” said another, 

“‘ Silence,” said the old man, in a hissing tone of voice, 
‘Silence on your lives !” - 

There was such a look of concentrated atid amearthly 
passion in his glance that it was awful to look upon, and his 
followers stood aghast before him, 

“Fools!” he hissed out, in awhisper, ‘“ Speak again, and 
I'll slay every one of ye! Think ye Z know not what to do? 
There is one that sleeps within this chamber that will slumber 
sounder yet.before the morning’s sun shall dawn,” 

Again the old man motioned for the profoundest silence to 
be maintained, and then cautiously placed his hand upon the 
lock of the door, 

He tried to turn it, but. could not, 

It was perfectly immovable both to the right and left/ 

Again he listened for several moments, and then tried the 
handle of the door once more, 

It could not be stirred. 

The old man seemed annoyed and fretful, but beekoned to 
Ivan. 

* You-are skilful. What think ye we had better do?” 

Ivan was about speak when a sharp, clear voice was heard 
within the room, which said slowly and solemnly, 

‘Who is there ?” 





TERRIBLE. : , 
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a 
The old man's face changed colour, but his followers save - 


Ivan retreated a pace or two from the door, 


‘Who is there?” the sonorous voice d-manded from the 


7 Red Room. 


The old man placed a finger upon his lip to enjoin silence, 


and his brows were firmly, nay, savagely knit together, “a 


The light was totally shaded. | ' ' 
A slight noise now came from within the chamber, and 


Dreadnought guessed the truth as to its cause. 


Phe lord in waiting, who slept theze, had sprung out of bed, 


and was listening. 


‘Hillo there!” said the voice again. “Did any one 


knock ?””” 


No answer was returned, but the old man’s face flushed 


deeply ; his eyes flashed with a wild and unnatural brilliancy 


-ag he beckoned Ivan, and whispered, - : 
“Tt is time!” - 


‘To strike ?”’ 
Yess "* 
From under his short cloak Iyau produced a hammer, The 


head was not very large, but was made of finely-tempered 


metal, while the handle was of oak, and about twe feet long. 


4 


Looks of surprise and a shudder came over those who saw 


the formidable weapon, but Dreadnought’s eyes sparkled with 
demoniacal light. | 2 


Then was heard another moyement in the room, as though 


the occupant had stumbled oyer a chair or something in his 
hurry to dress himself, and. open the chamber door. 

Dreadnought, with,a look of pleasure, seized Iyan’s arm, 
and hurriedly whispered a few words in his ear. — 


Tyan nodded. 
“You understand me?” said the old man, 
“T do,’? was the hoarsely-whispered reply. 


Ivan now took up a position beside and néat the door, 
freeing his brawny arm of all covering, and he held the ~ 
hammer aloft, and there maintained it in an attitude to 


Dreadnought motioned his other followers to retreat a few. 


paces along the passage, 


-He stepped up to the door of 
Tapped again. 


the Red Room, and gently 
. 


Upon the instant the yoice from within demanded, angrily, 
“ Who is there?” 
No answer was returned. | 
The old man knocked at the door ones more. . 
"Who and what are yé that disturb me at this lone hour?” 


said the voice from within, now rising in anger, 


The old man. rapped again and again, 


“Coming ; I am coming !” said the voice. ‘Is the palace 


in flames, or what is‘it that you thus disturb me?” ‘ 


At that same moment the door was unlocked.- 
It was thrown open, | 
A half-naked man, sword in hand, rushed ont upon the 


threshold. 


All was deep. darkness. r 
He saw no one, yet while he, for a second, stood unde- 


cided, a-voice said, ‘‘ Now !” 


corpse upon’ its threshold | 


The hammer descended like a stroke of lightning. 
There was an awful crash ! 

One smothered shriek ! 

All was over ! 

The occupant and guardian of the Red 
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CHAPTER - XXVI. 
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Room lay a gory — 
$ - 


MASTER ANDREW'S PRACTICAL JOKES ON ORD TIPPLER— 


Bur while the terrible scene we have before described was 
transpiring at the door of the Red Room, another of equal 
interest was taking place between the 
their savage captors and guardians. 


FRANCOIS A MAN OF THE DAGGER—LOTS ARE DRAWN 
FOR A DOUBLE DUEL—OLD TIPPLER’S HY¥POCRISY—HE 
MEETS A TARTAR IN MASTER ANDREW — YILLANOUS 


POLITENESS OF THE CONSPIRATORS—PREPARATIONS FOR a 


A FIGHT, 
4 


august prisoners and 
; Way 
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~ Leonora felt faint, and was prevailed upon to leave the | 


apartment and stroll about the lovely palace orchards and 
‘private gardens, which she could very well do without 
exciting observation from the sleepy guards; or any of the 
royal household, who, at that dread and lonely hour, were fast 
locked in unconscious and innocent slumber, 

Leonora had been led into the garden by one in attendance, 
yet those that remained beside the august prisoners main- 
tained a death-like silen¢e which had up to the present 
rémained unbroken by a single word. 

The king and Lord Tippler, it must be confessed, were de- 
cidedly uncomfortable, and extremely nervous in their un- 
pleasant position, for, fast bound as they were, chair-back to 
anes One could not move without incommoding the 
other. 

The king, pale, thoughtful, and very serious, spoke not a 

word for fear of meeting with instant death. 

Not so with Tippler, however. The cords about his arms 
and body were so uncomfortably annoying and painful to his 
fat and corpulent body that he frequently sroaned and swore 
eo roundly, but in a subdued and timorous tone of 
voice. os 
. He grew red and pale and purple in the face, each by turns, 

_ and his fat jaws swelled ont like small balloons, while his 
eyes rolled in vexation and helpless anger. , 

The king, on the other hand, bore his indfgnity with a good 
grace, for he had a conviction that, despite all their threats, 
the designs of his enemies would be frustrated. = 

Tippler, however, had sad and melancholy forebodings, and 
wriggled and writhed most ludicrously upon his chair, thrning 
his eyes first in one direction and then another 4s if he 
expected that some good genii would condescend to appear and 
rid him of his cold-blooded tormentors. 


When Leonora had left the room and descended to the 
private gardens, a youth, named Andrew, one of Ivan’s fol- 
lowers, approached the king, and, looking him sternly in the 
face, said to him, ~ ees ate 

“T ask—nay, I demand, sir, that you will answer truthfully 
and distinctly the question I am about to put to you, on pain 
of instant chastisément.” She 
~ “Moré questions? Heislio!” groaned Tippler, in humilia- 
tion and affliction of spirit. “Instant chastisement also? 
Ugh! Oh! my ‘poor wife, and large family of nine 
smal]1——”’ gay | 

_ Silence!” growled one of his guards, and the fat lord 
suddenly collapsed into a state of abject misery and help- 
lessness, | ? 

The king answered not, but looked vacantly around him, 

_ The question was repeated éven more distinctly and calmly 
than before, but the king still deigned to make no reply. 

Tippler, whose fears were now wrought up to the highest 
pitch, nudged the king.repeatedly, whispering, 

“Oh, for mercy’s sake, answer him! Say anything you 
please, only calm the yillains, See how his eyes roll! Oh, 
Yor ! I fear we’re both settled and done for !” 

“ Answer?” said the king, as if suddenly aroused from a 
deep reverie. ‘‘ Answer? oh, of course, say anything you 
think fit, my lord.” 

"Tid you, or did you not, then, intend to marry the 
maiden you decoyed into your palace?” asked Andrew, 
coolly. ; 3 

“Marry?” gasped the king, with sudden warmth. ‘“‘ What 
the.devil do you mean, sir? Do you think that a king of 
England would so far disgrace himself as to marry a pretty 
penniless unknown girl, you arch villanous trajtor, ch? Oh! 
Ugh! I beg pardon—that is, I did not mean to say——”’ 

“ Silence !” growled an attendant, as he placed a sword to 
his throat, a complimentary attention which my Lord Tippler 
fully and instantly. appreciated, for it stopped his loquacity 
in a moment, which ended in a sudden “ Ugh!” and ex- 
Pp ession of horror. 

““Did you, or did you not?” again asked the youthful 
Andrew, in solemn tones, ‘“ Answer me that.” 

*“T did not—would not !” was the king’s answer. 

-* Then allow mie to say that you are a scoundrel of the first 
water !” Andrew repliedy 

“Scoundrel, eh ?” suddenly broke in the excited and pas- 
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sionate lord. 
villain ?” . 
“Silence |!” was again trowled in his ears, bit this time the 
point of a poniard tickled him in a very sore place, and he 
groaned aloud, 
The king’s answer aroused the anger of Andrew, who, just 


“Do you know to whom you thus speak, 


| touching his shoulder, said calmly, but in a determined 


es 


tone. ; 
“You are not a gentleman, mark ye, but I will try to forget 
that fact for the present, and lower myself to your own 
level.” . 
‘© Pow very humble!” Tippler groaned, with sarcasm and 
bitterness, 
** And as you have thus insulted a young maid,” Master 
Andrew resumed, “I now challenge you to single combat !’” 
“Mortal combat! Ugh! Oh, lor! more bloodshed! Oh, 
the blood-thirsty villains !” groaned Tippler. 
**Mortal combat !” sighed the king, im horror. 
“ Yes, here too, and upon this very spot, mark you that!” 
“Oh, the monster!” groaned ‘lippler,. in horror, now 
thoroughly alarmed at the suddenly developed and revengeful 
feelings of his calm and deliberate custodian. ‘‘ Duel, eh? 
Oh, no, it cannot, it must not be !” | 


** Cannot, must not be,:trembling knave?..What mean ye? 
Why not?” retorted Master Andrew, with determined 
looks. 

“Why not? for a very good reason,’ the king replied, 
“ What next, I wonder? You come uninvited into our palace, 
turn everything topsy-turvy, seize our royal person,.bind us 
like a common Criminal, and now you politely beg us to allow 
you to murder us in the genteelest manner possible,” 

“No, certainly not ; the precious life of his most gracious 
majesty must not be jeopardized in such a foolish manner !” 
grunted Tippler in disgust. 


“ButI say it shall be,” Master Andrew replied; “and it 
shall be thus :—TI will fight you with swords or pistols. as 
shall seem most fitting and pleasing to you. If you -choose 
swords I will instantly release you, so that you may meet me 
here on equal terms, and foot to foot decide it. If, however, 
as L wish to accommodate you inany and every possible way, 
you do not choose swords as the weapons, why, then, I shall 
prefer pistols.” | 

“Oh, the demon! how very cunning and damnably 
obliging he is all at once,” Tipplér sighed; in despair. 

** And in case pistols should suit you,” Master Andrew con- 
tinued, “I will procure a’ pair on the instant. One of 
them shall be loaded, and the other not; both shall be 
placed on the tablé in yonder dark room; you or I shall 
have the first pick, as the case may be decided by lots.”’- 

“ First choice, eh? _ Ugh!’ groaned Tippler, in horror, ‘J 
most respectfully decline.” : 

‘So that whoever happens to get the loaded one may have 
the pleasure of blowing out the other one’s brains on the 
instant, and so end the dispute.” | 

“Blow out his brains! Oh, horrible!” Tippler said, with 
trembling imbs, | 

“Oh, dear, no. Ithank you all the same for your extreme 


~ politeness, but I couldn't think of such a thing ; you might 


get the right one, and I the wrong one, and that wouldn't suit 
at, all.” : 

“ Certainly not,” said Tippler, “ we could not think of such 
a barbarous proposal ; but, since it seems that you are deter- 
mined to, have a fight somehow. or other, I have hit upon 4 
capital plan, which [ know will suit both of you.” 

“No, no,” said the king, “hang all your plans, I don’t want 
to fight and that’s flat, so damn‘all your capital plans !” 

“What is your excellent plan, then, sir?” Andrew said, 
coolly. 4 

“Well, I was just thinking,” Tippler replied, “that if both 
of you. were to bottle up. your wrath until morning and then 
quietly meet on Hampstead Meath, or some such place, with 
pistols or swords, as the case might be, you, you know, with 
your particular friend, and his majesty with me, or 6s 

“With aregiment of soldiers lying in ambush, you mean, 
perhaps, eh? “I fully understand your capital plan, my dear 
sir,” said Andrew, with a sneer, 
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“Oh, no, upon my word, on the honour of a gentleman, I 
assure you,” ‘Tippler began. 

‘Oh, yes; I fully understand you. No, you do not catch 
old birds with chaff, my very isgenious fat friend ; I have you 
here, both of you, face to face, and I’m determined to keep 
my advantage. You shall fight me!” said Master Andrew, 
with a faint smile, 

“Me! fight me! you don’t mean that? Why, you were 
only going to fight him a little while ago, and now you want 
to drag me into it! Me, a respectable father of a large 
family of mine own,” Tippler said, in surprise and disgust. 

“Hold your prattle, fat face. What I have said I mean; I 
will fight both of you. Do you hear that,eh? When I have 
“finished off one of you I shall have the extreme honour of 
beginning on the other,” said Andrew, 

“Then, sir,’ said the king, ‘‘you will particularly oblige 
me by first finishing off my friend here.” 

“Oh, no, thank you, sire, I beg to decline the honour; I 
eouldn’t think of being so unmannerly as to go before you 
in anything. I won’t; indeed I won’t; in fact, I shan’t, and 
that’s flat,” fumed Tippler, trembling in terror, 

“Well, then, as neither of you seem inclined to take prece- 
dence it shall be decided by drawing lots.” 

As Andrew spoke he turned to a side table and took two 
small pieces of paper, on one of which he wrote “the king,” 
and, on the other, ‘‘ Lord Tippler.” 

He folded them up carefully and placed them in the palm 
of his hand and approached the king. 

“‘ Now, sir,” said he, “your name is on one slip of paper 
and Lord Tippler’s on the other ; if you draw your own name 
you fight me first,”’ 

“Oh, I protest against all this barbarous work,” gasped the 
king, ‘‘I do indeed.” 

“‘ Tf he dares speak so loudly again,” he said to one of his 
attendants, “you will particularly oblige me by running him 
through the body with your sword,” said Master Andrew. 

The king’s eyes glared with terror, and his very nose turned 
purple with fear. 

“Come, sir,” said Master Andrew to my Lord Tippler, “I 
will trouble you to draw lots first.” 

““Me? ~ Why, lor bless you, you surely don’t mean that ? 
I couldn’t think of -——” 

“‘ Draw, sir, I command you !” 

“‘Upon my word, and on the honour of a man, I~——”’ 

“Yes, yes, I know all about your honour long ago, my 
valiant friend. Draw, sir, I command you, or else——” 

“Why this is down-right cold-blooded murder |” 

“ All right, my dear friend, but I command you to draw.” 

“T can’t, I won’t, I tell you; I'll see you damned first, 
there! Let the king have the honour of the first chance,” 
said Tippler, in a blustering rage. 

‘You won’t, you shan’t, eh?” said Andrew, turning to an 
attendant. 

“No, I won’t; I'll see you in——”’ 

“Francois,” he said, pointing to Tippler, “you hear this 
man, eh?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Franoois. 

“ Then finish him |” 

‘Yes, sir, with pleasure,” was the cool reply. 

_ “Finish me! with pleasure! Ugh!” groaned Tippler, in 
sadness of heart, and beginning to wriggle and writhe most 
uncomfortably on his seat, 

Frangois took from his breast a small dagger and examined 
its point very carefully, 

He slowly approached Tippler with a wicked-looking, 
malicious, meaning eye, but before he got close to his intended 
victim Tippler groaned aloud, 

“Fight? Oh, yes, Pll fight till all’s blue, if you force me, 
only let thy bright little dagger keep a respectful distance, 
and I'll fight from now until this time next weck, if it’ll so 
please you |” 

“You act wisely,” said Master Andrew, who again pre- 
sented the two bits of paper to Tippler, in order that he might 
draw lots. 

With evident disgnst and reluctance Tippler put forth a 
trembling hand to draw one of the bits of paper. 
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CHAPTER XXVII, " 


BLUE JACKET’S TRICK UPON HIS LATE PURSUERS—THE 
FEAST AND WAGER—THE RESULT—A GANG OF CON- 
SPIRATORS CLAPPED INTO GAOL. 


WHEN Captain Blue Jacket had effectually aided the escapa 
of young Harry Percy and Darby, it might have been supposed 
that he would have followed the dictates of prudence, at least, 
and secreted himself from the lynx-like gaze of Mr. William 
Barry and other very industrious gentlemen of Bow Street 
who were actively engaged with the “ Ferret” in unearthing 
him from his many hiding-places. | 
Instead of this, however, he first went to one place and 
then another where he thought of meeting some of his old 
acquaintance, but found them not, , 


He at last thonght of old Aaron’s, the slop-seller, and ac- © 


cordingly mounted his horse and cantered off in that direction, 

When he arrived there, however, he was much surprised to 
find the old haunt in a perfect uproar, and Aaron’s body sur- 
rounded by an angry mob of constables and others high in 
oath. 

Some of the constables were in possession of the house, 
others blocked up the streets from the fastly increasing mob 
that thronged towards the Jew’s. 

‘‘ Hillo! what’s the matter?” asked Blue Jacket, with a 
very indifferent manner. 

“ Matter, master?’ said one, “hayen’t thee hearn of it? 
Matter, indeed! Lora mercy on us all, they have been and 
gone and done it.” 

“ Done what ?” 

_“ Why been and gone and murdered old Aaron; but where 
all on ’em have gone to none of the officers know, no more 
than a child unborn. Every one thinks as how they are all 
leagued with the devil and been spirited away,” 

Blue Jacket laughed, and turned his horse homeward again, 

On the road he alighted and took his seat in the parlour of 
a public-house much used by constables, 

Having called for wine he intently listened to the conver- 
sation for some time. 

At last Bill Barry entered, looking red and much flushed: - 

He startled the company by narrating an account of Harry 
Percy’s escape, at which all present seemed much surprised, 
and held up their hands in wonder, yet no one then present 
appeared more astounded than Blue Jacket himself, who, with 


the boldness and effrontery of the very devil, spoke largely of 


the various accounts he had heard regarding the wonderful 
doings of Blue Jacket and his friends. 

Not only this did Blue Jacket say, but went so far as to 
make a bet with several very zealous officers that he would 
discover the famous horseman ere morning if they would only 
accompany him. . 

The proposition was speedily entered into by some half- 
dozen officers, and, among others, by Bill Barry, who, though 
he conversed with Blue Jacket for ten minutes or more, was 
unable to detect him under the clever disguise he had assumed 
for the occasion. ms : 

** But money will be required,” said Blue Jacket, carelessly, 
“at least, so much as will furnish a capital supper.” 

This was readily understood, and Barry, in the generosity 
of his heart, pulled out his purse and counted out fifty gold 
pieces, which Blue Jacket very carelessly picked up and put 
in his pocket, and was followed out of the tavern by the 
officers, who, anticipating a very large reward, were in high 
spirits indeed at the possible capture. 

Blue Jacket straightway went to a first-class hotel, and 
ordered supper, and, until it was ready he himself and the 
officers sat down to wine and cards, and, to their cost, the 
constables found that the stranger was very, nay extremely 
expert in all games of chance, either with dice or ecards, for, 
ere long, he had won from them all they possessed. 

So exasperated were they all that when the supper was 
served they drank freely of wine and mixed liquors, and 
became loud and noisy and angry in their conversation. 

The dice which Blue Jacket had used, it must be confessed, 
were loaded ones, and, after play was over, he very adroitly 
dropped them into the pockets of one of them, 
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He left the table soon after, promising to return with the 
famous Blue Jacket, and, from his sincerity of manner, they 
firmly believed him. 

Instead of doing so he returned with some half-dozen of his 
more intimate friends, and suddenly rushed in upon the 
astonished and affrighted constables shouting out, 

“Run! fly! escape! Here is Blue Jacket and the ‘Fly- 
by-Night’s’ come to murder every one of you.” 

The scene of riot and confusion that then ensued was 
deafening. . 

The lights were put out, officer was seizing officer, one 
struck another, tables, chairs, punch-bowls, legs of mutton, 
rounds of beef, soup-tureens, and all the very numerous festive 
dishes were tossed over and crushed into a thousand fragments, 

The alarm, confusion and noise was indescribable, while, in 
the midst of all, a large number of citizens rushed in, secured 
the drunken and riotous officials, who were marched off to 
gaol amid a general street-fight, and accused of gambling, 
rioting, drunkenness, and of being caught in council while 
haying treasonable correspondence with the arch-villains and 
traitors of Ivan the Terrible’s well-known band. 

As soon as Blue Jacket saw his late friends safely in 
custody for the night, he laughed heartily, and, mounting his 
horse, went in search of Lizzie Ashton, whom Harry Percy had 
left sick at the hotel. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


TIPPLER DRAWS LOTS, AND IS UNLUCKY—THE DUEL— 
“THE BEST SWORDSMAN IN EUROPE’=+-OLD TIPPLER’S 
SUCCESS WITH “VILLANOUS MASTER ANDREW” — THE 
RESULT. : 


HE dallied with them for a few moments, first taking one 
piece and then another, as if undecided which to choose, 

This might have continued for some time, had not Master 
Andrew said in a tone of command that made Tippler tremble, 

“ Quick, sir! quick, I say !” 

Tippler at last took one. 

“ Do you choose that one, sir ?”’ 

“Yes—I—that is—no—the other !” Tippler replied, with 
wild-looking eyes, 

“ Well, then, if you so choose it, take the other, it matters 
nought to me,” said Master Andrew, carelessly. 

Tippler did take the other, but was horrified to find that his 
own name was written thereon ! 

He uttered a deep groan of disappointment, 

“Which has he drawn?” asked the king, with a troubled 
countenance, ‘ 

‘‘T have drawn my own name, alas !” Tippler sighed, 

“ Oh, sir, what a lucky thing ; what an escape,” gasped 
the king, in great glee. “‘ Allow me to compliment you, 
Tippler ; upon my life, you are amazingly fortunate,” 

‘ Am J ?” grunted Tippler, in disgust. 

** And all I hope and trust is,” said the king, “‘ that he may 
be—no, I forgot—I meant to say, I hoped that you may be— 
no, the devil—I wished to say, that I hope that both of you 
may be—” 

Oi Silence !” said Master Andrew, in tones of command. 
“ Unbind my Lord Tippler, and give him a sword ! he is about 
to fight me ! I wish to let him have fair play, and be treated 
like a gentleman.” 

At the same moment, with a smile of confidence, he pulled 
off his coat and tucked uphis sleeves. — pene 

“Oh ! it’s going to be with swords is it ?” said Tippler. 

“ Yes, certainly, if that suits you ; anything, in fact, to ac- 
commodate a gentleman,” 

“Oh, the villain! How very obliging he is all at once,” 
Tippler sighed. re 

Swords, eh?” grumbled the king, “ that will suit Tippler 
exactly, for he’s counted one of the best fencers in all 
England,” 

“Oh, indeed. 1'm glad to hear that, for you see he cannot 
now say I murdered him in cold blood, you know.” 

“ No, no,” Tippler interrupted, with a sigh. “ I only know 
a little—a very little, indeed, I can assure you, Can you 
fence, sir?” 
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“A little only—a mere trifle, upon my word,” coolly 
answered Master Andrew. . 

A slight smile of satisfaction passed over the countenance 
of Tippler, for, although, in truth, he was not the bravest man 
in the world by any means, there were very few gentlemen 
who could hold asword with him. He, therefore, thought, 
“I will try all my skill upon this fellow, and finish him off 
at once | and then, with a sword in my hand, I can fight my 
way out of this very unpleasant predicament, ha! ha! I 
have him now! he fences only a Jittle! and I am always 
practising with the foils.” 

‘“‘Come, sir, are you ready?” said Master Andrew, with 
much politeness. ‘‘ Hadn’t you better pull off your coat? It 
might incommode you.” 

“Oh, it matters not,” Tippler sighed. “TI might as well 
be killed with it on as off ; besides, a hard button or two is a 
great help to turn the edge of a weapon.” | 

‘Well, then, as you are perfectly ready, sir, en garde, 
monsieur. : 

“Thank you. You are extremely polite, but I wish to say 
one word more,” 

“Say it quick, then, for time flies ; we have none to spare, 
and besides, I wish to get through this little job as speedily as 
possible.” 

‘‘ You seem to be in ad——d hurry about it, then,” Tippler 
said, sourly ; ‘but I was about to remark simply, that if I 
should—if I should happen to, you know—” 

Oh, certainly. I can fully understand your wishes, they 
are very right and proper, and Christian like. Oh, yes, of 
course, I'll have you buried in the most approved manner. In 
fact, I'll have your body deposited in the nearest dead-honse, 
and you shall be interred at the workhouse’s expense, There, 
that will satisfy you, I hope.” 

‘ Oh, the black-hearted villain !” Tippler groaned. 

Before he could utter another word, his epponent’s sword 
was at his breast. 

Their swords clashed against each other for some moments, 
and Tippler began to perspire violently. 

“You fence very well, extremely well, indeed,” Master 
Andrew remarked, in encouraging tones. 

‘‘ Thank you for nothing,” Tippler replied ; “ but, the truth 
is, I find ont, to my cost, that you fence more than a little !” 

For some time they fenced on vigorously, and the counte- 
nance of Tippler turned all manner of colors, as he found that 
he could not hit his antagonist in any way. 

Not so with Master Andrew, however. 

Cool as possible, and with a smile upon his face, he touched 
Tippler wherever he thought fit, and, it must be confessed, 
tickled him most uncomfortably in various parts of the body 
with the point of his weapon, 

Red, perspiring and bewildered, Tippler felt as if a cold 
hand had been laid on his heart, for the conviction began to 
creep over him that he was but a novice in the hands of his 
opponent, and that his life wasn’t worth the price of two 
straws, 

His sight began to grow dim, and his knees shook under 
him as Master Andrew’s sword for a moment gleamed before 
his eyes, and he felt it plunge into his breast | 

With a loud groan, he fell flat to the ground. 

“Well, He is done for,” said Master Andrew, with a tri- 
umphant grin. ‘‘ And now, sir,” he said, addressing the king, 
“T shall have great pleasure in accomodating you next, so 
eat and be quick abont it, or I shall be compelled to use 

orce.’ 

Yet, for a moment, let us leave the duel, and narrate other 
things of Ivan and the Sorcerer. 


CHAPTER XXIX, . 


THE SECRETS AND TREASURES OF THE RED ROOM—THE 
CASKET, AND WHAT IT CONTAINED—IVAN AND HIS FOL- 
LOWERS SEARCH FOR THE OLD SECRET CABINET IN A DARK 
AND DISTANT CHAMBER, 


For several minutes there was a deadly pause. 
Not a sound could be heard—not even the breathing of one 
of those determined men as they stood crouched in the passage, 
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Yet these swarthy, dark and ruthless fellows gazed aghast 

at the awful spectacle before them as if the murdered man 
‘that lay upon the threshold would prove an unearthly barrier 
‘to all that they still had to do in that fatal Red Room of the 
palace, — 
‘Had not Ivan and Dreadncught been made of sterner stuff 
than those then near them, the secret enterprize might then 
and there have been abandoned ; but they, cold, revengeful 
and determined as they might be, were not, the men to shrink 
back from the accomplishmeut of any undertaking they had 
once begun, however dangerous and hazardous it might be. 


_. Had not Ivan the Terrible stood face to face with spirits of 
the deep ? 

Had he not bound himself by terrible oaths to Dreadnought 
the Sorcerer? 5 

Yea, this, and more than this, had Ivan done. 
_ Had he not cruelly chained female victims in deep stone 
vaults of his dark rendezvous, there to rot and die?:: Yea, he 
could recall the time when, in the act of chaining a beautiful 
female to the stone vault there to rot and crumble into white 
and bleached bones, the vapoury ghastly shadow of one ap- 
peared. to himthe ghost of a lovely maiden whom he had in 
times past wronged, decoyed, seduced, and afterwards buried 
alive. . 


Had he not, with unflinching heart, gazed on that awful: 


apparition? Yes, in truth, and why that apparition that 
eame there to warn and chide? 


Ah! thereby hangs a tale—a tale of mystery and horror! 
which, as a startling incident of Ivan’s life, will appear in its 
proper place. > | ; 

But, to return to our story from this slight digression, let 
us say, for a moment or two no one spoke; not one of the 
dark conspirators dared to speak, for a sense of terrible awe 
huvg on the brow of each. 

The winds sighed mournfully through the dark, mysterious 
and spacious chamber, , 

With a gesture cf command the old man held the light 
above his head) and said, 

‘* Follow me !” ; . 

‘His followers, except Iva the ‘Terrible, hesitated for a 
moment as if in d6ubt what to do or how to proceed, 

-’ Dreadnought’s eyes flashed fire as he growled, 

“Whois the coward here? Who dares disobey when J 
command ?” , 

These words seemed to have an instant and electric effect, 
for one and all sitnultancously advanced and stepped over the 
body of the murdered man, 


The room was large, spacious, lofty and dimly lighted by 
a single lamp that stood upon the chimney-piece, 

Fresh candles were lit, and the old man’s face was all aglow 
with pleasure and expectation as he peered about the room, 

His followers stood apart like so many black shadows, but 
spoke not. 

The old man whispered to Ivan, and then, producing his 
parchment plan of the palace, he opened it upon the table, 
and pored over it for some time in deep study. . 

““} have it! I have it!” the old man exclaimed in delight. 

With the eagerness of a falcon after its prey, Dreadnought 
turned towards an old and very large fire-place which appeared 
as if it had not been used for many years. 

“Tyan,” he said, ang as he spoke his tremulous voice 
betrayed the “*eagernesS’ of his soul, “Ivan, come here! 
listen a moment |” 

‘““T am here!” answered that tall, gaunt, and terrible 
fellow. 

“Behold!” whispered the old man, ‘‘ behold the spot, one 
of the places where lie coneealed the priceless treasures I 
seek! You are skilful, Be yours, then, the task to wrench 
that ponderous grate from its fastenings, and then shall a 
treasure gladden my sight” t 

ivan, with ascowl upon his shaggy-looking face, approached 
the fire-place, 

With the candle in one hand while the other, shaded his 
eyes he closely examined the iron structure, and considered 
ok he could best remove the ponderous grate from its fasten- 
ngs, 
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“ How is it fastened?” the old man asked, in great im= 
patience. 

“Tt is screwed down to its place in a very strong manner ; 
it will take much time to do the job.” 3 
~~ So saying he produced a large screw-driver from his pocket, 
and while several around him held candles he commenced 
operations vigorously. in Me b 

Screw after screw of a very large size came forth, and Ivan 
cast them aside. 7 

When more than a dozen had been unscrewed Ivan wiped 
the perspiration from his brow, and looking up to Dreadnought, 
said 

“Tt is loose enough now, I think.” 

“Good! Remove it, then, at once! I am faint with joy 
and expectation.” | be: yer Be 

Iva and several others now seized the grate by the bars, 
‘and tugged away with ail their strength, - 

The grate was immcevable. 

The old man stamped his foot with rage. = 

“Tt cannot be removed,” said one. 

“Cannot!” the old man growled. “Who says that? It 
shall be removed, I tell ye, if eyen we have to batter down the 
walls to do it, I will see behind that old grate if I blow 
the whole palace up to gain my purpose.” | 

‘ Stop !” said Ivan, 

‘For what ?” = 

“Ts it the back of the grate you wish to explore.” 

** Certainly.” 

‘“‘ Well, then, that is easily done, I think,” said Ivan, “ for 
there seems to be a sheet of iron that forms the back, and we 
can slide it out.” | 

“Capital! capital !” the old man exclaimed. * F 

As he spoke Ivan seized the large back plate of the grate, 
and with much difficulty and strength slid it up, disclosing 
a large aperture behind it that ran far back into the wall, and 
lookéd as if choked up with black powder ! ‘ bea 

The instant the back plate was removed something fell for- 
ward into the grate, and clouds of soot ‘almost choked and 
blinded every one present. 

The old man’s eyes flashed with j 
fall from its hiding-place. ; ‘ 

He sprang forward and clutched it with his long, white and 
bony fingers. oa 

“T have it | I have it!” he sighed, with suppressed breath- 
ing as he hugged the treasure, which was Contained in a strong 
box of about a foot square. ) 

While he clutched the small box his eager eyes saw 
other treasures glistening among the soot and dirt, © 

He knelt down, and groped about in the dust, and found a 
small casket, several necklaces of priceless pearls, together 
with a royal signet ring, which would have brought a*marvel- 
lous price if sold, 

“Tis well,” said Dreadnought in triumph, “ we have gained 
much.. There is probably wealth enough in this small box to 
shake the councils of all Europe. Men ean be bought for 
gold from a beggar to the prince. ~ We will see! we will see !” 
he chuckled. ; * 

Examining the box, he said, abd 

“Tt is silver, richly chased, blackened by course of time! 
Ha! ha! all is well!” 

“Can’t you ‘open it?” Ivan asked, looking over the old 
man's shoulder, 

“Not yet; it is locked, and I have not the key !” 

* Let me break it open, then.” coe : 

_ “That must not be yet ; we can do that at our leisure. Re- 
collect our mission and purpose in the palace are not yet 
“eompleted. We have yet to examine the Secret Cabinet.” 
rue |” , 

“Vet all save you and I, Ivan, stand at the door ready 
armed, to give the alarm, if necessary.” a 

So saying Dreadnought and Ivan crept away in the 
darkness towards an ante-room that led out of the chamber 
in which they then were, ’ 

Every nook and corner of the little ante-room was explored, 
but no cabinet was discovered. ; | 

For a moment the old man bit his lip in vexation, and 
walked to and fro with a hurried step deep in thought, 


af * 


oy as he heard the treasure 
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* They cannot have removed it,” said he. 

“Removed it! Ha! ha!” Ivan laughed, “you don’t mean 
to say you imagine they have removed a Secret Cabinet, made 
of solid lead, and weighing seyeral tons? It isn’t a snuff-box, 
mind ye,” , , 

“This is no time for laughter or jokes, Ivan,” the old man 
growled, ‘‘ The greatest treasure of all is lost,’”” 


“Lost? Nay, how can it be lost, when by your magic you 


can discover it?” | 
“True,” said the old man; “you are right. Wait one 
moment.” ; 


So saying, the old man knelt upon the floor and described a’ 


circle around him with his finger. 
“Now sound the walls; Ivan,” he said. 


Doing as he was bidden, Ivan sounded the four walls ; but. 


this gave no token of the missing treasure, for the ‘walls 
were of solid masonry, and covered with thick cloth-paper. 
he old man again knelt upon the floor, and described a 

circle around him, © | 

“Sound the walls again, Ivan,” he said, calmly, solemnly, 
and slowly. | 

“I have sounded them onee,” Tvan replied, gruffly. _ 

“Sound them again, I command you, slave!” said the old 
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man, in a hissing tone of voice, while his eyes shot forth’ an 


\ 
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angry flame. 

Awed by the old man’s mysterious ‘powers, and trembling 
at his heart at Dreadnought’s look of nnearthly and fierce re- 
venge, he again sounded the walls. | 

Nought but a solid sound was heard. 

For tke third time the old man,,bent low to the floor, and 
described a, magic ‘circle saround him; .at-the same time 
muttering strange words to himself. : 

“Strike the wall,” he calmly, slowly said. | 

Ivan lifted the hammer, and held it high above his head. 

He paused, - mg | : 

The palace clock slowly tolled the hour, and its echoes fell ' 
with melancholy -cadence. upon the ear, while on’ a sudden 
the lights were blown out, : 

“ Strike, slave | strike!” the old man growled once more. 

Filled with strange awe, and feeling as if he was about to 
witness some strange sight, [van struck the wall for the third 
time. ° * 

On the instant a secret door flew open ! | 

A bright blue light streamed forth from the Hidden Cabinet. 
with unearthly splendour. 

To be continued, 
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Lying in concealment, he saw the stranger pass through the 
apartinent in which he was then standing ; for a moment he 
hesitated whether he should not spring forward and seize him, but 
being unarmed, his opponent would have the advantage of him, so 
prudence forbid the action. . 

As Frederick surmised, the stranger made for a chamber in close 
proximity to the spot where he was hiding. A gentle tap, and the 
door was opened to receive him, and heentered the room, 

The surprise of Frederick was now augmented when he per- 
ceived, standing by his side, the strange guest who had danced with 
Lady Edgeworth. He still wore the vizard and fantastic dress as in 
the ballroom. we , 

: ‘ I am true tomy appointment. I come to point out to you your 
uty. > 

Ashe spoke he seized Frederick in his icy grasp. 

** What hand is this that has taken mine ? My heart throbs with 
alarm ; my eyes involuntarily turn, assured that they will fix on the 
assassins of my friend.’ 

** Why this agitation ?” said the strange guest, calmly. 

‘The remembrance of a greadful crime, a dastard murder !’* 

*€ You have sworn to avenge the victim.” 

** And with heaven’s aid I will keep my oath!” 

‘* The bloodspillers ‘live unpunished.” 

*€ As yet they do.”’ 

** You know them,” continued the strange guest, as two glassy 
orbs peered from the sable covering that voncealed his face. 

‘* My suspicions are confirmed; where are the murderers ?” 

*€ Beneath this roof and in yonder chamber !” 

As the strange guest spoke, he pointed to the door through which 
the previous stranger had passed. It was Tony Foster, and he and 
Lady Edgeworth were now the only occupants of the apartment 
that had been indicated. 

The raysof the morning sun gleamed on Frederick, imparting as 
it were a token of confidence and peace. The strange guest then 
seemed satisfied, and stealthily departed. The officer turned to 
look upon his fleeting form; as he did so the mask that had con- 
cealed his features, fell; the garb dropped, and Manetho fora moment 
hovered to bid his pupil adieu, '; 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE NOISE IN THE SECLUDED PAVILION. 


WHEN Frederick entered the chamber, the surprise of itsoccupants 
muy be better described than imagined. ‘Their perfidy and guilt 
being disclosed, Lady Edgeworth hastily quitted the apartment, 
leaying Tony to carry out his nefarious design. 

A handkerchief, impregnated with chloroform was passed before 


the face of Frederick, who, stupified by the powerful agent, was 
held in subjugation by his foe, who seemed as by a spell to have 
controul over his every action. 

Tlie young officer, by a ereat effort, endeavoured to throw off the 
effects of the inhaled fluid, and gave a convulsive attempt at 
respiration, but Tony prevented anything like a recovery by applying 
the phial that contained the chloroform to his nostrils, and Frederick 
fell senseless at his feet. 1. 

““ He will be safé at least for some hours,” said Tony, as he locked 
his prisoner in the chamber, and proceeded rapidly to the pavilion 
at the end of the Manor House garden, to which spot the readér 
must now follow his footsteps. 

In the pavilion was s2creted Adah Latimer. 

She had been drawn hither by astratagem devised by Tony Roster: 
Being an adeptin the art of caligraphy, he had forged aletter in the- 
handwriting of Frederick Edgeworth, requesting her to meet that 
officer and provide herself with all the documents Necessary for the 
establishment of her innocence, and those that would reinstate her 
in her former rank and possessions, ar 

Adah had fallen into the snare, attended the summons, and now ’ 
waited in expectation at the appointed rendezvous. 3 

rom the window of her retirement ‘she surveyed the garden 
expansive prospect, and broad domain that were in reality her own 
inheritance, As she gazed, her eye grew dim, and in seeming 
anxiety she communed with herself, 

‘““How heavy the moments linger till I embrace Frederick ! 
Some preparation was necessary, be said, since he feared violent 
emotion might endanger my future safety. His precaution was 
necessary, for these papers reveal the treachery and crimes of my 
persecator, though my son has been spared his suafferincs and her 
cruelties. I cannot think without awe of the perfidious Job Foster 
who, ina spirit of revenge, substituted the offspring of Catharine 
Edgeworth for that of the unfortunate Adah, and that her perse- 
cution fell upon her own child instead of mine.”? » & 

As the bewildered woman was thus meditating, a noise fell upon 
her ear, and she discovered that a key was being placed in the lock 
of the door Jeading to her apartment. 

From DER oy nee seemed to arise before her as she feebly 
cried, 

“© Frederick said he would knock three times, and told me not to 
open unless he did so. Can hesuspect—ah I?’ . 

This exclamation on the part of Adah was occasioned by the en- 
trance of Tony Foster, who at once advanced towards her. : 
% te pepe rea 3 coe pene erect as usual, though the 

nward struggle he ha : of | 
depicted in his woutiienatives ‘ des) BRESSBPUE « Were 

He still maintained his dogged and morose mien 
malignant smile ‘on the startled ; 
wild, and his gesture sarcastic. 


He cast a 
female, but his exhilaration was 
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“¢ Who are you?” said Adah, in fear lest it was some agent her 
implacable foe had sent to murder her, which the reply to her 
question seemed to heighten. 


“‘Tam a man,” answered Tony, ‘‘ who wishes to put an end to 
your difficulties.” 


‘© T have want of consolation,” continued Adah, “‘ anxiety preys 
upon me ; and desires, whose flames I would fain extinguish, consume 
my soul. I have title, rank, wealth, a son; these have been torn 
from me.” 


“What would you say were itin my power to restore them to 
you?” 

“Dare I trust in the hope from one who appears to me an 
enemy ?” 

“© When I tell you that I am sent hither by Frederick Edgeworth,” 
replied Tony, ‘‘ you should no longer doubt my intentions. Your 
secret has been confided to my keeping; this young man exercises 
upon your fate a fatal influence which no human effort can destroy. 
For the present let it suffice you to know that those precious papers 
that restore you to your position must be delivered up to me in 
order to—”’ 


** Fool !”’ exclaimed Adah. ‘‘ You have betrayed yourself; your 
words tell me too plainly that you are ignorant of their contents, 
and that you will plunge into the pitfall you have dug for me.” 


‘‘ Since, madam, you have torn the mask from off my face,” replied 
Tony, with perfect sang froid, ‘‘I must needs of a necessity appear 
before you as nature framed me, and in a word will inform you that, 
without disguise or deception, you will give me the documents I 
have asked for.” 


*€ And should I object ?”? 
**T shall be under the unpleasazt necessity of taking them.”’ 
‘ What if I tell you I no Jonger possess the papers?” 


‘* My reply would be,”’ said Tony, ‘‘ that I saw you secrete them 
in your bosom, where they still remain.” 

“€T am lost!” 

“* You see I know everything. Yield them without resistance, 
and ’twill be better for you; upon them depends my existence, my 
happiness, my future fortune. The blood flows quietly in my veins, 
and while I make the request I am calm ; refuse to grant it and I 
am no longerso. The papers before we depart from hence.” 


“What would you do with them?” 
** Place them in the hands of Lady Edgeworth.”’ 
“* T will never resign them for such a purpose.” 


‘You must. Look at me well,” exclaimed Tony. ‘You see I 
grow pale, my voice trembles, and if you are obdurate, heaven itself 
will demand in vain pity for you. For the last time, the papers, the 
papers !”” 

These words were spoken in a voice of thunder, and as they were 
uttered the eye of Adah wandered towards the door, the key of which 
was still in the lock. 


- Anticipating an aa at escape, the ruffan in haste with- 
drew the key, and securely fastened the window. In endeavouring 


to seize the papers, a fearful struggle took place between the | 


frenzied Adah and Tony, the former falling before the assassin’s 
steel. 


Tony then thrust his hand into the bosom of the wounded woman 
and drew forth the coveted papers. 


Adah was too exhausted and weak to resist him, and as she sank 


bleeding, she saw them placed in the hands of her bitterest enemy, 
the haughty Catharine Edgeworth. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SPECTRAL RIDE THOUGH DARLEY WOOD. 


PROSTRATE ona couch, in a chamber of the Manor House at 
-Dartford, laid a recumbent form—it was that of Adah Latimer, 


By her side-was Frederick, who watched her, tenderly clasping 
hericy hand within hisown. He pressed his lips to the marble 
figure ; he bathed it with tears, and prayed for her whose only 
fault was that she had been a bar to a proud woman’s ambition, 
and that she was his own mother, 


‘* She sleeps in peace,” said Frederick, ‘* though the malediction 
h i 


of heaven still pursues her—her husband murdered, her son’s_in a 
heritance lost, and she, herself, under the accusation of a capital Ruane 
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crime, for which she will suffer death assuredly unless I can recover 
the proofs of her innocence from Lady Edgeworth. Under any cir- — 
cumstances, I must remove her from this house to night. For- 
tunately, the wound she received from the base Tony Foster is 
neither deep nor mortal, and her strength appears to be gradually 
returning.’ Z 


Rapid as the hawk turns upon her wing, did Adah turn, as, on 
awakening, she heard Frederick pronounce her name. Trembling, 
she raised herself upon her couch, and passed her hand over her 
forehead as if to recall the incidents of the past hour. 


‘€ Am I still dreaming,” she cried, ‘‘ or do I awake to life, to hap- 

piness? Something I remember of a youth, who hung o’er my 

rostrateform, and tended my wound ; he was fair and noble; his 
eatures those of one I have pillowed on my breast—one whom—” 


She pressed her fingers through her waving tresses, and pressed 
her palm upon her pallid brow, in hope to collect her scattered 
senses. Asa lightnings shaft, a thought flashed on her brain: a 
miracle had been wrong t ; her son had been restored to her; he 
pion belire her, while his fond embrace plants sweet conviction on 

er soul. 


Overcome by the wild delirium, Adah again sank backwards. 


Frederick regarded her with love, tenderness, and commiseration, 
and fearing, in her present state of excitement, to remove her from 
the danger that beset her to a place of safetv, the son was at Joss 
what course to adopt with regard to the mother. 


Slowly, and by degrees, she recovered from the violent agitation, 
anil Prederck was enabled to resume his inquiries and chide her im- 
prudence. 


“Tell me, dearest mother,’’ he asked, ‘* how came you to admit 
any one to your presence without receiving the signal I had given — 
you: / 

‘© Tt would have been useless,’”’ replied Adah, ‘‘ seeing that the 
assassin was provided with another key. .I was afraid to give an 
pares I might unnecessarily betray myself. Is the villain yet 
arrested 7” f 


“* Not yet,”’ said Frederick ; “‘ for the present he has escaped from 
the eye of justice; but the finger of heaven will point out his 
lurking-place.”” pao ‘ | af 

‘* And Catharine Edgeworth ?” Oi 


‘Has already been smitten by the All-powerful. At first finding 
that the papers which could ruin her existed no longer, she became 
more fierce and overbearing than ever. Her triumph was but 0 
short duration. Learning that she had sacrificed her own son for 
me, she became a victim to the greatest calamity flesh is heir to— 
insanity, idiotism.” a 

‘* Woman’s love, as her hate, is constant,” saith the proverb, “ and 
my rival hath ever verified the adage. And the Omnipotent, in 
her deprivation, hath terribly avenged me.” ‘s 


The pallid face of Adah crimsoned with triumph as she spoke, 


and its hue was that of snow tinged by the ruddy gleam of 
sunset. 














(To be continued.) / 
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MOONLIGHT JACK, 
THE KING OF THE ROAD! 


A New Tale of extraordinary interest, showing, aniong numerous exciting 
incidents, how Moonlight Jack was hung in chains, and how he was restored 
to life—how a wealthy miser caused a young man to become a highway- | 
man—the strange disappearance from the Round Room of the Inn—the | 
Stain of Blood—the White Spectre -the Cloud of Fire—the Baptism of 
Blood—the Marriage, and disappearance of the Bride—Strange Secrets of 
Huntley Manor—Wild Scene in the Glen, &c., &c., &c. | 
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The Christmas Story of the “‘GHOST’S HOUSE IN THE LONELY 
ROAD "’ will conclude in No. 9. — .) 


. ” ( 
In No. 10 will be commenced a New Tale of most absorbing interest, 

lonel of the American Army, from an incident that came 
ation during the late war. 
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THE DEADLY ATTACK IN THE CHURCH.—See Ne. 9. 


CHAPTER XXX, 


THE SECRET CABINET—THE SPECTRE GUARDIANS—THE 
TREASURES — THE INFERNAL MACHINE — THE MATCH 
APPLIED—TERROR SEIZES ALL—SUDDEN FLIGHT—IVAN’S 
BRUTALITY—LEONORA TEMPEST—THE SUDDEN BLOW IN 
THE DARE—BLUE JACKET TO THE RESCUE, 


IVAN trembled at what he saw, and fell powerless to the 
ground, 

Within that Secret Cabinet sat two grim, ghastly guardians 
of the hidden treasure. 

They were clothed in white from head to foot. 

In their skeleton hands they held swords aloft, as if ready 
to strike any intruder that dared place foot in that secret 
sanctuary. 

Between them there reposed on a rich green velvet cushion 
a jewelled basket which held a small but brilliant Sl 1: 
and a scroll of richly embossed parchments, 

No. 8, 
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As Dreadnought approached the open door with slow and 
measured steps, blue lights blazed from the eyeless sockets of 
pee two grim guardians, and voices cried aloud in awiul 

ones, 

“The spell is broken !” 

And vanished with loud and startling cries that awoke a 
hundred echoes through distant apartments. 

The old man with trembling steps approached the Secret 
Cabinet. 

With eager hands and flaming eyes he clutched the 
treasure. 

He had retreated but a step or two when the door slammed 
to ‘eee bee op like a clap of thunder! 

was total darkness, and winds whistled t 
dolefully and wild, BARE os 
“Tyan! Ivan! arouse thee ! 
jay {\ lef's instantly begone |” 
- With ie difficulty Ivan was aroused from the dreamy 


Moments, precious moments 


Due notice will be given. 
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bewildered state into which the awful and unexpected vision 
had thrown him, and he groped his way back to the Red 
200m like a man that was staggering from drunkenness. 

How long the spectral vision had lasted neither knew, but, 
as they regained the Red Room, the palace clock slowly 
chimed. 

‘‘ What is that?” the old man asked in alarm. 

“ Tt is the clock,”’ 

One! two! three! sounded from the palace turrets. 

‘‘What! three in the morning? It cannot be!” said 
Dreadnought, hastily striding towards the door; “by my soul 
I thought it not so late by two full hours! Quick, quick !” 
he said, addressing those who stood at the chamber door, 
“away with ye to the outer chamber !” 


They did not require a second bidding, for each one hastily 
strode from the spot, little heeding or caring for the body of 
the murdered man that lay weltering in gore, or the other 
unfortunate courtier, who, stupified with brandy, lay coiled 
up in the room still further on; for each one of these dark 
and swarthy villains trod upon the prostrate bodies without 
feeling or remorse, and made the best of their way to the 
room in which the king and Tippler were prisoners. 


Before the old man had left the Red Room, however, he 
clutched Ivan by #@e¢ arm in the darkness, and said, in a 
whisper, 

‘“‘ Where is the engine of death ?” 

“Tt is safe,” said Ivan. 

‘“ What have you done with it ?” 

‘¢] wrapped it in a bundle so that no one should see it and 
placed it in a corner of this chamber ere we went to seek the 
Secret Cabinet.” 

“Tis well! Find it; place it on the table.” 

©T will,” 

“ Are you sure the fusee will burn?” 

“Quite sure,” 

“ How long will it burn ere it explodes and blows up the 
palace ?” 

“ Wifteen minutes,” 

‘‘Then light the fusee and let us instantly fly from the 
spot !” 

Ean did as commanded. 

The large and heavy bomb-shell was unwrapped from its 
covering and placed on the floor, eet 

“ Are you ready?” he asked, in @ hoarse whisper. 

‘‘T am,’”’ was the old man’s response. 

Ivan applied a match to the fusee, and instantly a red glow 
at its end told him that it burned. 

Without another word both Ivan and Dreadnought rushed 
forth from the Red Room in great haste. 

Clutching his treasures with a grip of iron the old man led 
the way and ran through several apartments until they 
reached the one where the king was confined. 

The king was in the act of being unbound from his chair, 
and about to fight the duel, as we have already seen, when 
Dreadnought rushed into the apartment, pale and breathless. 


““ Away ! away !” he cried, “I have found all, nay, more, 
than what Isought. I triumph! I triumph! Away, away ! 
a few moments and ye are all blown into eternity !” 

This sudden announcement seemed to fill all with fear and 
horror, for they rushed from the room and escaped in the 
manner we haye already described they came, and, within a 
few minutes, were safe and beyond the precincts of the 
palace, darting through the darkness with the swiftness of 
winged spirits of evil. 

Not one had remained behind, 

‘‘But why all this hurry?’ Leonora gasped, as Ivan th 
Terrible dragged her along through the mists of the park, 

“ Prattle no more, foolish wench,” said the old man, 
savagely striking her across the back with a thick stick, Do 
as thou art bidden. I have not done with thy pretty face yet, 
or else I’d have left thee behind to be blown to atoms lile the 
rest in that doomed palace,” 

On, on they rushed from the palace garden wall as fast as 
they possibly could, breathless and panting. 

“On! on!’ growled Ivan to his friends, with an oath. 
“Stop not a second, Ask no questions, There is good cause 
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for speed, There is safety and life in each step forward 
Death is close behind us !” 

“Qh! mercy! mercy!” the unhappy girl exclaimed, in 
tones of anguish. “I cannot go any further, 1 am weak and 
faint.” 

“What says our pretty decoy?” growled Dreadnought in a 
savage mood. 

“She wants to lag behind,” said Ivan, with an oath. 

“So as to.go back and give the alarm, and expose all, 
eh, pretty face? No, no. Pull her along}Ivan, and if she 
refuses ill her! She has served our purpose to-night, we 
may not want her again, you know; if we do, we can soon 
find another ; pretty, silver-tongued girls are cheap.” 

‘Oh! in pity spare me!” sobbed Leonora aloud, as she 
sank upon her knees, and craved mercy and compassion. 

The old man, for the second time, struck her a violent blow 
upon the body, and she fell to the ground with a loud and 
piercing scream. | 

‘‘ W hat’s that noise, Ivan?” Dreadnought asked, as he heard 
a dull sound approaching rapidly. “It cannot be any of the 
king’s mounted guard in pursuit, eh?” 

As he spoke the sounds came nearer and nearer. 

Ivan and the old man tried to lift Leonora’s prostrate form 
from the ground, but could not, 

With many oaths and curses Ivan beat and kicked her, _ 

‘© Oh, finish her! Give hera taste of cold steel, and that will 
quiet her for ever, for she might escape our vigilance, you — 
know, and divulge all our secrets.” 

“ Well thought of,” said Ivan, as he seized the insensible girl © 
by her long, fair hair, and brandished his dagger on hich. 

He was about to strike his unresisting and innocent victim, 


and both he and Dreadnought were so engrossed in what they 


did, that neither fora moment took heed of the approaching 
sound, 

“Strike !”’ cursed the old man, aloud, 
eternity.” 

At that moment, however, 2 horseman rushed in between the 
fissassins and their victim, and as he did so struck heavily 
both right and left with his long, lead-loaded riding-whip, ~ 

“Tis the guard! ’tis the guard !” Dreadnonght shouted, ag 
soon as he recovered from the blow. ‘* Away, Ivan, away !” 

Like shadows, or evil spirits, both Ivan and Dreadnoweht 
rushed from the spot, and sought safety in flight. r 

The gallant and handsome young horseman dismounte 
from his steed, and bent over the prostrate and unconscious 
form of Leonora. a - 

Ft was Captain Blue Jacket ! 


“Send her into 


CHAPTER XXXI, 


BLUE JACKET’S BRAVERY— THE KING’S ANGER — LORD 
TIPPLER HIGHLY INDIGNANT—THE BOLD MAN’S FATE— 
THE KING’S LIFE SAVED—THE DASTARDLY REWARD. 


FoR a moment or two Blue Jacket stood bewildered and 
astonished at the sight of the helpless girl that lay un- — 
conscious at his feet. - 

“ Hilloal There has been foul play here!” he said, and 
raising her in his arms he supported her light and fragile 
form as if she had been but a baby. ‘ Some scoundrel or other 
meant mischief,” he muttered, ‘and ‘twas lucky I heard her 
screams, poor child, or she might have been dead ere this.” 

So saying, he produced a small flask of brandy, and applied 
it to her lips. 

The spirit was strong and potent, for it almost instantly 
revived her, and restored consciousness, 

Opening her eyes in strange wonder and alarm, she ex- 
claimed, striking her forehead, 

“Oh Heavens! Now I remember all, 
the palace !” she said, ‘There has been murder there | Away 
with me! There has been a deadly plot to destroy the king! 
Fly, fly! and we will save them! Moments are precious! 
We can yet save them all !” 

“To the palace?” muttered Blue Jacket, who thought that 
that was the last place in the world that he had any wish to 
visit, ‘The palace? Why, pretty one, you must be dream- 
ing, You are surely mad !” A 


Away! Away to 
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Before he could utter another word, however, Leonora 
dashed away from him at the top of her speed, and ran 
towards the palace garden wall. 

“Well, I begin to think there is some mystery here,” said 
Blue Jacket, half-aloud, ‘and as this pretty little wench does 
not seem at all afraid of rushing into the august presence of 
royalty, why should 1? No one knows me.” 

So saying, he tied his horse to a tree, and ran after her, and 
caught her just as she, faint and breathless, reached the gar- 
den wall. ; 

“Ah | ’tis there !”’ she exclaimed in delight. ‘‘They forgot 

to destroy the rope ladder... Thank Heaven !” 

*  Nimbly as a sylph Leonora climbed the rope ladder that 
dangled over the wall, and descended into the orchard on 
the other side. 

“There is some adventure here, or you may shoot me,” 
thought Blue Jacket, and immediately followed Leonor4’s 
example, and clambered over the wall. 

He caught sight of the fair fugitive as she darted through 
the orchard, and quickly followed. 

He caught her by the sleeve, just as she was about to enter 
the small side-door through which the conspirators had but 
lately issued. 

‘“Whither would you fly, my pretty maid?” said Blue 
Jacket, in a whisper. ‘Do you know the danger of what you 
are now doing? This is the king’s palace, and were you per- 
ceived the guards would shoot you down upon the instant, 
without a word of warning.” 

“Hold me not! Detain me not an instant!” she sighed, 
struggling to free herself from his grasp. ‘‘Oh, in mercy’s 
ect believe my story! A few minutes more, and all is 

ost !” 

So saying, she disengaged herself, and flew up the broad 
staircase to the chamber in which the king and Tippler were 
prisoners, 

His majesty, as we have seen, was still fast bound to his 
chair, and could not stir hand nor foot. 

His features were ghastly pale, and his eyes were almost 
protruding from their Sockets. 

Poor old Tippler lay upon the floor moaning and groaning, 
not so much, indeed, from bodily hurt, as from mental fright 
and excitement, for the wound that he had received was 
trifling, and not dangerous. 

When Leonora, therefore, rushed into the apartment looking 
wild and excited, both the king and Tippler stared at her as 
if she were but a creature of some passing dream or terrible 
nightmare. When they saw her closely followed, however, 
by the handsome, dashing form of Blue Jacket their amaze- 
ment was still more profound. 

Leonora flew to the king and shook him by the shoulder. 

‘Up, up, and save yourself! Up, this instant, or ye perish ! 
There is a horrible fate awaiting you !” 

“Th? What? Who are you?” exclaimed the king, in 
surprise. 

Tippler rolled and groaned over the floor cursing and 
swearing roundly at everything and everybody. 

Leonora, however, stopped not a second to listen to their 
words, but seized a candle and rushed into ‘the distant 
chamber, \ 

Blue Jacket followed, but ere he had gone very far he 
stumbled over the prostrate form of the drunken courtier ; 
but he arose again hastily, and, after giving the unfortunate 
gentleman a hearty kick in the ribs with his heavy riding 


boots, followed after Leonora, who had now reached the Red 


Room, 

He was by her side in an instant, and was astonished to 
find a murdered man lying across the threshold. 

On the table was the horrible engine of death ! 

It was, as we have already seen, an immense bomb-shell. 

It was shaped like a human shull! 

The fusee was still in it, and had almost burned down to its 
extreme end.' 

It flickered with a deadly flash of flame. 

Another minute and that awful implement would explode 
and bury all in ruin ! 

“Water! water!” 
frantically gasped, 


Leonora cried. “Help! mercy !” she 
* All is lost! Help! mercy! help!” 
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Overcome with intense excitement she fell upon her knees 
beside the table, and convulsively sobbed, regardless, and, in 
truth, perfectly oblivious of all danger. 

At a glance Blue Jacket perceived the imminent peril, and, 
as nought else was at hand, seized a bottle, 

It was filled with brandy, 

Had he dashed its contents over the hissing fusee all would 
have been lost in a second ! 

He threw the bottle of brandy from him with an oath and 
seized a bottle of wine. 

He knocked off the neck of the bottle and poured its con- 
tents upon the hissing fusee. 

it was extinguished. 

“ Saved, saved, saved!” exclaimed Leonora, who, having 
arisen from her knees, fell fainting into Blue Jacket’s arms. 

“Come, come, lass,” he said, “ don’t weep, my pretty one, 
Our danger is over, but we must see to the king.” 

So saying, he and Leonora retraced their steps. 

The first act of Blue Jacket was tio cut the cords that bound 
the king, and free him from the tortures he had long 
suffered. 

He next paid attention to poor Tippler, who was moaning 
and groaning piteously upon the floor. He gave both of the 
captives a long draught of good brandy which much revived 
them. 

' After a time Leonora got a bowl of water and washed 
Tippler’s wounds, and with Blue Jacket’s help bound up his 
breast with strips of linen. 

“But who are you, sir?” the king at last asked, after he had 
somewhat recovered. 

“Well, your majesty, I am not a noble, therefore it is easy 
why you do not know me,” Blue Jacket answered, with some 
hesitation. ‘I heard that you were in danger, and, like any 
true Englishman, sire, I rushed to the rescue, and, if it had 
not been for the courage of this pretty maid and my own fore- 
thought, this palace would have been blown to atoms ere this.” 

“I think [I have seen your face before,” said the king, with 
a scrutinizing look ; ‘if not, I have seen pictures of you.” 

“ Likenesses of me, your majesty ?” said Blue Jacket, slightly 
colouring. | 

S$ ¥esc? 

“What, in picture shops ?” 

ff 5 0, notin picture shops exactly, young man, but at New- 
gate ” 

“Newgate, sire? In truth, I never had the honour of being 
there in my life !” said Blue Jacket, with a very low bow. 

“No; but if I’m not mistaken you owght to have been there 
long ago.” 

“ Why, sire, I’m a trueand loyal Englishman, and, as I have 
said before, had it not been for me and this fair one here, you 
and your palace would have been blown to atoms.” 

‘T will not believe it, sir, fluently as you speak. You, sir, 
are one of those ruffians that insulted and dishonoured me but 
half-an-aour ago, and, now I have you in my power, I will 
take good care that you shall not escape the punishment which 
your insolence justly deserves,” said the king, rising, and ad- 


vancing to touch the bell. ; 


“Oh, sire! believe him, believe him, I pray you! He 
is a stranger to me ; on my oath he is a true gentleman, brave 
and good as ever rushed to the rescue of hisking. He is not, 
believe me, one of those who maltreated you but a short hour 
since,” said Leonora, on her bended knees. 

The king coloured up to the temples and advanced to the 
bell, determined to arouse the guards and have Blue Jacket 
secured, 

“Hold!” said Blue Jacket, advancing towards the king in 
a threatening attitude. “Ifyou touch that bell, you die upon 
the spot !” 

“What,” grunted Tippler, who crawled to a chair, “what, 
set upon a second time? Why, they are determined to mur- 
der us !” 

‘“No, not exactly,” said Blue Jacket; “if you touch that 
bell, however, you will have to rue the consequences, mark 
me ; there is no joking this time,” he added, in a loud tone of 
defiance. | . 

As he spoke, two courtiers, who had noiselessly crept up 
stairs, rushed in behind him and seized him by the collar, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


BLUE JACKET AND LEONORA TEMPEST CAPTURED IN THE 
PALACE—THEIR FATE—THE UNKNOWN BUT NOBLE 
PARENTAGE OF BLUE JACKET—HE DEFIES THE KING 
AND IS CONSIGNED TO A LONELY CELL IN LAMBETH 
TOWER—BLATANT BRAVERY OF LORD TIPPLER—THE 
ARMED ESCORT IS WATCHED BY ONE OF THE “LONDON 
APPRENTICES,” 


THE sudden arrest of Blue Jacket in the royal palace and 
under such extraordinary circumstances filled his majesty’s 
household with horror and alarm. 

It was known that he was a young and daring fellow, the 
leader of a strong band called the Fly-by-Nights, the move- 


ments and objects of which were a profound mystery to all . 


save those who belonged to it. 

When, therefore, the news spread throughout the palace 
that the king had been robbed and insulted and threatened 
with his very life, they doubly armed themselves and rushed 
towards the royal apartment eager to shed Blue Jacket’s 
blood, ‘ 

?Twas in vain that he pleaded total ignorance of all that 
had happened, for his words were scoffed at with looks of 
ineffable scorn. 

“ Away with him,” said his majesty, in tones of anger, 
*‘and put him in a place of strong security until such times 
as ye shall learn our further pleasure. We have heard much 
of this Blue Jacket and will have him seen to, for methinks 
that he and this pale-faced wench here are in league, and are 
the depositories of great and important secrets of schemes 
ana plots against the State. Away with him to prison !” 

“ Aye! away with him to prison |!” grunted Tippler, who, 
now perceiving no further danger, rose to his feet, and de- 
_ spite his slight and unimportant wound, flourished his sword 
with an air of much bravery, | “ Away with him, guards, and 
when ye get him into safe custody rack him and whip him 
until his very life shall quiver on his lips, for he is that 
same knave who insulted and wounded me in an unfair fight.” 

It was useless for Blue Jacket to protest his innocence, for 
the king and all there assembled were too much irritated and 
angered at the strange proceedings and fortunes that ha 
befallen them for the few past hours before. : 

“To Lambeth Tower, guards!” repeated the king. ‘‘ Have 
him well secured, and when you shall have heavily ironed 
him bring me word, and you shall know our future pleasure.” 

Addressing Blue Jacket, he said, in bitter tones of irony, 
‘You are caught at last, my fine fellow! Whoever dreamed 
of our royal palace being invaded? ’Tis monstrous to think 
of! Thank Heaven, we have escaped with our lives! Oh! 
we will torture this smiling gentleman, and lower his proud 
front ere long, indifferent as he seems. Yes, we will rack out 
all his secrets if there is any virtue in acute punishment and 
suffering. Away with him to Lambeth Tower! Let your 
movements be secret, guards, for perhaps ye know not the 
prize ye have in hand; he is a traitor to the king !” 

‘Tis false, king!” Blue Jacket replied, with a laugh of 
bitter indifference and scorn, “’Tis false as thou art! May 
that foul lie stick in thy throat and choke thee, for, from time 
immemorial, has loyalty to the crown been the watchword of 
my noble line of ancestors,” he said, triumphantly. 

“Noble line of ancestors?” gasped Tippler, in wonder and 
surprise. ‘‘ Why, what doth the impudent varlet prate of ? 
Noble line of ancestors? ’Fore Heaven, the handsome rogue 
fain makes me laugh—ha! ha! ho! ho! Noble ancestors ! 
Well, that caps all. Ha! ha!” 

“Who art thou, then, bold-fronted knave that thus valiantly 
speaks of noble ancestors ?”’ asked the king. 

‘That thou shalt not know, King James,” said Blue Jacket, 
with scorn; ‘“‘but this much thou shalt know, never until 
now have I aided and abetted any traitorous design against 
the house of Stuart, no, not even in thought, although thou 
and thy craven minions have persecuted my father and family, 
deprived them of every farthing in worldly wealth, brought 
them to an untimely grave, and thrown me a penniless out- 
cast on the world, But know, unworthy scion of the tottering 
house of Stuart ——’’ 

"Tottering house of Stuart ?’ roared Tippler and Summers, 
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in a breath, full of indignation. ‘‘ What doth the villain mean ? 
Kill the rascal !” 

‘‘ But know thou, king, the last of the Stuart house, which 
is now fast tottering to the ground, that I am henceforth thy 
bitterest enemy. Ye need not scoff, for, by Heaven, were I 
but to give the signal, it would raise such a storm about your 
ears which not all your troops could oppose. I came to be- 
friend ye; you treat me disgracefully in return. Be it so; 
but remember this hour; for, in truth, Blue Jacket will re- 
member thee !”’ 

“ To Lambeth Tower with him,” said the king, calmly, “let. 
Rawley the Keeper be answerable for his safety.” 

“ Zounds, sir !”’ exclaimed Tippler, in a great rage; “that ~ 
place is too comfortable for such a knave as he is ; consign him 
to the lowest dungeon in the Tower.” | 

“’Tis a safe and unusual place, my lord; if he is a great 
criminal against the State, as I suppose, the more secret his 
prison the better for security against any popular outbreak, 
for ye know the times are critical, and rank treason stalks 
abroad! As for the maid here, I will entrust her to the tender 
keeping of my faithful Lord Jefferies.” 

Within ten minutes after this conversation Leonora found 
herself a close prisoner in the palace. 

Blue Jacket, heavily ironed, was led to old Westminster 
Stairs, on his way to Lambeth Tower. 

As his armed escort tramped in measured steps along the 
moonlit streets, having Blue Jacket in their centre, they were 
perceived and watched by a gallant-looking young fellow, 
who wore an honorary and distinguishing badge of the Appren- 
tices of London ! 

He was a bold and dashing youth, one of the master spirits 
of his time ! 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


MICHAEL THE CLOTH-WORKER’S HOUSE IS ROBBED—WILL 
WINTER ACCUSED OF STABBING AND BEATING HIS 
MASTER—ANDY, IVAN’S APPRENTICE IN CRIME—QUARTER 
DAY OF MICHAELMAS—THE SHADOWS ON THE BLIND— 
THE BAGS OF GOLD—APPROACHING FOOTSTEPS, 


WHEN old Dreadnought the Sorcerer with Ivan the Terrible 
and others of his band left the palace, after the robbery of 
royal deeds, parchments, diamonds, and other things of value, 
they hurried through the park at great speed. 

They expected every moment to hear a loud explosion, and 
in order to witness the dreadful fire that was sure to follow, 
they stopped for a quarter of an hour or more on arising 
ground not half-a-mile distant, in order to gratify their 
fiendish curiosity by witnessing it. 

The blows which Ivan received about the head and neck 
and body from the unknown horseman’s heavy, lead-loaded 
riding-whip made him repeatedly wince with acute pain, and 
he cursed most horribly thereat. 

For the girl Leonora they cared nothing; she was very 
pretty, and had been entrapped by Dreadnought that she 
might play her part well with the king. 

But little did the cunning Sorcerer or the savage Ivan 
dream that she had been playing a “ double part,” or, in other 
words, that in her nightly walks about the park and near to 
the palace—which she had been forced to watch in order to 
see who had or who had not entered it—she had secretly met 
with any one to whom she had imparted her secrets and sus- 
picions. 

Thinking that the blow he had given her might have taken 
her life, Ivan and Dreadnought never thought of her in their 
anxiety to see the palace blown up! 

But when they had waited long in the drizzly night air 
in patient expectation and saw no signs either of explosion or 
conflagration, old Dreadnought heaped a thousand angry 
curses on the head of Ivan, and left him without a word of 
parting thanks, 

Ivan, in truth, was in a terrible rage at the failure of his 
plans and the hard blows he had received, but more so that 
the greedy Sorcerer had neither thanked him nor his com- 
panions, nor given them a single gold piece in recompense 
for their exertions and blood-stained perils, 
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“ So, 80, Dreadnought |” Ivan snarled, as he wended his way 
_ wearily homewards to his old haunts and hiding places on 
the south side of the river, “so, so, old fiend! you have taken 
all away with ye, and left nought for those who did your 
bidding! Oh!” he growled, with a savage oath, “how it 
would delight me to plunge my dagger into Old Satan’s 
heart. And I will’ he muttered, “I am his own already; I 
cannot dye my hands redder than they are! Let him look 
to himself ; one of these nights he will taunt and gibe me no 
more.” 

As he walked along with two or three companions, he cast 

‘his wicked, bloodshot eyes first in one direction and then 
another, like some savage beast in search of prey. 

As they arrived near Westcheape and slunk along stealthily 
in the dark deep shadows of the many-gabled houses, shops 
and mansions which then decked that busy quarter of the 
city, Ivan stopped. ~ _—S.. 

His companions did so likewise, but spoke not a word. 

They well knew, from the manner of their terrible leader, 
that he was scenting prey. 

That he might successfully hit upon some plan to do so 
they sincerely wished, for their pockets were out of money, 
and, if they returned to their companions empty-handed, they 
felt sure they would be heartily laughed at. 

Ivan, in the shadow of a tall house and perfectly hidden 
from view, was intently watching a large shop and mansion 
opposite to him. 

There was a light in the counting-house which occasionally 
was removed to and fro. 

Once the shadow of an old and venerable man’s head was 
reflected on the blind. 

Soon the shadow of his hand was plainly seen ! 

He held something in his hand which looked like a bag ! 

Like some feline beast in a quiet and lonely forest that 
smells its prey, Ivan the Terrible darted across the road, 
shadow-like and noiseless, 

He crouched low beneath the window and listened. 

He heard the steps of a single person move slowly to and fro. 

He heard that person cough—a hard, asthmatic cough it 
was, as of some old man. 

No other sounds were for some time audible. 

At last he heard the chink and jingle of coin. 

At this pleasing sound Ivan’s eyes glittered and glowed 
like coals of fire. 

He ground his teeth like a savage she-wolf. 

Presently locks were heard to be unfastened. 

Ivan signalled his companions with a low and peculiar 
whistle like the warning-note of some dark bird of night. 

His companions crossed the road one ata time, and hid 
themselves in the shadows of the many-gabled house. 

““This is Michael, the cloth-worker’s house,” said Ivan, in a 
low, suppressed whisper. ‘‘The old man is immensely 
wealthy ; he is busy with his books and accounts until this 
late hour, and, doubtless, has much money in hand, for 
Michaelmas quarter-day is nigh. He has large amounts to 
pay away in rents, taxes and wages. I have long resolved to 
rob him, but the chance was never more favourable than now. 
I will do it.” 

“ Are there many men on the premises ?”’ asked Andy. 

“None save his daughter Ellen and his wild apprentice, 
Will Winter,” was the reply. 

‘We can soon dispose of him,’ answered Andrew, with an 
oath. ‘‘Heis our common enemy. I hate him; he is the 
Grand Master of the London Apprentices, and you know 
what they have done to us. I should like to rid ourselves of 
him above all men.” 

‘‘That can be easily done. But hush-sh-sh !” said Ivan, in 
a warning whisper. “The old man speaks ; he is talking to 
himself.” 

At that moment Michael’s voice could be faintly heard as 
he muttered to himself, 

“Dear, dear, how aggravating it is; Ellen has been to bed 
many an hour, and I can’t find the keys of mysafe. Tut, tut, 
and that Master Will, too, that wild young devil, has left me 
this very night to go serenading his sweetheart and speech- 
making at the ’Prentices’ Guild, and at such a time as this ! 
Here is Michaelmas at hand, all the accounts are askew, and 
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I must leave all this money on the table till he comes home, 
for I know not where the key of the safe is no more than 
Adam. Happy it is that we live in such honest times as 
these, or, by my troth, rogues and thieves might rob me and 
bring disgrace and ruin on my name. Let him come home 
again, and then Master Will Winter will have a good clout o’ 
the head for his pains, or my name isn’t Michael, that’s all. 
He shan’t deceive me this time, and say he was abed and fast 
asleep by nine o’ the clock, for I will sit up until he dees 
return, and then I will baste him right manfully, and report 
him to my Lord Mayor on the morrow. Perhaps tha¢ will 
cure his roaming o’ nights.” 

All was silence again. 

Iyan whispered to Andy, who, in turn, did likewise to 
another near him, 

“‘ Will, the apprentice, is not at home,” said Ivan. 

““So much the better,’ was the response. “We can the 
better rob Michael.” 


“Go then, Andy, take another with you, pick the lock of the 
front door. If the old man makes a noise ‘silence’ him, ” said 
Ivan, with a wicked scowl. ‘‘While you are gone I and 
another will keep watch about the premises so that you be 
not disturbed.” . 

For a moment all was still as death. 

The jingle and ring of gold coin was heard again. 

The evil-minded ruffians smacked their lips at this pleasant 
sound, and ere many minutes Andrew and a companion picked 
the lock, and, pistol in hand, entered-the house with noiseless 
tread. 

They crept along the passage with cat-like step, and peeped 
through the keyhole of the counting-house door, and leisurely 
eyed the old clothworker, who, intent upon his books and 
cash accounts, never dreamed of the proximity or even possi- 
bility of harm. 

The two villains noiselessly turned the handle of the door 
and entered. 

As if forewarned by instinct of some adjacent and imme- 
diate danger old Michael suddenly turned his head, and tohis 
intense horror, perceiving the two determined ruffians, uttered 
an exclamation of fear and alarm: 


Andrew instantly rushed forward, pistol in hand, and 
seized the old man savagely by the throat, 

“ Silence, on your peril!’ he said, in a coarse and deter- 
mined tone. 

Seized as he had been by the throat Michael was unable to 
utter a word. 

He struggled manfully with the foe, however, who, afraid 
to raise any alarm, would not fire their pistols, but savagely 
beat the old man about the head and face with the stocks of 
their weapons until his features were all a mass of blood, 


He fell upon the’ counting-honse floor with a hollow help- 
less groan, perfectly insensible and powerless. 

With the single glance of a well-practised eye Andy sur- 
veyed the apartment, and instantly seized the bags of coin 
glittering in the lamp-light. 

These were rapidly passed to his companion, who in turn 
passed them through the passage to another one ready to re- 
ceive them. 

In less than four minutes Andy and: his companion had 
cleared the counting-house of all its money, and extinguish- 
ing the lamp left the house by the rear, and joined Ivan and 
the rest. 

‘“We must now away !” said Andy, much flurried with his 
recent hasty proceedings. “ We must now away to the south 
side of the river, for his wife or daughter will ere long dis- 
cover all and raise an alarm.” 

‘No fear of that,” Ivan answered, gruffly. ‘“ We must not 
depart for the Forge yet awhile, Andy; you are too hasty 
and thoughtless. I thought one who had learned his trade 
under me,” said Ivan, with a sneer of superiority, “would 
prove a better workman.” 

“What, then, would you have us do?” Andy testily inquired 
with a suppressed oath of anger. 

‘What do?” said Ivan, with a sneer, ‘“ Why, hide your- 
selves ; secrete your booty in some safe place, and then have 
revenge on orr enemy.” 
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“On Will Winter?” exclaimed Andy, with a look of sur- 
prise and triumph on his ugly, crime-marked face. 

‘Ves, on Will Winter the ’Prentice’s Grand Master,” 

“ But how ?” 

“How? Why, wait until he returns, seize him, away with 
him to prison, and accuse him of this job ; that’s the way to 
finish it in a scientific way. Think you we want any of Judge 
Jefferies spies prowling and sneaking after us at the Forge, 
and have us up for it?” 

The plan was agreed to, and the four villains hid them- 
selves in the shrubbery, lying in wait for Master Will, 

They had not remained thus secreted long when Ivan 
warned his companions with a low, bird-like whistle, and 
said, softly, ‘‘ He comes !” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE LONDON APPRENTICES—THEIR GREAT POWER—MASTER 
WILL WINTER—THE PRESIDENT—BLUE JACKET’S CAP- 
TURE - THB OFFICERS ARE DOGGED ON THEIR WAY TO 
LAMBETH TOWER—WATERMEN'S APPRENTICES—NIGHT 
SPIES—MASTER WILL IS IN GREAT DANGER. 


THE youth who suddenly espied the armed escort on their way 
to Old Westminster Stairs at such astrange and unusual hour 
was called Will Winter. 

Young as he was, he was ‘‘ President of the London Ap- 
prentices,” an organization that had still survived the tyranny 
of kings and the changes of time, a society most tenacious of 
their rights, liberties, and honour, possessing a secret and 
overwhelming power, before which potentates and Parlia- 
ments had often trembled, 

Simply as this youth was dressed, and gay as was his 
manner, with guitar slung carelessly on his back, he possessed 
a ‘signal horn’’ hid beneath his doublet which, had he blown 
it thrice, would have aroused thousands of the “‘ United Ap- 
prentices,” ready and willing to do his bidding and follow 
him, if need were, to the death. 

He had been to a secret meeting of “ the Apprentices” that 
night, and was just returning home, after serenading his 
sweetheart. 

He knew that Michael, the clothworker, to whom he was 
articled as ’prentice, would bully him for his late hours, and 
perbaps hand him over to the magistrates for punishment. 

It was unlawful in those days for ’prentices to be out after 
nine o’clock at night under heavy penalties, for the masters 
knew as well as the magistrates that the ’prentices’ power 
was almost unlimited, and that, therefore, it was dangerous 
to the State to allow them to assemble at late nightly 
meetings. 

As common constables had the right to arrest all ’prentices 
“after hours,’ and clap them into prison, or heavily fine 
them, Master Will Winter immediately hid himself in a large 
and spacious old doorway as the armed escort advanced, 

Throwing: his cloak around him, so as to conceal his 
features, he crouched into the deepest recesses of the deep 
doorway, and saw the soldiers tramp past within four feet of 
him, 

By the light of the moon he saw the face of the prisoner, 
and for a moment hestood thinking, as if puzzled to remember 
where he had seen it before. 

His face reminds me of a picture we have hung up in our 
guild room,’ mused Master Will. ‘ He was the son of Lord 
somebody, joined the ‘ United Apprentices,’ for the honour of 
the thing, under an assumed name, and was president for 
three years, Oh, what is his name?” said Master Will, vexed 
at his own want of memory. 

‘“Who have ye there, comrades?” asked an armed patrol to 
the escort. ‘‘ He must be somebody of consequence to require 
‘ s0 many men to guard him?” 

“You are right,” one of the soldiers replied, as they still 
marched on; ‘it is somebody of consequence, you may be sure, 
This is the celebrated Fly-by-Night, Oaptain Blue Jacket ; 
we've caught him at Jast, He’s on the way to prison.” 

‘Blue Jacket |” ejaculated Master Will, slapping his thigh 
in delight and surprise, “that is the name, by all that’s 
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strange. I must watch, and see what becomes of him, No 
harm shall befall him, if the ’Prentices know it.” 

Throwing his black cloak around him, and resuming the 
mask which he had worn over his face, he stealthily followed 
the armed escort for a considerable distance. 


By keeping well within the shadows of the huge eaves of 
the many-gabled houses, he managed to creep close upon the 
heels of the soldiers unperceived by them, and overheard much 
of their conversation. 

After a long walk, the party reached Old Westminster 
Stairs, and embarked their prisoner in one of the boats tied 
up there. 

He saw Blue Jacket and his captors row up the river, and 
were soon out of sight. ; 
“To Lambeth Tower, eh?” sighed Master Winter. “ They 
have sent him to a quiet and unsuspected place. There must 
be some_very grave reasons for all this caution and care. 

Would that I had a boat.” . 

“Who asks for a boat?” said the voice of some one unseen, 
who was lying under a shed out of the fog and heavy dews. 

Master Winter made no reply, but advanced towards the 
speaker, who he perceived was a strong robust youth of abont 
sixteen. 


Will Winter smiled, as he perceived the apprentice’s silver 
badge on the arm of the youth, and having spoken a single 
word in a very low whisper, the young waterman started as 
in great surprise and pleasure, and very respectfully doffed H 
his cap with a most respectful bow. 

Before Master Will could utter another word the young 
fellow gaily tripped away, and was lost to view under the 
deep shadows of the boat-shed. 


“Rise, lads, quick!’’ he said, in a soft voice, to several 
youths who were lying down in slumber, and who grumbled 
much and very angrily at the sudden.and rude disturbance of — 
their sleep. 

“Rise, I tell ye! The ‘P. P.” is here! (meaning the 
“’Prentices’ President.” Quick, I say! Up in an instant!” 

Directly the young waterman had whispered the magic 
word, “P. P.” into the ears of the drowsy youths, they 
jumped up, and rushed out with great alacrity. 

‘What brings him here?” asked one, in wonder. 

‘‘Something’s up, you may be sure,” said another. 

“Have you heard the ‘signal horn ?’” asked another. 

Before they could pass many words between them Will 
Winter stepped into a fast and rakish-looking boat, and rowed 
by a crew of six watermen’s apprentices, soon was lost in — 
the dense fog that overhung the river. 


“To Lambeth Tower!” said Master Will, sitting in the 
stern and steering. “To Lambeth Tower, lads! Lay wellto 
your oars! One of our Past Grand’s is in the hands of the 
Philistines! To-morrow, when you hear the word passed 
through the city, arm yourselves, and repair each to his well- 
known rendezvous.” 

‘Aye, aye, sir!” the ‘prentices replied, and with invigorated 
exertion they dashed through the water at a great speed. ’ 
“Yonder is Lambeth Tower light, sir,” said the spokesman 
of the party, in a tone of respect, Te 

“ Pull well into shore, then, as close as you can, lads, so 
that we can see all that passes ; but don’t let us be discovered, 
or all will be lost !” 

So saying, the boat ran close to the shore, and from their 
place of concealment plainly saw all that was about to 
transpire, 

_ Inafew minutes the splash of oars was heard approach- 
ing. 
It was the boat bearing Blue Jacket to prison. 

Kre it touched the shore a soldier on duty at the Tower “ 
challenged it. | vy 

The challenge was answered, the boat touched the shore, — 
the soldiers jumped out, and conducted their prisoner towards 
the gloomy Tower. 

In a few moments numerous lanterns and torches appeared, 
and the heavy doors of the Tower creaked with a harsh sound 
upon their rusty hinges. Colonel Rawley, the Keeper, appeared, 
and coarsely welcoming his prisoner with oaths and rude jests 
closed the doors again, and ere long Blue Jacket found him: 
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self the tenant of a rude, cold, stone cell, without light, fire, 
or covering of any sort. 

The soldiers having fulfilled their errand, re-entered their 
boat and pulled away for Westminster Stairs, closely followed 
by Will Winter and his crew of ’prentices. 

Stepping out of the boat with a heavy heart, he spoke to the 
*prentices for some time in whispers, saying, as he de- 
parted, 

“When you hear the signal to-morrow, fly each of you to 
the rendezvous, and armed !|” 

“We will !” the ’prentices replied, in angry tones. “ Tiere 
mill be bloody work to-morrow !”” 

With this Will Winter hastened homewards, revolving in 
his mind various plans for effecting the escape of Blue Jacket, 
and was upon the point of entering Michael the cloth-worker’s 
house by the back-way, and through the garden, when four 
men, who had been concealed in the shrubbery, suddenly 
rushed forth and seized him. 

“That is the man |” said the coarse, hoarse voice of a fifth 


person, now appearing upon the spot, sword in hand, “That 
isthe man! Strangle him if he breathes a word! Bear 
him away |” 





CHAPTER XXXYV. 


THE PATE OF WILL WINTER— THE GRAND MASTER. OF THE 
LONDON APPRENTICES ACCUSED OF MURDER —IVAN AND 
ANDY GIVE DAMNING TESTIMONY AGAINST HIM — FALSE 
WITNESSES — THE HIDDEN BOOTY RECOVERED — RED- 
HANDED VILLAINS ACT LIKE LAMBS—THE LONELY CELL 
—THE MAN OF -MYSTERY. 


THE suddenness of the arrest and the strange unaccountable 
circumstances of it were so incomprehensible to Master Will 
Winter that he could not find words to express his surprise 
and wonder ! 

’Twas well, perhaps, that he did not speak, for had he 
uttered but one word the dagger of Andy was ready, and only 
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too willing to obey the commands of his relentless and cruel 
chief. 

It is uncertain what Ivan’s followers would have done with 
Master Winter had they been left alone with him long. 

As fortune would have it, they had barely left the shrubbery 
and gained the main street ere they encountered an armed 
patrol going their nightly rounds. 

It was Iyan’s. and particularly Andy’s wish to escape the 
notice of this passing patrol, but the soldiers were keen-eyed, 
and perceived them as they stood under an old shadowless 
archway. 

“Halt there!” said the sergeant of the patrol. 
Who goes there ?” 

“ Friends!” Ivan gruffly answered, gnashing his teeth in 
anger at being discovered so unexpectedly. 

“ What friends?” ; 

“ Friends of King James,” was the answer. 

** Advance, then, and explain this gathering of yours !” 

Tyan stepped forth into the moonlight, and in a few gruff 
words explained all. 

‘‘ There has been robbery and murder committed. We were 


“ Halt! 


| passing homewards and heard the alarm. We forced open 
the house and found a youth beating his senseless master 


about the head with a pistol, and we doubt not but that he is 
already dead.” | 
“Robbery and murder? and ye have secured the 
scoundrels ?” ; 
“Nay, good sergeant,” said Ivan, “‘ there must have been 


_ several in this horrible affair, as you say ; but by the time 


that we arrived the others made off with their booty, and 
being fleet afoot escaped us,” . 

* Oh, the villains |” said the commandant, m holy horror. 
* Bring the murderer hither, friend ; we will away with him 
to the guard-house.” 

So saying, the patrol led Master Will Winter away, gacged 
and securely bound as he was, and amid the curses of the 
soldiers, and the malicious, dark, and revengeful eyes of 
Ivan and his men. 

(To be continued.) 





THE GHOSTS HOUSE 


IN THE LONELY ROAD. 


(Continued from page 56.) 
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‘¢But even in her affliction,” replied Frederick, ‘‘her hate 
pursues you, dear mother.” 

“* How so ?”’ 

«She has denounced you to justice.” 

*€ T expected it.”’ : 

‘Nay; listen to me calmly. Each moment that passes drives 
hope farther from my heart, an odious error has branded your name 
with infamy, and——”’ 

<< Would condemn me to the scaffold if I am found here.” 

«<To remain, then, dear mother, would be madness. In less than 
an hour the house will be searched. You will be arrested and 
dragged expiring to the cells of a loathsome prison. We must 
quit this place, and——” ; 

‘Neyer! Iam guiltless, and the proofs of my innocence——” 

“Are in the hands of your bitterest enemy. Consent, I im- 
plore you, to fly till I possess them. You will not resist my sup- 
plications, my tears. Ah! it is too late, the authorities have 
arrived !” 

Adah uttered a wild scream, and fell into the arms of her son, 
who, in the meantime, had witnessed with impatience somewhat 
curbed by astonishment, the entrance into the apartment of a 
party of well-dressed individuals, the principal of whom was called 
Sergeant Devaux. 

They were accompanied by several men in the 
metropolitan police. J 

Sergeant Devaux was a counsellor, appointed by thie officers of the 
crown to inquire into the particwars of this intricate case before it 
was brought into court, or to public notice. ; 

‘‘ We must redouble our vigilance, gentlemen,” said the coun- 


uniform of the 


sellor, *‘ for the matter before us is certainly one of the most ex- 
traordinary on official record.” 

Turning to the chief of the police, he continued, 

‘* Before commencing our inquiry I must impress upon you that 
you will suffer no one to depart on any pretence whatever from the 
premises till I shall have examined separately every person that at 
the present time remains within them.” 

““ Unfortunate that I am!” muttered Frederick, to himself.‘* I 
shall not be able to save her!” 

«* What is your name ?” said the counsellor, addressing the offcer. 

*¢ Frederick Edgeworth.” 

“‘ Indeed! then, if I am correctly informed, sir, you have con- 

cealed in your house a female, one Adah Latimer? fn the name of 
the court, of which I am the servant, I require you to deliver her 
up. You are silent ; where is this woman ?” 
_ “She stands before you!’ cried Adah, advaneing to meet the 
stern gaze of the counsellor, whose dark eye was overshadowed by 
his jetty brow. Her appearance on the moment change’ the de- 
meanour of Devaux ; his generous disposition at once atrached him 
towards her, while she seemed to have equal confidence in the 
lawyer, who, with complaisance, continued, 

**T regret, madam, that an imperative duty compels me to speak 
these words; but you are accused of a crime whieh——” 

“« She is innocent,”’ exclaimed Frederick. ‘* There exist proofs of 
this ; I have seen them, so shall you, aye? all the world.” 

“* Where are they 2?” 

*‘ Alas! I fear destroyed,” replied Frederick, dejectedly ; “ but, 
no, she cannot be so base! Your pardon, Sergeant Devaux, you 
will at least allow me time to search for them.” 
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‘You are not deceiving me?” said the counsellor, in a grave 
voice. 

“‘ No,” replied Frederick. ‘‘One hope remains. I willseek Lady 
Edgeworth, and may Providence for the moment restore to her one 
rav of reason.” 

‘©Since you are disposed to think that the papers, which will 
establish the innocence of the accused, are secreted,” said the coun- 
sellor, ‘‘I will give you two days before I execute my rigorous 
orders. In the meantime I must remain in the mansion, and Adah 
Latimer will be a prisoner within it. I know not whether I am 
acting legally in this affair, but my conscience tells me I am 
acting justly,’’ continued the counsellor, with a bland smile, ‘- and 
should Frederick Edgeworth rend asunder the veil which hides from 
man the truthI shall only have committed a trifling fault to accom- 
plish a great good.” 

Frederick left the chamber with the determination of seeking out 
Lady Edgeworth, who, as he was aware, possessed the only means 
of retrieving his mother’s fair name. 

His first search was through the house. To his grief she was no 
longer its occupant. The grounds next came under consideration. 
Here she was nowhere to be found, either in its walks or plantations. 
The neighbourhood was next scoured ; but no tiding of the ill-fated 
woman or her whereabouts could be learned. 


It was night ere Frederick came back to the Manor House, and 
having been uisuccessful in his pursuit he requested the domestics 
that they would be silent on his return, nor acquaint his mother 
with his ill-fortune. 

Anxiety, suspense, and terror overpowered him, till at length he 
fell into a sort of stupor. ; 

On a sudden he was roused by some one whio had entered the 
room in which he was seated, 

A figure had advanced unperceiv:d towards him, and then in- 
dicated that he must follow immedia ‘ely in his footsteps. 

Frederick, in accompanying the stranger, was surprised to find 
two horses, ready saddled, awaiting them at the portal. 

He seemed so unaccountably fascinated by him, that he was unable 
to resist his slightest wish, and as the storm, which was transitory, 
was passing off, he did not hesitate to mount his horse and ac- 
company his companion in the journey he had proposed, and from 
which, as he was told, great results were to be expected. 


Afier a few turns they came to a wretched hovel, near which was 
a rudely represented figure, which denoted it to be intended as the 
sign tothe miserable inn. A wretched fire was alight in what was 
considered the chief room, a cheerless chamber, round which was 
seated mine host and a solitary guest. 

‘* Long life to your honours! You are welcome to the ‘ Gipstes’ 
Haunt,’ ” said the landlord, as he hastened to the door of his house, 
in order to assist the travellers to alight. 

But they, to his chagrin, refused such a service, as their stay 
could be prolonged only while he brought them a jugfull of that in- 
spiring liquor called rum punch, for which the house, though ex- 
tremely mean in its appearance, was celebrated. = 


The foremost rider appeared to be totally ignorant of the qualities 
of the far-famed beverage, for he reemlately refused to partake of a 
modicum, while his companion, Frederick Edgeworth, 
enervated and exhausted, took what is termed a lusty pull. 

*‘ You have had travellers here to-day, or rather, early this 
morning ?” said the one who had refused the liquor. 

‘“ Yes, two.” 

‘* A female and her attendant—a man who acts in the capacity of 
her servant ?”” 

el? persons answering this description I have certainly seen, 
and—— 

“€ Are they still in your house ?” 
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‘* Have they departed 1” 

6c Yes.”’ 

“¢ How long since ?”’ 

‘* Shortly alter day-break.”’ 

‘‘They were not pedestrians, I take it?” 

“You are right. They were in a caléche; the vehicle being 
under the guidance of the man, who was very obsequious to 
his mistress’s commands.” 

‘* Which road did they take?” 

**That which runs through Darley Wood, and I am not mistaken 
when I say that-——” 

‘* We shall come up with them before they expect it.” 

The travellers 1ow put spurs to their horses, and resumed their 
journey with the utmost speed. 

Atter an hour’s hard riding he suddenly stopped short and inti- 
mated to Irederick they had arrived at their destination. 

Alighting, to his surprise, his companion was no longer to be 
seen, and Frederick found himself alone at the threshold of the 
Ghost’s House. lon 
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‘hopeless on that score, and pronounce that her senses are lost for 
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CHAPTER XI. 
HOW THE GHOST APPEARED ON THE SPIRAL STAIRCASE. 


FREDERICK EDGEWORTH Joitered some time in front of the 
haunted mansion, pondering on his late interview, and the apparent 
supernatural character of the horseman who had accompanied him 
on his journey from Dartford. 

‘s Wherefore has he quitted me,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ and why lead 
me hither? Am TI betrayed, or am I from this place todeal punish- 
ment on my guilty persecutors ? May I not have been enticed for 
some nefarious purpose, and my life pay the penalty of my folly ?”” 
-* Quick as the thought, Frederick turned lis horse’s head to quit 
the spot, and his hoofs rattled along the thickest and darkest part — 
of the road. 4. 

He had not proceeded far, when he came toa halt suddenly, as if 
ashamed of his fears. - 

At the same moment, a figure glided by the startled officer in the 
direction of the Ghost’s House. : 

Struck by the singular appearance, he determined to follow and 
watch the proceedings of the man, and in order to conceal his 
design, got off his horse, which he tied to a tre, and pursued 
stealthily on foot the object that had attracted his attention. 

The road now Jed through a thicket. Presently an opening dis- 
closed that the pursurer and the pursued were seen by each other— 
the former dashing into a chasm, disappeared from view, leaving 
the cloak in which he had been enveloped on the ground, and beyond © 
this no further trace of him was visible. 

Frederick, perplexed and bewildered, picked up the fallen gar- 
ment, which, to his surprise, was marked with his own crest. 

‘“‘The mystery is partly solved,” he cried; ‘‘ this vestment 
belongs to one of my own servants, and by the hasty glance I ob- 
tained of the fleeting form, it should be that of Tony Foster. His 
mistress, then, is doubtless concealed in the house hard by, and it 
was for this reason the mysterious companion of my journey thither 
sought me out.” 

Frederick was close upon the house; in the sombre midnight it 
appeared more silent, dark and deserted than ever. 

On reaching it he ascended the steps leading to the high door- — 
way. Pushing along the dark passages, he ar:ived at an apartment 
crossed by beams of blackened oak, from which was suspended a 
Jamp with several burners, which cast their dull glare upon Lady 
Edgeworth, who was the sole tenant of the obscurely illumined 
chamber. 

She was sitting as if absorbed in deep reflection. 

The hood she wore was thrown back, discovering her bare neck, 
over which her dishevelled hair streamed in dark sable locks; her 
large black eyes were fixe vacantly on some point of the room, and 
every feature depicted wild alarm and melancholy madness. ] 

At short intervals she would appear sensible, and hopes would be 
revived that she would again be restored to herself and reason. 

-But they who know the nature of her fearful malady, are 










ever. 

The remembrance that her own crime has caused a life of misery 
and death of torture to her own offspring had rendered her demen- 
tation deep, and her insanity incurable. 


(To be continued.) 
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IVAN’S RETREAT,—See page 76. 


CHAPTER XXXV—(continued. ) 


Will Winter for a few moments turned deadly pale and 
sighed ; but feeling assured of his entire innocence of the 
dreadful crimes with which his enemies charged him, he 
walked erect and proudly in the midst of them, and with a 
flashing defiant eye of bravery. 

The escort reached the guard-house. 

‘ With what crime is he charged ?” asked the chief officer, 
holding the lamp close to Will’s face in order to gain a better 
view of it, ‘ With what crime is your prisoner charged ?” 

“Murder and robbery |” grunted Ivan, keeping out of the 
lamplight so that Master Winter could not see him, 

‘‘ Murder and robbery? Surely not of his master?” said the 
chief officer, in horror. 

“Yes, in truth, good sir, of his master,’ Ivan answered, 
showing his teeth in a bitter grin. 

« But how came this horrid deed ?” 


present who can tell yow more than I, for he was the first 
man upon the spot.” TA 

Saying this Ivan beckoned to Andy, who, with cool! 
effrontery and impudence, stepped forward, and said, i 

“These gentlemen and myself were returning from a con- 
vivial wine party, and I being some distance in advance 
heard the cry of ‘Help! help! murder!’ I ran quickly to 
the spot and found the front and rear doors of his master 
standing wide ajar. Just as I reached the spot I heard the 
hurried retreating footsteps of several persons ; each of them 
carried something bulky, much resembling bags, such as good 
citizens are wont to place their moneys in.” 

“ Just so, just so, Oh, the expert, cruel knaves,” interrupted 
the chief officer, with a groan. “ Proceed, my honest citizen, 
I am all attention, What next horrid thing did you then 
discover ?’* 

_‘Seeing a light in the counting-house I pushed the door 
Qpén.®. i> 


«That I know not,” Ivan answered ; “but there is one here/}> ~‘' HaJ-go On}, What then? what then, I pray ye?” 
ii aS i 
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“T saw at a glance that arobbery had been committed, from 
the looks of confusion of all’therein, There were many loose 
coins scattered over the floor.” 

“Just so, just so.” 

‘An empty money bag or two were also on the floor.” 

*‘ Proceed ; I am all impatience; but about the murder, 
good citizen, quickly I say, for my blood boils with horror,” 
quoth the chief officer, with looks of eagerness and great 
curiosity. 

“In a dark corner of the counting-house I saw two men 
struggling ; it was this fellow and his master, as I take it.” 

“Oh, horrid !—horrid |” 

“The old man was beaten and mashed about the face with 
a pistol, and perfectly insensible. This youth was too much 


intent upon killing the old man right out to hear my soft | 


footsteps behind him; but ere he had fairly murdered the 
grey-headed merchant, I pounced upon him, and, after a severe 
struggle, secured him, until these companions of mine here 
hurried to my assistance, and tightly bound and gagged the 
strong young villain,” 


“ Bravely done; good citizen ; you deserve a large reward 
for your gallantry, and no doubt will receive one when this 
atrocious crime is brought to the notice of his most gracious 
majesty,” said the chief officer, with a very important 
manner, rage 

“What is your name, fellow ?” asked the officer, ' 

_ “He said his name was Will Winter, when we questioned 
the rogue at first.” 


“What! Michael the cloth-worker’s apprentice! Poor old 
Michael! What! set upon and tobbed and murdéyed by his 
favourite apprentice! Oh, shocking! Why, sirs, an’ you had not 
caught him in the very act, Ishould not—I cowld not have 
believed it. Vow, you see, young vagabond, what comes of 
bad company aiid late hours, don’t you? and malige yourself 
conspicuous at nightly meetings of the ‘ United ’Prentices.’ 
Zounds upon them all! these ’Prentices’ Guilds atid Cinbs are 
the ruin of thé nation ; they are a pernicions band of yonng 
rogties. They are well nigh dead, however, thank Heaven, 
and £ hope whe we make an example of this youth here— 
Scourge him, brand him, put him upon the track, and such 
like—he’ll maké 4n open confession of All their treasonable 
doings. When this Master Winter shall hang in chains upon 
the lonely cross-#oads of Some wild ahd teighbouring heath, 
methinks the Londo# Apprentices will give up their nightly 
meetings, and abandon their Guilds and Clubs: Away with 
him, gaolers, to the strongest cell you have,” 


Will Winter, still bound and gagged as he was, stepped 
forth from the préséieéd of the éhief officer of the guard, and 
was led away between two buily gaolets to the strongest cell 
in the guatd-howse. | 

As he went, however, his beating was proud and defiant, 

He cast a lohe ad withering look upon his ruffiatily ac- 
cusers, and, with a smile of contempt and scorn, entered his 
cold damp cell. . 

The officer thanked Ivan and his friends for what they had 
done, and they departed, promising to be present at the trial 
on the following day to give their testimony. 


Instead of going direct to the so-called “Forge” on 
the south side of the Thames, they immediately went and 


secured their hidden treasure of gold, and then, with stealthy | 


steps, crept towards the river bank, jumped into a boat they 
found tied up at an old dark and deserted wharf, and soon 
were lost to view in the heavy mists and fog. 

Cunning, sly, revengeful, and full of hate as Ivan and his 
friends had thus proved themselves, they little thought whai 
was in store for them, 

They had been tracked! 

Livery movement they had made had been watched by a 
single man ! ' 

When they jumped into their boat and pulled away from 
the old deserted wharf, the cloaked and masked figure of a 
man had been crouching near them. 

He heard'every word they uttered, and took note of their 
coarse laughs and jeers and blasphemous oaths. 

As they left the shore he stepped forth from his hiding- 
place, and shook his heavy hand, as if in imprecations on 


_ The stranger stepped proudly into the boat, and stood up 


| Red Jacket, with a grim smile, 
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their guilty heads, and solemnly sighed the single word, 
‘* Vengeance |” 

He clapped his hands thrice. 

A switt boat immediately darted from its place of dark 
concealment. 

It was manned by six stalwart men, whose features were 
invisible: ; 

They spoke not, but rowed with muffled, noiseless ofrs. 


in the stern, holding the rudder, 
To the Forge,” he said, in a whisper. | 
His noiseless crew obeyed. / 
Tlie light craft shot through the waters like an arrow from 
the bow. 
Jt was the Man of Mystery ! 





CHAPTER XXXVI, 


THE OLD MINE MYSTERY—AARON THE SsLOPSELLER’s 
VILLANY=THE “BHHL’S” STARTLING DISCLOSURES=—tHE 
SKELBETONS—THE SUDDEN AND MYSTERIOUS DISAPPRAR- 
ANCE OF “SCARLET SAM ’—THE PECULIAR DESCEN® INTO 
THE MINE—IVAN THE TERRIBLE AND OLD AARON’S 
SECRET CONFERENCE—THE ROBBERY—THE MAGIC CUP- 
BOARD—TOMMY’S ALARM—BOLDNESS OF RED JACKET, 


WHEN thé Yoice of some unseen being was suddenly éard 
echoing up the mine, it took all by surprise, ee 

They looked furtively around them, as if they éxpected 
that the “Hel” had cunningly entrapped them into some 
out-of-the-way place, in order to betray them. ie 

Red Jacket and Handsome Ned involuntarily seized their 
pistols; and pointed them menacingly at Tommy’s head, 

The “Kel” was thunderstruck, and turned deadly pale 
when he perceived the surprised, angry, and revengeful faces 
of those around him. — if 

“What meatis this?” Red Jacket demanded, in & fitm 
tone, | 

‘ Bxplain |” exclaimed Handsome Ned, laying a rough and 
determined hand on Tommy’s shoulder. .‘ Have you brought 
us here to ‘ cage’ us, my fine, cunning, slippery fellow ?” 

For a moment the * Hel” was astonished, but ere long he 
regained his tstal good-humoured smile, and laughed in a 
low voice. | oe 

“ Upon my soul, I am as much surprised as you are, for I 
never dreamed of hearing any human voice in such a deserted, 
dark, unearthly hole as this. Old Aaron, however, always 
délighted in dark, unfathomable mysteries, and I dare say 
this old mine is one of ’em.” 

_ “Well, if he did, Nat Fathom has fathomed the last for — 
hit,” grinned Handsome Ned, “and if you don’t explain this 

one, maybe we might take it into our heads to pitch you 
down this dark pit, my merry lad ; so prepare to descend.” 

“Well, you needn’t be in such a hurry,” Tommy replied, 
moodily, ‘It requires all a fellow’s nerve to descend such @ 
place as this. Hold up the light, and let’s have a squint a 4 
this cave first ; there may be treasure hidden here.” " 

“Yes, so there might ; I see one or two now,” said Re 
Jacket, holding up the lamp, and thereby discovering several 
skeletons in the cavern or vault. ‘Are these the sort of 
treasures old Aaron dealt in? Surely he couldn’t have got 
all his wealth out of such as these ?” a 

“The devil |” exclaimed the “ Hel” in intense astonishment, 
as he gazed at the bleached forms of the grim skeletons. 
“The devil! Well, I always thought that old Aaron was’ 
bad enough, but didn’t think that———” se 

“He had a dead-house underneath his slop-shop, eh ?” said 
“Ah, you didn’t half know 
him, Tommy. But what makes you look so solemn and 
white ?” | 

“ Do I look white?” asked the “ Hel,” with 4 visible tremour. 

“Yes, you do, in truth, as if you had seen some awiul 
apparition.” y | 
: a“ se devil!” still sighed the “ Hel.” “This, then, accounts — 

or all.’ 

‘All what?” asked Ned 
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Why, all his secret meetings with——” 

With whom ?” 

* With Ivan,” gasped Tommy. 

“With Ivan the Terrible?” inquired all, with surprise. 
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For a moment no one spoke, for each seemed filled with 
ptrange misgivings, 

At length the “ Hel” said, 

“Well, he has finished his career of villany at last; he can 
do none of us any further harm; but I never felt contented 
alone in his company, for so many have entered his house that 
mere never seen afterwards !” 


“You don’t mean that?” 

“Yes, but Ido, Listen! One day I lay asleep in a room 
adjoining Aaron’s and was suddenly surprised to hear the old 
Jew talking in great secresy with some stranger.” 

" at were they talking about, then?” Red Jacket in- 

uired. 

‘* About the price that was to be paid for the disappearance 
of some highwayman that used to call at the Slop-seller’s.” 


‘A highwayman?” mused Ned. “Did you hear his name? 
Several of our band have suddenly and mysteriously disap- 
peared, no one knows how, What was the victim’s name?” 

“Let me see,” said Tommy, in deep thought, “it was 
Scarlet something.” 

* Scarlet Sam ?”’ asked Red Jacket, in intense surprise.. 

* The very same,” the ‘“‘ Eel ” answered with asurprised look, 

“‘ How long has that been?” Handsome Ned inquired, with 
a flushed and angry face. 

“Six days!” - 

“Ts he here, think you, anywhere ?” 

“That I can’t say, All I know is that after the conversa- 
tion I went into the Jew’s room and saw him sitting alone 
and counting a good deal of money.” 

“But where had the other person gone ?” 

“ That's the. mystery !” said the “ Hel,” with a look of deep 
calculation. . 

“Well, go on.” 

“That same night I slept in the same room as before, and, 
about midnight, a horseman came up to Aaron’s, and entered 
the house ; before long the Jew invited him into his ‘own 
room,’ as he called it, The horseman drank much wine, and 
shortly there were no sounds of conversation between them 
as before. I peeped into Aaron’s room. It wasempty! A 
horseman’s whip was on the table; his cap and coat were 
smouldering on the hearth. I looked about cautiously, and 
heard a slight noise in the cupboard. I opened it, and what 
was my astonishment to see old Aaron, with a lamp, at the 
bottom of this secret, unknown shaft, tying the legs and arms 
of the drunken horseman.” 

“Oh, horrible !” Red Jacket groaned. 

*‘T did not then know how old Aaron had got down, but, 
intent upon watching his further movements, I gazed down 
through the shaft, saw him raise the lid of this old mine and 
could just see him go down it.” 


x if He could not have gone down alone and unassisted,” said 
ed. 

* No, he did not go down alone, for he took his victim along 
mith him! We could not let himself down alone, either, for 
I heard the voice of a man lowering him,” 

“Who was it?” 

“ Tvan |” 

A sigh passed from the lips of all then present. 

“But, not satisfied with this, I patiently waited until he 
returned from the pit, He then lowered Ivan down, they said 
‘ good-night,’ and all was still again !’ 

“ Oh, monstrous !” 

“In a short time old Aaron stepped into the box again, 
and by touching some spring at the bottom, he gradually 
and noiselessly ascended to his room again with a fiendish 
smile on his ugly countenance. He looked about with a 
smile and a chuckle for a moment or two, saying, ‘ Now I'll 
see 1f Ivan has paid me all right or not. Oh, my beloved 
money!’ Judge of his surprise and horror, however, when 
he discovered that it had been stolen,” 
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“Who stole it, then?” 

“Why, Zdid, to be sure, and hid it away, and, when he 
went cursing and raving about the house, I got out of bed as 
if I had just awoke, and pretended to know nothing about it.” 


“Well done,” said all, in chorus. 

“ He always suspected me, however, and, with many smiles, 
often invited me to have a glass of grog and a game of cards 
on the quiet in his ‘ own room,’ as he called it; but, of course, 
Iwas too cunning for that, for I knew he had resolved to 
drug me and kill me afterwards for fear I knew his grand 
secret. “Twas well that Nat Fathom finished him to-night, 
or, perhaps, J should not have lived long.” 


At that moment, while he spoke, the low, plaintive sounds 
as of some human voice were heard issuing up the mine ! 

A thrill of horror passed through all. 

Hach one for a moment looked deadly pale, 

“Come, hold up the lamp,’’ Red Jacket exclaimed at last, 
in determined tones, ‘‘if no one else will go down this hell- 
hole then J will.” 

“Not alone, my boy!” said Handsome Ned; “Iam one 
with you, one isn’t enough,” 

** But the rope doesn’t look strong enough for two,” said the 
Hel, in a whisper; “some one has been cutting it since old 
Aaron descended; it don’t seem thick enough to bear one 
man, let alone tivo!” 

* Strong or weak I'll make the venture,” said Red Jacket, 
bravely, 

“And so will JZ,” exclaimed Handsome Ned, ‘‘ You shan’t 
go alone, if I die for it. If the rope does break let it hurl 
us both to the bottom together, we have never been 
parted night or day yet in any enterprize of danger, Red 
Jacket, and you shan’t be now !” . 

They shook hands cordially like two well-tried friends or 
brothers. 

‘* Let two or three of you lower us down gently,” said Red 
Jacket, examining his pistols carefully, adding, with a 
grim smile, “If Ivan the Terrible went down there must be ~ 
some outlet. Let us be prepared, Ned ; we may have to fight 
hard with that demon and his followers should we fall Across 
them.” 

So saying, Red Jacket and Handsome Ned tied the rope 
securely around them, and darkening the lantern they took 
with them, the “Hel” and some of those present gently 
lowered the two bold men into the mine ! 


For some time the rope uncoiled itself gradually and 
smoothly ; but Red Jacket and his companion had not de- 
scended more than fifty yards when the rope began to quiver 
and strain, and threatened to snap asunder each moment. 

Looks of horror were on the faces of all present, 

Cold perspiration flowed from the brows of those who 
were lowering. 

They knew not what to do for the best. 

None could guess how far the two adventurers had yet to 
descend ere they reached the bottom, for the coil of rope yet 
to be unwound was of considerable length. 

In anguish they groaned for the imminent peril of those 
below. 

No one dared, no one had heart or courage enough to lower 
them further, ATs: 

“Go on!” 

“Lower away !” 

Such were the sounds of those whispering up the shaft, 

‘Quick ! quick! the rope is straining ! it cracks! Quick! 
quick !” were the suppressed words of Red Jacket and Hand- 
some Ned. 


_ In obedience to their repeated words Tommy and others 
lowered the two bold adventurers still further, 

Every extra yard of the rope that they unwillingly unwound 
seemed to become thinner, rotten, and ravelled, 

Lower and lower they went. 

Thinner and weaker became the rope. 

At last the rotten rope snapped asunder, 

The lowerers gasped with agony ! 

A long groan sighed up through the mine ! 

All was dark and still as death ! 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


IVAN’S CAREER AFTER THE MIDNIGHT STORM AND SHIP- 
WRECK—TERRIBLE VISIONS BY NIGHT AND DAY—LADY 
LAURA MOURNS THE DEATH OF HARRY PERCY—IVAN 
SEEKS REVENGE ON JESSIE—THE MEETING IN THE 
CASTLE CHAPEL—THE DEADLY BLOW— UNEXPECTED 
AID—SUDDEN APPEARANCE OF THE MAN OF MYSTERY. 


THE sudden and disastrous wreck of the ship that had borne 
Harry and Darby seemed to have turned the heads of both 
Laura and her father. 

Jessie the gipsy girl told the earl her suspicions that the 
ill-fated craft had been enticed on the treacherous rocks 
through the cunning malice of Ivan and the sorcerer Dread- 
nought. 

When young Edward, however, Harry’s little brother, also 
told his astonished parent the story of his abduction from the 
castle and narrow escape from Ivan the Terrible and the 
Sorcerer in the ruins of the old abbey, the earl seemed as- 
tounded., 


Timid with age, and tossed and turned with state disputes, 
the earl determined to fly to London far from danger from 
Tvan’s remorseless band, in hopes of laying his complaints and 
grievances before the king, and, if possible, to obtain some 
intelligence of his beloved and lost son Harry. 


It was well that the earl did resolve to leave Cornwall for 
a time, for Ivan had tracked Jessie to the Castle, and dis- 
covered who she was, and her position in the noble household, 


Furious as a demon, he raved and stormed for whole days 
up and down the rugged coast, haranguing his followers, and 
vowing vengeance on Jessie’s head, for, in his fury, he laid 
his own brother’s death upon her head. 


His imagination still recalled vividly to mind the recollec- 
tions of that stormy, tempestuous night. 

He saw in his dreams, whether sleeping or waking, the 
vivid lightning, and heard the loud detonating, earth-shaking 
thunder. 


The storm winds whistled through his fiery brain ; he saw 
the white-crested, storm-laden waves rolling mountains high 
with a dull roar upon the rock-bound coast, 


The doomed ship striking high among the roaring breakers, 
the crush, the booming of signal guns, All this he saw 
passing through his seared and crime-crossed soul. 


That single motionless form washed high upon the shingly 
shore, breathed again before his eyes. 

He heard its inarticulate whispers, and felt again the 
throbbing of its almost lifeless heart. 

The fatal axe was raised ! 

He heard it crash into his own brother’s brain. 

The shrill, triumphant laugh of the gipsy girl rung in his 
ears louder than the loudest thunder, and he vowed in his 
guilty soul never to rest again in peace and quiet until he 
imbrewed his brawny hands in Jessie’s blood. 


Rash was the vow he made. 

Yet well nigh did he accomplish it. 

The knife was sharp! its edge had been ground with care, 
and Ivan’s eyes glittered again with fiendish triumph as he 
felt its sharp edge and hugged his soul with thoughts of keen 
revenge. 

Ivan had heard of Earl Percy’s intention to return to 
London, but the week, or day, or hour, he knew not. 


He and his followers narrowly watched all the castle 
approaches, and, bolder than the rest, Ivan climbed the walls, 
and secreted himself for days in the hope of suddenly falling 
upon Jessie, and ruthlessly slaying her. 


The thoughts of young Harry’s death in that frightful 
shipwreck caused Lady Laura many bitter tears, 
_She loved Harry with an affection even stronger than a 
sister’s, and wept and sighed in vain at his supposed death. 
Pleasure, she had none. She might walk and ride; music, 
dancing, and study had lost their wonted charms; and her 
favourite walks through the castle grounds and park were 
now engaged no more. 


When Ivan, therefore, discovered, in the course of two or 
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three days’ strict watch, that Lady Laura did not take out: 
door exercise as usual, his rage was increased tenfold against 
Jessie the gipsy, for he thought it was all through her advice 
that Lady Laura had closetted herself more than was her 
wont. 

Not to be disappointed in his keen revenge, he forcibly 
made an entrance into the castle, and dogged Lady Laura's 
footsteps like some attendant shadow. | 


It mattered but little whither she went, there also Ivan 
found means to be, yet she was never unattended by one or ~ 
more old and faithful retainers, whom Ivan did not choose to 
encounter, in case the struggle that would surely ensue might 
disturb and arouse the numerous well-armed inmates of Percy 
Castle. 

It was on Jessie he desired to wreak his bitter hatred and 
revenge. 

She alone, therefore, was the object of his fiendish search, 

He had not to wait long ere he had his opportunity. 

Filled with intense sorrow for young Harry’s supposed 
demise, Lady Laura would frequently visit the old castle 
chapel, and there, in deep meditation, stroll among its many 
tombs of departed knights and lords, whose figures, in stone, 
were numerous, costly, and grand. 


Here it was her wont to stray towards even-tide, and as the © 
sun’s last rays tinged the western window with a golden glow ~ 
of reddish light, would she point out to her faithful Jessie the 
name and fame first of this learned lord, and then of that 
famed knight who had shed lustre and undying fame upon the 
name of Percy. 


Hours would she pass thus, occupied in moody, cheerless 
meditation and grieving for the early demise of Harry the young ~ 
and promising descendant of a long and noble line. 

Ivan, cunning, crafty, and plotting as he always had been, 
was not many hours in the castle ere he discovered Lady 
Laura’s favorite haunt. ; 


She always went thither unattended save by Jessie, and 
there he resolved to conceal himself, 

One whole night he hid himself in that sacred place, among 
the monuments and tombs. | ; 

The morning dawned and time passed wearily by. ' 

He thought that sunset would never come, yet as he per- 
ceived the approach of closing day, he gnashed his teeth im 
gavage satisfaction and screened himself from view behind an 
old, massive, and ancient tomb. 


Distant footsteps were heard approaching the chapel, butso 
faint were they that he listened and scarce could feel certain 
of it. 

His heart beat with wild passions as he peeped from his — 
hiding-place and perceived the entrance of Lady Laura and 
her faithful Jessie. 

They strolled about for some time in whispered conversation 
among the grim and inspiring monuments and tombs. 

Ivan, with noiseless step and dagger drawn, crept towards 
where they stood at the foot of a knight’s grave. 


His eyes glistened with intense ferocity, when suddenly 
with a wild oath, he darted towards Jessie, and, ere she could 
utter an exclamation of fear or surprise, he plunged his 
dagger into her side. 


“Ha! ha!” he exclaimed, as Jessie fell bleeding and helpless 
on the pavement, “ who triumphs now? Ha! ha! thoughtye to 
escape Ivan’s vengeance? No, no, gipsy wench, night or day 
my an is true; writhe in your death agony, Laura 1s 
mine |” 

With a fiendish laugh, he gazed for a moment on the bleeding 
girl, but perceived not that Lady Laura had fainted at the 
sickening sight, and had sunk to the earth. 


With the blood-stained dagger high above his head, he 
shrieked and raved in intoxication of madness, and lifted 
Laura from the ground, and carrying her away in triumph, he 
savagely cursed and swore, “ 

‘Mine ! mine! at last ! Ha! ha! mine !” 

“ Down villain, down !” roared the voice of one near, Wh 
with'upraised sword, struck Ivan to the earth. { 

He was masked and disguised from head to foot in black, 

It was the Man of Mystery ! | 4 

| 
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CHAPTER XXXVIUI. 


DEEDS OF THE LONDON APPRENTICES—THEIR POWER AND 
FAME—THE STRATAGEM—THE “ECHOING HORN ’’—AN 
ALARM SOUNDED—IT IS ANSWERED FROM EAST, WEST, 
NORTH, AND SOUTH—THE ’PRENTICES’ SECRET AGENTS— 
THE RELEASE—THE FLIGHT, 


WHEN the gaolers had rudely thrust Will Winter into his 
lonely cell they unbound and ungagged him. 

The relief to him was unspeakable, and he felt overjoyed 
once again to have the free and unrestrained use of his limbs, 

He smiled at the cold and dreary place in which he found 
himself, and the thought of the perilous position in which 
enemies had so cruelly placed him caused him to sigh, 

“You may well sigh, young man,” said one of the gaolers, 
in a haughty tone ; “I wouldn’t be in your place not for any 
money.” 

“But I am innocent of the charge,” Will retorted, with 
proud disdain. ‘‘I know nothing of it, if it is true. Iam as 
much astonished at what has happened as any one in the land.” 

“Oh, of course,” the other gaoler replied, “ we knowed as 
how you were perfectly innocent before we put thee in this 
cell. Oh, innocent, of course, eh, comrade? Ha, ha! They 
are all innocent chaps as comes here, ha, ha! I never knew 
one as wasn’t, particularly ’Prentices, the rascals! I wish 
they were all in the River Thames, that I do, for I’ve got 
more an one nasty knock from their cudgels afore this, eh, 
mate?” 

“ Aye, true,” was his companion’s reply, “ aye, true; there’s 
very few of the night patrol, or day patrol either, but has 
to bless them United ’Prentices for more nor one knock 
on the head. I’d as soon meet the very devil as any o’ them 
in a street row.” 

“ Particularly the blacksmiths’ ’prentices with their hammers; 
aye, and the butchers’ with their long knives and cleavers.” 

““Oh, they are wretches! They don’t think anything o’ 
cutting a man’s throat.” 

“J wish we could only catch their ‘Grand Master,’ as they 
calls him, we'd take care he didn’t see daylight again in a 

urry.” 

“Right, comrade; but I fear it’1l1 be many a good day ere 
we catch Aim in gaol, I warrant ye. Hv’s the most cunning 
of the whole lot of ’em, so I’ve hearn.” 

Master Winter sat down on the low prison stool, and leaning 
his head 6n the stone table, sighed again, 

“‘ Aye, thee may well sigh, young man ; just to think o’ thee 
robbing and murdering your good old master.” 

“But I can assure you I did mot do it !” Will persisted. ‘I 
did not even dream of such a thing, upon my word and 
honour.” 

“Thy word and honour? Ha,ha! Well, who ever hearn 
o’ such impudence? Justas if any rascally, head-breaking 
"Prentice knew what honour was! Well, well, lack-a-day! 
this all comes of staying out late o’ nights, and rollicking and 
attending night meetings, and guilds, and clubs, and such like 
riotous places,” 

““Come, young man, we must search thee afore we goes,” 
said the other gaoler, “‘ so just whip off your doublet and let’s 
see what murdering weapons thou hast about thee.” 

““That you can do, and welcome,” Master Winter replied, 
carelessly ; “you will not find anything about me that can 
fasten this foul crime on me, [ warrant ye.” 

The two gaolers now began their search, and, as Master 
Will had said, they found nothing upon him save a small, 
clean, bright dirk, on which was engraved the City arms and 
the letters ‘‘G. M,.” 

Besides this weapon, which was allowable by law for 
certain grades of apprentices to carry, they found nought save 
a small silver hunting horn, of exquisite workmanship and 
finish. 

This also had engraved upon it the City arms and the letters 
SGM.” 

“ BFt what dost thee want wi’ asilver hunting horn?” asked 
one of the gaolers, with a comical expression of curiosity upon 
his red and bilberry-coloured countenance. “ What dost thee 
want wi’ a silver hunting horn? Surely, varlet, hair-brained 
*Prentices don’t go out hunting? That’s the pastime of 
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gentlefolks, not such as thee, if thou art asuperior sort of 
*Prentice, and hast paid two or three hundred pounds to learn 
thy trade of old Michael the cloth-worker, whom ye robbed 
and murdered.” 

“The pastime of a gentleman, eh?” retorted Will Winter, 
with a sudden glow of passion upon his handsome face. 
“And am Znota gentleman? What mean ye? Am I not 
as well-born as any in the land?” 

“Tut, tut, young man, thee mustna fly into such a passion 
before ws. Don’t you know who we are, eh, varlet? We are 
two trusty gaolers of the king !” 

“Two ragamuffins!” Master Will replied, between his 
teeth. 

But in order to wheedle these two very self-important and 
inflated functionaries, he said, 

‘“Well, my friend, if you must know, that silver horn is a 
present that I set much store by. Itis called the ‘echo horn,’” 

“The ‘echo horn!’ What’s that ?” asked the two gaolers, 
in a breath, 

“Why, a horn that echoes its own note,” answered Will, 
smiling at the astonished appearance of the two worthies. 
“Tf you do not believe it, hand it tome. Ican sound it so 
gently out of my prison window that I warrant no one in the 
guard-house can hear it.” 

“And will it echo of itself?” asked both in a breath, 

Aye, will it, and as often as I wish.” 

To regain possession of the horn was all that Master Winter 
wished, 

Therefore, before either of the gaolers could say nay, he 
stepped to the iron-barred window of his cell, and blew a 
long, soft note upon it, and then listened attentively for the 
promised echo, 

It was done so suddenly that the two gaolers had no notion 
of him attempting sucha thing ; but, to their surprise, a minute 
had scarcely passed when the gaolers heard the echo of the 
horn softly and faintly far away. 

They looked at each other in surprise, and then said, 

“The devil must be in that silver hunting-hom! Where 
did the echo come from ?” 

“The north,” Master Winter replied, with a smile of 
triumph. “Itold you it would echo as often as I wished. 
Hark ! there is now an echo heard in the west,” 

“So there is. What means it?” : 

‘* Hark | there is another in the south,” 

“The devil !” 

“No, not the devil, my friends. 
echo in the east?” 

“Yes, that we do. What means it, you conjuring, devil- 
possessed varlet ?” 

“What means it? Why this—if you listen now, you will 
hear three distinct and rapid blasts from the east.” 

“So there are! Well, there’s some magic in that horn !” 
said the gaolers together. ‘‘Z never heard the ‘echo horn’ 
before.” 

“ Nor any one else since the Great Fire of London,” Master 
Winter replied ; “and then it was heard by many.” 

f ek mean ye, you varlet? Are you up to some deviltry 
wl’ us f” 

“No, he is not,” said the voice of a young man in a cloak 
and mask, who thrust open the cell door, and admitted two 
companions with him ; * but we are |” 

““Who and what are ye, in mercy’s name?” gasped the two 
affrighted gaolers, dropping their lantern, and thereby ex- 
tinguishing it. ‘‘How came ye hither? Are ye men, or 
ghosts, or devils—what ?” 

“Silence, fools |” hoarsely whispered the speaker. “Silence, 
trembling knaves, or die upon the spot! You do not know 
us; we are ’Prentices! Tell us, on your peril, where is he 
that sounded the echoing horn ?” 

“Here,” answered Will Winter, in a firm tone, 
its echo would bring speedy relief.” 

“Oh, thunders and lightning !” gasped one of the gaolers, 
writhing under the tight grasp of one of the masked ap- 
prentices. 

‘Oh, in mercy spare me !” groaned the other. 

Without another word on the part ef Master Winter or his 
fellow-apprentices, they took the cords and bound the two 


But listen! hear ye the 
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gaolers tightly to the stone table, and having securely gagged 
them, took away their keys, and locked the gaolers in. 

A spare cloak they had with them Will Winter threw over 
his shoulders, and having given the countersign, all four 
passed the guard, and the ’Prentices’ Grand-Master was as 
free as air again, 

“But how came you in prison, master?” asked one of the 
’Prentices’ secret agents of Master Winter, when they had 
regained the open street again. ‘‘ We, heard the signal-horn, 
and flew to assist you,” 

‘‘Hor which, fellow apprentices, many thanks,” said Master 
Will. ‘But of this more anon, Time flies, comrades; we 
must away ere morn to Lambeth Tower.” 

“To Lambeth Tower? But wherefore ?” 

‘Follow, and you shall see, “Let your steps be quick and 
light, Follow me.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX., 


IVAN BAULKED IN HIS REVENGE—HIS ESCAPE—FLIGHT OF 
THE EARL TO LONDON—HE IS FOLLOWED—LIZZIE ASHTON 
DISCOVERED—SHE HEARS THE NEWS OF HER FATHER’S 
END AND OF HARRY’S FATE—HER DELIRIUM—LADY 
LAURA TREATS HER LIKE A SISTER—THE DAWN OF 
LOVE—HOMELESS AND FRIENDLESS IN THE WORLD—THE 
BARL’S GOOD HEART—HARRY AND DARBY ON THE UN- 
KNOWN ISLAND —THEIR ADVENTURES AND RELEASE— 
THEY SEIZE THE SCHOONER AND SAIL FOR LONDON. 


THE sudden blow stunned, but did not kill Ivan. 

He gazed about him with looks of intense astonishment and 
dark malice. 

He bled freely from the sword cut, and gnashed his teeth 
in impotent rage as he saw the Man of Mystery triumphantly 
bear away the fainting form of Lady Laura from the Castle 
chapel. 

The noise of many hurried footsteps, the clank of swords, 
and angry voices in the distance warned Ivan that the whole 
castle was now aroused, and that certain death awaited him 
should he longer tarry there. 


With a fiendish love of life from the sole purpose to live 


for further monstrosities and revenges, Ivan, with many bitter 
curses that echoed in that holy silent place, wounded as he 
was, crept like some hideous slimy reptile towards one of the 
windows, and opening it let himself gently fall into the 
garden outside the chapel walls, and thence escaped to his 
enraged band outside the castle domain, to whom he narrated 
in part the story of his discomfiture and wrongs. | 

When, therefore, Earl Percy’s numerous body of armed 
servants rushed into the chapel, sighing for, and vowing 
signal vengeance on the wounded assassin, their mortification 
and anger were very great to discover that the ruffiian had 
successfully made his escape. 

Jessie, all covered with blood, and moaning in a heartrending 
manner, was quickly snatched up from the discoloured pave- 
ment and borne away to her chamber. 

Her wound was pronounced not mortal by surgeons who 
were on the spot, and her speedy recovery predicted. 

For a week or more Earl Percy delayed his departure from 
the castle in order that Jessie might accompany them. 

True to the surgeon’s opinion, a few days of quiet restored 
her to consciousness and strength. At the end of two weeks 
the earl, with a very strong party of mounted attendants, left 
the castle at midnight, and travelled fast towards London, 

But Ivan followed him speedily: 

On arriving there his first anxiety was to institute inquiries 
respecting his son Harry. 

As the details of the duel were much noised abroad he had 
no difficulty in tracing the residence or hiding-place of Lizzie 
Ashton, the colonel’s daughter. 

Lizzie, poor, pale, and bereaved girl, was seized with a 
paroxysm of grief when for the first time informed of her 
father’s tragical end by the good-hearted old earl. 

But her astonishment ‘was great, indeed, when it was told 
that young Harry, who had saved her from a watery graye, 
had again imperilled his life to avenge the colonel’s death. 

Tears flowed freely, and her pure young bosom heaved 
when the thought crossed her mind again and again, ‘‘lam 


escape one danger to fall into a greater, 


TERRIBLE. 


alone and friendless in the world, with no one to speak to or — 
council me, no one to defend and guard me in perils of life,” 
And young Harry was drowned ! . 
Faster and faster did her tears flow, but scalding tears they 
were. “a 
He so young, so brave, so fair ! i 
He who had acted a brother’s part, yea, more than a 
brother's part, to be torn from her just when she had begun 
to know his worth, just when love was dawning on her soul ! 
Oh ! the thought. was too much; she wept and sobbed con- 
vulsively, nay, heartrendingly, and threw herself again into 
high and dangerous delirious fever ! Ah 
The earl had her conveyed to his own noble town mansion,. 
Laura, with kind, loving hands, attended the fair girl’s bed- 
side at all times of night or day. so 
She caressed her in sleep, and watched the red glow of fever 
on her wan cheeks, and smiled as in deep slumber she lay on 
her spotless bed with curls straying on the snow white pillow, 
and heard her murmur time and time again Harry Percy’s ~ 
name. 
“Harry Perey is dead! he is drowned!” she bitterly 
sighed, and Laura wept. : . 
But of Harry and Darby’s fate they knew nothing; but 
what it was will quickly appear in the following sketch of 


their adventures. i 
* * * * * x a 


% % + * Ps 


When Harry and Darby had comfortably settled themselves 
in the caye on the unknown and barren island they had not 
the slightest, not, indeed, the faintest notion that any living — 
being was on it or near them, 

The ship, or what had remained of that unfortunate vessel, — 
had grounded on the sandy shore, and was not only “high 
and dry,’ so to speak, upon the beach, but the bows were 
so deeply imbedded in the shingle and sand that not all the — 
tides nor high waters in the world would haye removed it 
from the spot where it had been driven by the long and — 
frightful storm through which they had passed, | 
_ Darby, full of fun and frolicas he always was, put the very 
best face upon the miserable aspect of things, and had made — 
up his mind to meet the worst. 1 dl 

He argued, and with much truth, that the vessel contained 
a large quantity of provisions, fresh water, and general stores, 
which, with economy, would last them'some considerable time. 

He had sly notions regarding any Indians or savages he 
might chance to meet, and for this reason, he and Harry 
armed themselves with muskets and cutlasses, and imagined 
after they had so fortunately discovered the cave they might 
immediately begin to transport thither all that the ship pos- 
sessed of value ere the tides or storms might break itup, 

He laughed and joked Harry out of frequent fits of des 
pondency and sorrow by predicting that each of them would 
somewhere or somehow discover a couple of beautiful girls, | 
perhaps princesses of the island, whose charms and caresses 
would dissipate their gloominess and memories of past trials 
and misfortunes. 

This idea was so far uppermost in Master Darby’s mind 
that it made Harry smile at his servant’s unconquerable light 
heart and good humour, ‘a 

Harry sighed, indeed, over his bad luck, and every minute 
of the day and night would the pale beautiful face of Lizzie 
Ashton flit before his troubled mind, with her large melan- 
choly eyes suffused with tears, and her long masses of ringlets 
floating over her snowy shoulders, tossed and turned and 
watted by every gentle passing breeze, "4 

Judge of his surprise, therefore, and more especially his” 
servant, when, after they had lit a fire in the cave, and 
Master Darby, at the top of his voice, was roaring out a loye 
strain, to hear that strange, unlooked-for voice warn them of. 
the presence of large quantities of powder. 

In an instant Harry and Darby jumped to their feet and 
rushed out of the cave, but as luck would have it, only to 
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For they had not gone ten paces from the mouth of the 
cave ere they were seized hy four rough, ferocious-looking 
men with long shaggy beards, and armed to the teeth | 

| To be continued, 
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THE 


GHOSTS HOUSE IN THE LONELY ROAD. 


(Concluded from page 64.) 
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© Why stand ye aghast ?” she exclaimed, loudly, to Frederick, as | 


he advanced towards her. ‘* Am I not your mother? from this breast | 


received not thy infant lips its nutriment? 
protect her young, but the human species forsake their offspring, 


nay, murder them. Ha, ha, ha! thou hast drawn down my vengeance | 


on thyself, and shall repent thy temerity.” 

Here a ray of reason seemed to light up for the moment her dis- 
tracted mind asshe continued, 

“© No, Frederick, you call yourself my son ; but such you are not. 
My son is dead ! assassinated in cold blood—by me,his mother, the 
unhappy Catharine.” 

Taking advantage of the opportunity that appeared offered to 
himself, Frederick took gently the hand of Lady Edgeworth, and 
persuasively addressed her, 

“‘ Do not tremble, dear madam, all may yet be well, reparation 
made, and forgiveness accorded. Answer me fearlessly: those 
papers which you possess, you have not destroyed them I hope, for 
upon their contents rest the destiny of many lives?” 

‘* T have them still.” 

** Indeed !” 

7 have secreted them.” 

‘© Where ?”’ . 

‘© Where you shall never find them. Insensate, think you I am as 
madas thou art? torob my boy of his just birth-right—myself 
ambitious of one tittle of my claim? Thou art crazed, I tell you— 
ha, ha, ha !”’ 

The idiotic Jaugh of Catharine Edgeworth was followed by the 
calm sich which presages dissolution, and the unhappy woman once 
more relapsed into her previous comportment. 

“© How shall I succeed ?”’ thought Frederick, as he witnessed her 
sombre and taciturn. 

A sudden idea came to him, and he retired noiselessly from her 
presence. 

In a few minutes he returned, masked and disguised in the cloak 
he had but recently taken up in the garden, and which had been 
dropped by him of whom he had been in pursuit—Tony Foster. ~ 

His entrance for the instant startled Lady Edgeworth, who sprang 
to her feet, but was calm when she recognised the figure, and ex~- 
claimed 

° So you have succeeded in yourerrand, and Adah Latimer is in 
the power of the law’s myrmidons? You do not answer me, Tony 
Foster.” 

This remark was sufficient to dispel the wavering dovbts of the 
officer, who hesitated to reply to the first portion of the question 
until he could ascertain for whom in reality the demented woman 
took him. Nowthoroughly assured, he answered with firmness, 

<¢ All goes on as well as your ladyship can desire, and, ere this, 
your hated foe who steps between you and fortune is securely 
lodged between the four stone walls of one of her Majesty’s gaols.” 

The manner and mien of Tony Foster were so well assumed’ on 
the part of Frederick, that his companion never for one moment 
suspected the imposition that was being practised upon her. 

The sudden intimation, too, which she had received occasioned an 
outhurst of joy, and, as if some spring of extraordinary interest had 
been inadvertently touched, became rationally communicative. 

‘©J will tell you my secret, Tony Foster,” said Lady Edgeworth; 
“not to indulge thy curiosity, but to confound my enemy, Adah 
Latimer; believe me, I have no other motive. She has provoked 
her fate, and Providence at last has granted my prayer for venge- 
ance. A wide domain, a wealthy husband, and titled name were 
intended for me, when this despised girl crossed my path and took 
from me the bright inheritance. Had I not been endowed by 
nature with wily arts, 1 mizht have become an outcast; but the 
brother of my first love wooed me as his second, and led the way to 
gratify my hate——” 

‘You will pardon me, madam,” said Frederick, still feigning the 
voice of her confidant with consummate skill and accuracy, “ for 
interrupting you, but Ihave just bethought me that, unless we act 
with caution in this matter, our present design may be frus- 
trated. 

‘© How so ?” replied the Lady Edgeworth, quickly. 

‘© On making my deposition,” continued Frederick, ‘‘a counter- 
charge was preferred against you. It was asserted that you had 
papers in your hands which would prove that your ladyship was 
implicated in the very crime of which you had accused your 

enemy.” all 

‘Those papers would decide against me were they produced in 
a cat, of justice; but they were with those you destroyed last 
night!’ 


Yes, the lioness will | 


| 
| 








_ she had been, but a ravine maniac. 


“ Traitress |” exclaimed Frederick, enashing his teeth and throw- 
ing off his disguise, “you have killed the mother, and the 
malediction of the son rests on your head !” 

The vehement exclamation of Frederick sped as a fiery bolt to the 
brain of Lady Edgeworth ; she was no longer the reasoning woman 
She shook with fury in every 
limb ; a ghastly foam issued from her mouth and nostrils, while her 
intensely cunning eye flashed with a preternatural and horrid 
glimmer. 

“ Avaunt, satan!” screamed the hag, in her madness. ‘‘I am 
in leatue with Heaven, and can burst thy puny chains asunder. 
Hence! you have despoiled its sacred altars; you haye slain its 
priests, and would sacrifice me who am its instrument of vengeance. 
Think not to capture me, for I have the power of the eagle and can 
cleave the air like the feathered king of birds. Follow me not, or 
you rush upon destruction !” . 

With these words the infuriate woman rushed to the parapet 
that guarded the lofty spiral staircase that ran from the top of the 
house to its basement. 

In fancied security the crazed creature threw herself forward and 
fell at least sixty feet. Frederick, in trepidation, hastily descended 
the steps and found the unfortunate woman a quivering mass of 
livid flesh. . S 

She was so disfigured and bruised that every trace of her once 
beautiful countenance was destroyed, and as he advanced an ex- 
piring shriek which curdled his blood told him that her spirit had 
taken its earthly flight. ~ 

She was dead ! 

As Frederick gazed on the dreadful spectacle he was aroused by a 
gentle tap on the shoulder; he looked up and diseovered the 
aianees who had accompanied him on his ride to London that 
night. 

The stranger spoke not, but by gestures signified he required his 
attendance. Singularly fascinated, the officer obeyed the summons, 
and found himself conducted to the very spot where Tony Foster 
had disappeared. 

He was astonished by the unnatural sounds that proceeded as it 
were from beneath his feet; the cries at first seemed those of some 
wild animal, then a hidéous moan as though some wretched 
creature was suffering from the death pangs of thirst and hunger, 
and lastly he could distinguish clearly they were the lamentations 
ie tors human being undergoing the ordeal of torture of mind or 

ody. 

Turnine to address his eompanion Frederick was surprised to 
discover in his place the figure of anotlier person. Paralyzed with 
fear he would fain have fainted, but was once more reassured when 
he found that the figure was the shadow of Manetho. 


CHAPTER XII. 


DOOMED TO A DREADFUL DEATH—THE LAST TIME THE 
GHOST WAS SEEN. 


THE roof of the sepulchral abode was of solid masonry, and rose on 
Wide arches of singular censtruction. 

It was lighted only by the misty moonbeam that glimmered like 
a sickly flame througha small crevice in its walls. © 

The place was loathsome, damp, and underground. 

An opaque shadow fell upon the ground. 

It was that of Tony Foster. 

He paced the vault in which had been concealed for twenty years 
the martyred, murdered son of Lady Edgeworth. 

“Tt is here,” exclaimed Tony. ‘I will place the papers which 
will one day make me lord of this domain.”’ 

Here he drew one paper from the bundle he held in his hand. 

“‘This,” he said, ‘“‘ confirms the guilt of my haughty mistress. 
She gave me orders to destroy it.’’ 

Tony was about to rend the frail letter, when he suddenly stopped 
short in his intention. 

“‘No; the fragments will betray me. Let fire consume the evi- 
dence of her guilt.” 

He replaced the paper, and advanced to a corner of the dun- 

eon. 
W hat stood there ? 
A ponteoUs chest of iron. 
y arm quivers, I can scarcely raise the lid,” said Tony Foster ; 
* but I will raise it though I grasp it to eternity a, points 
a 
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By a powerful effort, straining every nerve, he accomplished his 
urpose. ' 
P The massive cover slowly revolved upon its hinges. 

A giant’s struggle, another, and the chest is entirely open. 

Within Tony Foster secreted his papers, and with difficulty closed 
again the lid. 

He had closed it upon them for ever, for the chest was fastened by 
secret machinery, and a mysterious spring existed, of which, till 
then, he had no knowledge. 

He uttered a curse as he made the fatal discovery. 

In madness of rage he tried to force the coffer open. 

His expression was terrible when he found he was defeated. 

For a moment he fancied it yielded to his lusty sinews. 

That moment was one of triumph and joy. 

Again he fails. 

His hands slip from the surface of the metal. Ne 

Once more, and for the last time, he exerts all his remaining 
strength. an 

He essays to elevate the lid, but it is more firmly fixed than ever. 

An oath of bitter disappointment. 

And all is darkness, despondence, despair. 

Footsteps drew near the grim entrance of the vault. 

They were upon the steps that led to the sepulchre. 

Tony stepped forward to meet, as he supposed, Lady Edgeworth, 
but started back in dismay and amazement as he beheld another in 
her stead. 


As the figure approached he was struck by its singular and : 


ghasiful expression. ; Lat: 

Sorrow, not anger, was depicted in its looks. 

Tony was not mistaken, as in wonder, he exclaimed, 

‘*Malediction! the grave gives up the dead! ’Tis the victim 
that was for twenty years entombed in this very vault.” 

The phantom glided past him casting a glance of silent reproach, 
while a second issued forth, and thus addressed him, 

“‘ Bloodspillers and murderers are we ; but the measure of our 
guilt is now filled up, and we must pay the penalty by subtle, con- 
suming and everlasting torment. I come to warn you—you will 
shortly follow me.” 

With these words the gory shade of Lady Edgeworth then 
vanished from the sight of Tony Foster. 

He watched her departure in dumb wonder. 

He started at its suddenness. 

And fixed his eyes upon the vacancy. 

He who knew not fear at that moment trembled. 

He who had never prayed before now fell on his kness to.ask for 
mercy. 

Will it be accorded to him who has denied it to others ? 

Let no man seek to learn, inscrutable are the edicts of the deity. 

Toney next gazed with awe at the spectre that now appeared 
before him; he recognised the well-known features of one whom 
he had before encountered. 

His face was cadaverous. 

His form as a skeleton, meagre, grim, and bony. 

His eyes were sunken in their sockets, encircled by a lambent 
flame. 

“Can it be?” 

“¢ Manetho !”’ 

A deep groan from his murderer betrayed how much he was 
under the influence of mortal terror. 

‘‘ What seeks Tony Foster in the dungeon of his victim?” cried 
the spirit, in accents at once ghost-like and unearthly. 

With a changeless aspect, he continued, 

‘“T know thy purpose !” 

By a superhuman effort, Tony replied, 

‘‘ If you know it, wherefore make of me the demand in the first 
instance ?”’ 

‘¢ The curse of blood is upon thy fell soul! 

** Of what?” 

“The arm of the avenger.” 

*T heed it not, nor do I your hellish threats!” 

£6 You will die!” 

«© Ag I have lived, a fearless man.”’ 

‘‘ Where are those papers which you but now concealed ?”’ 

*« Safely secured.” 

“© Where ?”” 

**Where? Where none can find them !” 

**Then Adah Latimer ?” 

‘* Ts consigned to a gibbet.” 

x And her son ?”’ 

Becomes a beggar, perhaps worse, a pauper.” 

é Are you still implacable?” Seles 

*€To the death!” 

“‘ Then merit the doom that awaits thee!” 

With these words the shadow of Manetho seemed as if it were to 
dissolve into air. 


a 


Beware !”’ 


o> THAEG 


_ Cunning 





Tony, again awe-stricken, uttered not a cry. 

His tongue clove to the roof of his mouth for very fear. 

The dungeon door closed with a hideous and fearful clang. 

The key was in the lock. 

The lock on the outside. 

The dread fact flashed as the electric shock to his guilty bosom. He 
was fixed and immovable as the chiselled statue! 

The appalling truth was revealed to him. 

He was a prisoner in the vault of death, and there was no escape 
for the tenant of the charnel-house. 

His heart beat, his senses wandered, and brain burnt as he con- 
templated his impending doom. 

Death by hunger. 

Death by thirst. 

Death in darkness. : 

Anon he paced the room in deep distraction ; he stamped upon the 
stones, which only echoed back his useless efforts to remove them 
while the deor (massive and plated) yielded not to the blows that 
were imposed to burst it open. 

He bewailed his fate, first with the wild emotion of rage, then 
with frightful apprehension, fear, and terror. 

Once wore his breast throbs ; a footstep approaches. 

Loudlv laughs Tony Foster. 

He bent and placed his ear to the key. 

He breathes not. 

Is he deceived ? 


es. 
The sound is no longer heard, and a death shriek would have been 
music to his soul. 
To night succeeded day, to that the night again. 
A fourth and fifth arrived, and with it neither food, drink or 
succour. 
The sand of Time’s hour-glass plays on. 
Soon it must cease to run. 
All hope for deliverance is gone. 
The grinding pangs and horrors of famine assail the death im- 
prisoned wretch. 
He calls for water. 
Water, where no water flows! 
His bruised body in agony is dashed against his dungeon walls! 
His tortures end not, but accumulate ! F 
Providence, all bounteous, is also benignly merciful. "| 
Death comes in-the guise of friendship when mental torture 
racks the soul. 
5 ONY: Foster bends to the power which spins life or determines 
eath. 
His emaciated and wasted frame became a stark, stiff and rigid 
corpse ! 
i ae building is razed, his body is discovered, and upon the 
reast—— 
What? 
A musty roll of parchment and paper! 
They contain the claims of Frederick Edgeworth legitimately 
attested. 
He has ever worn them as one unentitled. ; 
This document concedes them to him as his just inheritance ! 
Here is another paper! ~ 
Its purport. 
The atonement of a great wrong. 
Adah Latimer is freed from the stain of blood which sullied her 
fair fame, and innocent, good, and virtuous comes once more to her 


own. 
She henceforth bears the title of which she has been so long de- 


prived » and Adah is now the noble lady of the estates of the Edge- 
worths. 


* * * 2 = * * 


The wayfarer who may chance to wander through the purlieus 
of Rotherhithe will find the Jamaica Level now very different to 
what it was twenty years ago. In the place of neglected orchard 
and marshy meadow land will be found thriving gardens and well- 
drained pasturapes its rural aspect has given way to what Mr. 

1am calls the “demon of building,” its rustic inns have 
become gin pales of the ‘slap, bang!” order, and modern, cosy 
suburban villas alone mark out the site where once stood the noted 
and notorious ‘* Ghost’s House.” ; 





NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


In our next Number will be commenced a New Tale of most absorbe- 
ing interest, entitled, 


The BUZZARD’S FEAST; or, the SECRET MURDER. 


Written by a Colonel of the American Army, founded on an 
incident in the War of Independence, 
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THE ESCAPE OF CAPTAIN BLUE JACKET, -See Wo. 11. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—(continued), 

Hullo |” said one, in graff guttural tones. “Hullo! what 
have we here? What, two young intruders on the island ! 
Well, bring them this way, we’ll make an example of the 
rascals! No one shall come prying into our affairs without 
paying dearly for it !” 

It was in vain that Harry endeavoured to explain matters 
to his rough captors, and point to the wrecked vessel in proof 
of what he said, for they only laughed coarsely at all he said, 
and swore in revengeful tones that ‘‘they would skin them 
alive |” 

“‘ Skinning alive” was an idea too horrible for Darby, who 
gave tokens that he was not by any means willing to submit 
to such a fate, and for this purpose struggled manfully to re- 
lease himself from the vice-like hold of the ruffians in order 
to have a “fair fight” in order to settle the dispute. 

It was well that he followed Harry’s advice to remain 


quiet, for had his brave and gallant groom persisted in his 
struggies to get free, a pistol ball would have rattled through: 
Z No. 10, Ex 


“his brain, for a pistol was already cocked and pointed at his 
forehead, while another with a fiendish scowl], drew his cutlass 
ready and willing to cut his throat from ear to ear. 

Despondent and resigned to their hard fate, Harry and 
Darby were dragged by their captors to a distant part of the 
island, where a schooner lay in a small bay, screened from the 
sea view by a lofty circular ledge of rocks, which held a small 
inland bay. 

As they approached the schooner the chief of them whistled 
some mysterious signal, and on the instant the scene was all 
alive with fierce-looking armed men, who rushed out from 
various caves and hiding-places. 

They looked with scowls upon the two youthful captives, 
and hovered round like birds of prey ready and willing to 
pounce down upon the two defenceless youths and demolish 
them. 

Ere long they were conducted on board the schooner, «ni 

ushered into the cabin, wherein sat a grim, hard-fisted-looking 


-pirate.or buccaneer, 
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For a moment he eyed the two captives with a keen eye, 
but spoke not. , ie. 

At last one of those who had brought them said, ‘ We 
found them inthe powder cave, and with a fire lit ; their object, 
no doubt, was to blow it up. What shall we do with these 
spies and informers? Shall we shoot them or hang them? 
Shooting would be best, it is quickest !” 

The chief, for such he was, who sat silent, seemed for a time 
undecided what to do, as if he considered shooting or hanging 
very nice and delicate points to decide upon. 

‘¢ What have the prisoners got to say for themselves?” the 
chief at last said. ee ree 

Harry, in a bold and fearless yoice, told the melancholy 
story of his shipwreck..° (7 7" = Ut =e ipbosaabsiea. 

“Have you rich friends in England, young man?’ the 
chief at last said; ‘‘because if they would pay a handsome 
ransom, I don’t mind sparing your lives)?’ ¢°) % 

“ Rich? I believe yer |”? said Darby, now in high glee at 
the prospect of escaping shooting, hanging, or being skinned 
alive. “Rich? Ob, you should only know who his father is. 
He can pay any price: “Yes, le’ could fill this shtp' with 
money. ‘his young man, my master, is the son of-——? °*'™ 

‘« Silence, rascal !? growled the captain, with flashing eyes. 
“Silence } or else’ ll send’ a bullet “whistling“down your 
throapie ss 2 peice etic: sink Mee csi dts chad 

“A bullet whistling down my throat? Oh lor’!’? gasped 
Darby, with a comical expression, as if he already faintly felt 
it doing so. ~ crane ope nton nce Cu thontbast Hat 

“Who 7s your father, youngster,’? asked the chief, placing 
his pistol on the table, and casting a warning look at Darby, 
“if this fool here is a servant of yours?” 

“ My groom, sir;” said Harry, proudly. 

“Well, it matters little'‘to me what he is, but if he is your 
servant you or your parents can’ well afford to pay a heavy 
sum for your life and liberty."’°I ask not who nor what they 
are, for it matters nothing to mén like us, if they be as high 
and mighty as’Harl Percy. %° os ©)s* i | 

‘“Harl Percy |—what !—that is his—Oh lor’ |” gasped Darby, 
who saw the pistol presented at his head again.- ‘Take that 
mene ng away fiom betiween'“mny eyés, and Til be as 
mute ds ami sdke aa B rby sighe' ¥ tk Ff Grins TM ase Ot OB 

“ Silencé, kilave |?’ aareaitred powled again to Darby. i 
he only sighs above his br eh once more; #77 him | Cut h 3 
throat |’? Swore'the chief to' n ugly-10¢ ing 6 aplaw, bis 

‘Then addressing Harry ‘of¢e more, he continued, 

“I was about to say, sayé' for’ ‘that fod}*s'intentption, that 
to meni like ts; 'it'matter8 dothing who” or*what Your Parents 
are ; whether'it might be’ Kine James's son;'"or even’ Earl 
Perey, Tvan's bitter enemy ‘ay’ wees oBte. You seent’’a 
gentleman,'and are ready and ie ung #9 pay the prite of 


iss it; ' 
. 
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Harry. 

«Well, then,’on those conditions we spare your life. The 
papers will soom bé prepared ‘for your Signature ; but of 
course,” added the chief, with a contemptuous laugh, ‘you 
would not sign a heavy bond for the life of such a knave as 
your servant there, I take it that you would rather have him 
out of the bargain altogether, for I have not soiled my hands 
in human blood for some time, ‘and''would ‘like’ to blow out 
this talkative villain’s brains !” | . 

Darby groaned, and for once in his life his legs began to 

uake, de, be dite 
Ty persisted, however, in claiming the life of his faith- 
ful servant, and at last it waS agreed that Harry should sign 
a bond to pay £2,000 each for his own'and Darby’s life,’ an 
agreement that seemed to please the chief, ) 

“For,” he said, ‘the schooner sails ‘to-night for the mouth 
of the Thames, so that when we get’ there we will give you a 
chance to write to your parents ; but, in the mean time, you 
must be closely confined, and if they cannot, or are unwilling 
to pay the ransom agreed upon within three days, why, then, 
we shall'serve you as We do all spies, blow out your brains, 
and throw ‘your bodies overboard tb fatten the’ sharks |?) 

So saying, the chief gave orders to some half-dozen of his 
men to secure the Wreck, and prepare to sail in the schooner. 
 “Tyan' expects us,” he said, “ and our assorted cargo is just 
what he needs,” nu 
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Harry and Darby were closely confined and locked in the 
small cabin, and ere long, from the busy tramp of feet over- 
head, and noisy voices, they rightly conjectured that the 
schooner had weighed anchor, and was on its voyage to 
England. . 

When the vessel had been a few hours at sea, the cabin 
door was opened by the captain, who sat down to a bottle of 
rum, and began to smoke and drink very heartily. 

“What was the news in London when you left 2” he asked 
at last.” © ee 
“ Hatry told him all he knew; but never mentioned him- 
self personally in anything. ©" = | ei 
“« So'théve is a deep conspiracy to dethrone the king, eh? 
and’ plate the Prince of Orange on it, ‘eh? Ah! well; ‘that is 
old news. Z knew that long ago; put ‘before they do that 
Ivan and other gentlemen of my atquaintance wi neve some- 
thing’ to sdy, and much to do in the throat-cutting line. “I 
know some of the conspirators ;" Earl Percy and others ‘are in 
it. Ivan has got his eye upon hit, Then there’s Captain 
Blue Jacket, and his ‘ Fly-by+Night’s,” they, too, are traitors ; 
but, if’éver they fall foul of Tats gang, they will ‘never 
live to repent it. JZ know’dne’ Who has been on the Sharp 
look-Ont for Blue Jacket,’ sdid the ‘captain, with a ferocious 
eri, “ Did you never! hédr ofCount Vincento? ‘He's a 
parpicular friend of mine, ‘A’ clever fellow, not a better shot or 
swordsnian in the world. Did’you never hear of him?” 
«Ye-e-s,” stammered Harry, with a great effort, and turning 
deadly pale. arli , WItA RF 

“Ah ! ‘you may well turn pale,?? mused the captain, with a 
ferocious laugh, and gulping Gown’ a large draught of rum, 
‘You may well turn pale, his naniéisa perfeet terror to all the 
enemies of King James, He’s killed many a good dozen ‘fine 
réntlemen in his time, Judge Jefferies knows him, and well 
1e''may, he has done many an odd job for the judge’ by 
quietly putting troublesome, talkative traitors out of the way. 
I expect to see him in a few days; he’s the one that will 
present the bounty paper at your father’s house. You see 
’innot used to mix in gentlemen’s society, but he is, Oh, 
our master, Ivan, knows how to manage matters ; he’s got all 


sorts ‘and sizes in his band.” 
During this conversation Harry Percy*trembled in every 

limb, for now he knew that through some mischance he had 
fallen into the hands of those very men that he wished most 
to avoid. VSR) Fe | Seay ae i 
*’ Darby was literally staggered as he listened to the dis- 
inva conversatioe of ‘the smuggler, or buccaneer, or what- 

ever ir was, for he’ t0o,"discdvered that they all belonged to 

yan the’ Terrible’s band; and had the captain known who 
A@'what his prisoners were, Darby felt sure that both of them 
would ‘have’ beet thrown overboard to fatten the sharks ere 
43 i aE pv VOC CAYOW. Parglal Tae f ; ie Ht 
mornin, 


It was Miia a Hebe heart, therefore, that he thanked his 
stars ‘that the fér us captain had forced him to silence when ~ 
he did, for’ had he breathed a word of Earl Percy being 
Harry’s father, or even hinted at Count Vincento’s death, and 
the manner of it, he knew that the cruellest tortures and 
death would have been their certain fate. 

For several'days the schooner beat about upon the stormy 
waves, but did not sight land at all except at night, for 
reasons the captain and crew best knew, but did not choose to 
explain, ao : ae 
~ Where the barren island was, or its name, Harry could not 
guess ; but it was apparent to him that both its name and 
whereabouts’ in the broad ocean were deep secrets with the 
captain and his ferocious men. ; 

Confined below as they were both night and day, Harry and 
Darby saw but little, if, indeed, anything, of the course the 
schooner was taking. t 

Upon the third day, however, and just as the vessel sighted 
land near the Mersey, a violent storm arose, which threatened 
to sink the schooner. | | ON 
~ Two men were lashed to the wheel, the white waves dashed 
over the decks, and washed away two of the crew.” © + 

There now remained but four men and the’ captain to nayi- 
gate the schooner, set il ' babes 
' The storm increased, the vessel pitched and rolled all night 
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among the boiling waves, the sails cracked and snapped 
asunder like paper. | | e 3 

The aspect of things looked dangerous in the extreme, 

_Wearied ont with incessant labour the captain and his four 

men were scarcely able to move a hand or foot, | 

The land was in sight, the mouth of the Thames looked 
inviting a short distance from them; and the waters in the 
river were comparatively safe and calm; but the vessel could 
not reach that much desired haven of safety. 


_ The captain swore and raved and drank huge draughts of 
rum, and at last resolved to release his two youthful prisoners 
from the cabin, and force them to assist in working the 
vessel, ‘ | : 

This was exactly what Harry and Darby most desired, and 
for what reasons will shortly appear... | 
_ With this additional help the ferocious captain managed to 
weather the storm, but so weary was he that he resolved to 
go into his cabin and seek repose for an hour, 

Two of the crew did so likewise. : 
. There now remained on deck but the two, men that were 
firmly, indeed, almost immovably lashed to the wheel; beside 
Harry and Darby. Big 7 

Darby, with a quick, intelligent eye, winked to Harry. 

‘f Now’s our time, master,’’ said he. Veer 

It was night, and very dark ; therefore, while the captain 
and two of the crew were sleeping in the cabin, Harry locked 
and securely bolted the cabin doors! _ , 
_ Going up to the men at the wheel they took their pistols 
and swords from their belts and threatened to kill them on 
the spot if they utterej a single word or sound! | 

ne at a time the two astonished men were released from 

the wheel and firmly gagged and pinioned by Harry and 

arby and tied down to the deck | 


Harry immediately took possession of the rudder, and, 
catching a fair gust of wind, cleverly piloted. the schooner 
through the high tempestuous waters, and in less than half- 
an-hour it, gallantly rode the waves, and dashed into the 
mouth of the Thames at race-horse speed! 

If was now safe and secure from the storm! __ / 

But should the captain and his men awake, what then ? 

This was a thought, that much troubled the two bold 
youths, but they gallantly determined to maintain possession 
of the deck at the risk of their lives ! 

Darby, perceiving that Harry piloted the schooner in a 
satisfactory manner, trimmed the sails as best he could, and 
then, pistol in hand, stood watch and ward over the ¢abin 
door, for the captain had dwakened and was loudly hammer- 
ing at it. . . , 

i If any of them rush out, kill them;” Harry said to Darby, 
but there was no need for such order, since Master Darby, 
in his heart, would have only been too glad for any of them 
to have shown their heads, for sword in hand, he was cutting 
and slashing about at numerous imaginary foes, and would 
certaitily have brainéd the fitst one that dared to appear 
before him. | 

With the wind and tide in their favour the schooner rushed 
madly through the waters, and, without heeding the warning 
voices of many boatmen to “take in sail,” they kept on their 
course until they approached Woolwich. ioe 

Here they espied a government vessel lying af anchor, and 
towards it Harry boldly steered. 7 

When within fifty yards of the royal ship Darby let go the 
anchor and thé sails and in a trice the schooner was safely 
moored under the guns of the frigate! . 

Both Harry and Darby gave three hearty cheers for the 
successful accomplishment of their dangerous enterprize, and 
in a few moments lowered a boat and pulled to the frigate, 
and, in a few hurried words explained everything to the com- 
mander, even to his name and station. | 

Surpriséd and delighted at the boldness of the two youths, 
the commander of the frigate lowered two boats, and soon 
a dozen or more of jolly tars clambered on to the schooner’s 
deck and took possession in the king’s name, 

Harry and Darby, too much rejoiced at their own miracu- 
lous escape, and in too much haste to reach London, declined 
politely the commander’s hospitality for that night, and 
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determined to take advantage of the tide then flowing to 
reach the metropolis. | Fh gar chs 
_ Heartily shaking, hands, therefore, with the naval officers, 
Harry and Darby did not stop to see the buccaneers, heavily 
ironed and put on board the frigate, but, jumped into a 
boat, and were soon far on their way towards home, rapidly 
floating on the dark and silent tide. __, nt {see eae 
_ The boat shot past Greenwich like an arrow; up the stream 
it went at a rapid rate. ; , 

Deptford was passed and gloomy London Tower, in the 
inky darkness, and soon the little craft shot under the arches 
of old London. Bridge, while with light and merry hearts 
Harry and Darby sung loudly and cheerily. } fa 

They were overflowing with mirth and jollity at their lucky 
escape, when, just as they had passed Temple Gardens, their 
craft mas rudely stopped by a snift boat manned by nine 
armed men ! 





CHAPTER XL. 


“THE FORGE ”—IVAN’S RETREAT—A HOT BED OF THIEVES, . 
MURDERERS AND OUTLAWS—ITS ORIGIN AND LOATH- 
SOME CHARACTER—THE DEN—COUNTING THE PRICE OF 
BLOOD—IVAN HAS ANOTHER “ JOB” IN HAND—THREE 
BOATS ON THE WATCH—IVAN’S WRONGS—THE BAND 
SWEAR TO BE REVENGED—THE OATH OF VENGEANCE— 
STRANGE KNOCKINGS AT THE DOOR—THE SURPRISE. 

“THE FORGE,” so called, to which Ivan and his,companions 

wended their. way, after falsely accusing Master Will 

Winter of the cruel murder and robbery of his beloved old 

master, Michael, the clothworker, was a large collection of 

old wooden, tumble-down, houses, on the. south bank .of the 

Thames, nearly opposite to where Hungerford Market 

formerly stood. niet / 

Its streets, if streets they could be called, were narrow, 
unlit by a single oil lamp, filthy dirty and sloppy, from a daily 
flow of unhealthy tide-water. _ | 

From a small collection of temporary houses, or huts’ and 
out-houses, which had been built by a tew industrious black- 
smiths in times long gone by, who had gathered there to do 
business with farm waggons going,to and returning from the 
London markets, thisso called ‘‘ Forge ” was soon surrounded 
by many score dwellings of humble and mean pretensions, 
in which lived not only the,very needy poor,, but were also the 
dark resort of terrible bands of ruffians, thieves, cut-throats, 
and desperate lawless men and noted outlaws. 

At the time of which, we write, however, ‘‘ The Forge ” was 
such a notorious place, that once a criminal managed to escape 
there, it was almost an impossibility to effect his re-capture, 

__ The sight of constables, or officers of justice in any form, 

was detestable to the riotous denizens of that infamous 

locality of dirt, and crime, and smoke. 

So much so was, this the case, in truth, that no officer would 
jeopardize his life by entering the place without a strong 
force of soldiers, and even then, it was more than possible 
that the person or persons apprehended would be rescued 
again, or make his escape through its many dirty, narrow and 
dingy lanes, seize some boat by the river side, or secrete himself 
in some one of the many mysterious hiding places which 
abounded in that den of thieves. , ph rial 

More than once had the lawless inhabitants of “The Forge” 


| assailed the soldiery and civil authorities with violence; and 
_ beat back all the armed force sent against them,-even to the 
shedding of blood. 


My lord mayor, therefore, and his many so-termed aldermen, 
might from time to time fume and rave, and inveigh against 
the infamous inhabitants of “The Forge ;” but none of them 
were sufficiently courageous to personally lead any expedition 
that might be sent to clear that nest and very hot-bed of in- 
famy andcrime. , | 

Such was the place, then, to which Ivan and his friends 
directed their way. 

When they had rowed for some time, Ivan directed the helm, 
and the boat rapidly advanced to the south bank of the river, 
and to a range of low wooden houses that were closely 
clustered together on the edge of the dark and silent Thames, 
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No light was visible as the boat almost noiselessly ap- 
proached the shore ; but the bow had scarcely scraped the 
sand, and the oarsmen had not fairly unshipped their oars, 
when a gruff voice, as of some unseen sentinel, shouted out in 
anangry and menancing tone, 

* What boat is that ?” 

‘© Mine,” was the gruff response, as the dark and ruthless 
Ivan sullenly stepped on shore. 

As if by magic, several swarthy, cut-throat looking fellows, 
advanced to the beach, and dofling their caps to Ivan, pulled 
the boat upon the sand. 

They followed Ivan, and whispered together in low tones. 

Ivan strode up the bank to a long, low, but strongly-built 
wooden house. 

The door was suddenly thrown open at the approach of his 
well-known footsteps, and the glare of a blazing fire within 
revealed a very large apartment, in which lay or sat in 
various groups, dark, swarthy, and determined-looking men 
of various ages, colours, and complexions. 

They would have arisen at Ivan’s appearance, but that 
chief made a gesture for silence, as if he would not have his 
slumbering followers disturbed. 

Ivan squatted himself in a large rude arm chair, beside the 
crackling embers, and presently an old hag, wrinkled and gaunt 
and grey, placed a bottle beside him. 

With an impatient wave of the hand, he motioned her 
from his sight, and as she left the apartment, her small, black, 
restless eyes, sparkled in the fire light like two live coals! — 

*“ Where are the bags, Andy ?” Ivan asked. 

‘“‘ Here,’”’ was the response. 

Andy and a companion placed several bags of gold coin on 
the rough, strongly-made table, and its jingle awoke and 
aroused the attention of all lvan’s followers. 

Soon Ivan and Andy at the table were surrounded by a 
numerous band of swarthy and delighted desperadoes, whose 
dark eyes twinkled with pleasure as they looked on the 
shining heaps of gold that lay spread out before them. 


Amid boisterous merriment and an unlimited supply of. 


smuggled brandy the story of the whole night’s proceedings 
was narrated to those around, and of the success which they 
had had at Michael the cloth-worker’s, 

When the name of Dreadnought was ever mentioned, how- 
ever, Ivan’s feature’s contracted in anger ; he bit his lips, and 
swore beneath his breath countless horrible oaths and threats 
against the Sorcerer. | 

To such a degree, indeed, did his passion rise against 
Dreadnought that none of his followers dared to repeat the 
Sorcerer’s name, except coupled with dreadful imprecations 
for his selfishness and deceit towards their leader, 

“‘ Successful as usual,” one muttered to a companion. 

“‘ Well, and did ye expect anything alse? How could it be 
otherwise when Iyan and Andy go out together hand in hand 
to doajob? Did you ever know them to come back empty- 
handed ?’”’ was the gruff response. ‘Whenever them two go 
out to do a thing they does it, and don’t talk about.” 

‘« Any news since I have been gone?” Ivan asked, of one 
who seemed to act as secretary or general business man to 
the whole gang. 

“Nothing of consequence. I went over the river two or 
three hours since and found a letter for you in the usual 
place,”’ was the reply. 

He handed Ivan the letter referred to, who, looking at the 
writing attentively for a moment, said, with a peculiar smile, 

“Oh, it’s only another little job from the judge; he wants 
to see me immediately,” c 

The note ran thus :— 

‘‘Something mysterious has happened at the palaco to-night. There is 


a female, a traitress, one Leonora Tempest, that I wish you to take care of, 
Meet at the usual place and time, 
if) spat 


While Ivan read this note, which had been sent to this 
notorious scoundrel by no less a personage than the world 
famous hangman, Judge Jefferies, one of his men hastily 
entered from the river bank. 

“Well, what brings you off your post?” Ivan asked, ‘‘ What’s 
amiss ?” 

“For the past half hour, Ivan,” his follower answered, “I 
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have been watching three black, almost undiscernible objects 
that have been hovering near the ‘ Forge.’” ) 
“Well, did you not make them out?” i 
“Not until a few moments ago when the moon peeped out 
from the heavy clouds, and then I saw that they were three 
boats and well manned.” 
‘Three boats well manned hovering near us for a full half 
hour,” mused Ivan, with a very thoughtful expression. “ How 


long after I came here did you first perceive these three 
objects ?” ee. a 

«One of them came within view a moment after you 
landed.” . 


« And the second 2?” 

“ About ten minutes afterwards.” 

“‘ How were they manned, say you?” 

‘‘ When the moon suddenly lit up the river the boats darted 
away, but I could see that the swiftest of the three was manned 
by six Watermen’s Apprentices, and had three strangers with 
them.” 

“ And the second ?” 

“That was manned by a crew of men in masks. He that 
stood in the stern, rudder in hand, appeared a person of noble 
form, and never moved his eyes from the spot whereon you ~ 
landed.”’ 1 ag 

“Did this boat dash away likewise when the moon peeped 
out?” 

“No; it hovered around the spot in an open defiant 
manner for a few moments, as if it wished to draw my atten- 
tion ; but when I had turned my head for a single second, it 
disappeared as suddenly as if it had sunk. 


‘‘ Which I hope it may have done,” grunted Ivan ; “ but of 
the third boat?” 

‘‘That contained but two persons, evidently youths, and 
landsmen, I should judge, from the unskilful manner in which 
they plied their oars, This last one followed the first.” ‘ 

“Three boats near us, and all at the same time? This 
bodes no good,” quoth Andy, ‘People more generally shun 
‘The Forge’ than approach it, I wonder what they mean?” 


“ Mean ?” said Ivan, with alow laugh. “ Why, they mean, 
perhaps, that there is mischief afoot against us, and that we 
must be prepared. Have you not heard anything of Blue 
Jacket and his ‘Fly-by-Night’s?’ Have they not vowed to 
exterminate us ?” t 


“Yes, yes! Vincento! Count Vincento! 
get,” was the angry response of all. 

““Yes; true, men, they caused his death through the hands ~ 
of young Harry Percy, who now lies buried at the bottom of 
the sea !” 


7 


We don’t for- 


“Bravo! How did this happen?” asked a dozen eager 
voices. 
“T did it. My lights on a stormy night deceived the 


vessel ; it was wrecked off the coast of Cornwall !” 

‘© Bravo! bravo |” i 

“ Have ye not also heard of our old friend, Aaron the slop- 
seller’s death ?” 

“ He dead?” asked many, in surprise, 

“Nay, don’t look so fierce and ugly all of ye, but know. 
that this was caused by Red Jacket and others out of revenge 
for Scarlet Sam’s disappearance. Nat Fathom did it,” 

“Vengeance !” 

‘Revenge |” 

“Blood }” 

Such were the vengeful words that escaped Ivan’s followers 
when he had.thus spoken. 

‘Tf, then,” Ivan continued, in fierce and excited tones, “if, 
then, those the best and cleverest of our band are to fall into 
Blue Jacket’s snares, and if our long-tried friends are to fall 
under our enemies’ knives in such a bold style as of late, 
think you we can long sit at ease in ‘The Forge,’ without 
being traced and tracked by the same bloodhounds? Shall 
we fall into Blue Jacket’s hands?” | 

‘* Never ! never |” 

‘Lead us against him |” 

** Vengeance !” 

“Quick revenge !” . 

Were the uproarious shouts of the excited assembly, brand: 
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ishing their knives, pistols and swords around Ivan with 
many strange oaths, imprecations and fiendish gestures, 

“TJ find you ripe for vengeance,” said Ivan, with a smile of 
triumph. 

“We are! we are!” 

“ And will follow me?” 

- “For eyer! for ever! To death!” was the awful response. 

“Then each take his goblet, fill it to the brim with the best 
in our stronghold ; drink a toast with me |” said Ivan, in fiery 
excitement, filling up his tankard with strong brandy. ‘‘ Come, 
raise your goblets high! drink confusion and death to Blue 
Jacket and all our enemies, and red vengeance for the death 
of Count Vincento.” 

‘We drink ! we drink !” was the quick response. 

“Three cheers for Ivan, our bold and invincible leader !” 
roared Andy. 

This was instantly responded to with deafening shouts by 
all assembled. 

All was a scene of wildness and fierce disorder when sud- 
denly it hushed as if by magic ! 

There were heard three loud and distinct raps at the door! 

“ Who is there ?” Tyan asked, in surly, solemn tones, 

There nas no response! 

Who and what it was will quickly appear. 





CHAPTER XLI. 


THE WATERMEN’S APPRENTICES—THE SECRET MISSION— 
HARRY PERCY RECOGNISED AND WARMLY GREETED BY 
THEM—THE LONELY TOWER—THE FORGED ORDER—THE 
ONE-EYED GAOLER—THE RECOGNITION, AND PLANS FOR 
ESCAPE—THE ALARM IS RAISED IN THE TOWER—RAWLEY 
ARMED AND PREPARED—THE MYSTERIOUS EXIT. 


THE long, well-armed boat that so rudely and so suddenly 
stopped Harry and Darby in the dark on their course up the 
river was Will Winter and his crew of Watermen’s Ap- 
prentices, 

But this neither Harry or Darby knew. 

At first Master Darby was half inclined to believe that they 
were neither more nor less than so many buccaneers who had 
thus come to overhaul and punish them for delivering their 
late craft into the hands of the king’s navy. 

“Boat ahoy |’ was the challenge. 

“Back water, Harry, for mercy’s sake !’’ gasped Darby, in 
a terrible stew; “back water, master, and let’s land any- 
where out of the way of these river sharks and pirates, or we 
shall be run down and drowned.” 

‘Boat ahoy |!” shouted the apprentices, 
that ?” 

“Pull, master; pull! the devils are after us! Oh, the in- 
fernal scoundrels, how fast they do row!” growled Darby, 
who was trying to persuade Harry to follow his advice and to 
escape to the shore. 

Harry, however, who really knew more of the world and of 
nautical matters than his servant, declined to move, and 
rightly judged that the boat’s crew, whoever they might be, 
could have none ether than friendly intentions towards them, 
or they might have run them down, instead of backing water 
and repeatedly challenging. 

Before either himself or Darby had time for a moment’s 
reflection the apprentices’ boat rushed down upon them like 
a swift arrow; a boat-hook securely seized Harry Percy’s 
frail little craft, and, so sudden was the thing done, that it 
unseated Master Darby, who turned head over heels into the 
bottom of the boat among the bilge water ! 

‘“Who are you?’ demanded Will Winter of Harry, when 
both boats where alongside each other. 

‘A friend |” said young Percy, extending his hand, ‘“ The 
apprentices’ friend |!” ; 

So saying he shook hands with Master Will, and, to his 
astonishment, gave the “grip” and “sign.” ; 

“ How came you possessed of this ?” Winter asked, alluding 
to the grip. 

Harry whispered for a moment in secresy. 

When Winter said, 


“What craft is 
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“ What! Captain Blue Jacket 2” 
“ Yes.” 


“He is in prison,” 

‘A prisoner ?” 

“Yes; in Lambeth Tower. We are now on the way to 
arrange plans for his rescue or escape. Surely, you will be 
ane of us, considering all you owe to Ivan and his fiendtsh 

an 17 

“With all my heart.” 

“But can you rely on your servant ?” 

“T would entrust him with my life.” 

“But could you entrust him with a sword, crowbar, or 
sledge hammer?” ; 

“ Yes, that would I, for he is a perfect Hercules in strength, 
and could as easily knock down a young bull as I could a 
quarterstaff.”’ 

“Then he is the man for us, Harry Percy. Follow us in 
your boat. If we get a little ahead of yours it matters not. 
You will find us laying on our oars near ‘The Forge.’ We 
wish to see whether Ivan is at home or not ere we proceed to 
Lambeth Tower.” 

Darby, on perceiving the pleasant turn affairs had taken, 
soon recovered his seat, and hearing his young master speak 
of him in such flattering terms, seemed renewed with fresh 
spirit, and a longing desire for some hazardous adventure that 
might put his own courage to the full proof. 

These, then, were two of the three boats which Ivan’s 
“look-out ” at “The Forge” had described as having been 
seen hovering about that infamous and dangerous spot, and 
afterwards ascend the river towards Lambeth. 

But although Will Winter was bent upon setting «Blue 
Jacket free, how was he to carry out his hazardous design ? 

The “ Tower” was a strong place, and Rawley, its keeper, 
was a stern, iron-fisted man, cunning as a fox, and of known 
ferocity. 

Besides, the place was well guarded both night and day by - 
a strong detachment of troops. 

When, therefore, Master Winter’s boat had arrived within 
sight of the Tower, he consulted with Harry Percy and the 
apprentices as to the best manner of proceeding. 

Some said if would be dangerous to attempt more that 
night than carefully reconnoitre all the approaches to the 
place, 

Will Winter listened to all that was said in this whispered 
conference on the dark river, and boldly determined to row 
up to the Tower, and gain admittance by sheer impudence. 

“For,” said he, “‘I am pretty clever at counterfeiting names, 
and have already forged the king’s name to this piece of 
paper,’’ he said, pulling out a written pass from his pocket, 
and exhibiting it to the amazed apprentices. ‘I wrote it in 
a tavern on my way to Westminster Stairs.” 

“ But that is a hanging matter,” one suggested, 

‘And so is Blue Jacket’s a hanging matter, I think,” 
Master Will drily retorted. 

‘But suppose you fail?” 

‘There is no such word as ‘fail’ for a Grand Master of the 
London Apprentices,” was the calm, dignified, and resolute 
reply. 

“What, then, shall we do ?” asked the young watermen. 
‘‘We are willing to do your bidding in everything.” 

“Then row me to the bank, just at the Tower; and you, 
Harry Percy, come with me,’’ 

“ T gol” 

“Yes; Blue Jacket rescued you from prison, and——”’ 

“How know you that ?” Harry quickly answered. 

“ That remains to be discovered !” said Will Winter, with a 
smile. “But know this, young Percy, there is nought that 
happens of moment in this great London town that is not 
known in its full and most minute particulars to the 
’*Prentices’ Lodges and Guilds.” 

Harry and Darby were astonished for a moment that allthe 
particulars of their late doings in London should haye been 
known to the apprentices, 

The young watermen expressed their merriment at Darby’s 
open mouth and distended eyes ; but Harry Percy, it must be 
confessed, was really astounded when Master Winter whis- 
pered in his ear, 
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“ And your noble conduct in avenging Colonel Ashton’s 
death by slaying the notorious sham Count Vincento gaye 
such satisfaction that all the Apprentices of London unani- 
mously elected you a member, and have already enrolled your 
name on the scroll of honour. The whole affair was told by 
the brave fellow that now lies in a dismal cell in yonder 
frowning gloomy Tower.” 


Without another word the apprentices lifted Harry and 
Darby into their own boat, and rapidly rowed towards the 
Tower. ene J 

They kept well in towards the shore, and amid the dark 
shadows of the frowning bank had crept quite close, to the 
Tower ere they were perceived by the, watchful sentinel. 

They dashed out manfully from the screening shadows, 
however, and flitted across a bright, moonlit sheet of water. 

“ Halt! halt !’? were the sharp, quick, hoarse challenges of 
the night-watch. ' sale 8) 

“Halt! halt !” repeated the soldiers, with levelled muskets 
just as Master Winter’s boat’s crew laid upon their oars, and 
the sharp prow slid upon the sandy shore. 


“ What boat is that?” demanded an astonished sergeant, 
approaching the boat with his lantern, his looks expressive of 
great mortification and surprise. , :4 ' 

None of the guards ever dreamed that a boat could approach 
so close to the Tower without being seen or heard a consider- 
able distance. 

Master Winter’s boat, however; was manned not by common 
hands, but by expert watermen’s apprentices, who well knew 
the river. ie bash ' 

They had, therefore, kept well within the shadows of the 
bank, and 

Their oars were miffed | ' 

“ What want ye at,tiis dread hour of the night ?” demanded 
the sergeant, in grufftones. “ Bring ye any state prisoner of 
note?” 

‘‘Not so, friend sergeant; but we came to visit one, and 
have his Majesty’s order to be admitted and treated cour- 
teously,”’ Will Winter replied, boldly, gaily jumping ashore 
out of his boat, followed by Harry Percy. 

Presenting the forged “pass,” the sergeant read it atten 
tively again and again, for uitil then he had heyér seen the 
handwriting of his Majesty, and, therefore, looked on Master 
Winter's forgery with an aspect of reverential awe. 


‘And who might ye be; young gentlemen?” the sergeant , : Es 
ee youn’. & : 2 | terrific rage, “speak another word, against Ivan, an 


asked, pretending to keenly eye his two late visitors, 

_ “Mind your own business; my fine fellow,” was the prompt 
reply. 

* But the governor is out to-night supping with fine lords 
and ladies at the palace, and won’t be home till late.” 

“Well, then, present the royal pass to the deputy-governor,” 

“ He’s got the gout.” 3 . 

“The devil!’ exclaimed Master Winter; with the assumed 
air of an important and impatient nobleman. ‘‘ Then present 
it to the captain of the guard.” 

‘Yes, but he’s gone to bed long ago, and threatens to shoot 
the first man that disturbs him,” the sergeant replied, with a 
comical and puzzled look, I fear me you must call again.” 

“Call. again? What; would you insult us, sitrah?” said 
Master Winter, strutting towatds the patéway of the Tower. 
“Come, open the great door without delay on your peril, or, 
should you dare to refuse admittance to myself and friend 
with this royal order, I will have you flayed alive,” 

Thé sergeant was thrown off hid guard by such bombast 
and important manners, but thought to himself, 

“ Well, the order is right énough ; if is signed by the king 
himself, and, even if it were aforgery, there can’t be much 
harm done in letting them see this Captain Blue Jacket, for 
he is heavily ironed this two days, and surely can’t escape.” 

Reasoning thus, he opened the great door of the grim, 
black-looking Tower, Will and Harry stepped lightly into 
the stone corridor, and the door closed behind them with a 
heavy slamming noise that echoed far and near, and senta 
thrill through the hearts of both, 

What if they should be discovered ? 

Suppose keeper Rawley were to return ? 

Such were the thoughts that flitted through the minds of 


_ food for carrion crows.’ 


TERRIBLE. ; 


Will Winter and Harry Percy as they paced the cold stone 
corridors and stairs, _ Fah at ume ot onan bar dg gta ee — 
They were conducted up several flights of steps by an old 
gaoler, who, much out of breath with the exertion, said, 

coughing, , rit wise, Se 
“There be no need o’? me going up further wi’ ye; the 
notorious villain Blue Jacket, you'll find in the cell on the 
next landing, He has a gaoler outside his door night and 
day. Show your pass to him.” hes 
Will Winter was sorry to hear that keeper Rawley had 
taken. such yery great precautions with Blue Jacket, for it 
only doubled the chances against hisescape. 
With a sigh, therefore, of regret, he bade Harry follow him 
and keep his cloak well wrappéd about him, so as to disguise 
his true figure and form from the prying, quizzing eyes of 
any one they might meet. _ oer 
They had not ascended many steps ere they heard voices — 
loud in conversation, | Sy sat Me : 
They stopped and breathed softly to listen to all that 
assed. . ye ad oe ne 
‘ It was Blue Jacket’s especial night gaoler who was talking 
to his charge. 
His last words were, _ So bien Sea tel See i) 
‘“Tnever had a pleasanter job Im my whole life than to 
watch you, Captain Blue Jacket. I would not exchange it 
forakingdom. There is no fear of Red Jacket, Handsome 
Ned, or any of your famous. Fly-by-Nights attempting a rescue — 
here while Z've got a pistol or dagger, for, know ye, if you 
were to attempt to escape, I should kill you like acat.- Hal 
ha!” ‘ . er ee to esis 
“You, may laugh,” was Blue Jacket’s answer., ‘I know 
very well who and what you are. How much did Ivan give 
you to perform this duty? 1 know you are one of his crew.” — 
‘Yes, and rejoice in it; my fine fellow. He and f haye © 
‘done’ for Sam Scarlet, one of your favourites, and, trust me, 
we will have much pleasure in disposing of the great captain — 
himself. Ha! ha! Two more days, and you will swing on 










a lonely gibbet, my fine dandy Captain Blue Jacket.” 

“Tm not half dead yet, you ugly mongrel,” said Biue Jacket, 
grinding his teeth with rage and shaking his heavy chains in 
yiolent anger, “and may live to see the hour when you and 


Ivan and all the brutes under his command, are flung as fitting 


“What |” said Ike, the one-eyed, red-haired gaoler, in a 
wi 
beat out your brains on the spot if I die for it.” r. 


. Speaking thus, he rushed at his helpless prisoner, and 


flourished his heavy bunch of keys over Blue TaPkeG tial 
threatening manner, and with every appearance of fulfilling — 
his threat on the instant. ita 
At that moment Master Winter and Harry Percy, disguised 
in their cloaks, noiselessly ascended the stairs, and entered the 
cell unperceived: _ DUA Bo tuarae BAS Ota ON 
“ Mannerless cur !” said Will Winter, suddenly knocking the ‘ 
keys out of the astonished gaoler’s hand, ‘‘mannerless, cur! 
would you kill the man you ought to guard and protect? Shame 
on ye!” ale » in ctl che de aes ge 
. The sudden entry of the two strangers bewildered Blue 
Jacket almost'as much as the red-headed, one-eyed gaoler, 
With a look of supreme contempt, and in high-toned words 
and manner, he exhibited the “pass ”’ under the nose of the 
crouching, fawning oflicial; and said; “ Yousee that ? Leave us, 
then; knave, on the instant! I am bearer here of the king’s 
commands.” | er: 
With staring eyes, the gaoler glanced first at one and then 
another of his unexpected visitors, and-read the “pass” with — 
almost reverential awe, { 
He left the cell, but as hé did so there was a wicked look 
sparkling in his eye. He shook his hand in dumb show; as if 
he longed to knock the two visitors down the long, stone flights _ 
of stairs for interrupting him in his meditated vengeance upon 1 
his prisoner. “7s 
He did not leave the cell door, however, but listéhéd atten- 
tively at the keyhole to all that passed. _ , 
He heard Will Winter, it is true, speaking to Blue Jacket in 
subdued tones, and with the manner of one high in authority 
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He knew not, however, who he was, neither could he under- 
stand the imperious words which he used to the prisoner, 

Tais was done on purpose to deceive the gaoler, who, Will 
Winter imagined, might still be listening. 

The gaoler, however, full of cunning, made a noise as if de- 
scending the'stairs, an act which, fora moment, tlirew the bold 
Apprentice off his accustomed guards “°F 
‘That single moment was fatal to him. 

He’ carelessly dropped two or three words which the quick 
eats of the gaoler caught up with savage eagerness, = 

‘They are not from the king,” he muttered, and hurried 
down stairs, “they are not from the king, they are traitors and 
spies about to effect Blue Jacket’s escape.” 7 


. a 
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Rawley the Keeper had just returned half-tipsy from the 
scene of conviyiality where he had been spending the 
evening. | ’ aie 

When he heard Ike the gaoler’s rumoured suspicions, he 
started with anger, and cursed loudly. 

‘What ! impostors gain admission to the prisoner in my 
absence and planning for his escape? Impossible !” © te: 

With horrible oaths against the sergeant of the guard, the 
under-keeper and officer of the night’ watch for their negli- 
gence, Rawley the Keeper instantly commeiiced’to concoct a 
scheme for securing Will Winter and Harry. ~~ “ ~" ~~ 

(To be continued.) 


THE BUZZARD'S FEAST; OR, THE SECRET MURDER. 


r ’ 


THE revolutionary war of America had but a little while been con- 
éliided. * The’ British had’ left the country; but peace did not imply 
repose. The community was still in'that state of ferment which was 
natural endugh''to passions iiot yet at rest, which'had been brought 
into exercise and action during the protracted 'seven’years’ struggle 
through which thé nation had just passed.'’’Lhe state was overrun 
by idlers;' adventurers, profligates,’ and criminals. ' Disbanded 
soldiers, ‘half-starved and reckless,’ occupied the highways—outlaws, 
emerging from their hiding-places, skulked about. the settlements 
with an equal'senitiment of hate and fear’in their hearts—patriots 
were clamOuring for justice ‘upon the tories, and sometimes antici- 
pating its'course by judgments of their own; while the tories, those 
against whom thé proofs were too strong for denial or evasion, 
buckled on their armour for a renéwal of the Struggle: Such being 
the ‘condition of the ¢ountry, it'may easily be’ supposed life’ and 
roperty lacked many of their necessary securities. Men generally 
ravelle with wéapons, which were displayed ‘on the smallest pro- 
Vocation: and few who could provide themselves with an escort 
ventured to travel any distance without one.’ oie GE Peeves 
“There was about this’ titne,’and while stich was the condition of 
the country, a family of the name of Gray, who lived upon the skirts 
of a forest a féw miles from Washington! Old Gray, the head of the 
family, was dead.’ He was killed in‘ Buford’s massacre.’ His wife 
was a fine lady, about forty five, who had an only son named James, 
and a little girl only five years old, named’ Lucy. James was 
but fourteen wien his father was killed, and that event made a man 
of him. He went out with his rifle in company with Joel Spackman, 
who was his mother’s brother, and joined himself to Pickens’ Brigade. 
Here he made as good a'soldier as the best.’ He had no sort of fear; 
he was always the first to go forward, and his rifle’ was always good 
for his enemy’s button at a long hundred yards: He'was in several 
fichts both with the British 'and tories ;and just before the war was 
ended he'had a famous brush with the Cherokees, when ‘Pickens 
took their country from tliem. But though he had no fear, and 
never knew when to stop killing while the fight was going’on, he 
was the most bashful of boys, and so kind-hearted, that it was almost 
difficult to bélieve all we heard of his fierce doings when he was in 
battle. But'they were nevertheless quite true, for all his bashfulness. 
Well, when the war was over, Joel’'Spackman, who lived 'with his 
sister Mrs: Gray, persuaded her that it would be ‘better to’ move 
down into the low country. They Had very little property ; but 
Spackman was a knowing man,’ who could turn his' hand to a 
hundred things: and as he was ‘a’ bachelor, and loved his sister and 
her’ children just as if they had been his own, it was natural that she 
should’ go with hint id Hasek he wished. James, foo, who was rest- 
léss by fiature, and Whom the taste he liad of the wars had made more 
so—he was full 6fit ;“dnd so, onesunny morning in April, their wag- 
as started for the city: The waggon was only a small one, ‘with'two 
orsés, Scarcely larger than’ those’ that are employed to’ ‘carry 
chickéns and fruit to the ity from the Wassamaws and thereabouts. 
Tt was driven ‘by 4 nepro named 'Clytus, and carried‘Mrs. Gray and 
Lucy ; James and his uncle loved the saddle too well to shut them- 
selyes up in such'a vehicle, and both of them were mounted on fine 
horses which they"had won from the enemy. © © © 7 
“ The saddle that James rode ‘on—and he was very proud of it— 
was one tat he’ had’ taker at the battle of Cowpens from one’of 
Tarleton’s own dragoons, after he had tumbled the owner. | ~ 
The roads at that séason ‘were excessively bad, for' the rains of 
March had been frequent and heavy, the track was very much cut 
up, and the red'clay gullies of ‘the hills were so washed that it re- 
quired all shoulders, twenty times a day, to get the waggon wheels 
‘jut of the bog. | 
This made them travel very slowly, perhaps not more than fifteen 


miles a day, and another cause for slow travelling was the necessity 
of great caution, and a constant look-out for enemies both up and 
down the road.) ©» ' : pide | 

James and his uncle took it by turns to ride a-head, precisely as 
they did when scouting in war, but one of them always kept along 
with the waggon. 7 

They had gone on this way for two days, and saw nothing to 
trouble and alarm them’; there were few persons on the high-road, 
and these seented to the full as shy of them as they probably were 
of strangers: siuilbah tualiah MNT a 9 id bie thd fa 

But, just as they were about to camp, the evening of the second 
day, while they'were splitting light-wood, and’ getting out the 
kettles and the frying-pan, a person rode up and joined them with- 
out much ceremony. He was a short, thick-set: man, somewhere 
between forty and fifty, had on»very coarse and common garments, 
though’ he rode’ a fine black horse of remarkable strength and 
vigour’; he was very civil’ of speech, though he had’ but little to 
say, and that little showed him ‘to-be a person without much edu- 
calion and of no refinement.’ He begged permission to make one 
of the encampment, and his manner “was very respectful and eyen 
humble, but’there was ‘something dark and sullen in his face; his 
eyes, which were of a light grey colour, were very restless, and his 
nose’ tirned up sharply, and was very red; his forehead was exces- 
sively broad, and his eyebrows thick and shaggy, white hairs being 
freely iningled with the dark, both in them and upon his head. 

Mrs. Gray did not like this man’s looks, and whispered her dis- 
like to her son’; but James, who felt himself equal to any man, 
said, promptly,, “9 

“What of that, mother? We can’t turn the stranger off and say 
‘no;’ and if he means any mischief, there’s two of us, you know.” 

The man had no weapons—none, at least, which were then visible 
—and deported himself in so humble a manner that the prejudice 
which the party had formed against’ him when he first appeared, if 
it was not dissipated while he remained, at least failed to'gain any 
increase. 

‘He'was very quiet, did not mention an unnecessary word, and 
seldom permitted his eyes to rest upon those of any of the party, 
the females not excepted. ©" '=" \ ober 4 

‘This, perhaps, was the only circumstance that, in the mind of 
Mrs. Gray, tended’ to confirm the’ hostile’impression which his 
coming had originally occasioned: ~ PU Fatt SP gent is | 

In a little while’ the temporary encampment was put ina state 
equally social and warlike: * ~ ~*~ ee © a eA» 

The waggon was wheeled a little way into the woods, and off the 
road, the ‘horses fastened behind it in» such a‘mamner that aily at- 
teifipt'to steal'them would be difficult of success} even ‘were th 
watch neglectful which was yet to be maintained upon them. 2 

Extra guns, concealed inthe straw at the bottom of the waggon, 
were kept well loaded.' © ~)" ) 0" =»! - 
* In the foreground, and between the waggon and the highway, a 
firé' was soon blazing with’ a wild but*cheerful’ gleam, and the 
worthy dame, Mrs. Gray, assisted by the” little girl, Lucy, lost no 
timé in’ sétting on the frying-pany and cutting into slices the 
haunch of bacon, which they had provided at leaviag’ home. | 

James Gray patrolled the woods, meanwhile, for a mile or two 
round the encaiipment, while his uncle, Joel Spackman, fot’ to 
foot with the stranger, seemed—if the absence of all care constitutes 
the supreme of human felicity—to realise the most perfect concep- 
tion of mortal happiness. 

But Joel was very far from being the careless person that he 
seemed. Like an old soldier, he simply hung out false colours, and 
concealed his real timidity by an extra show of confidence and 
courage. 
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He did not relish the stranger from the first, any more than his 
sister, and, having subjected him to a searching examination, such 
as was considered, in those days of peril and suspicion, by no means 
inconsistent with becoming courtesy, he came rapidly to the con- 
clusion that he was no better than he should be. 

‘6 You are a Scotchman, stranger?’ said Joel, suddenly drawing 
up his feet, and bending forward to the other with an eye like that 
of a hawk stooping over a covey of partridges. 

It was a wonder that he had not made the discovery before; the 
broad dialect of the stranger was not to be subdued. “But Joel 
made slow stages and short progress in his mental journeyings. 

The answer was given with evident hesitation, but it was 
affirmative. 

“Well, now, it’s mighty strange that you should ha’ fou’t with 
us and not ag’in us,” responded Joel Spackman. ‘‘ There was a 
precious few of the Scotch, and none that I knows on—saving 
yourself, perhaps—that didn’t go dead ag’in us, and for the tories, 
through thick and thin. That ‘Cross Creek settlement,’ was a 
mighty ugly thorn in the sides of us whigs. It turned out’a raal 
bad stock of varmints. I hope, I reckon, stranger, you ain’t from 
that part?” 

“No,” said the other; ‘foh, no! I’m from over the other 
quarter. I’m from the Duncan settlement above.” 

“6 T’ve hearn tell of that other settlement, but I never know’d as 
any of the men fou’t with us. What gineral did you fight under? 
What Carolina gineral ?”’ 

<©T was at Gum Swamp when General Gates was defeated,” was 
the still hesitating reply of the other. 

‘© Well, I thank God ZI warn’t there, though I reckon things 
wouldn’t ha’ turned out quite so bad if there had been a leetle 
sprinkling of Sumter’s, or Pickens’, or Marion’s men among them 
two-legged critters that run that day. They did tell that some of 
the regiments went off without ever once emptying their rifles. 
Now, stranger, I hope you warn’t among them fellows.” 

«T was not,” said the other, with something more of promptness. 

*¢ T don’t blame a chap for dodging a bullet if he can, or being 
“too quick for a bagnet, because, I’m thinking, a live man is always 
a better man than a dead one, or he can become so; but to run 
without taking a single crack at the inimy is downright cowardice. 
There’s no two ways about it, stranger.” 

This opinion, delivered with considerable emphasis, met with the 
ready assent of the Scotchman; but Joel Spackman was not to be 
diverted, even by his own eloquence, from the object of his inquiry. 

“‘ But you ain’t said,’ he continued, ‘‘ who was your Carolina 
gineral. Gates was from Virginny, and he stayed a mighty short 
time when he come. You didn’t run far at Cambden, I reckon, 
and you joined the army ag’in, and come in with Greene? Was 
that the how ?” 

To this the stranger assented, though with evident disinclination. 

‘‘Then, mou’t be, we sometimes went into the same stratch 
together? I was at Cowpens and Ninety-Six, and seen sarvice at 
other odds and ends, where there was more fighting than fun. I 
reckon you must have been at ‘ Ninety-Six,’—perhaps at Cowpens, 
too, if you went with Morgan?” 

The unwillingness of the stranger to respond to these questions 
appeared to increase. He admitted, however, that he had been at 
** Ninety-Six,”’ though, as Spackman afterwards remembered, in 
this case, as in that of the defeat of Gates at Gum Swamp, he had 
not said on which side he fought. Joel, as he discovered the reluc- 
tance of his guest to answer his questions, and perceived his growing 
doggedness, forbore to annoy him, but mentally resolved to keep a 
sharper look-out than ever upon his actions. His examination 
concluded with an inquiry, which in the plain-dealing regions of 
the south and south-west is not unfrequently put first, 

‘€ And what may be your name, stranger ?” 

‘“ Macnab,” was the ready response, ‘‘ Sandy Macnab.” 


‘‘ Well, Mr. Macnab, I see that my sister’s got supper ready for 


us; sO we mou’t as well fall to upon the hoecake and bacon.” 
Spackman rose while speaking, and led the way to the spot near 
the waggon where Mrs, Gray had spread the feast. ‘ We’re pretty 
nigh on the main road, here, but I reckon there’s no great danger 
now. Besides, Jim Gray keeps watch for us, and he’s got two as 
good eyes in his head as any scout in the country, and a rifle that, 
after you once know how it shoots, ’twould do your heart good to 
hear its crack, if so be that twa’n’t your heart that he drawed sight 
on. He’sa perdigious fine shot, and as ready to shoot and fight as 
if he had a nateral calling that way.” 

‘¢Shall we wait for him before we eat?’? demanded Macnab, 
anxiously, 

“‘ By no sort o’ reason, stranger,” answered Spackman. ‘“‘ He’ll 
watch for us while we’re eating, and after that I’ll change shoes 
with him. So fall to, and don’t mind what’s a coming.” 

Spackman had just broken the hoecake, when a distant whistle 
was heard. 

“‘ Ha, that’s the lad now!” he exclaimed, rising to nes 
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‘“ He’s on trail. He’s got a sight of an inimy’s fire, I reckon. 
*Twon’t be onreasonable, friend Macnab, to get our we’pons in 
readiness ;”? and so speaking, Spackman bid his sister get into the 
waggon, where the little Lucy had already placed herself, while he 
threw open the pan of his rifle, and turned the priming over with 
his finger. Macnab, meanwhile, had taken from his ho ster, which 
he had before been sitting upon, a pair of horseman’s pistols, riehly 
mounted with figures in silver. These were large and long, and 
had evidently seen service. Unlike his companion, his proceedings 
occasioned no comment. What he did seemed a matter of habit, 
of which he himself was scarcely conscious. Having looked at his 
priming, he laid the instruments beside him, and resumed the bit 
of hoecake which he had just before received from Spackman. 
Meanwhile, the signal whistle, supposed to come from James Gray, 
was repeated. Silence ensued for a brief space, which Spackman 
employed in perambulating the ground immediately contiguous. 
At length, just as he had returned to the fire, the sound of a horse’s 
feet was heard, and a sharp quick hallo from Gray informed his 
uncle that all was right. The youth made his appearance a moment 
after, accompanied by a stranger on horseback; a tall, fine-look- 
ing young man, with a keen flashing eye, and a voice whose lively — 
clear tones, as he was heard approaching, sounded cheerily, like 

those of a trumpet after victory. James Gray kept along on foot 

beside the new-comer : and his hearty laugh, and free, glib, gar- 
rulous tones, betrayed to his uncle, long ere he drew nigh enough 

to declare the fact, that he had met unexpectedly with a friend, or 

at least, an old acquaintance. 

‘‘ Why, who have you got there, James?”” was the demand of 
Spackman, as he dropped the butt of his rifle upon the ground. 

‘‘Why, who do you think, uncle? Who but Major Spencer— 
our own major’” 

“© You don’t say so?—what!—well! Li’nel Spencer, for sartin ? 
Lord bless you, major, who’d ha’ thought to see you in these parts ? 
and jest mounted, too, for all natur’, as if the war was to be fou’t 
over again. Well, I’m raal glad to see you. I am, that’s sartin!” 

“‘ And I am very glad to see you, Spackman,” said the other, as 
he alighted from his steed, and yielded his hand to the cordial grasp 
of the other. 

' “ Well, I knows that, major, without you saying it. But you’ve 
jest come in the right time. The bacon’s frying, and here’s the 
read ; let’s down upon our haunches, in right good airnest, camp 
fashion, and make the most of what God gives us in the way of bless- 
ings. I reckon you don’t mean to ride any further to-night, major ?” 

“*No,” said the person addressed, ‘‘ not if you’ll let me lay my 
heels at your fire. But who’s in the waggon? My old friend, 
Mrs. Gray, I suppose ?” 

“‘That’s a true word, major,” said“the lady herself, making her 
way out of the vehicle with good-humoured agility, and coming 
forward with extended hand. 

“Really, Mrs. Gray, I’m very glad to see you,” and the stranger, 
with the blandness of a gentleman and the hearty warmth of an old 
neighbour, expressed his satisfaction at once more finding himself 
in the company of an old acquaintance. Their greeting once over, 
Major Spencer readily joined the group about the fire, while James 
Gray—though with some reluctance—disappeared to resume his 
toils of the scout while the supper anetectiatt | 

“‘ And who have you here ?”” demanded Spencer, as his eye rested 
on the dark, hard features of the Scotchman. Spackman told him 
all that he himself had learned of the name and character of the 
stranger, in a brief whisper, and ina moment after formally intro- 
ducer the arties in this eshione: 

r. Macnab, Major Spencer. Mr. Macnab says he’s true 
iaajor, and fou’t at Cambden, when Gineral Gates ran so eae 
‘bring the militia back.’ He also fou’t at Ninety Six and Cowpens 
=80 I reckon we had as good as count him one of us.” 

ajor Spencer scrutinized the Scotchman keenly— i 
which the latter seemed very ill to relish. He TL isetinneeie 
him on the subject of the war, and some of the actions in which he 
allowed himself to have been concerned; but his evident reluc- 
tance to unfold himself—a reluctance so unnatural to the brave 
soldier who has gone through his toils honourably—had the natural 
effect of discouraging the young officer, whose sense of delicacy had 
not been materially impaired amid the rude jostlings of militar 
life. But, though he forebore to propose any other questions to 
Macnab, his eyes continued to survey the features of his sullen 
countenance with curiosity anda strangely increasing interest. This 
he subsequently explained to Spackman, when, at the close of supper 
J ames Gray came in, and the former assumed the duties of the scout. 

: T have seen that Scotchman’s face somewhere, Spackman. 
and I’m convinced at some interesting moment ; but where when 
or how, I cannot call to mind. The sight of it is even associated 
in my mind with something painful and unpleasant ; it brin st 
my mind the night of the murder of my _ friend, Lieutenant 


Raymond,” 
(To be continued.) 
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THE CAPTURE OF WILL WINTER.—See Page 87. 


CHAPTER * XLI.— continued. *T fear that they have discovered you,” said the prisoner. 
“‘T can hear Rawley’s voice ; he has just returned. Fly, or you 
“Go you up to the cell, faithful Ike, and see that they do | are lost!” 3 
not remove the prisoner’s irons. When they descend again, Without another word, Will Winter gave Blue Jacket several 
follow them down.” files, and a spring saw. 
This was done with great alacrity by the one-eyed Ike. They hastily shook hands, and promising surely to be there 


Meanwhile, Rawley quietly summoned several gaolers, and | again on the following night, left the cell, just as One-eyed 
having armed them well, took his station in the large, stone, | Ike was asgending the stairs. 
vault-like chamber at the foot of the staircase. Hearing no sounds of conversation in the cell, Ike thrust in 
They stood with swords drawn ready to obey Rawley’s | his head to ascertain the cause, and his surprise was great to 
commands, and secreted themselves behind several stone | perceive that the two visitors were not there. 
pillars. ‘“‘ Escaped !—escaped |!” he shouted, in stentorian tones. 
Harry Percy and the bold Apprentice, however, had now | ‘‘ What ho, below! on guard, below there ! the strangers have 
secretly apprised Blue Jacket of what was to befall him on the | escaped!” 
following night, and being apprised of Ike’s vast cunning and Such was the fact, but how remains to be seen. 
intelligence, they did not dare to file the prisoner’s chains and Suffice it to say that in less than five minutes after, an alarm 
set him free, an intention which would indeed have been carrie —was raised in the Tower. 
out but that they suddenly heard the noise of angry voices }- Both Will Winter and Harry Percy crawled into the boat 
below, and a sudden bustling about of gaolers and others/c> |) out-of the water, and were free again, 
No. 11. > ) are 2 yi : m 
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OHAPTER XLII. 


RED JACKET AND HANDSOME NED FALL INTO THE OLD 
MINE—CONSTERNATION OF THE ‘‘EEL’’ AND FRIENDS— 
THEIR MIRACULOUS ESCAPE FROM CERTAIN DEATH—THE 
DISTANT VOICE—THE SEARCH—DISCOVERY OF SCARLET 
SAM IN IRONS, CHAINED TO THE DISMAL WALLS—THE 
RELEASE—THE INTRICATE WINDING GALLERIES—“ THIS 
WAY TO THE FORGE”—THEY CARRY THEIR HELPLESS 
COMPANION—DANGERS INCREASE—THEY MEET IVAN AND 
FOLLOWERS UNEXPECTEDLY—THE APPALLING SIGHT— 
THE HIDING HOLE. 


WHEN Tommy the “ Hel” and others heard the sudden splash 


and the groans ‘that issued out of the old mine, they were ~ 


seized with horror and consternation, for they gave up Red 
Jacket and Handsome Ned for lost. 

The rope had snapped asunder, and where the two brave men 
had fallen to was a matter of doubt, for considering the lergth 
of rope that still remained unwound on the windlass, they 
naturally thought that the pit was many yards deeper than it 
really was. 

’ But if astonishment seized any one, it surprised Red Jacket 
and Ned more than all. 

The feat of descending was perilous enough, but when they 
felt the rope cracking, and heard it suddenly snap, they were 
plunged into the depths below, but how far the descent had 
been they knew not. 

The rope, in truth, was noé rotten. : 

It was a trick which Ivan and Aaron had arranged between 
them, so as to ensure the certain death of any one who might 
accidentally discover the pit and wish to explore it. | 

Their usual plan, therefore, after they had ascended; had 
been to partly cut the rope in some part, and to réfasten it 
again whenever they wished to use it. ; 

They thought “If any one that frequents the house should 
miraculously discover the secret of the sliding aid descending 
closet, and should afterwards wish to descend the mine, to 
explore its riches, or ascertain its uses, we will partly cut the 
the rope in a well. known part. If it is broken we may be 
sure the secret is known, and the victim smashed to atoms. 

Tf it is not broken, we can easily secure it whenever there 
is any occasion for us to use it,” 

That their fiendish plan succeeded, we have seen ; but, for- 
tunately for the two brave fellows that perilled their lives in 
descending it, the cut rope had not snapped until they were 
very near the bottom. 

For some time the “ Hel” and other anxious persons who 
were with him, shouted loudly down the pit. - 

There was no response. ale 

“ They are smashed to atoms,” one-sighed. 

‘“‘ Poor fellows, we shall never see two such intrepid fellows 
in our band again. Captain Blue Jacket will go mad,” said 
another, in sorrow. 

Not so, however ; 
killed. 

It was some time, indeed, before they recovered their senses 
from the effects of the sudden fall, but an hour had not passed 
ere Red Jacket opened his eyes, and discovered himself ‘lying 
in a pool of water and a mass of soft clay. 

He rubbed his eyes like a man just awaking from a trouble- 
some dream, and at a short distance perceived Handsome Ned 
lying near him, as pale as ashes. 

The lantern was beside him, and not yet extinguished. 

As well as he could, he plunged about in the mud almost 
waist deep, and secured the lantern, 

He approached Handsome Ned, and found that his left arm 
was injured severely, but not broken. 

Blood also was upon his face from a wound in the head, 

With his hat he scooped up water from the pool and dowsed 
his companion, who, after a time, opened his eyes and sighed, 

“ Where am I?” 

“The devil only knows, Ned,” was Red Jacket’s answer, 
“ All I know and care for is, that you are not dead no more 
than I am, though, by Jove! we have both had an awful 
shaking, Come, rise,man; we must look about us for some 
outlet by which we can escape from this infernal hole, for the 
rope has snapped and we cannot ascend the pit,” 


Red Jacket and Handeonte Ned were not 
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While he thus spoke and helped Ned out of the clay and 
mud, he heard a distant voice, which feebly, faintly eroaned, 

“Saved, saved! Thank heaven, saved |” 

‘Amen to that prayer,” said Ned, with looks of sudden 
surprise, shaking himself together. “Amen, whoever you 
are.” 

With the aid of their flickering lamp; Red Jacket and Ned 
looked about them and discovered long galleries running 
north, south, east, and west from where they stood. 

There seemed°to be an old dry pathway on the edge and 
side of each, and. along one of these the two bold companions 
crept, and held on to the projecting parts of the rocky wall. 

“Where did that voice come from?” asked Red Jacket, 
“There is some poor devil hereabouts, but, for the life of me, 
I cannot tell where.” eet ee 

“Saved, saved!’ murmured the voice; faintly and mére 
feebly still. ties : oe 

It then suddenly burst out iiito a wild hysterical laugh that 
echoed like the voices of a dozéii half-starved lunatics. _ 

For a moment the two highwWaymen looked at each other 
as if to say;- A ae 

« What does all this mean? Have we falleti into some trap! 
How many of them are there? Had we better retreat fee 

While they thus stood looking inquiringly into each other's 
pale faces, they heard the sudden jingle and rattle of chains; 

héy started. | . 

Conceive theif horror when, oi holding up the lantern, the 
dicovered thé wasted form, the sunkéii, bloodshot eyes, t 
wild, unearthly aspeet of a tall man, Gained to the wall: 

His head had stink upon his breast, his clothes were it 
tattera, the rats had wéll-nigh gnawed the heavy riding 
boots from his feet. 

Tt was Searlet Sam! _ 

He was jist alive, and that was all, 

When thé two bold égplorers lifted ip his head, the face 
wore a ghastly smile, 


e recognised his two old @dinpanions, and his teeth chat- 


té¥éd. He attempted to speak it a feeble manner, but laughed 


wildly instead. | va 
“ Saved, saved!” he gasped, did fainted. 
Red Jacket and Handsome Ned 
astonishment, 
They had not believed half what thé “ Kel” had told them, 
but now all their worst fears and suspicions were aroused. 
They cursed and raved and swore bitterly against Ivan, and 


7 


were speechless with 


his dark accomplice Aaron, and vowed to be deeny revenged - 


for their barbarity and refined cruelty towards Sam, one of 
their band, indeed, who, on many an oéeasion, had proved 
himself to be the bravest of the brave, and ofié of the most 
daring “ Fly-by-Nights” that Captain Blue Jacket could count 
in his famous band. 

In an instant they looked about for some instiiment with 
which they could liberate their dying friend and companion. 

Fortunately they discovered thé remains of a very old pick- 
axe, and a few links of an old but very heavy and massive 


chain. 


These rusty, and at other times worthless things, were now 
more precious to them than tons of gold. 

Without a moment lost in further reflection, Red Jacket and 
Handsome Ned, with the rusty pick-axe and heavy links of 
chain, began to loosen the iron fastenings in the wall, and 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing their half-starved. and 


‘almost dying companion freed from his place of confinement 


and horror. 

But what were they now to do ? 

He could not walk alone! There was no chance of haying 
him drawn up out of the mine, for the rope was gone, 

When, therefore, with much labour, Red Jacket and Ned 
carried the almost inanimate form of Scarlet Sam to the 
mouth of the shaft, they loudly shouted for assistance, 

It was all in vain, 

There was no response. | 

The “‘ Hel” and his friends had departed; for, thinking that: 


they were dead, they had left the spot for t purpose of. 
procuring a new rope and descending ables ee | 
“This is a pretty mess we've got into,” said Ned; thought. 


’ fully, as he wiped the perspiration from his brow, * this is a 
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pretty mess we've cot into, andno mistake ! Here we are at 
the bottom of a deep pit, with a companion more dead than 
alive, and with no visible means of escape.” 

“There must be another outlet somewhere,” said Red Jacket, 
“ They imagine we are dead, perhaps, from our fall, and have 
gone to inform the band.” 

“ If Blue Jacket only knew of our situation, he would soon 
be here to release us.” 

“‘ True ; but ashe isnot, we must trust to luck. You carry 
the lantern and lead the way. I will bear away Sam on my 
shoulders. Something strikes me we shall soon discover 
some way out of this frightful hole.’’ 

So saying, Handsome Ned slowly led the way down one of 
the galleries with the lantern. 

Red Jacket followed with his heayy burden on his back. 

‘*Hillo! What’sthis?” said Ned, suddenly looking up to 
something written on the walls of the gallery. “* Hillo ! what’s 
this mean 2” he said, 

The lantern light revealed a large white hand painted on 
the wall, and under it were the words, 

“ This way to The forge!’ 

“ Forge |” said Red Jacket, in surprise. ‘“‘ Why, things get 
worse and worse.” 

“This way will bring us right into Ivan’s den,” said Ned. 
‘‘ We had better retrace our steps ; we are not strong enough 
to risk meeting with any of the Terrible’s bloodthirsty 
gang; let usretreat quickly.” : 

While he yet spoke the sounds of voices were heard ap- 
proaching. Fora moment the two men knew not what to do, 

Retreat seemed unwise, if not impossible. 

What if the comers should be Ivan or his men? 

Casting their eyes quickly around them, they discovered a 
large hole in the side of the gallery, such as are sometimes 
cut by miners in which to put their tools, or to secret them- 
selves in case of serious alarm or sudden danger, 

“ Put out the light,” said Red Jacket, creeping into the hole 
with his heavy burden. 

As quick as thought, Handsome Ned did so, and crept 
into the hole also, 

It was well that they had done so expeditiously, for at that 
' moment appeared at the turning of the gallery a dozen fierce 

- men, haying some prisoner in charge, firmly bound with cords 
and chains. 

The way was led by Ivan himself, who, lantern and cut- 
lass in hand, strode in front, full of mighty oaths. 

‘ “Tt is Ivan,” Red Jacket whispered ; ‘lay low—don’t 
reathe.”’ 

“Who has he gotthis time ? Let me peep out and see,” 

“ Not for your life! They are near us, and haye ears 
and eyes like a cat!” 

» Handsome Ned, however, did peep ! 

He fell back into the hiding hole as if shot ! 

_ Bed Jacket whispered to him, but receivedno answer, — 

Surprised, he, too, was about to peep at the approaching 
group, when Ivan, with his lantern, passed, his ugly ferocious 
countenance flushed and excited with looks of wild triumph ! 

Red Jacket’s eyes rested for a moment on the procession of 
savage men. * 

What he saw stilled the beatings of his heart ; he gasped for 
breath and fell upon his face ! 

What this was that appalled these two brave and adven- 
turous men the next chapter will explain. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


UPROARIOUS JOY OF IVAN AND HIS MEN AT THE NEWS OF 
BLUE JACKET’S CAPTURE—FRIENDS FROM THE FORGE 
ARRIVE AT LAMBETH TOWER—RAWLEY’S RAGE AND DIS- 
APPOINTMENT—THE ESCAPE OF WILL WINTER AND HARRY 
PERCY—THEY DIVE UNDER THE MOAT—BLUE JACKETS 
FATE—HE IS IN IVAN’S HANDS—WHAT- IT WAS THAT 
ASTONISHED HANDSOME NED AND RED JACKET IN THE 
OLD MINE—BLUE JACKET’S DOOM—THE PROFESSIONAL 


‘KEEPER. 
WHATEVER it was that the intruderspoke in Ivan’s ear at the 
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Forge, it must haye been of the utmost importance, for that 


fierce villain started to his feet with wild looks and a 


savage oath of triumph. 

“In the Tower?” he exclaimed, in wonder, with a look of 
malignant triumph. “Inthe Tower? Ha, ha! Drink, men! 
drink, my men, to the good news now brought from Lambeth 
Tower. Blue Jacket is a prisoner |” 

“Blue Jacket a prisoner in Lambeth Tower? Hurrah! 
hurrah! hurrah!’ shouted his swarthy and remorseless 
companions, in surprise.- 

“Yes, a prisoner, under the special charge of Rawley, the 
keeper! Drink, drink! Bring out thy kegs of rum and 
brandy, hag !” he cried to the wan, witch-like woman before 
deseribed. ‘Bring out of our best. Let my brave men 
drink to our triumph over the greatest of all our enemies!’ 

The scene that now ensued at the Forge among Iyan’s 
followers baffles all description. 

Spirits were handed about, and drank like water. 

Songs, toasts, and uproarious noise immediately followed 
the announcement of the joyful news, 

** Drink, drink to your fill, my men, and until I return, let 
no man flinch from his rum or brandy. This is a joyful night 
for us ; our greatest enemy is in prison and heayily ironed. 
He will never breathe free air again !” 

With these words Iyan and a dozen of his men left the 
Forge, and ‘were soon lost in the darkness on their way to 
Lambeth Tower. 

But what had taken place there? 

Simply this, 

When Ike, the one-eyed, red-headed gaoler had peeped 
into Blue Jacket’s cell, and discovered that his two visitors 
had mysteriously disappeared, he rushed down the stairs like 
one who was frantic, 

“Escaped! escaped!” said old Rawley, the keeper, half 
drunk, twisting his sword about in excitement and disgust. 
“ Escaped! How could they have escaped?” 

“ T know not, sir,’ Ike gasped ; “‘but when I looked into 
the cell again I found they had gone, but how or where I 
know not.” < 

“ Liar !” roared old Rawley, seizing Ike by the throat, and 
almost choking him, ‘‘Liar! knave! fool! you are a 
traitor! You conspired with those two imposters to gain 
admittance to the Tower, and have dishonoured me! Away, 
I say! get out of my sight, or I will slay ye!” 

Saying this, Rawley, furious and drunk as he was, hurled 
One-eyed Ike from him with such violence that his red head 
came in violent collision with the stone walls of the vault- 
like chamber. 

Search everywhere for them ; let not a nook or corner of 
the Tower be left unexamined! Look to the boat on the bank 
outside. Fire vollies in it!—sink it, if they move it an 
inch |” 

In a few moments all the inmates of the Tower were afoot 
with sword and lanterns and daggers and link-lights, search- 
ing everywhere for Will Winter and Harry Percy, 

The search was useless. 

But why ? 

How had they escaped? 

As Grand Master of the Apprentices, Will Winter had pro- 
cured accurate plans of the building from other apprentices 
who had helped to repair it at different times, 

Therefore, being aware of One-eyed Ike’s treachery, he 
seized Harry by the arm, and whispered, 

“This way ; we will escape by a secret flight of back stairs 
that have not been used for years.”’ 

On the instant, then, while Ike was ascending, Will Winter 
had trodden heavily upon a small round stone on the dark 
landing, and to Harry’s astonishment a huge portion of the 
seeming solid wall was moved as if by magic! 

They entered the aperture, closed it again, and found 
themselves.on along flight of winding stairs that commmuni- 
cated with a moat on the land side of the Tower, 

“They reached the water’s edge, but here further progress 


| was stopped. 
MURDERER—IVAN’S CHARACTER GIVEN BY RAWLEY THE | 


“Can you swim, Harry?” 
“ Like a duck.” 
“Good! But can you dive?” 
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“Tike a seal!” was young Percy’s whispered reply. 

“Well, then, all is well. See yon little bridge? This moat 
is connected with the river by that bridge; the tide is high, 
the bridge flood-gates are open. We can swim or dive to our 
boat in the river ; but we had better dive. Allthe guards are 
on the look-out; they might shoot and hit us if we swim, 
Come, follow me, take a long breath and dive !” 

With these words Will Winter dived into the moat, and 
was quickly followed by Harry. 

. The distance was great, but so was their danger. 

When they touched the abutments under water they rose 
to the surface, and, under the shadow of the bridge, took a 
second long breath, and dived again and came up at the 
boat’s edge. 

All this was but the work of a few moments, so that Will 
Winter and Harry had got safely into their boat and rowed 
away rapidly ere the soldiers on the beach were fully in- 
formed of the confusion and excitement that reigned within 
the Tower. 

‘“Escaped! The boat gone also!” roared Rawley, in a 
perfect tempest of fury and passion, raving about and madly 
striding to and fro. 

“Yes, good Sir Master Rawley,’”’ answered the frightened 
and almost breathless officials. ‘‘We have searched every- 
where, and cannot find a single trace of the impudent 
rascals |” 

“Death and fury! We are not safe! And the bold, 
fearless, apprentices, too! ’Fore Heaven, there is a foul 
plot at work to liberate the notorious Blue Jacket, and we 
must look to it! Mark me, our lives are not worth a straw 
if these London apprentices do attack the Tower! All will 
be a scene of bloodshed and flames around us! Oh, would 
that I had been here when those two bold young impostors so 
shamelessly deceived all of ye, blockheads !” 

Those around full well knew Rawley’s fearful fits of 
passion, and dared not interrupt him in any way. 

“This vile Blue Jacket must be removed to a place of 
greater safety. Yea, this instant. Oh, that I could find a 
man that would cut his throat for me, ere the king knew 
aught about it !” 

At that moment loud knocks were heard at the Tower gates 
on the land side, 

‘Friends from the Forge wish to confer with your honour,” 
was the gate-keeper’s message. 

“Friends from the Forge at this dread hour of the morn- 
ing? Out upon such friends! Open not the gate to any 
from such a villanous quarter. Likely they are cut-throat 
friends or companions of the hardened young villain, Blue 
Jacket, in the cell above. Drive them away, and if they 
go not, tell the officer of the guard to fire upon the thieves 
and disperse them !” said Rawley, in fury, 

“But the chief of them told me to mention the name of 
Ivan, your honour, and all would be well,” said the gate- 
keeper. 

“Tyan, Ivan,” mused Rawley, for a moment. 

His countenance was instantly lit up with a triumphant 
look as he said quickly, 

‘‘Tyan? Oh, of course, admit him, Zhe very man I most 
desired !” 

Looking round upon those near him, he said, with a scowl, 
in cold, harsh tones, 

“Get ye gone! To your posts, each and all! I would be 
alone, I wish to speak in private with a man who has more 
heart, nerve, and courage, than all of ye! Away!” 

The vault-like chamber was cleared, and soon were heard 
the heavy footfalls of one approaching through the stone 
corridors, 

“Hecomes! This is the soulless, hardened villain Jefferies 
sometimes employs. He’s a ready and willing tool for the. 
most revolting crimes, He is sold both body and soul to the 
Demon of Darkness, I, too, will use him. Let him but 
speak a single word of this interview, and his career shall 
suddenly end |” 

Ivan, muffled up to the eyes with a long, heavy black cloak, 
strode into the room. 

Rawley spoke to him for some time in whispers, 

“You understand me ?” | ; 
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“JT do, and was fully informed of Biue Jacket’s arrest and 
inp here ak 

“ How knew you tha 

aS That is a rare I tell to no man. Few things happen to 
the Fly-by-Nights that I am not well informed of ; they are _ 
my bitterest enemies. Blue Jacket especially. 5 

“Then you willingly undertake his safe custody ? ; 

“T do, with the greatest pleasure ; IE shall gloat to see him 
writhe in chained ee 

‘You must not kill him. > Ls 

“Tam sorry for that, but yet will do your bidding if you 
promise he shall never be free again.” _ 

“That I can promise, and I know not if he may not shortly 
die !” 

“ Tf so, then, let me be his executioner.” 

“ Should such an order arrive you shall have that pleasure.” 

“Tis well,” answered Ivan, and his eyes glared with 
fiendish joy; “deliver him into my hands and not all the 
demons of darkness shall free him from the prison house in 
which Z will put him, Jt is underground and extends for 
miles. Ha, ha! no apprentices will find him there, I 
warrant.” 

Rawley gave orders that Blue Jacket should be led forth 
and delivered into Ivan’s hands. 

“You shall see how he trembles when his eyes fall on me,” 


_ gaid Ivan, in a fierce chuckle. 


In a few moments fotr gaolers appeared with Blue Jacket 
in their midst. 

As soon as his eyes glanced at Ivan’s dark form he started 
in surprise. é f 

Recovering himself he proudly reared himself to his full 
height, and, with looks of fearless disdain, he walked slowly 
under his heavy weight of chains ! 

Tvan and his followers led him forth from the Tower, with 
loud, derisive laughter, and soon they were far on their way 
to ‘“ the Forge.” 

When they had approached Ivan’s abode Blue Jacket was 
heavily and securely blindfolded. 

He knew not whither they led him, but felt certain he was 
destined to be frightfully tortured. 

One of Ivan’s men went in front and led the way, 

The procession entered “the Forge” noiselessly. 

Not one of Ivan’s men uttered a single word although their 
wild looks and gestures told too well the intense pleasure his 
capture afforded them, 

A trap-door was raised and the party descended into a very 
deep cellar. 

They traversed this for a few moments and then came to a 
second trap-door, upon opening which a sudden gust of cold, 
damp, gaseous air told Blue Jacket that his captors were con- 
signing him to some deep, subterranean cell. 

They mere now.in one of the many galleries of the old mine! 

They walked on for some time in dead silence, and then 
began to sing and curse and howl in wild and demon-like 


JOoy- 

This was the unlooked-for a hes and this the pale, 
handsome prisoner the sight of whom had caused Ned and Red 
Jacket such sudden astonishment and alarm! 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


RED JACKET’S BRAVERY AND BOLDNESS—A MAN TRANS- 
FIXED TO THE EARTH IN UTTER DARKNESS—ASTONISH=- 
MENT OF BLUE JACKET—THE DUNGEON UNDERMINED— 
THE FLIGHT—PERILOUS POSITION IN THE PIT—THE 
PURSUIT—HAILSTORM OF BULLETS AND A SHOWER OF 
STONES—NARROW ESCAPE—IVAN AND HIS RUFFIANS 
FOILED—HOW CAN BLUE JACKET ESCAPE ? 


Ir Ivan, when in his fierce joy he strode along the dark and 
silent gallery of the Mine, had only known that he was 
watched by two of Blue Jacket’s men, what an unearthly 
shout he would have raised and how he would have rushed 
with his followers upon Handsome Ned and Red Jacket in 
their hiding-hole | 

He knew it not, however, and with loud oaths pursued his 
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way to the dark, loathsome and stifling hole which he had 
destjned for his captive’s prison. 

One of his followers carried a small loaf and a jug of water 
for the prisoner’s fare. 

As Red Jacket gazed upon the pale but handsome features 
of his chief, as blindfolded and manacled he was led along to 
his dungeon, his very heart smote him with grief. 


Had he not been burdened with the helpless form of Scarlet 
Sam it is more than possible that he would have rushed forth 
and attacked both Ivan and his followers single-handed 
rather than that they should bear Blue Jacket away before 
his eyes, heavily laden with manacles and irons, 7 

As it was, however, he ground his teeth in desperate but 
impotent rage, and determined to follow Ivan and watch all 
his movements. 

Leaving Scarlet Sam in charge of Handsome Ned and tell- 
ing him to give him occasional sips from his brandy flask, he 
crept on his hands and knees and followed Blue Jacket. 

Ivan had not gone far beyond where Red Jacket had first 
perceived him when he turned down a small side gallery. 


From the rattling of bolts and bars and chains the spy con- 
cluded that the captors had reached their journey’s end and 
were about to incarcerate his chief in some strong secret 
dungeon. 

He was right, 

Upon his hands and knees he perceived Ivan, at some dis- 
tance down the side gallery, hand the lantern to one of his 
followers, and unlock a ponderous door that swung on its 
tusty hinges with a harsh, grating sound that smote his heart. 

The bandage was taken from the prisoner’s eyes, and he 
was rudely thrust into his.dungeon, with ‘many fierce oaths 
and imprecations. 

The bolts were again safely fastened, and with the rattling 
noise of many chains, Ivan turned on his heel and retraced 
his steps. 

‘‘He’s fast enough,” said Ivan, with a fiendish laugh. “I 
never had a prisoner that escaped me yet. I only wish I had 
received his death-warrant, that’s all.” 


“Ah, it would be a capital idea to chain him up beside 
Sam Scarlet, and let him have the pleasure of rotting with 
his follower,”’ said one. 

“True,” said Ivan, “I will think of that. I suppose Sam 
Scarlet is dead by this time, and the rats have half eaten 
him, Ha! ha! so much for the two Fly-by-Nights. We 
have not done with that band yet.” 

“There is Red Jacket——” 

“Yes, and Handsome Ned, and a score others that must 
die ere I have had full vengeance on them,” said Ivan, with 
a hungry growl. 

“T think it will be some time ere we manage to entrap 
Red Jacket and Handsome Ned, for they seem to be too 
artful. I wonder if the Eel or Nat Fathom has told of our 
designs upon them ?” asked one. 

‘‘Tf they have, so much the worse ‘for themselves,” said 
Ivan. “I wanted Nat Fathom to join me, but he scornfully 
refused to do so.” 

So speaking, Ivan and his men passed on their way home- 
ward to the Forge, nor did they perceive the dark figure of 
Red Jacket as he hid himself behind a pile of rubbish next 
the wall. 

They were as unaware of his presence as of Handsome 
Ned’s, who, with Scarlet Sam, was safely secreted in their 
hiding-hole. : 

The small and frequent sips of brandy which Ned gave to Sam 
so much revived him that after some time the half-fainting 
man recovered his consciousness, and spoke plainly of his 
horrible sufferings. 

Where Red Jacket was neither of them knew, and, as they 
now had no light, it was possible they might mistake their 
way. 2 | 
A length a soft whisper was heard. 

“Ned ?” 


“That you?” 
“Yes; speak low. Ivan 1s not yet far off.” 


‘What have they done with the captain ?” 
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eee is cast into a loathsome hole. Have you a flint and 
steel ?” 

“Yes ; but don’t light the lamp. It might discover us,” 

“T must ; I am going to dig out Blue Jacket.” 

Dig him out? What do you mean?” 

“Why, since we have no tools to force the bolts and bars 
or pick the padlocks, I am going to dig the door down. You 
take care of Sam; I'll look after Blue Jacket,” 

With this intention, Red Jacket, with his flint and steel, 
soon struck a light, and, with the old pickaxe on his shoulder, 
darkened his lantern so that a single ray might not be seen, 
he slowly, cautiously, and noiselessly stepped forward 
towards Blue Jacket’s dungeon. 

_ The nearer he approached the more he became convinced 
that there was some one beside the captain near him, 

He listened, but could not hear aught butthe heavy breath- 
ing of the captive. 

“He must breathe very quickly,” thought Red Jacket. 
“ He takes two breaths to my one; that may be on account 
of his sufferings, poor deyil.” 

With his hand on the wall, he felt his way to the prisoner’s 
dungeon, and paused as he touched the iron bars. 

“The ground is soft, and is a clayey soil,” he thought. “TI 
will dig a hole right wnder the massive door instead of 
digging the whole door out of the wall.” 

He noiselessly put down his dark lamp. 

“When the captain hears it strike he’ll wonder what the 
devil it is,’ thought Red Jacket. “I'll not speak to him yet 
awhile until I have dug a hole large enough for him to crawl 
through. I should like to turn on the light before I com- 
mence ; it’s too dangerous, though.” 

He raised the old pickaxe, and, swinging it round with his 
whole strength, struck soft earth. 

A sudden, convulsive groan responded to the stroke! 

Red Jacket started back in surprise. 

He could not have struck the ground. 

Yet what else was it ? 

He seized the lantern and slightly turned it on. 

The pick-axe had transfixed a map to the earth! 

It was one of Ivan’s followers, who had been left to guard 
Blue Jacket. 

He was half tipsy, and had laid down on the ground to 
sleep just before the dungeon door, 

He was dead! 

His eyes seemed starting out of their sockets, and his 
limbs were contracted with the intense and sudden agony he 
had endured. 

Death had been almost instantaneous, 

Surprised and horrified as he was, he could not but perceive 
Blue Jacket’s pale face peeping through his prison bars. 

“ Haste, Red Jacket, haste, or all may be lost. You have 
killed my gaoler ; it is one of Ivan’s most trusty men. Never 
mind ; haste !” 

Red Jacket did make haste. 

Unheeding the dead body, he worked hard at the soil under 
the doorway until soon a very large hole was made. 

He now handed the pick-axe through the bars to Blue 
Jacket, who laboured hard at the work inside, until at last 
the threshold of the dungeon was undermined, and the 
prisoner crept through the large hole that was made, 

Tying up the dangling chains, so that they might not jingle 
and cause an alarm, Red Jacket conducted his chief to where 
Handsome Ned was tending Scarlet Sam, 

With the greatest expedition and ease the three able- 
bodied men conveyed Sam to the mouth of the pit. 

“But how are we to ascend?” asked Ned. “The rope is 
broken ?” 

“Think you, Ned, that any of my men would let you re- 
main down here without making instant efforts to release 
you ?” said Blue Jacket. ‘‘No, no, trust them; they are all 
bound on oath, as you well know, to risk their lives for each 
other. How many hours is it since you first came down?” 

‘Oh, many.” 

‘Then I warrant me aid is nigh,” 

At that moment the noise of suppressed voices was heard 
at the top of the pit, 
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_In a few seconds a bran new rope of great strength came 
dangling down the pit. . 

“T told you so,” said Blue Jacket, pointing to the new 
rope, the end of which had two large hooks attached to it. 

“There is no time to be lost,” said Ned. “I thought I 
heard voices in the mine,” 

Red Jacket fastened the rope around Ned and Scarlet Sam, 
and the weight told those above that all was right, 

They were hauled up at a rapid rate. 

The noise of distant voices was now plainly heard, 

Tt was Ivan and his men! 

They had been to Blue-Jacket’s dungeon. 

They had discovered his escape, and their murdered 
comrade! 

They were raving with fury, and cursing and howling in 
the mine like so many demons, 

They were rushing towards the pit.. 

Every moment seemed an age to Blue Jacket and his faith- 
ful follower. 

The rope was not yet lowered to them, 

_ Lights were now rapidly approaching the pit, and both 
- could hear Ivan terribly cursing, 

‘* We shall have to fight, Red-Jacket,” said his chief, “and 
I have no weapons. Lend me your sword; you haye two 
pistols. We may yet escape from these fiends.” 

Ivan and his followers were now not more than twenty 
yards away. 

Blue-Jacket and Red-Jacket perspired with excitement. 

If the rope did not descend in another moment they were 
lost. 

It came ! 

Seating themselyes one on each hook, they slowly as- 
cended. 

The moment was one of peril and excitement. 

They had got some forty feet up the pit when Ivan and a 
gang of ferocious followers, lamp and cutlass in hand, stood 
looking up the shaft, cursing and swearing in the most 
frightful manner, 

‘“ There is no one in the shaft,” said one, 

‘‘ Liar !” roared Ivan, “ Don’t I hear the windlass working ? 
Send a bullet whistling after them, whoever it is |” said he. 

At that moment several of his men discharged their pistols 
up the pit with a loud shout of rage and anticipated 
triumph. 

The bullets whistled past Red-Jacket and his chief, but 
happily did not hit them. 

The leaden hail, however, struck the sides of the pit, and 
loosened a mass of brickwork and stones, which showered 
down upon the startled men below, and knocked many of them 
senseless to the earth, 

They fired again and again. 

The more they did so, the greater was the deadly shower of 
bricks and stones. 

When Blue-Jacket safely reached the top of the pit he was 
so much excited and faint with his long sufferings, weakness, 
- and heavy weight of chains, that when he trod the floor of 
the cavern he fainted, and would have tumbled headlong into 
the pit again had not the strong arm of brave Red Jacket 
Beized and dragged him away from the dark and yawning 
brink, 

But yet, how were they to escape? 

The ‘‘ Kel” and others, it is true, had managed to purchase 
anew rope, and had returned to Aaron’s hoyse, but they had 
been pursued by officers who recognised them, and now the 
slop-seller’s dwelling was occupied by a guard, who were 
searching everywhere for their place of concealment, 





CHAPTER XLV. 


WILL WINTER IS CAPTURED BY THE “TERRET’’ AND AGAIN 
THRUST INTO PRISON. 


WILL WINTER and his bold crew of Watermen’s Appprentices 
were highly elated at the success of their adventure. 

Will arranged his plan for the following night to rescue 
Blue-Jacket from the Tower. 
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“ But,” said he, ‘although I could by my authority sum- 
mon every apprentice in London, yet I don’t think if wise to ‘4 
do so, His escape can be managed without a popular 
tumult ; therefore,” he said, particularly addressing the Ap- 
prentices who had rescued him from gaol, “as you also are 
high in authority, see that no more than a dozen stout-hearted 
young men assemble to assist me to-morrow nights abe 

“But, you know, sir, your own private difficulties ! 4 ey 
answered, alluding to the awful charge which Ivan had pre- 
ferred against him. “ What must we do in case anything 
should befall you ?” . , 

‘‘ It 4s sufficient that I assure you that Tam innocent. Make 
no moyement among the Apprentices until the last moment, 
even should you see me on the way to a gallows, 

‘‘Why not? Must we see our -honoured Grand-Master so 
degraded ?” , F ‘ 

‘ Never mind the apparent disgrace. It is sufficient, I say 
again, that you and the whole body of Apprentices know of 
my entire innocence, Mark me, the authorities do not know 
who or what Lam. Ifthe Apprentices make any premature 
move in my fayour it will disclose all; I shall be removed 
from London, and tried, if not, indeed, executed, at some 
town milesaway. If anything should befall me between this 
and to-morrow night lay your plans quietly, and watch the 
course of events. Let your best and heaviest blows fall in 
the very nick of time.” : 

The boat had now reached Westminster Stairs. 

Will Winter disembarked, and the friends for the time 
being separated. 

Will Winter, alone and sad of heart at the fearful charge 
under which he had been thrust into prison, was slowly 
wending his way to a friend’s house. 

He would, indeed, have gone to Michael, the cloth-worker’s, 
his beloved old master, but he full well knew, from the words 
of his vile accusers, that robbery, if not murder, had been 
committed there. 

What horrible crimes were these to be accused of } 

No one who had ‘ever known him would for a moment 
imagine him capable of such atrocities. 

And to his beloved old master, too, Michael, the cloth- 
worker, a man that was universally lovedand respected by all 
his fellow citizens, yea, from the lord mayor himself down to 
the commonest night constable. 

No, no, Will Winter was too well born ; he was too much 
of a true gentleman, youth as he was, to soil his hands in any 
work so dirty and abominable in the sight of all men, 

Yet, what was he to do ? 

He could not go home, 

Whither must he hide? 

Would he hide himself? 

No! 

With a brave bold heart, he resolved to surrender himself 
to justice and stand the accusation against him. 

Yes, he had resolved to do this after he had rescued brave 
Blue-Jachet fron Lambeth Tomer, but not until that was ac- 
complished ! 

With this resolve in mind, he slowly, sorrowfully, and 
thoughtfully wended his way along the silent streets, 

But he had been watched ! 

A posse of men had seen him land from the boat at West- 
minster Stairs ! . 

One of them, screened behind an old wharf, had heard their 
whole conversation about Captain Blue-Jacket ere they had 
separated ! 

This cunning spy and eaves-dropper waited until Will 
Winter had parted from his courageous young friends, for he 
feared to approach him in such company, 

He knew too well, and several very ugly scars upon his nose, 
cheeks and brow, could bear good testimony as to what the 
London Apprentices could do when fully aroused. 

He had more than once suffered at their hands in street 
brawls, and long ago had wisely made up his mind never to 
attach more than one at a time. 

_ For he full well knew that it was the boast of all Appren- 
tices that any one of them was more than @ matoh for four 
night constables ! | 


When, therefore, this sneaking spy saw Will Winter part 
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from Harry, Darby, and the Watermen’s Apprentices, he 
followed him cat-like, cautiously bidding his comrades to 
keep close and within hail. 

Seeing Will enter along narrow street, out of which there 
was but one turning, he directed his friends to run round the 
houses and lay in wait to intercept him at the corner. 

He himself, however, followed Will, and at last accosted 
him just as he approached the spot where, the constables were 
concealed and ready to pounce upon him. 

“ Wine night, young gentleman ?” he said, 

“Tt is so, good citizen,” Will replied, “a beautiful night.” 

“ Do you go far ?” 

“ Not very far,” Will replied, ‘“ why do you ask ?” 

_ Oh, I thought if you were going any distance, we might 
go in company, for though not a timid man, I fear to meet 
cut-throats and robbers on the way.” 

“Cut-throats and robbers?” said Will, looking full in the 
face of the spy, ‘‘ methinks you have not much to be robbed 
of, friend, even did you meet robbers ; and as to cut-throats, 
looking at your battered ugly face, and its many scars and 
black patches, I trow thou lookest a cut-throat thyself,” 

“You seem inclined to be merry at my expense, my fine 
young gentleman.” 

** And why should I not? I am young yet, and have my 
name and fortune to make in the world. It would go hard 
with me if a youth of eighteen summers did not laugh and 
make merry at such hob-goblin notions as robbers and cut- 
throats, so long as I have an arm and strength to wield a 
sword, pistol, dagger, or even a quarter-staff.” 

“Since you fear not anything then, young sir, and do not 
quail at any of the famous Blue-Jacket gang attacking thee, 
might I ask your name?” 

Will Winter, for a moment, hesitated, but at last commanded 
his hesitation and said boldly, - 

“JT know not what right such an ugly rogue as thee hast to 
ask me that, but, as I’m not ashamed of myself or family, or 
any act of mine in life, my name is Will Winter, what might 
thine be ?” 

“They call me the ‘ Ferret,’” 

“The ‘Ferret ?’ and for why, pray ?” 

“ Because, they say, there is not another man in England 
can find out thieves and rogues as well as I.” 

“Oh, indeed,” Will replied with a hearty laugh, ‘‘and yet 
you pretend to be afraid of them,” 

“Tam; thatis to say, I fear to meet more than one at a 
time,” the Ferret replied with a low, cunning laugh. 

‘“‘ And is there some rogue at large now, then, thou’rt after 
that keeps thee out so late to-night?” asked Will, turning 
slightly pale. . 

“Indeed, there is,” the Ferret replied, sidling close to the 
young apprentice and astonished at his coolness and indif- 
ference. 

“What is he accused of ?” 

“ Of robbery and——” 
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What else 2” 

** Of murder.” 

‘But suppose he is innocent 2” 

Ges that he is not; we have witnesses to prove every- 
ing.” 

“ What’s his name, then ?” 

“ Will Winter !” was the quick reply, 

The Ferret seized him and presented a pistol at his head. 

Jn an instant he was surrounded by those who were lying in 
wait at the corner of the silent street. ; 

For a moment, Will was taken off his guard by the sudden 
arrest. 

The next instant, he resolved to free himself from his 
captors, and then voluntarily go and surrender himself aiter 
Blue-Jacket’s release. 

At any other time, a tussle, desperate or otherwise, with 
half a dozen officers, would have pleased him, but now his 
strength seemed to fail him. 

The thought of his master’s death disheartened him, and he 
felt powerless to resist, 

Meekly as a child, he went with the officers towards a 
neighbouring round-house, and was consigned to a strong c2 

“When shall I be tried?” he faintly asked of the gaoler., 

“Well, young man, as far as I knows, they won’t be long 
aboutit, The sessions sit to-morrow, and as this barbarous 
affair of old Michael the cloth-worker, has reached the ears of 
all the principal aldermen, the lord mayor, and the king him- 
self, I hear they will try you to-morrow, and decently swing 
you off the gallows on the next day.” 

* So quick as that ?” 

“ Aye, true, the sooner the better, says everybody ; for it’s 
whispered about that you have something to do with the 
United ’Prentices and Blue-Jacket’s band ; it ain’t likely they’ll 
keep yow long on their hands, for they might attempt to rescue 
you.” 

“ Will the execution, then, be private ?” i 

** Aye, true, as private as can be; they'll let nobody know 
anything about it till the last minute like, for fear of a riot 
or some disturbance. We knows you, you know,” 

* Who am IJ, then?” 

“Why, thee be’st the Grand Master and President o’ the 
London Apprentices, as mild and modest and humble as thee 
looks. Never fear, Master Will, we'll take care thee dostna 
break out o’ gaol again, mind ye.” 

So saying, the crusty old turnkey slammed the door, and 
locked and barred it, leaving the prisoner in total darkness. 

While Will Winter sat sad and melancholy he heard some 
one outside clambering up to his prison window. . 

In a moment a head appeared at the grating but the face 
Will could not identify, for it was masked. 

The unknown said, hurriedly, 

“Wear nothing! Weknow all! Blue Jacket is free!” 

In an instant the head disappeared again, 

(Zo be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 80.) 
———.——_ 


*<T don’t somehow like his looks myself,’ said Spackman, “ and 
I thinks as how he’s been rether more of a tory than a whig ; but 
that’s nothing to the purpose now ; and he’s at our fire, and we’ve 
broken hoecake together ; so we cannot rake up the old ashes to 
make a dust with.” 

“© No, surely not,” was the reply of Spencer. ‘‘ Even though we 
knew him to be a tory, that cause of former quarrel should occasion 
none now. But it should produce watchfulness and caution. I’m 
glad to see that you have not forgot your old business of scouting in 
the swamp.” 

‘© Kin t forget it, major ?”’ demanded Spackman, in tones which, 
though whispered, were full of emphasis, as he laid his ear to the 
earth to listen. c 

‘¢ James has finished supper, Major—that’s his whistle to tell me 
so, and I’ll jest step back to make it cl’ar to him how we're to keep 
up the watch to-night.” 


* Count me in your arrangements, Spackman, as I am one of you 
for the night,” said the major. : 

*¢ By no sort of means,’’ was the reply. ‘The night must be 
shared between James and myself. Ef so be you warts to keep 
company with one or t’other of us, why that’s another thing, and, 
of course, you can do as you please.” 

<¢ We'll have no quarrel on the subject, Joel,” said the officer, 
good-naturedly, as they returned to the camp together. 

The arrangements of the party were soon made. Spencer re- 
yiewed his offer at the fire to take lis part in the watch ; and the 
Scotchman, Macnab, volunteered his services also ; but tlie offer of 
the latter was another reason why that of the former should be 
declined. Spackman was resolute to have everything his own way ; 
and while James Gray went out upon his lonely rouiids, he busie 
himself in cutting bushes and making a sort of a tent for the use of 
his late commander. Mrs. Gray and Lucy slept in the waggon. 
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The Scotchman stretched himseif with little effort before the fire; 
while Joel Spackman, wrapping himself up in his cloak, crouched 
under the waggon body, with his back resting partly against one of 
the wheels. From time to time herose and thrust additional brands 
into the fire, looked up at the night, and round upon the little en- 
campment, then sunk back to his perch and stole a few moments, 
at intervals, of uneasy sleep. The first two hours of the watch 
were over, and James Gray was relieved. The youth, however, 
felt in no mood for sleep, and taking his seat by the fire, he drew 
from his pocket a little volume, and by the fitful flame of the 
resinous light-wood, he prepared, in this rude manner, to make up 
for the precious time his youth had lost in the stirring events of the 
preceding seven years, consumed in war. He was surprised at this 
employment by his late commander, who, himself sleepless, now 
emerged from the bushes and joined Gray at the fire. The youth 
had been rather a favourite with Spencer. They had both been 
reared in the same neighbourhood, and the first military achieve- 
ments of James had taken place under the eye, and had met the 
approbation of his officer. The difference of their ages was just 
such as to permit of the warm attachment of the youth without 
diminishing any of the reverence which should be felt by the 
inferior. Gray was not more than seventeen, and Spencer was 

erhaps thirty-four—the very prime of manhood. They sat by the 

re and talked of old times and told old stories with the hearty 
glee and good nature of the young. Their mutual inquiries led to 
the revelation of their several objects in pureniie the present 
journey. Those of James Gray were scarcely, indeed, to be con- 
sidered his own. They were plans and purposes of his uncle, and 
it does not concern this narrative that we should know more of 
their nature than has already been revealed. But, whatever they 
weré, they were as freely unfolded to his hearer as if they had been 
brothers, and Spencer was quite as frank in his revelations as his 
companion. He, too, was on his way to Charleston, from whence 
he was to take passage for England. 


“‘ Tam rather in a hurry to reach town,” he said, ‘‘as I learn 
that the Falmouth packet is preparing to sail for England in a few 
days, and I must go in her.” 
© For England, major !”” exclaimed the youth, with unaffected 
astonishment. 

- Yes, James, for England. But why ?—what astonishes you ?” 

“6 Why, lord !”? exclaimed the simple youth, ‘ if they only knew 
there, as I do, what a cutting and slashing you used to make among 
their red-coata, Ireckon they’d hang you to the first hickory.” ° 

‘© Oh, no ! scarcely,’”’ said the other, with a smile. 

“‘ But I reckon you’ll change your name, major?” continued 
the youth. 

‘‘ No,”’? responded Spencer, ‘‘if I did that, I should lose the 
object of my voyage. You must know, James, that an old relative 
has left me a good deal of money in England, and I can only get it 
by proving that I am Lionel Spencer ; so you see I must carry my 
own name, whatever may be the risk.” 


‘© Well, major, you know best; but I do think if they could only 
have a guess of what you did among their sodgers at Hobkirk’s 
and Cowpens, and Eutaw, and adozen other places, they’d find 
some means of hanging you up, peace or no peace. But I don’tse 
what occasion you have to be going cl’ar away to England for 
money, when you’ve got a sight of your own already.” 

‘* Not so much as you think for,” replied the major, giving an 
involuntary and uneasy glance at the Scotchman, who was 
seemingly sound asleep on the opposite side of the fire. ‘‘ There is, 
you know, but little money in the country at any time, and I must 
get what I want for my expenses when I reach Charleston. I have 
just enough to carry me there.” 


‘© Well, now, major, that’s mighty strange. I always thought 
that you was about the best off of any man in our ae ; but if 
you’re strained so close, I’m thinking, major,—if so be you 
wouldn’t think me too presumptuous,—you’d better let me lend you 
a guinea orso that I’ve got to spare, and youcan pay me back 
when you get the English money.” 

And the youth fumbled in his bosom for a little cotton wallet, 
which, with its limited contents, was displayed in another instant 
to the eyes of the officer. 

“No, no, James,” said the other, putting back the generous 
tribute ; ** [ have quite enough to carry me to Charleston, and 
when there I can easily get a supply from the merchants. But I 
thank you, my good fellow, for your offer. You are a good fellow, 
James, and I will remember you.” 


It is needless to pursue their conversation further. The night 
passed away without any alarms, and at dawn the next day the 
whole party were engaged in making preparation for a start. Mrs. 
Gray was soon busy in getting breakfast in readiness. Major 
Spencer consented to remain with them until it was over; but the 
Scotchman, after returning thanks very civilly for his accontmodp- 
tion of the night, at once resumed his journey. His course F 
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ike their own, to lie below; but he neither declared his route, nor 
pecavel the least desire to know that of Spencer. The latter had 
no disposition to renew those inquiries from which the stranger 
seemed to shrink the night before, and he acoorine ly suffered pa 
to depart with a quiet farewell, and the utterance of a good-nature ; 
wish, in which all the parties joined, that he might have a pleasan 
ourney. 
? When he was fairly out of sight, Spencer said to Spa Fl 

“Had I liked that fellow’s looks, nay, had I not positively distket 
them, I should have gone with him. As it is, I will remain an 
share your breakfast.” : ft 

The repast being over, all parties set forward; but Spencer, a er 
keeping along with them for a mile, took his leave also. The '® By 
waggon pace at which the family travelled did not suit the hig rep 
spirited cavalier, and it was necessary, as he assured them, that he 
should reach the city in two nights more. 

They parted with many regrets, as truly felt as they were warmly 
expressed ; and James Gray never felt the tedium of waggon travel- 
ing to be so severe as throughout the whole of that day when he 
separated from his favourite captain. But he was too stout-hearted 
a lad to make any complaint, and his dissatisfaction only showed 
itself in his unwonted silence and over-anxiety, which his steed 
seemed to feel in common with himself, to go rapidly ahead. Thus 
the day passed, and the wayfarers at its close had made a progress 
of some twenty miles from sun to sun. Sa? 

The same precautions marked their encampment this night as the 
last, and they rose in better spirits with the next morning, the 
dawn of which was very bright and pleasant and encouraging. A 
similar journey of twenty miles brought them to the place of bivouac 
as the sun went down, and they prepared as usual for their 
securities and supper. They found themselves on the edge ofa very 
dense forest of pines and scrubby oaks, a portion of which was 
swallowed up in a deep bay—so called in the dialect of the country 
@ swamp-bottom, the growth of which consisted of mingled ) 
cypresses and bay-trees, with tupola, gum, and dense thickets of 
low, stunted shrubbery, cane grass, and dwarf willows, which filled 
up every interval between the trees, and to the eye barred out every 
human intruder. 

This bay was chosen as the background for the camping party. 
Their waggon was wheeled into an area on a gentle rising ground 
in front, under a pleasant shade of oaks and hickories, with a lonely 
pine rising loftily in occasional spots among them. 

Here the horses were taken out, and James Gray prepared to 
kindle up a fire; but, looking for his axe, it was unaccountably 
missing, and after a fruitless search of half an hour, the party came 
to the conclusion that it had been left on the spot where they had 
slept last night. 

This was a disaster, and while they meditated in what manner to 
repair it, a negro boy appeared in sight, passing along the road at 
their feet, and driving before him a small herd of cattle. 

From him they learned that they were only a mile or two from & 
farmstead, were an axe might be borrowed; and James, leaping on. 
his horse, rode forwards in the hope to obtain one. 

He found no difficulty in his quest, and, having obtained it from 
the farmer, who was also a tavern-keeper, he casually asked if 
Major Spencer had not stayed with him the night before. He was 
somewhat surprised when told that he had not. 

“There was one man stayed with me last night,” said the farmer, 
*‘ but he didn’t call himself a major, and didn’t much look like one.” 

** He rode a fine sorrel horse—tall, bright colour, with white fore 
foot, didn’t he ?” asked James. 

** No, that he didn’t. He rode a powerful black, coal black, and 
not a bit of white about him.” 

“‘That was the Scotchman! But I wonder the major didn’t stop 
with you. He must have rode on. Isn’t there another house near 
you, below 2?” 

“‘Not one. There’s ne’er a'house either above or below for a 
matter of fifteen miles. I’m the only man in all that distance 
thac’s living on this road, and I don’t think your friend could have 
gone below, as I should have seen him pass. I’ve been all day out 
there in that field before your eyes, clearing up the brush.” 

Somewhat wondering that the major should have turned aside 
from the track, though without attaching to it any importance at 
that particular moment, James Gray took up the borrowed axe, 
and hurried back to the encampment, where the toil of cutting an 
extra supply of light-wood to meet the exigencies of the ensuing 
night sufficiently exercised his mind as well as his body to prevent him 
from meditating upon the seeming strangeness of the circumstance. 


(70 be continued.) 
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THE PROCESSION TO THE GALLOWS.—See Page 93. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


THE TRIAL OF WILL WINTER—THE PACKED JURY—THE 
CRUEL JUDGE—THE PERJURED WITNESSES—THE SEN- 
TENCE OF DEATH, 


IF ever a youth was in a deplorable and really hopeless con- 
dition it was Will Winter. 

Lonely in his cell he sat revolving in his mind what he had 
ever done in his lifetime to deserve such merciless animosity 
on the part of so many ruffianly, heartless and conscienceless 
enemies. 

If he were allowed time to consider over his situation, and 
procure legal aid and advice, it might, perhaps, be of sery 
tohim, But this time was not allowed. 
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which he knew nothing and would be assuredly condemned 

for the perjured statements of Ivan and Andy were 

strong against him. 
No. 12. 
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Even the judge he knew not. 

He enquired of the gaoler the name of his judge; but, if he 
knew, he did not say. 

All that Will Winter could glean from his stony-hearted 
gaoler was that the authorities in some way had discovered 
that he was one of the chief Apprentices, and in league to 
some degree with Captain Blue-Jacket and his valiant band, 
and were, therefore, going to make a speedy example of him. 

Judge of his horror, then, when early in the morning they 
led him to the Criminal Court, he discovered, sitting on the 
judge’s bench, the greatest and bitterest foe the London Ap- 
prentices had— 

*) gudge Jefferies, surnamed “ the bloody butcher !” 

‘Up:tothis moment Will Winter had some faint hopes of 
-elearing. himself, but when he entered the court, and caught 
the snmiling, cunning, treacherous glance and villanous 
‘igonical a e: his blood-thirsty red-headed judge his heart 
‘gat t in im, 
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The trial was comparatively quiet and secret, for but few 
good citizens or the populace at large had even heard of 
Michael the cloth-worke1’s murder. 

This was exactly what Judge Jefferies desired. 

He knew that. the Apprentices hated him, and also knew 
that they disliked, if, indeed they did not hate the policy of 
the king and his obnoxious ministry. 

Nothing could better please him, therefore, than, to use the 
judge’s own words, “make short work of the apprentices” in 
the person of Will Winter. 

There was a jury present, it was true, but from their cada- 
verous, evil looks Master Will saw that it was “a packed 
jury ” especially got up to hang him ! 

Judge Jefferies himself was in great haste to get the trial 
over and have the prisoner safely consigned to some strong 
dungeon, for he feared there would be a general rising of the 
London Apprentices if they knew that Will Winter was cen- 
demned, and he also trembled as he sat upon the bench to 
think they might unexpectedly surround and attack the court 
ere the trial was over. 

For these weighty and personal considerations, therefore, 
the judge pushed forward the trial. 

Ivan, who had been secretly advised the night before of 
what was to take place, left the Forge in company of his 
faithful Andy, and appeared in court, looking grim, and ugly, 
and revengeful, 

When Judge Jefferies perceived that Iyan and Andy were 
the chief and only witnesses against the prisoner his small, 
green, devilish eyes sparkled with fiendish delight. 

They mounted the witness box, and gaye their testimony 
just as they had before. , 

When Ivan had concluded Jefferies remarked side-ways so 
that the picked jury could hear him, Soprns 

‘““A fine, hard-working, honest man that fellow Ivan is, a 
staunch man to his king and country, His evidence could 
not be more clear or more conclusive—that is quite enough— 
more than sufficient to hang the shameless young yillain who 
stands smiling in the dock,” : 

Andy was the next person called, : 

Heentered the witness-box with a bold, defiant face, and 
without a blush or the slightest hesitation corroborated all 
that Ivan had said, but added much more out of his ready 
imagination that increased the enormity, cruelty, and villany 
of Will’s supposed guilt. . : ‘ 

“An excellent witness, a capital witness,” Judge Jefferies 
chuckled, at the conclusion of Andy’s testimony, “it could not 
be better ; he deserves well of the king for his boldness, 
bravery, and coolness.” 

The judge asked Will if he wished to cross-examine the 
two heartless witnesses who had thus cruelly sworn his 
life away ; byt this arent mercy was all hypocrisy, for 
he felt certat ; from the hurry of his trial, the smiling faces 
of the packed jury, and the demon-like judge then making a 
mockery of human justice, that one and all had resolved on 
his death. 

He, therefore, with a bold front, but with a sickly, con- 
temptuous smile, told the judge that he scorned to ask a 
single question of two such well-known ruffians as Andy and 
Tyan. 

“ Haye you any witnesses?” J efferies asked, with an ironical 
augh. 

“T have not ; you have not given me time eyen to think 
of any. You have resolyed to kill me; do so, then; let my 
blood be upon your head,” | 

«Then, if you have no witnesses——’’ Jefferies began. 

‘He has a witness,” said the voice of a female in court, 
pushing her way into the witness-hox, 

Will Winter looked around for a moment, and then sank on 
to a seat, 

Tt was the cloth-worker's daughter ! 

“Who are you, bold wench, that dares thus intrude upon 
the time and patience of the court?” Jefferies said, biting his 
bloodless lips, and turning deadly pale, 

“T am Annie, the cloth-worker’s daughter,” she replied, 
boldly, with flashing eyes, ‘Iam the daughter of the mur- 
dered man, Will Winter did no¢ commit the robbery and 
murder |” sab 5 


instant ; if she screams again, throttle her ! 
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‘‘ How know you this, wench ?” said Jefferies, scowling. 

** My father, before he died, confessed to me that it was two 
villains who did the horrid deed ; but mot Will Winter, his 
beloved apprentice.” 

“Tut, tut, wench, you are raying. Remove her from the 
witness-box, put her out of court, the testimony of those two 
respectable men, Ivan and Andrew, is overwhelming and 
blasting. They saw it, gentlemen of the jury ; besides, we 
cannot admit the unsupported assertions of an old, bewildered 
and dying man. Put the impudent wench out of court this 

Tut, tut! away 


with the young baggage |” 

“He is not guilty! He is not the murderer! Hear me, 
hear me, in the name of all that’s holy | Tl tell you all! I 
see one of the murderers in court! I saw him rush from the 
house with my father’s money, I saw them hide in the gar- 
den. Mercy! Spare him! Hear me! He is innocent |! 
Oh, God, they will kill Master William! Ivan and Andy 
are the cruel mur——” 

“ Away with the frantic, raving baggage!” said Jefferies, 
rising in anger from his seat. ‘Silence her! throttle her, 
officers, she may raise a commotion and riot in the City! 
Now, then, to dispatch business,” said the red-headed, re- 
morseless judge, addressing the jury in a hurried and 
confident manner, ‘You have, of course, made up your 
minds? He is guilty, of course?” 

“We find him guilty—unanimously |!’ was the reply of the 
packed jury, rubbing their hands in apparent delight. 
~ “Of course you do! of course you do}! said Jefferies, nod- 
ding in approbation. “Perfectly right ; you couldn’t bring 
in any other verdict in face of such direct testimony. In fact, 
you dared not, or I should haye had him hung on my own 
responsibility, that’s all. Now, prisoner,” said Jefferies, in a 
great hurry to leave the court, “you haye been found guilty 
of robbery and murder by a fair and intelligent jury of your 
own countrymen, what have you to say why J should not 
pass sentence upon you? You have the right to speak, you” 
know, but, before you begin, I would inform you that you — 
must be quick about it, for I eannot fritter away my precious 
time with such villanous rascals as you, If you are too long 
I shall pass sentence first, and leave the court ; “you may talk 
till doom’s-day after I’ve gone, for all Z care. * Come, now, 
quick, what haye you got to say?” | 

For a moment Master Winter spoke not, 

_ He fel certain that his trial had been nothing else than an 
infamous moekery, but he rose and said, . et) 

‘Both judge and jury hear me, and, moreover, remember 
my words! You came not here to try me, but to condemn 

‘Tut, tut, this insolegee cannot be tolerated for a ma- 
ihe !”’ said the judge, in a furious passion. 

{tT may die, as, perhapa, I shall, on an ignominjons gallows 
when the sun rises to-morrow ; but you will live Q repent 
your bloody work ! My blood be upon your hea gs! Lam 
as innocent as a child unborn.” . 

“Shame ! shame!’ cried several burly fellows in court. 

“We shall not permit this in an English court of justice !” 
foamed J eee ieee about uneasily in his seat. 

ave been trie a packed jury of hireli i 
the ‘ bloody butcher’ for a Hades y _ cha esa 

‘Shame! shame !’ 

“Down with ‘bloody’ Jefferies !’’ shouted some 

i Be ne ! silence him!” roared Jefferies, 

wo stout officers instantly laid rough and yiolent hands 
upon Will Winter, who, with asmi 
and ‘sium ead ete a4 ile of confidence, innocence, 
‘You need not use violence; tak 
am prepared to hear my doom 1 2 yor hans nea aa 


‘‘ Well, then, young rascal,” said Jefferies, “ | 
such a hardened wretch in all my ex Sientatt ina Gober 
on a black velvet cap, he said very hurriedly, as if it were a 
very common and every-day occurrence with him, “the sen- 
tence is that you be taken from this court, confined in jail 
until to-morrow morning, then to be led to the gallows and 
there to be hung by the neck until you are dead !” Ya 

So saying, Judge Jefferies smiled like a demon, and slipping 
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from his seat on the bench, hurriedly left the court by a side 
door and disappeared, 

«Murder !” 

«Shame |” 

“ The lad is innocent !” ‘ 

“The jury was packed! All of them are crayvens !” 

“They are not true Englishmen |’ 

«They are all hirelings in the pay of Bloody Jefferies |” 

Such were the cries of many who had managed to sqiieezé 
themselves into court to hear the mysteriously hurried 
trial. 

When Ivan and Andy endeavoured to get through the 
crowd of excited auditors they were instantly recogniséd and 
hooted. “yt =H 

“Kill’em! Kill ’éth |” 7 

“ Down with the perjured villains !” 

* Cut out their lying hearts !” © 

"They belong to a garg of cut-throats at the ‘ Forge |’” 

“They are two of Jefferies’s paid assassins |” 

Such were the cries of the angry people. 

It was fortunate for Ivan, and Andy, his disciple in wieked- 
ness, that they escaped by a side door, through the con- 
nivance of certain officials, or they would otherwise have been 
torn to pieces, ) 

For afew moments all was a scene of the direst confusion, 
noise and deafening uproar. 

A body of soldiers, with levelled bayonets, were called in, 
and not until then was the court fully cleared. 

Unconscious of all he heard, or of anything that was passing 
around him, Will Winter stood in the felon’s dock, looking 
deadly pale and perfectly stupefied, with the death sentence 
still ringing in his ears. | 

“Come, come, you mustn’t stand there gaping all day,” said 
a rough, hardened gaoler, sieziug him by the collar and rudely 
dragging him forth. ‘“ Perhaps you like to see this hubbub 
around ye? Come, this way,” he said, dragging Will Winter 
through a small side door out of the court. _ 

Through several small passages they led him, but whither 
he knewnot. _ 

It seemed as if he was walking underground. | 

At last they arrived at the door of a cold, damp, strong 
cell, 

They thrust him in before them, and, perfectly exhausted: 
he sank upon a rude bench. 

* Doomed to die !” He gasped at length, asif awakening from 
some horrible dream; “to hang like a dog! No, no, surely 
Imust be dreaming. They would not; they could not be so 
hasty abotit such a weighty matter as a man’s life. It, cannot 
be, Tell me,am I not raving? Is it not all some dreadful 
nightmare ?” he asked the two gaolers, 

“Nay, nay, it be no dream, young man,” one answered, 
with & gruff, hoarse, pitiless laugh; “thee never was saner 
than thee art now.” 

“ Master Jefferies don’t take long to finish a man off, eh; 
partner ?” said the other, with a grin. 

‘No, mate; he’s the one to give the hangman plenty 0” 
work, I’ve known the judge to condemn a hundred in one 
day. A tidy day’s work, eh?” 

“T believe ye,” the other replied; ‘‘a pretty round batch» 
that; for the hangman to dispose on.” 

With such cruel and rude jests the two hardened gaolers 
slanimed the cell door to and securely bolted it | 

Will Winter was doomed to die; he was to be hung on the 
morrow ! 

In sorrow of heart he sank upon his knees in the lonely cell, 
and floods of tears gushed from his eyes. 

“Oh, my poor old mother! this will break her heart. And 
my little brother, Frank; who will protect him when I am 
gone? His brother to die ona gallows! Oh, what misery ! 
What a lasting disgrace !” | 

He would have spoken more, but his heart was too full. 

He fell fainting upon the stone floor of his cell a convicted 
burglar and murderet ! 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


HARRY RELATES HIS ADVENTURES TO HIS FATHER—LAURA’S 
DELIGHT AT BLUE-JACKET’S FAME—ESCAPE FROM THE 
SLOPSELLER’S—BLUE-JACKET’S RENDEZVOUS—HARRY AND 
DARBY RESOLVE TO RESCUE WILL WINTER—THE WEAK- 
NESS oF RED-JACKET AND HANDSOME NED, 


WILL WINTER’s sudden arrest and speedy trial was not 
even dreamed of by those who knew him. 

When Blue-Jacket, Handsome Ned, Red-Jacket, and others 
had escaped from the Slopseller’s premises, and eluded the 
officers by an underground passage which had been discovered 
by the “ Hel;” they made their way as quickly as possible 
towards the rendezvous of the “ Fly-by-Nights,’ which was 
situated in asuburban spot known as Tottenham Court. 


‘The first news which greeted their arrival was, that theit 
friend the Grand Master of the London Apprentices had been 
seized by the ‘ Ferret,” and accused of murder. 


As much as this surprised and incensed Blue-Jacket and 
his brave companions, they were incapable of rendering any 
immediate assistance to Will Winter, for the sufferings, con- 
finement, exeitements, and fatigues which they had all under-. 
gone for the past few days, had prostrated them completely, 


Blue-Jacket and his companions were furious indeed to 
hear the sad news, and made sure, from what he could hear, 
that the murder must have been the work of Ivan and his 
gang, who were bitterly opposed, not only to the “ Fly-by- 
Nights,” but particularly to the London Apprentices. 


Therefore, although he could not sally forth himself, he sent 
a trusty messenger of his band to seek out Will’s place of 
concealment, and to assure him that he would be watched 
both day and night by some of his men, and every possible 
assistance rendered to him. 


Harry Percy, in the meanwhile, had returned to his father, 
after his night’s adventure with Master Winter, and, creatly to 
his aged father’s delight, told himof his miraculous escape 
from shipwreck, and his daring capture of all his piratical 
captors, 

While harrating to his sister Laura, his little brother, and 
Jessie, Blue-Jacket’s gallantry in releasing Darby and himself 
from prison, he observed that Laura frequently blushed scarlet, 
and seemed never satisfied in asking all manner of curious 
questions about that dashing and handsome young leader of 
the “ Fly-by-Nights.” 

While thus engaged in a lengthy narration of all things 
that had happened to him of late, a servant entered and in- 
formed Harry that Darby, his favorite groom, had ridden up 
to the mansion in the greatest haste, and demanded to see him 
on the instant. 


‘‘ Wishes to see me, instantly ?” roused Harry, in momen- 
tary astonishment; “ What can he want of me?” 

‘T know not; sir, but his horse was all a-foam, and he 
looked deadly pale.” 

He flew down the long flight of stone stairs with great ease 
and agility. 

Darby was in the court-yard, looking just as he had been 
described, and could scarcely speak. 

‘“ What ails you, Darby ?” 

‘Oh; master,” said the faithful groom, trembling, ‘“ they 
have taken Master Winter!” 

“ Taken Will Winter ?”’ 

“Yes, inaster ; and have tried him for murder.” 

“ Hor murder ?” 

“ Yes ; and oh, master, they have condemned him to be 
hung to-morrow. Judge Jefferies tried him—-it’s all over!” 

For a moment Harry Perey could scarcely believe what 
Darby had said, until all the particulars of the clothworker’s 
murder were repeated to him again and again, 

‘And the people in court cried ‘ Shame !’ you say ?”’ 

“Yes, master, and Ivan and Andy, two of them there 
ruffianly cut-throats as lives at the ‘Forge,’ were the two 
principle witnesses against him.” 

“Tyan and Andy, ech?” mused Harry, biting his lips, 


| “ Well, then, now I can understand it all. Will Winter is in- 


i 
| 


nocent, I could stake my life and hononr that he never bad 
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aught to do with that awful affair; but had not Master 
Winter any witnesses to speak for him ?” 

‘No, master, he had no one, save old Michael’s daughter ; 
and Jefferies, the bloody butcher, would not listen to her, 
although the old man confessed to her before he died that it 
was not his apprentice as did it. They turned her out of 
court, screaming and vowing that he was innocent, and swore 
that Ivan or Andy did it.” 

“ Just as I supposed from the beginning ; but who told you 
all this Darby ?” 

“Well, you see, Master Harry, as I were a exercising of the 
horses in the park, a gentlemanly-looking rider comes np, and 
he begun to admire your black mare very much, until I began 
to think he wanted to buy it or steal it. TI made sure he 
wanted to sfeal it ; but when I tells him who it belonged to, 
he laughed, and said he wouldn’t wrong Young Percy, as he 
called you, for the world. He told me all about Master Will 
Winter, and as he gallops away he says to me, ‘ And be sure, 
Darby, you tells Master Harry that Blue-Jacket has escaped 
from Lambeth Tower.’ ” 

“Escaped |” said Harry, in amazement, “then all is well. 
Come, saddle me a horse, I must away. They must not hang 
Will Winter if I can help it. Get afresh horse for yourself, 
Darby, and be prepared for a fight. We must away at once. 
Remember, he is not hanged until to-morrow. There’s many 
a slip between the cup and the lip.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


THE DEVILISH CUNNING AND HEARTLESS TRICKERY OF 
JUDGE JEFFERIES “ THE BUTCHER ”’—HE KNOWS A SECRET 
OF THE LONDON APPRENTICES—HE IS OUTWITTED BY 
BLUE-JACKET AND HIS MEN—ACCUSED, TRIED, AND CON- 
DEMNED UNDER AN ASSUMED NAME—BLUE-JACKET’S 
PROMISE—IS IT FULFILLED ? 


Tue face and voice of the unknown man that had so unex- 
pectedly appeared at Will Winter’s prison window puzzled the 
youthful captive not a little. 

It could not have been one of the London Apprentices, or he 
would have made himself known by the secret password, 

Who was it, then?” 

Could it be one of Blue-Jacket’s Band? 

Yet he did not say so. 

And yet he said that Blue-Jacket had escaped from Lam- 
beth Tower. 

How was all this? 

For a few moments Will Winter was fairly annoyed because 


he could not put all these seeming contradictions together and 


learn the whole truth. 

If Blue-Jacket had escaped it could not have been effected 
except with the powerful assistance of the London Appren- 
tices, for no one knew of his place of concealment but a few 
of them, and if they had arisen at all that night he could 
surely have heard, even in prison, their rallying shouts and 
cries of ‘‘’Prentices and Clubs,” 

In times past, whenever the authorities heard that much- 
dreaded cry raised they doubly-locked and barred their strong- 
holds, placed double guards of soldiers and others wherever 
they possibly could, for it was well-known that the resistless 
tide of Apprentices, with unparalleled daring and valour, had 
many a time and oft carried all before them even to the 
cannon’s mouth. 

Might not this mysterious stranger, then, be but a spy sent 
to deceive him? 

These were the troublesome and conflicting thoughts that 
kept him awake the whole of the night preceding his hurried 
and unjust trial. 

No wonder, then, when he appeared before the remorse- 
less Jefferies, that he should have looked wan, pale, and 
careworn, and that his nerves should have been somewhat un- 
steady and unstrung. 

When he faced the judge and jury, however, and proudly 
looked round upon his two base accusers and the motley 
crowd inside the court room, and saw not one familiar face, he 
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thought that the glorious days of the Apprentices of old had 
vanished, and that he was left to die unavenged. : 

During his whole trial his ear was open in expectation of 
hearing the tramping feet and deadly rush of Apprentices to 
his rescue, but not one came, 

When cries of “ Shame !” “ Bravo!” “Save him !” and such 
like expressions were heard in court, he made sure that some 
of the Apprentices must have timely discovered his situation, 
and prepared some plan for his escape. 

But not one knew it. 

How was this? 

Jefferies had discovered who and what he was. 

The silver bugle-horn had betrayed him. 

Tt was taken from him, and examined by Judge Jefferies 
the night before, who explained that there were five of them, 
carried by chiefs of the Apprentices, one in the north, south, 
east, and west, but none dared to sound their horns until they 
heard the silver one carried by Will Winter, the President and 
Grand- Master. ; ) 

This disclosure startled the authorities, and for fear that the 
Apprentices might gain information of the imprisonment and 
speedy trial of their chief, . 

Will Winter was accused, tried, and condemned under an 
assumed name ! 

This cunning mode of procedure, however, had not escaped 
the hawk-like eyes of the Fly-by-Nights, some of whom were 
always on the alert to gain information regarding the crafty, 
unscrupulous, and bloodthirsty doings of the remorseless 
Jefferies, and passing it rapidly from one to another until it 
reached their rendezvous amid the fields and lanes and 
intricate by-paths of Tottenham Court. 

When the news reached Blue-Jacket of Will Winter’s 
sentence, he smiled, and without the slightest apparent 
astonishufent, only laughed at Judge Jefferies’ trick. 

“Let every gaol be watched,” he said. ‘‘ The moment any 
cart starts on its way to the gallows at Tyburn, let the news 
be conveyed to meinstantly, Blood shall flow ere brave young 
Winter dies !” 

- Whether Blue-Jacket redeemed his promise will presently 
e seen. 
But had he reckoned upon Ivan’s hatred and opposition? 
The next chapter will explain. 


“~= 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


THE PREPARATION FOR THE EXECUTION OF WILL WINTER— 
THE MEETING BETWEEN THE PRISONER AND HIS BROTHER 
—THE SCENE AT THE SCAFFOLD. 


LONG and dreary passed the day on which Will Winter was 
condemned to die. 

He was not allowed to write to his mother, brother, or 
friends, 

No one was permitted to see him save the prison chaplain, 
a Bo0d old man, who prayed constantly with the unhappy 
youth, 

He was condemned to die—he was to suffer before noon on 
the morrow |! 

He saw the rays of the setting sun sink below his dungeon 
pats and he sighed for his own unlucky lot and untimely 
fate. ) 

He was constantly watched by two querulous old 
gaolers, who answered all his questions harshly, and often- 
times insolently. 

He asked for a jug of water, but even this was denied him. 

_ Every one around seemed anxious to ayoid all conyersa- 
tion with him, and to keep both his name and crime un- 
mentioned, ; 

They also seemed desirous that the night 
morning dawn, that they might be relieved 
responsibility of his safety. 

«1 long, dreary night it truly was to the sleepless prisoner 

He sighed for the morn, and every time he heard the rattle 
and jingle of a gaoler’s keys he sighed, and hoped some one 
Was COMINE to open his dungeon door, and lead him forth to 

ion, 


The morning came, and early, too, the pious old chaplain 


should pass and 
from the dread ° 
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arrived, who prayed long and fervently for the young and | 


unhappy man, 

Yet, in answer to every question, Will Winter always said, 
calmly and firmly, 

“T am innocent of the crime in every particular. If they 
kill me, my blood be upon the head of Jefferies, and those 
who swore my life away.” 

But soon the fatal hour arrived. 

The hangman’s cart drove into the gaol-yard, and into it 
was placed a coffin of common white deal. 

Will Winter saw it from his dungeon bars, and, for a mo- 
ment, shuddered. 

Presently there came acompany of foot spearmen, and after 
them followed numerous horsemen, all armed, and ready to 
beat back any concourse of persons who might design any 
sudden rescue. 

But this was so far unnecessary, Will’s trial and sentence 
had taken place so very quietly that few knew anything of 
it, and still less had any idea that the execution would be 
so barborously quick upon the heels of the verdict. 

“Have the Apprentices shown any signs of life last night ?”’ 
the governor of the gaol asked, as he mounted his horse 
ready to lead the way to Tyburn. 

“No, sir,’ was the officer’s answer; “this affair has been 
so quickly, quietly, and secretly done, owing to the fact of 
concealing his real name, that none are aware of it.” 

“Tis well, for if the Apprentices dreamed for a2 moment 
_ that their Grand Master and President was about to be exe- 

cuted, not all the royal troops in England would be sufficient 
to quell the riot that must ensue. Come, bring the prisoner 
forth, let his hands be tied behind him,” 

This was quietly done, and Will Winter soon stepped forth 
from his loathsome dungeon, and was lifted into the hang- 
man’s cart, 

When the procession left the gaol yard it proceeded some 
distance before any of the town’s people, market folks, or 
idlers took any notice of it, 

Will Winter also had been somewhat disguised in attire in 
order that he might look like some common highwayman, 
and his hair was cut short that no one, and particularly no 
passing apprentice, might recognize him. 

The further the cavalcade proceeded, however, greater 
became the crowds that followed the condemned youth, some 
shouting, others singing, and more half drunk with early 
rioting, ; 

For a mile or more the sad procession wended its way, and 
now so dense became the throng that the mounted men and 
others had great difficulty in pushing their way forward. 

The good grey-haired clergyman contently read to and 
prayed for Will, who, with a pale but cheerful countenance, 
listened to all he had to say. 

The sad procession had now proceeded more than half ofits 
distance, and yet there were no signs of any rising of the 
Apprentices, . 

Will Winter was somewhat sad of heart, for among the 
noisy throng he saw no friendly face, or heard an encouraging 
voice. 

But while the sad procession wends its way along the dusty 
Oxford Road, let us take a glance at the scaffold at Tyburn. 

The sheriff and under sheriffs had men at work all the 
night before, the scaffold was up, and the hempen rope 
dangled in the breeze. 

Hundreds of idlers and sight-seers were already there, and 
crowded round the hideous framework of death. — 

Some sang, others laughed; pushing, squeezing, fighting, 
and roaring of voices reigned supreme around, while the fat, 
red-faced sheriff, and his bustling, self-important deputies 
were bustling about, talking much and doing nothing, greatly 
to their own satisfaction and the annoyance of everybody 
else. 

The scaffold was nothing else than a platform of boards ten 
hich, having uprights and a cross beam, 

Sega the eae aie, loose plank which, when the hangman 

shifted it from its place, would allow the criminal’s legs to 

fall through, which it was his barbarous custom fo hang on 

to out of the people’s gaze until the prisoner’s neck should be 


properly broken, 


Tt was this barbarous structure and its “drop hole” which 
the red-faced sheriff and his deputies and friends were ad- 
miring and much praising. 

When, with sundry oaths of impatience and offended 
dignity, the sheriff had repeatedly looked at his official watch, 
which, it must be confessed, was something less in size than 
an ordinary warming-pan, and cursed the governor of the | 
gaol’s delay for not appearing with the condemned man 
before, he began to strut about like an overfed goose or 
turkey cock, swearing roundly at everybody and everything. 

At last, however, a cloud of dust was seen, and the murmur 
of many voices was heard in the far distance. 

A smile of official pride and satisfaction came upon the 
face of the bloated sheriff as, watch in hand, he pompously 
strutted to and fro on the newly-made gallows. 

“They come, they come !” said one. 

“Ah! there they come,” said the sheriff, in high glee, rnb- 
bing his hands, 

“Yes,” said a fat, loquacious official near him; “TI sce 
them! By-the-bye, Mr, Sheri ri 

“ Yes, sir?” 

‘Have you any doubt as to the guilt of this young scamp, 
Master Will Winter ?” 

‘ Not in the least ; he’s one of the chief Apprentices, and 
a friend of Blue-Jacket’s band.” 

* Oh, you haven’t ?” 

“ Not in the least, I tell ye. Didn’t Judge Jefferies put on 
the black cap, sir, and didn’t he solemnly pronounce the awful 
death sentence ?” 

“Oh, yes, I hearn him ; quite correct.” 

‘Then, sir,” the bloated sheriff replied, in offended tones, 
“it would ill become a sheriff like me, sir, to have any doubts 
after that. I mean to say, sir,” he continued, in a loud voice, 
“that it would be setting a bad example to the lower classes 
like we sheriffs have to deal with, if we and the authorities 
were ever to be thought wrong, sir. Better, 7 say, that the 
man should hang, right or wrong, innocent or guilty, sir, than 
that the majesty of justice, that is to say if the law should not 
be a—a—that is—you understand, sir, I suppose ?” 

«Oh, yes, it’s werry clear,” said his brother official, with a 
knowing look. 

A shout from the motley crowd around the gallows inter- 
rupted all further discourse, for the distant cavalcade with 
the condemned man was close at hand. 

Yes, there it turns the bend in theroad by the old inn where 
the mail coaches stop to change horses. 

Now it is fully visible to all encircling the fatal gallows 
tree. 

First of all appear mounted men, cutlasses in hand, and 
pistols in their belts. 

Then comes the governor of the gaol, and following him 
there comes an open cart, in which is a coffin, the chaplain of 
the prison, and the pale-faced, resigned, and pinioned criminal 
—young Will Winter. 

A company of men with spears follow to protect the cart 
from the vast throng following and surrounding it, shouting, 
and yelling, and hissing in deafening chorus. 

This procession and cavalcade, though not imposing, was 
terribly significant. 

The common hangman followed the cart, protected by nu- 
merous armed men, and had his coat off and tied on his back 
by the arms round his neck. 

The clergyman was bare-headed, and reading, and appeared 
to be deeply affected at the situation of the prisoner. 

There was a look of dogged resolution and cold-blooded 
indifference about all the officials there present. 

The governor of the prison looked as pale as death itself, as 
he moodily rode along and surveyed the crowd. é 

But the prisoner! What of him ?—the one concerning whom 
all this parade and racket was made. What of him? 

Imaginea youth some eighteen years of age, of fair com- 
plexion, with hair approaching to the darkest of browns, 

He has blue eyes full of gentleness ; his face is handsome, 
and is all that can give promise of nobility, or stamp his un- 
daunted soul! His name is Will Winter, and his crime— 
murder ! 

Are those eyes the eyes of a murderer? 
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Is that soft melancholy aspect Such as one would picttire 
as belonging to a youth who would commit-4 foul, dastardly, 
cowardly murder? for such was the deed for which he came 
there to die ! oe : 

‘Now, the clergyman, perceiving his near approach to the 
fatal tree at Tyburn, speaks to the young prisoner. 

‘‘Will Winter, hear me, I beg. Hase your heart of the 
weight of woe that now sits upon it. Tell me, even now that 
you see the dreadful gibbet, did you, oh, did you do the deed !” 

“No,” answered Will faintly, gazing at the crowd about him, 
but discovering no friendly face, . 

“ You still say no?” | 

“T still say no, Iam as innocent in thought, word, or deed, 
as you are, sir.” Ra : 

“ Oh, this is terrible, too terrible,” the clergyman sighed. 

“ Hush, my best and kindest friend. Let me comfort you,” 
Will sdid with a faint smile upon his handsome face. 

The crowd now saw a strange sight, indeed. | 

They perceived the youth, that had been brought there to 
be hung, holding the clergyman by the hands, and soothing, 
and trying to comfort him in his deep afiliction. 

A groan and loud applause burst from the assemblage who 
Saw it. 

“ Will Winter,” said the old clergyman, with tears in his 
eyes, “if you had been guilty, I could have soothed you.” 

“Yes, but 1am innocent. My dear friend, you suffer more 
in seeing me suffer innocently, than I do in so suffering. Is 
it not so?” 

“Tt is, itis, brave boy, itis!” | | 

“My poor friend,” sighed Will, you will be kind, I know, 
to my poor mother ; she will not live long now, and my little 
brother Frank, poor child !” 

The old clergyman could not speak.. 

The ‘‘ Yes,’ that he would have said stuck in his throat ; 
but he looked it, and that was quite enough for Will, and, with 
a faint smile, he said, 

“‘ My dear, kind friend, the bitterness of death is past for 
me,” 
“Thank heaven ! thank heaven |” was the pious rejoinder, 

“Yes, I do thank heaven that he has given me constancy 
and courage to bear this ignominious death without much 
misery ; although I am innocent of the crime laid to my 
charge, But, sir, as sure as bright summer succeeds the 
wild winter, 80 sure aS night will follow day, the time will 
come when my innocence will be brought to light,” 

* Will Winter !” gasped the old clergyman. 

‘“* What would you say to me?” 

“This execution must not, shall not be! It is murder, 
murder! Isay to all here, it is wilful, cruel murder! murder !” 

The old clergyman stood up in the cart as thus he spoke, 
and held up his hands far above his head, his voice shrieking 
almost to madness as he uttered the word murder. 

All was now a scene of confusion. . 

The cavalcade was stopped, and the governor, turning his 
horse’s head towards the cart, demanded what had happened, 

“ What is the meaning of. all this ?”’ 


A yell arose from the ctowd; which; for a moment, pre- 
vented any one from answering the governor’s question, al- 
though the crowd was ignorant of what had happened, but 
had some undefined idea that something had gone wrong in 
the procession of the condemned man. 

“Hear me!” cried the clergyman, “If this execution pro- 
ceeds it will be a murder, for him whom you have condemned 
is innocent of the crime of murder, I swear it on my soul! 
If you take his life you will be murderers! Do not be the 
slayers of the innocent that has had no part in the deed !” 


“Sir,” said the governor, in terrible fright dnd fury, “thig 
conduct of yours is insanity.” 

“No, no! he is not guilty | 
innocent |” 

“Upon what grounds, sir?” roared and shricked a dozen 
officials, 

‘He has told me so himself.” 

“Forward, officers |” shouted the red-faced governor, ‘we 
are late; it is now twelve o’clock. ‘Clear the way, there! 
Now, forward to the scaffold will you?’ 


I declare to the world he is 


TERRIBLE. 

The foot and mounted escort pressed forward and dispersed 
the people as they impeded the progress of the cart, 

It was now a regular fight towards the scaffold. 

At this moment, and amid all the intense excitement, an 
athletic young man was perceived violently pushing through 
the people with a lad about ten years of age upon his 
shoulders, who now and then shrieked and clapped his hands 
together in despairing attitudes ! 

The fair hair of this little boy hung in disordered masses 
down his shoulders. 

Those who looked at him narrowly could see the same 
expressive blue eyes that gave so remarkable a feature to the 
condemneéd youth in the hangman’s cart. » 

Suddenly a shout arose from the people, saying, 

“It’s his brother ! it’s his brother !” | 

“Will! Will!” shrieked the little boy, his face growihg 
scarlet with the exertion he made to cry loud enough for his 
brother to hear him. | | 

How the strong young man fought to get forward ! . 

Wheu the people found out what he meant they soon made 
way for him to pass. 

With shouts and cries they. welcomed him and cheered him 
on. 

“Bravo, groom! bravo! It’s Darby, young Percy’s groom ! 
Go it, old fellow! Bravo! Make way for him! Brayo; 
Darby, hit right and left !” it 

And so the brave groom, with the boy upon his shoulders, 
got through the crowd and approached the cart. 

Then, for the first time, Will Wintér saw that it was his 
young brother who was upon the shoulders of the bold Darby. 

Stretching out his arms he passionately cried, 

“Come; Frank, come, and let me hold you to my heart 
before I die—onee more before death parts us; my poor 
brother,” > a oy 

‘No, to, they shall not—they must not kill you, Will! No, 
they shall not, they cannot take you from me !’ . 

“Keep back! keep back!” cried the spearmen: 
back, I say !” 

“What ! you thick-headed varlet!” swore Darby; raising 
his fist. ‘“ Would you place yourself in the way of the poor 
lad taking his last embrace of a dying brother? Iknow you 
I think, Have you no children of your own?” 

The spearman hung down his head and walked on: ~ 

In another moment the brothers were locked in each other’s 
arms, / 

“Go home, Frank,” said Will, gasping with long-siip- 

pressed agony. “Go home, Don’t forget poor brother Wilk 

Think of mé; but not as a murderer; Frank, comfort dear 

old mother, she will need all you can do for her now, little 

Frank, When you have grown a man you will better under- 

pets the sufferings and causes of your brother's ignominious 
eath.” 

“Will | Will !—my brother !” shrieked the bos 
rome ere pares ee omnes youth, fears 

arby, old friend; take him away,” sai man: wi 
téars in his eyes. shapers er 8! 

“ Aye, aye—God bless you !” Darby answered. 
as want ye ue a ae both.” 

i infer shook hands with the brave-heart itby; a 
then the governor called out; in still louder toned: ment 

“Forward! Clear the way, men! Forward! [If any 
Heine 1s attempted, cut anybody and everybody down—mark 

When the screaming boy was forcibly carried a ron 
cart by Darby, amid loud praise nde bypiapie, Wold eoaate 
me sea SUENOMIE ae his face and wept, 

e cler an is side was weeping likewi , 
pe eke iff prayer. Sia a 

Tt is possible that in faith he still hoped 
ete the innocent youth might be saved fron prises 2 

eath. 

Now the sheriff and-his men tottered along th 
pee end of the scaffold which was the Lena th Ase 
mee stood with an immense watch in his hand, and shook hig 

The governor of the prison wiped the dui erspirati 
from his face, and aur ae ie 


“ Keep 


“Tis just. 
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: I could nof help these delays.” 
Well, then, we must be quick. We may have some inter- 


pape or tussle with the crowd, or something, so let us make 
laste,’ 


“Tam afraid we shall, Mr. Sheriff, the crowd is increasing 
as you see. Don’t you perceive the throng streaming down 
the dusty road? I fear they may be Apprentices, if so arow is 
certain,” | : 

Come, now then. Quick, Scroggins.” 

This was addressed to the hangman, who, only too glad to 


escape the jeers, and kicks, and cuffs of the crowd, sprang ’ 
to the scaffold, i , Sprang on 


A yell burst from the people and several stones were hurled 
when they saw the hang-dog, cadaverous face of Scroggins, 
who became much alarmed and turned round several times to 
escape the stones, dead cats, rotten eggs, and rotten potatoes 
thrown at him, not knowing what to do. A“ 
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“Down with him |—down with the hangman !” shouted a 
hundred voices, 

“Oh ! don’t talk to me, sheriff, nor none of ye, J know my 
business,” growled that unpopular funetionary as he began to 
adjust the rope. 

‘Stand back!’ said the governor; as the mob advanced: 
‘Keep them off, spearmen, keep them off, I say! ‘There is 
mischief brewing !” 

The captain of the spearmen and mounted men gave the 
necessary orders. 

The horses began to tread upon the toes of the foremost of 
the crowd near the scaffold. . , 

For some moments a scene of intense excitement began, all 
of which the hangman looked at with a grin of sad alarm 
knowing not where the row might end, for several stones and 
other hard and very disagreeable missiles had struck his ugly 
face, and by no means improved his beauty or cleanliness. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE BUZZARD'S FEAST; OR, THE SECRET MURDER. 


( Continued from page 88.) 
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But when he sat down to his supper over the fire that he had 
kindled, his fancies crowded thickly upon him, and he felt a con- 
fused donbt and suspicion that something was to happen, he knew 
not what. 

His conjectures and apprehensions were without form, though 
not altogether void; and he felt a strange sickness and a sinking 
at the heart which was yery unusual with him. He had, in short, 
that lowness of spirits, that cloudy apprehension of soul, which 
takes the form of presentiment, and makes us look out for danger 
eyen when the skies are without a cloud, and the breeze is Jaden, 
equally and only, with balm and music. 

His moodiness found no sympathy among his companions. 

Joel Spackman was in the best of humours, and his mother was 
so cheery and happy that when the thoughtful boy went off into 
the woods to watch he could hear her at every moment breaking 
out into little catches of a country ditty, which the gloomy events 
of the late war liad not yet obliterated from her memory. 

The youth wandered along the edges of the dense bay or swamp- 
bottom, which we have passingly referred to, until he came to its 
junction with, and termination at, the high road. | 

James turned into this, and, involuntarily departing from it the 
manent after, soon found himself on the opposite side of the bay 
thicket. 

‘He wandered on and on, as he himself described it, without any 
power to restrain himself. He knew not how far he went, but, 
instead of maintaining his watch for two hours only, he was gone 
more than four, and at length a sense of weariness which over- 
powered him all of a sudden, caused him to seat himself at the foot 
of a tree, and snatch a few moments of rest. 

He denied that he slept in this time. He insisted to the last 
moment of his life that sleep never visited his eyelids that night— 
that he was conscious of fatigue and exhaustion, but not drowsiness 
—and that this fatigue was so numbing as to be painful, and 
effectually keep him from any sleep. 

While he sat thus beneath the tree, with a body weak and nerye- 
less, but a mind excited, he knew not how or why, to the most acute 
degree of expectation and attention, he heard his name called by the 
well-known voice of his friend, Major Spencer. 

The voice called him three times—‘‘ James Gray !—James!— 
James Gray !’’ before he could muster strength enough to answer. 
It was not courage he wanted—of that he was positive, for he felt 
gure, as he said, that something had gone wrong, and he was never 
more ready to fight in his life than at that moment, could he have 
commanded the physical capacity; buat his throat seemed dry to 
suffocation; his lips effectually sealed up as if with wax, and when 
he did answer, the sounds seemed as fine and soft as the whisper of 
some child just born. 

“Oh, major, isit you?” : 

The answer he received was instantaneous, though the voice came 
from some little distance in the bay, 

“Tt is, James! It is your own friend, Lionel Spencer, that 
speaks to you; do not be alarmed when you see me. I have been 
a ale murdered !”’ 


A moment after, James Gray saw Major Spencer, as plainly as - 


to be heard half a mile. 


he had seen him living, standing at the edge of the bay, about 
twenty Bfcps from him. 

Though he stood in the shade of the thicket, and there was no 
light in the heavens save that of the stars, he was yet enabled to 
distinguish perfectly, and with great ease, every lineament ol his 
friend’s face. 

He looked very pale, and his garments were covered with blood ; 
and James said that he strove very much to rise from the place 
where he sat, and approach him. 

“‘ For, in truth,’? said the lad, ‘so far from feeling any fear, TU 
felt nothing but fury in my heart; but I could not move a limb. My 
feet were fastened to the ground; my hands to my sides; and I 
could only bend forward and gasp. I felt as if I should have died 
with vexation that I could not rise; but a power which I could not 
resist, made me motionless, and almost speechless. I could only 
say, ‘Murdered!’ And that one word I think I must have re- 
peated a dozen times. 

‘* «Yes, murdered—murdered by the Scotchman who slept with 
us at your fire the night before last. James, I look to you to have 
the murderer brought to justice! James—do you hear me, James ?? 

t* These,”? said James, ‘*I think were the words, or near about 
the very words that I heard; and I tried to ask the major to tell 
me how it was, and how I could do what he required ; but J didn’t 
hear myself speak, though it would appear that he did, for almost 
iminediately after I had tried to speak what I wished to say, he 
answered me just as if I had said it. He told me that the Scotch- 
man had waylaid, killed, and hidden him in that very bay; that 
his murderer had gone to Charleston; and that if I made haste to 
that town, I would find him in the Falmouth packet, which was 
then lying in the harbour and ready to sail for England. He 
further said that everything depended on my making haste; that I 


“must reach town by to-morrow night if I wanted to be in season, 


and go right on board the vessel and charge the criminal with the 
deed. 

“©€ To not be afraid,’ said he, when he had finished; ‘be afraid 
of nothing, James, for God will help and strengthen you to the 


nd. 

‘* When I heard all I burst out into a flood of tears, and then I 
felt strong. 

“<I felt that I could talk, or fight, or do almost anything; and I 
jumped up to my feet, and was just about to run down to where 
the major stood; but, with the first step which I made forward, he 
was gone! ant 

‘<T stopped and looked all around me, but I could see nothing ; 
and the bay was just as black as midnight. But I went down to 
it, and tried to press in where I thouglit the major had been stand- 
ing ; but I couldn't get far, the brush and bay bushes were so close 
and thick. 

‘«‘ T was now bold and strong enough, and I called out, loud enough 
I didn’t exactly know what I called for, 
or what I wanted to learn, or I have forgotten, but I heard nothing 
more. 

«Then I remembered the camp, and began to fear that something 
might have happened to mother and uncle, for I now felt, what I 
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had not thought of before, that I had gone too far round the bay to 
be of much assistance, or, indeed, to be in time for any, had they 
been suddenly attacked. Besides, I could not think how long I 
had been gone; but it now seemed very late. 

‘¢ The stars were shining their brightest, and the thin white clouds 
of morning were beginning to rise and run towards the west. 

‘© Well, I bethought me of my course—for I was a little bewildered 
and doubtful where I was—but, after a little thinking, I took the 
back track, and soon got a glimpse of the camp-fire, which was 
nearly burnt down; and by this I reckoned I was considerably 
longer than my two hours. 

‘When I got back into the camp I looked under the waggon, 
and found uncle in 4 sweet sleep, and though my heart was 
full almost to bursting with what I had heard, and the cruel 
sight I had seen, yet I wouldn’t wake him ; and I beat about and 
mended the fire, and watched, and waited, till near daylight, when 
mother called to me out of the waggon. 

‘This wakened my uncle, and then I told all that had hap- 
pened, for if it had been to save my life, I couldn’t have kept it in 
much longer. But though mother said it was very strange, Uncle 
Spackman considered that I had only been dreaming; but he 
couldn’t persuade me of it; and when I told him I intended to be 
off at daylight, just as the major had told me to do, and ride my 
best all the way to Charleston, he laughed, and said I was a fool. 
But I felt that I was no fool, and J was solemn certain that I hadn’t 
been dreaming; and though both mother and he tried their hardest 
to make me put off going, yet I made up my mind toit, and they 
had to give up. For wouldn’t I have been a pretty sort of friend 
to the major, if, after what he told me, I could have stayed behind, 
and gone on only at a waggon pace to look after the murderer? I 
don’t think if I had done so that I should ever have been able to 
look a white man in the face again. Soon as the peep of day, I 
was on horseback. Mother was mighty sad, and begged me not to 
go, but Uncle Spackman was mighty sulky, and kept calling me 
fool upon fool, until I was almost angry enough to forget that we 
were of blood kin. But all his talking did not stop me, and I 
reckon I was five miles on my way before he had his team in traces 
for a start. I rode as briskly as I could to get on without hurting 
my nag. I had asmart ride of it for more than forty miles before 
me, and the road was very heavy. But it wasa good two hours 
from sunset when I got into town, and. the first question I asked of 
the people I met was, to show me where the ships were kept. 
When I got to the wharf they showed me the Falmouth packet, 
where she lay in the stream, ready to sail as soon as the wind should 
favour.” 

James Gray, with the same eager impatience which he has been 
suffered to describe in his own language, had already uired a boat 
to go on board the British packet, when he remembered that he 
had neglected all those means, legal and otherwise, by which alone 
his purpose might be properly effected. He did not know much 
about legal process, but he had common sense enough, the moment 
he began to reflect on the subject, to know that some such process 
was necessary. This conviction produced another difficulty; he 
knew not in which quarter to turn for counsel and assistance; but 
here the boatman who saw his bewilderment, and knew by his 
dialect and dress that he was a back countryman, came to his relief, 
and from him he got directions where to find the merchants with 
whom his uncle, Spackman, had done business in former years. To 
them he went, and without circumlocution, told the whole story of 
his ghostly visitation. Even.as a dream, which these gentlemen at 
once conjectured it to be, the story of James Gray was equally clear 
and curious; and its intense warmth and the entire absorption 
which the subject had effected of his mind and soul, were such that 
they judged it not improper at least to carry out the search of the 
vessel which he contemplated. . 

Major Spencer was well-known in Charleston; and the office of 
his business agents in that city was distant. but a few rods from 
that of the merchants to whom James Gray had introduced himself 
as Joel Spackman’s nephew. 

Here James was encountered by a circumstance that made some- 
what against his story, although the merchants—believing him to 
be a veracious young man—agreed that it would be at least a 
curious coincidence should the Scotchman be found on board the 
Falmouth packet. 

A letter from Major Spencer was produced by the agents, inti- 
mating the utter impossibility of his coming to town for the space 
of a month, and expressing his regret that he should be unable to 
avail himself of the opportunity of the foreign vessel of whose 
arrival in Charleston, and proposed time of departure, they had 
themselves advised him. 

They read the letter aloud to James and their brother merchants, 
and with difficulty suppressed their smiles at the gravity. with 
whieh the former related and insisted upom the particulars of his 


* He has changed his mind,” returned the impetuous youth: 
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‘© He was on his way down, I tell you—a hundred miles on his way 
—when he camped with us. I know him well, I tell you, and 
talked with him myself half the night.” : 

‘* At least,” remarked the gentleman who had gone with James, 
‘¢it can do nu harm to look into the business. We can procure a 
warrant for searching the vessel after this man, Macnab ; and should 
he be found on board the packet, it will be a sufficient circumstance 
to justify the magistrates in detaining him until we can ascertain 
where Major Spencer really is. 

The measure was accordingly adopted, and it was nearly sunset 
before tle warrant was procured, and the proper officer in 
readiness. 

The impatience of a spirit so eager and so devoted as James Gray, 
under these delays, may be imagined; and when in the boat, and 
on his way to the packet where the criminal was to be sought, his 
blood became so excited tlrat it was with much ado he eould be kept 
in his seat. 

His quick, eager action continually disturbed the trim of tlie 
boat, and one of his mercantile friends, who had accompanied him, 
with that interest in the affair which curiosity alone inspired, was 
under constant apprehension lest he would plunge overboard in his . 
impatient desire to shorten the space which lay between. ; 

The same impatience enabled the youth, though never on ship- 
board before, to grasp the rope which had been flung at their ap- 
proach, and to mount her sides with cat-like agility. 

Without waiting to declare himself or his purpose, he ran from 
one side of the deck to the other, greedily staring, to the surprise 
of officers, passengers, and seamen, in tlie faces of all of them, and 
surveying them with an almost offensive scrutiny. 

He turned away from the search with disappointment. There 
was no face like that of the suspected man among them. 

By this time his friend, the merchant, with the sheriff’s officer, 
had entered the vessel, and were in conference with the captain. 
Gray drew near in time to hear the latter affirm that there was no 
man of the name of Macnab, as stated in the warrant, among his 
passengers or crew. 

“*He is! He must be!” exclaimed the impetuous youth. ‘‘The 
major never lied in. his life, and he couldn’t after he was dead 
Macnab is here. He is a Scotchman——” ul 

The captain interrupted him, : 

‘“* We have, young gentleman, several Scotchmen on board, and 
one of them is named Macleod.” He 

“‘ Let me see him! Where is he?’ demanded the youth. 

By this time, the passengers, and a goodly portion of the crew, 
were collected about the little party. 

The captain turned his eyes upon the group and asked, 

“* Where is Mr. Macleod?” 

** He is gone below! He’s sick !” replied one of the passengers. 

‘*That’s him! That must be the man!” exclaimed the youth. 
‘*T’ll lay my life that’s no other than Macnab. He’s only taken a 
false name.” | Ug 

It was now remembered by one of the passengers, and remarked, 
that Macleod had expressed himself as unwell but a few moments 
before, and had gone below, even while the boat was rapidly ap- 
proaching the vessel. 

At this statement the captain led the way into the cabin, closely 
followed by James Gray and the rest. 

‘‘Mr. Macleod,” he said, in a voice somewhat elevated, as he 
approached the berth ot that person, ‘‘ you are wanted on deck for 
a ei sr pea + ut eho 

ain really too unwell, captain,’”’ replied a feeb i : 
behind the contain of the heute i r parebaererse 
_ “Tt will be necessary,’ was the reply of the captain. ‘ There 
is a warrant from the authorities of the town to look after a fugitive 
from justice.” 

Macleod had already begun a second speech declaring his feeble- 
ness, when the fearless youth, Gray, bounded before the captain and 
tore away, with a single grasp of his hand, the curtain which con-= 
cealed the suspected man from their sight. 

“‘Tt is he!’ was the instant exclamation of the youth, as he 
beheld him. ‘‘ It is he!—Macnab, the Scotchman !—the man that 
murdered Major Spencer !” 

(Zo be concluded in our next.) 
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THE FIGHT FOR WILL WIN'TER’S BODY 


CHAPTER XLIX.—(continued). | 

Yet, although the mounted men and spearmen did their 
duty, the people knew their hearts were not with the business 
they had in hand, therefore they did not much heed their 
demonstrations, but laughed and hooted the more. 

“« Hats off! hats off !”? wasthe cry which now arose. 

The crowd at once uncovered their heads as Will Winter 
appeared upon the scaffold. 

His countenance waslit up with a strange unearthly flush, 
while his eyes sparkled with keen intelligence. 

Now, sir,” said Scroggins, the hangman, to Will. ; 

He started when touched by the hangman’s dirty hands. 

‘No, no!” he said. “ My God, no! I must not suffer! 
Don’t be guilty of murder !” ! 

‘Come, sir,” said the sheriff, gruffly, ‘really this is a kind 
of a—a—you see it must be done! |” 


“ Yes, Iam quite ready,” replied Will, turning pale; “ Yes, 


I submit,” 
The crowd gave a deep groan, and then one voice cried, 
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AT THE SCAFFOLD.—See Page 29. 


** Did you do it ?” 

Will Winter seemed electrified; starting up and throwing 
all his strength into his voice, he shouted, 

i No, Idid not commit the crime for which I am about to 
suffer.” 

“Bravo! bravo! Save him!” shouted a hundred angry 
voices, 

It was now fearful to hear the cries from the excited and 
enraged crowd. 

The governor of the prison was alarmed, 

Fearing the crowd, he whispered to the captain of the 
mounted escort, 

“ You will have to charge !” 

“ T’m d—difI do, then !” said the brave soldier in reply. 

The sheriff, in dumb show, urged the hangman to greater 
expedition ; but Will Winter stepped forward to the front of 
the scaffold, and raised his voice to its highest pitch, 
1 \'© Nog, no, no,” said the sheriff, in great alarm, “‘ this is no 


~. 1 timefor speaking, Besides, after all, it is not any use, I beg 
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you to consider the peace of the county, Now, don't, don't, 
I beg of you.” 

“ Now, sir,’ said the hangman. 

‘© Hear him !” yelled the people. ‘‘ Let us hear what he has 
got tosay. Hear him !” 7 

The commotion now gradually rising, was fearful to behold ! 

The rage of the assemblage alarmed the hangman as he now 
crouched at the feet of Will, ready to perform his office. 

Will shook off the odious grasp of his filthy and dreadful 
hands, 

The sheriff shook so much that he could gearcely hold the 
immense official watch in his hand, and then as Will Winter 
held up his right hand which he had dexterously drawn 
through the cords that had bound him, and commanded silence, 
a momentary shudder came over the multitude, and then all 
was silent. 

“T have very little to say; but that little, for the sake of 
those loved ones I leave behind, I feel I ought not to leave 
unsaid,” 

‘‘ Hear him | hear him |!” 


“‘ What shall Ido ?” said the sheriff, “‘ Be quiet |” 

“JT am here to meet a shameful death in the sight of 
thousands, many who know me, for an offence that I never 
eyen thought of, Iam truly inngeent. The legacy I leaveto 
those I love is justice, not vengeance: I pray the time may 
come when my innocence will be proved.” 

“Now, now,” said the sheriff to Scroggins. 

‘‘T am ready, sir," said the alarmed hangman, and his hand 
dropped to his side, : 

‘Save him, save 
him )’ 

“There, I told yeu,” said the sheriff, what it would be.” 

“Tt could not be helped,” said the governor, ‘God help us 
all if he is innocent |” ip. 

“T die for the alleged murder of Michael the clothworkep, 
my beloyed eld master,’ said Will Winter, brayely, “ but I 
loved him; I neyer lifted my hand against him, so help*me 
Heaven !” 

The sky got darker and the wind was still,and rain now 
began to fall in large dreps, The armed escort had their 
duty to do so far in preventing the people from pressing gn ta 
the scaffold, whi¢ ey otherwise would have done and tora 


1 
him | eried the people. ‘‘ Don’t hang 
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One voice only called out, 
‘Thy shall not do it |” and that voice seemed to have fallen 


like a spark of hope upon every breast. 

The horror, however, of the scene appeared as though it had 
deprived all present of the power to interefere by word or 
action. 

‘‘ Are you ready 1” said the sheriff. 

“Yes, sir,” said the hangman, as he dropped off the scaffold 
to go underneath it to pull off the shifting board. 

“Innocent! innocent!” shouted Will, as, getting one hand 
free, he pulled the night-cap from his face and cast it at his 
feet, ‘(I am innocent |” 3 

“Now, Scroggins, if you please. Amen! Yes, good day— 
I mean, now for it,” said the sheriff, more dead than alive, 

‘Yes, sir.” 

The clergyman made dart forward jto catch Will Winter 
from falling through the hole of the scaffold, but he ran 
against the sheriff, and they both fell headlong among the ex- 
cited crowd, z, 

The scene that now ensued baffles all deseription. 
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CHAPTER L, 


THE ATTEMPTED RESCUE OF WILL WINTER — SUDDEN 
APPEARANGE OF IVAN AND HIS BAND—DESPERATE 
ENCOUNTER AT THE SCAFFOLD. . 

THE scene of confusion that ensued among the exeited erowd 

waa indescribable, : 

‘Rescue! rescue!” cried a hundred angry voices, 

‘Gut the rope! Cut the rope |” - 

* Down with the gallows |” © 

The hangman, fearful of being seized and murdered by the 
angry mob, hid himself under the platform of the gallows, 
through which Will Winter's legs were now seen hanging. 

“Pull hig down ! pull his 


legs, I tell ye, fool |” said the © 


voice of a ruffian, who, by some mysterious means, had alsq . 


secreted himself there. 

_ “IE I do, they will slay me.” 
“Never mind that ; do as I tell you.” 
‘Oh, but I de mind,” the hangman replied, trembling in 


~ 


every limb. “If my life is nothing to yeu, it is a great de 
to do with me, I oe fell you. Who are you, pray r ee 
came you concealed ynder the platform of the scaffold?” « 

“It matters not,” growled the ruffian, “Would you letthe ~ 
young rascal escape, then? Don’t you hear the noise and 
commotion of the rabble? They will tear the scaffold down 
in a moment.” es 

“So it seems, The Lord have mercy on us! but these 
Apprentices are great rogues. If they do but raise their cry 
of *’I rentiogs nd Glabs? it is all over with us.” 

“Then pull his legs, I tell you, and finish him. Don’t you 
see how he is struggling? In another moment they will cut 
him down.” 

‘Then do it yourself, whoever you are,” said the hangman, 
“for it appears to me you are not braver than anybody else, 
or you wouldn’t conceal yourself thus from the excited and 
riotous mob,” | 

“Out of the way, fool,” said the ruffian, administering a 
violent blow to the hangman that knocked him senseless to 
the ground, “out of the way, dolt. Z have convicted him 
and he must die, come what may.” 
It was Tyan himself | ; : = 
In an instant he approached the legs of the hanging youth, ~ 
and violently tugged at them, pulling them down with all his 
strength. : 

“There, that will do, I think,” he muttered, in a hoarse 
laugh, “ ‘They may rescue him now as much as they please ; 
but his neck is broken, or I’m the greatest liar living” 

At the moment that Ivan had’ pulled Will Winter's legs, 
however, in hopes of breaking his neck, a strange and ex- 
citing occurrence took place among the mob. joe 


it down. 

A couple of speatmen now appeared upon the platf fo 
the sheriff a quite upneryed, and the peccahaeeet = 
trembling excessively in every limb, 

“‘Come,” they said to Will Winter ; one taking his right arm 
and the other his left, they tied his wrists and then led him 
beneath the gallows, — 

The henginan then approached te do hig hideous office, 
The sheriff looked about him nervously, 

“The elergyman! Don’t hang him yet; let him speak to 
the clergyman, Whereishe? Where has he gone?” shouted 
the crowd, new flourishing all kinds of clubs and deadly 
weapons. 

“ Where is the clergyman ?” the sheriff gasped. 

“ He has fainted in the cart,” said one of the spearmen. 

“Dear me, it is not right of him to do such a thing just 
now. What shall we do?” 

“J am here !” said the clergyman, tottering up to the steps 
of the platform, 

“ Well, my dear sir, do say the prayers, and let us get this 
job over.” 

“Oh, heaven! Is there no hope?” the pious man sighed. 

“No what? No rope?” growled the sheriff, in alarm, 

“Hope, sir. I said hope.” 

“No, all we have to do is our duty. Nov, siz, if you please, 
I want this job over.” 

The clergyman fell upon his knees on the scaffold and 
peat his breast. 

“Just Heaven,” he cried, “acquit me of any part in this 
great iniquity |” 

“ Amen !” gasped the affrighted sheriff. 


‘Come, Scroggins, 


be quick.” Several persons fought thei h i 
aoe rope 1s onan ace ert neck of Will Winter. mounted the scaffold fated ee weuenanas soldiers, and 
we | is | ill di 
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_ The sight of these brave fellows endangering their lives in 
Will Winter’s behalf caused a thrill of joy and wild enthusiasm 
to pass through the crowd. 

Sword in hand, Blue-Jacket jumped upon the scaffold, and 
cut the rope. eR 

The body, pale and motionless, fell into his arms, 

With a wild shout and deafening cheers, the mob applauded 
him. v7; 

‘Bravo! brayo |” dass 

“ Hurrah for Blue-Jacket !” 

“Long live the groom !” 

“ Three cheers for the young gentleman !” 

Such were the shouts of those around. | 

This was a critical moment—a moment of intense exCite- 
ment and wild uproar. a F 

Those upon the scaffold were in danger of their lives! yet 
they seemed to defy all thoughts of personal harm, and waved 
their hats and caps in triumph, 


Had there been anything like asettled or organised design 
among the immense multitude there assembled, swaying and 
surging like an ocean round the gallows tree, all would have 

been well. 

But there was none, 

All, save the London Apprentices there present, had come 
from mere idle curiosity, and had no idea of risking their own 
lives in order to save young Winter. . 

As it was, then, the soldiers and others fought hard to ap- 
proach the scaffold, and by dint of shooting and cutting 
among the crowd, they had well nigh captured Blue-Jacket, 
Harry Percy, and the bold Darby. 

Not only had Blue-Jacket and his friends to contend against 
the soldiers and civic officers, but there were others who now 
rushed upon them ; men, bold, desperate and bloodthirsty, 

These were Ivan and his band. | 

When Ivan had crawled from benéath the hateful gibbet, 
he was astounded to see Blue-Jacket before him. 

“What, escaped?” he growled, with many angry oaths. 
“No, it cannot be !” | 

“Your eyesight doés not deceive you, Ivan,” said Andy, 
who now joined his leader, “itis not his ghost but Blue-Jacket 

himself.” 

“Then let him die !” Ivan said. 

On the instant he raised a wild, fierce shout to his numerous 
followers scattered through the irfimense multitude, and leape 
upon the scaffold, sword in hand. ~ \ 

He made a sudden blow at Blue-Jacket, but Harry Percy 
warded off the blow. — | . | 

Andy rushed forward to help his chief but Darby, with one 
tremendous blow of the thick oak club he carried, sent Master 
Andrew sprawling on the scaffold, and next minute he rolled 
“off senseless among the crowd. re stipae roy ee Pe 4 

Red-Jacket, Handsome Ned, Scarlet Sam, and others now 


fought their way through the soldiers to the scene of conflict, © 


and the combat upon and around the gallows was of the most 
desperate and determined nature. ; fey “, 
“ Blue.J acket, still holding the helpless body of Will Winter, 
fought like a tiger, and would not give up his prize. : 
Many of Ivan’s men had to acknowledge Blue-Jacket’s great 
gallantry and expert swordmansbip. 
Overpowered as they were by num however, eac 
moment became more critical, not only for his own safety, 
but also*for that of all friends who were then nobly assisting 
him, | eae tee a ere 
Drop the body! drop the body 1” shouted the excited 
crowd, : 
“There is & 
road |”. i 
“Look after yourself, Blue-Jacket 1” “ 
“Pass the body tous! Toss it down |!” 
“Let it fall! We will catch it!” © se seiitbuti 
Such were the many conflicting shouts and cries that 
assailed Will Winter's friends as they were thus heroically 
fighting for the body of the young and innocent apprentice, 
Surrounded on all sides by numerous foes Blue-Jacket 


followed the advice of the mob. or . 
vaste nimbly escaped several thrusts made at him by Ivan, 


numbers, however, each 


nie bru es Sioa tp the | | 
squadron of mounted men galloping up | crowd, and fought for the body. 
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the pikemen, and mounted soldiers, and slipped the body to 
the excited, fighting, surging crowd. 

They recéived it with loud shouts and cheerai 

They passed it over their heads and fought manfully to 
protect it from the soldiery and sheriffs, who, Sword in hand, 
were endeavouring to re-capture it. - ' 

* Deliver it on your lives!” roared the sheriffs in a lond 
voice, 

“Never! never!” answered the crowd, with jeers and 
groans. 

“Down with the sheriffs |” 

“Hang ’em on the gallows |” : 

“ Murder the red-coats! Lame their horses! Ham-string 
every one of ’em |’ ' 

By this timé the scaffold was almost torn into pieces, — 

The beams were cut down and a large bon-fire lighted 
under the platform, thin 
_ Still Blue-Jacket and his followers fought on against ruth- 
less Ivan and his remorseless crew. 

With a loud crash the scaffold fell. ai 

Long and deafening cheers arose from the mob, 

Still onwards Will Winter’s body was borne over the heads 
of the multitude, closely followed both by Harry and Darby, 
who. had resolved not to loose sight of it for a moment, 

‘He is dead! he is dead!” shouted ‘some of the ap- 
prentices; a We i" her 

“No, he is not dead!” shrieked Harry. “ He is alive |” 

“He lives! he lives!” roared a multitude of voices in 
tumultuous chorus. | . 

While this general commotion was at its height and the 

excited mob were howling with delight at Will Winter’s 
rescue, they also took great care to pass the motionless, pale, 
and pulseless body over their heads out of further harm’s 
way. : : 
_- At this moment, however, a squadron of dragoons, which 
had been perceived a few moments before approaching the 
spot, came galloping on the scene with loud shouts and flash- | 
ing swords. . 

A cry of horror seized the crowd as these horsemen plunged 
into the multitude, cutting and hacking their way through 
towards the body, 

“He lives! he lives!” _ 

“Spare him! spare him |” 

“Down with the red-coats |” 

“ Hang the sheriffs |” 

Such were the cries now heard on every side, 

Harry and Darby turned sickly pale, however, when they 


| perceived how cruelly and mercilessly the soldiers slashed 


among the defenceless crowd. 

Their horror was still greater, however, when they perceived 
the dreadful form of Ivan himself, who, mounted on a horse, 
led them on, re 

“ Surrender the traitor |” roared Ivan, like a wild fiend. 

“ Never, never!” 

“Don’t give up the body !” 

“ Spare him |” 

“ Save him !” saad ; 

_ Shouted the crowd, who, trampled on every sidé by the 
horsemen, could make but a feeble resistance, 

‘He lives! He breathes |” 

“ Liars |!” Ivan shouted, as he dashed, and madly spurred 
through the crowd. Liars, knaves! He does not live! His 
neck is broken! broke it! Deliver the body, rascals! 
Let the just sentence of thé law be fulfilled.” . 

A yell of horror, and groans of desperation were the only 
response. 

In an 


instant Ivan and the soldiers again charged the 


Swords against sticks and stones soon decided the day. 
With a wild laugh of triumph, Ivan seized the body and 


| swung it across his horse. 


Followed by the two sheriffs, and a strong guard of soldiers, 
he galloped from the spot, amid a terrific roar of voices, 

- Sword in hand, waving over his head, and with the. pale, 
senseless body of the brave, but unhappy youth across 
his saddle, he rode triumphantly away, shouting, 

“Heismine} Heismine! Away! follow me.” 
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CHAPTER LI. 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE OBTAINS THE BODY OF WILL WINTER, 
WHICH IS RECOVERED BY THE SHERIFFS AND RE-HUNG 
AT BLACKHEATH. 


THE two sheriffs and those that followed Ivan in his mad 
career, as he dashed onwards with his prize, were almost mad 
with joy at the success and daring of Ivan the Terrible, 

They spurred their horses, and galloped after him at their 
best pace. 

Ere long they overtook him, 

His face was wild-looking, 
shot. . 

“What want ye with me?” he asked, looking for a moment 
on his excited and jaded pursuers as if they were enemies 
more than friends. < } 

In truth, with several cuts about the head and with spots 
and clots of blood upon his grimy face and tattered garments, 
he looked like some ferocious wild beast bearing away its 
prey more than a human being. ; 

“Thou hast the body of the youth ?” said one of the sheriffs, 

‘‘T have, and what then ?” 

‘“* He still lives.” 

‘He does. His heart beats. What of that? What would 
you have me do with him—despatch him?” growled Ivan, 
drawing a huge knife, and ferociously brandishing it. 

“Nay, good Ivan, that must not be; it would be murder.” 

“Murder? ha, ha, ha! How long have flint-hearted 
sheriffs become seft-hearted women? Murder? ha, ha, ha! 
If Zor any of my friends had been convicted as he has, you 
would not consider it murder to ‘ finish ’ me!” 

“ He must be hung, Ivan, according to the very letter of 
the law.” 

“True ; but he has been hung once.” 

“Yes; but he is not dead. More than that, he is to be 
also hung in chains,” 

“ Then, so be it, Master Will shall be hung for the second 
time ; but on this occasion, I warrant me, neither Blue- 
Jacket nor any of his friends shall be present to attempt a 
rescue,” 

‘“‘ Just as we most desire, good Ivan; but give us the body, 
We, as officers of the Crown, are in duty bound to see the 
exact sentence of the law fulfilled.” 

“And what if I do give the body to ye? Whatthen? Am 
I not to be paid for my time, trouble, and dangers ?” 

“ Yes, and right handsomely will we report ye to Lord 
Jefferies, and the potent lords of council.” 

‘“ So be it, then,” said Ivan, with an air of much reluctance, 
“ Judge Jefferies’ praise is something, but ready money is 
more to me than that. How much will ye give me?” 

“ How much do ye want?” 

“ Not less than £100,” 

“£100 ?” gasped the sheriffs, in surprise and wrath, ‘‘ What, 
are ye mad,Ivan? It is gross imposition and extortion, 
Give the body to us, I say, or else ——” . 

‘‘ Silence |”? roared Ivan, like a wounded beast, ‘* You 
know not to whom ye speak. My price must be paid. Would 
ye like that Ishould report your cowardice to Judge Jefferies 
and have ye clapped in gaol?” 

** Cowardice 2” 

* Aye, ye understand me well enough. Did you not sneak 
away like curs when the riot commenced?” 

“ Sneak away ?” foamed the frothy sheriffs, in great wrath, 

_ “Yes; and intoan ale house, too, until Z and others rescued 
the young villain from the paws of the mob? And when ye 
saw him safe in my hands, did ye not mount your horses and 
gallop after me, out of harm’s way ?7—ha! ha! you do not 
know me, My price, I say, or I will despatch him on the in- 
stant as thus he lays across mysaddle ; and it will go hard 
with meif I do not see both of ye hung ere long for exciting 
the riot to-day, and your share in the Apprentice’s plots.” 

‘Tis false!” shouted both the sheriffs, indignantly, drawing 
their swords, 

“Put up your swords, I tell ye,” growled Ivan, with a 
deadly frown, “ another word from either, and I will slay ye 


as ye sit, My price, I say—neith td lik 
gallows, i flink??” re Oe e to grace a 


his eyes staring and blood- 
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There was so much malice and determination in the bold 
ruffian’s voice and manner, that the two sheriffs feared to pro- 
voke him further. ‘7% 

They therefore consulted together, and gave the villain 
his blood money, with many a bitter sigh and imprecation on 
his head, : 

Having taken possession of Will Winter's body the sheriff 
dismissed the soldiers, and, having seen Ivan depart also, 
they consulted together as io what had best be done. 

They resolved to procure a cart and proceed to Blackheath, 
and hang their prisoner there. . Oy 

‘It is far from London,” one said; “no one will know of 
it ; we can send word for the blacksmith, and, in the dead of 
night, we will suspend him to the gallows on the cross-roads. 

This resolution was no sooner said than done, 

With all haste they hurried on with the helpless youth to a 
neighbouring fafm-house, and told the master all that had 
happened, 

They had scarcely got safely into the house with their 
burden ere two horsemen galloped up the road. 

It was Harry Percy and the faithful Darby. _ 

One of them stopped for a moment at the farm gate, ; 

“ Have you seen anything of mounted horsemen, this way ?” ~ 
asked the rider, of a servant. 1c 

“No!” the servant replied, in a loud voice, at the same 
time winking very mysteriously. 

“ Are you sure of that ?” 

‘Yes; but if you go and-hide yourselves in- yonder wood 
until nightfall you may come across two mounted men,” he 
added, in a whisper and turned away. “I will tell you when — 
they start.” 

“Thanks !” Harry replied, tossing the farm servant a gold 
piece, and rode after Darby up the road. 

The sheriffs had perceived who the two horsemen were, and ~ 
seemed highly pleased when the servant had told them what 
had passed, ° 

“ For,” said they, “one of them is EHarl.Percy’s son, and 
the other his groom; two as mischievous youths, I hear, as 
ever were joined together as master and servant. But we 
have given them the slip this time.” 

In the course of the afternoon one of the sheriffs rode into 
London, and, before night, returned with a cart and a man, 
who, in times past, had served many years as a common 
hangman, together with a red-headed youth, the old hang- 
man’s assistant, ; 

Fearful that any of the London Apprentices might be 
prowling about the country and suburbs of London the two 
sheriffs were very cautious in their preparations. 

The servant who had winked so knowingly at Harry 
excited the sheriffs’ suspicions in some way. 

They therefore sent him on an errand to London witha 
note to some unknown surgeon, saying at the time that they 
intended to restore Will Winter and have him conveyed to 
towm again. 

But this was only a ruse. : 

As soon as he was out of the way, the sheriffs placed the 
half-dying youth in the cart, which the hangman and his 
youthful assistant drove. ¢ 

They did not proceed up the road, beside which Harry and 
Darby were hiding, but crossed the farm on to another road, 
and so continued on their way until they reached Blackheath 
in the dead of night, . 

And a terrible night it was. 

The weather suddenly changed, and became intensely cold. 

Hail, rain, sleet and snow rapidly succeeded, so that when — 
Blackheath was reached the ground was covered with a thick 
layer of white and fleecy covering. 

All on and around that wild and barren spot was dark, 
dreary, cheerless, ghastly and gloomy. . 

The grim, lonely and blasted old gibbet that, with out- 
stretched arms, stood at the cross roads, shivered, shook, and 
creaked and mournfully groaned with age and premature 
decay in the whistling north winds, while heaps of snow was 
blown hither and thither into large and treacherous drifts by 
the roadside and hedges, 

More than once-had the luckless sheriffs mistaken the road 
and tumbled into deep ditches. 


_ want to get home, 


> 
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Again and again did the cart, with its feeble and helpless 
burden, jolt and jog into deep ruts and gullies, - 

Mid oaths and curses and many vicious strokes on the tired 

steed, did the cart and its burden reach the spot. 
_\“ Here we are,” said one of the sheriffs. ‘‘ Here is the 
gibbet ; it’s along time since anything hung on it before. 
Make haste, Jinks; hang him up as soon as_possible; I 
I’m almost frozen to death.” 

“But where is the rope ?” asked the other, 

“ Oh, Jinks will see to that, won’t you?” 

* Aye, aye, master, leave that matter to me. No man un- 
derstands another man’s business better than himself. The 
culprit has got a piece o’ the rope round his neck now, I see, 
so we'll fasten it to t’other piece that swings on the gibbet, 
and that'll settle him, or my name isn’t Jinks, that’s all.” 

So saying, Jinks drove his cart right under one of the arms 
of the gibbet, and tied both ends together, 

**T think that'll do, eh, master?” — 

“Yes, Jinks ; you seem to understand your trade perfectly, 
Make haste.” 

“T suppose as how you ain’t goin’ to read the sarvice for 
him, cause if so, I’ve got a prayer-book in my pocket,” said 
the old hangman, with marked solemnity, 

“‘Sarvice, the devil!” answered both sheriffs, in disgust. 
“Make short work of him; swing him off, He’s half dead 
now, and if he hadn’t as many lives as a cat, he’d a died long 
ago. Be quick ; let us see him swinging up, and that will be 
quite sufficient. You will attend to the rest; the blacksmith 
will be here with the chains soon. When he’s dead have him 
securely cased in them. It don’t matter ; if hanging won’t 
kill him, the chains will, so there’s an end of it.” 

‘True, master, true, just as you say. Come, now then, 
Zekiel,” he said, addressing the read-headed youth, his assist- 
ant, “‘ now, then, lead on the horse a few feet further, and let 
us cast him off, Ha! ha! we'll soon make him dance on 
nothing.” 

The cart moved a few feet onward, but owing to Zekiel’s 
stupidity one of the wheels went into a very deep rut in the 
road, and in a second not only was Will Winter “cast off” 
and swinging on the gibbet, but old Jinks was tossed out of 
the cart very violently to the ground among the mud puddles, 
and the cart itself turned completely over in the ditch. 

The sheriffs laughed boisterously indeed at the mishap, 
but what was sport for them was pain for Jinks, for he bumped 
his head so violently that it began to swell to considerably 
more than its ordinary size, and he accordingly swore roundly 
at everything and everybody, not forgetting Zekiel, who 
stood grinning like a half-tamed baboon. 

Haying witnessed the re-hanging of their prisoner, the 
sheriffs turned their horses’ heads towards London again, 
leaving old Jinks and his gawky assistant to wait for the 
blacksmith and complete the business, and to curse each other 
to their heart’s content, which they really did until out of 
breath and almost black in the face. 


CHAPTER LIL 


THE ALTERCATION BETWEEN THE HANGMAN AND HIS 
APPRENTICE—WILL WINTER STILL ALIVE, 


To and fro swayed gently the body of Will Winter in the cold 
and whistling night winds on the lonely heath. ° 

- The old hangman, with his strange-looking youth, alone 
remained beside the fatal tree. 

This lad was about sixteen years of age, tall for his age, 
and ugly ; his limbs and body were so at variance with each 
other in his attitudes, that if the old and sour-tempered 
hangman had picked him up piece by piece in some old 
churchyard, and had then put them together, he could not 
have had a more hideous-looking creature for an assistant in 
his hideous trade. . | 

The hangman, after having cursed until he was hoarse, 
put a sack over his head and shoulders, and sat down upon the 
ground smoking a short black pipe, somewhat composed in 
mind as his work was now all but finished. 

« Zekiel,” the old hangman grunted at last, 
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“ Well,” Zekiel answered, snarling, ‘ The snow isin my eye 
again.’ . 

“ Hold your row, you ape, I tell ye. Look along the road 
and see if you can see the blacksmith with his donkey cart 
coming along.” 

“« Shan’t! Do it yourself. You wouldn’t lend me a sack to 
cover me from the snow—look out yourself.” 

** Shan’t, eh ?” the old man growled. “ Now, for half a 
pin ’d —— But no matter, we shall see by and bye what you’re 
made of. You turned over the cart on purpose, Don’t tell me; 
and if I don’t give you a sound trouncing by and bye my 
name ain’t Jinks.” 

“T don’t care whether we see or not,” laughed Zekiel, 
“and as to your learning me the trade of hangman, you can 
keep it, unless you let me commence first on you.” 

The hangman muttered several rude oaths and rose. 

Shading his eyes with his hand, he said, ; 

“Ah, that’s him; that’s old Jones, the blacksmith, °He is 
coming, true to his word as usual, Ah! many a fine hanging 
job he and I have had together. I can justsee the red glow of 
his pipe through the snow drift, What would a man do 
without his pipe, eh? and on such a day as this?” 

“ They will just fit me, Z know,” said Zekiel, muttering to 
himself, 

‘‘ What are you talking about now, stupid?” growled Jinks, 

‘© His boots. The bootsof the dead man, When you cut 
him down, you must give his boots to me. As I’m going to 
have nothing for the job, I ought to have ’em.” 

“ Tdiot ! don’t you know as well as I do that he is to be 
hung in chains ?” 

“QOh,ishe? Ha, ha!” 

“Oh, is he! I thought every fool knew that! Do you 
think I would have stood here shivering in all the rain and 
snow if it wasn’t to be done ?” 

“Tt’ll do you good—make you grow like me, Jinks, Ha, 
ha !” 

“T tell you what it is, you laughing hyena, I am bringing 
you up to a profession that will make a man of you, mind 
that, and without one penny of premium, mark me; and if you 
don’t behave yourself I’ll put you in the workhouse again, 
where I got you.” 

“ Better there than here this shivering night, anyway,” 
Zekiel answered, 

‘Ah, that’s all very well, my lad, but——Oh, here is old 
Jones at last; I can’t take my time up with you, but I tell 
you what you will have to do, Master Zeke, you'll have to 
climb up to the top of that tree the young man hangs on.” 

“‘ What, me?” aoas 

“ Just so, and then you will have to put the iron mask on 
him,” 

“A mask? what mask ?” 

‘Why, the iron——Oh, but I forgot, the young idiot knows 
nothing of the profession yet,” sighed the old man. 

“You must be joking, old’un,” said Zeke, shaking and 
blowing his fingers. “Not me, Mr. Jinks; you don’t have 
any climbing out of me, to-night.” 

During this altercation between master and apprentice a 
man in a fustian coat, leading a donkey and cart, reached the 
foot of the gallows-tree. 

‘“Woal! Woa, will you?” 

The donkey paused, and flapped the snow out of his long 


ars. , 
‘Well, here I am,” said old Jones, “ and the sooner this job 
is over the better. Here’s the irons. Woa, willyou? My 
donkey is getting worse and worse, J inks ; he always wants 
to go galloping off. Oats don’t seem to do him any good. 
He was bred on thistles.” 

Jones, the blacksmith let down the tilt-board of the 
cart, and then rolled out of it, on to the snow, a large 
quantity of black iron bars, with chains, and loose pieces 
hanging to oddly-shaped long ribs of metal, and huge rings 
for the purpose of encircling the body of the hanging 

outh. 

z “They ought to be welded,” said old Jinks, the hangman, 
rubbing his chin in a thoughtful and serio-comic manner, and 
assuming an attitude of much dignity and professional 
pride, 
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“So they ought,” said Jones, ‘now I thinks on it, but the 
smith that helped me wouldn’t come, and so what was to be 
done? We must let the chains and all go as they is.” ' 

‘¢1t’s awk’ard,” old Jinks mused, ‘‘ werry much s0, werry.”’ 

‘‘ Rather,” said old Jones ; ‘but the sooner the job’s done, 
you know, Jinks, the sooner we get back to the inn.” 


“The inn! Hat ha!’ laughed Zekiel, ‘they wont let us in © 


such a place as——” 

“ Hold your tongue, will you?” roared the old hangman, 
with offended dignity. ‘‘ Come, Jones, if we are to do this 
piece of work to-night; let us get to work at once, and get it 
over as you say.” j é 2s Gite 

“ The young un is dead enough for anything; if he ain’t it 
don’t much matter.” , 

“Zeke, my good boy,” said old Jinks, in soothing tones. 
‘‘This is my apprentice, Jones; a good lad. Zeke?” 

“Well, what do you want now, old ’un?” was the sulky 
reply of the big and ugly apprentice. 

“Get up, my good lad‘ don’t lay there under the cart, get 
up. Show the gentleman how nimble you are ; you can climb 
like a squirrel when you like. Awful bright boy, Jones, werry 
clever.” fc 
- ©Climb up there ? No, not me,” Zeke grunted ; “no climbing 
of slippery poles for me ; I didn’t agree to that,” 

«What's that you-say, you surly hound?” growled Jinks, 
flourishing his stick. 

“That I shan’ climb any icy poles to-night, that’s all, 
old ’un.” , 

- The hangman seized a piece of iron, and advanced on the 
boy. 
a Say that again, will you, and ’1——” 

* Give me the boots, then, and then Ill do it.” 

- “Tdiot | you have no more feeling than an ape. So you 
want the dead man’s boots, eh? you hard-hearted varlet 1!” 

“‘ Of course I do ; you don’t give me anything but kicks, do 

ou ? I will have the boots.” 
~ “Well, then, if you have the heart, Zeke, to take his boots, 
have ’em ; and as you are taking his boots, which is a werry 
unfeeling thing, why—I—TI think I'll have his stockings,” 

“‘ Hold hard !” said old Jones, in haste ; ‘I have an eye to 
his coat.” 

« His waiscoat !? screamed Zekiel ; “I'll have that, mind 
ye, Master Jinks ; I said his waistcoat first, didn’t I?” 

“ Hang your impudence, you young scoundrel, what do you 
mean by that?” roared old Jinks, 

‘ Hold hard! Woa, donkey!” cried Jones ; “somebody is 

coming.” 
_ Scarcely making any sound upon the snow, although the 
horse was at a gallop, a mounted man made his way to the 
spot during this wrangle for a hangman’s perquisites that was 
then going on. | Les 

The rider was a perfect stranger, and as he reined in his 
spirited horse, he said in a sharp voice, 

“‘ What, ain’t this job done yet? Come, my men, be quick 
about it, it’s a matter of form, but the law says do it, and it 
must be done. Get to work, then, quickly, _ 

_ At these words from the unknown rider, Jinks and Jones 
te to work, without making any further remark or quarrel- 
ing. ) 7 

Zeke, it must be confessed, very sulkily clambered up to the 
cross-tree of the gallows, and, with some assistance from old 
Jinks the hangman, and Jones, placed the rough irons upon 
the figure, connecting them by chains and hooks, which tke 
smith had made for that purpose, 


The body now presented a strange, indeed a very strange 
and hideous appearance in the irons; it hung, however, more 
steadily, as the increasing weight resisted the keen air that 
before had driven and swayed it from side to side. _— 

The snow which seemed fora while to have ceased falling, 
now came on fresh, and with such a fierceness, that the 
stranger’s horse could scarcely stand against it, 

Setting his teeth, he muttered a few hearty curses, turned 
his, horse’s, head, and galloped away as strangely and 
mysteriously as he had appeared, 

It was Harry Percy | : 

“ All’s settled now,” said old Jinks, the hangman, 


~ 
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“The boots?” cried Zekiel, with idiotic haste and im- 
patience. ants Gijee ae ewko: 3 

As he spoke the sky darkened still more ominiously. 

Dense masses of clouds, cut and broken by sudden flashes 
of vivid lightning, passed over the loné, bleak, dreary heath, 

For a moment the air was so still that the cutting wind 
which had been so wild some time before, seemed suddenly 
to cease. sd dae Of On 

The lone and awe-inspiring heath was devoted to the 
dead. 

Snow piled itself high at the gallows foot. _ pee 

‘Into wild fantastic shapes it heaped itself on the cross-tree 
of the gibbet, and gradually, minute after minute, the strong — 
upright pieces, to which the body hung, appeared as if they 
were slowly sinking into the earth. f bebe 
_ It was the snow which was piling itself around it on that 
lone and ghastly spot! ; par} 
_ For four long weary hours the snow came down, till shrubs 
and all stunted undergrowth and brush vanished from view 
beneath the white pall. tf 


Trees looked short and stunted, as they rose black and dead- 
looking from the pure white surface around. And now the 
dim light of that wintry night had vanished. 

Rain in large drops fell, lightning flashed, and thunder 
rolled at intervals overhead in the inky sky ; yet although the 
snow-storm had abated its fiercest fury, still great flakes 
were caught up by strong winds that had now risen, and 
dashed hither and thither with mad and almost blinding riot, 

Oh, it was 4 fearful, terrible night! 


The freshening wind was now more than enough to swing 
the body to and fro upon the gallows-tree. 

The chains rattled and jammed against each other in a dismal 
jingle. . 

A dark bird of night, strong upon the wing, hovered round 
and round the head of the hanging man. : 

The eyes of the victim it sought. ~ - Pi 

As often as it flapped its broad black wings alniost to touch 
the face of the enchained man, it flew Away again with loud 
screams of disappointment and fright. ) 

Some strange instinct prevented that bird of prey from 
snatching the victim’s staring eyes. | 

Dark night shrouded the face of gloomy nature. 
_ Fora time a strange reflected radiance from lightning flashes 
fell on the snow, and then all—all vanished like a dream, and 
ae and sky appeared mingled together in one black con- 

usion. 

The hangman and Zekiel, his boy, Jones, and his cart had 
gone. 
The victim of the fatal tree was encased in iron chains, and 
bolts, and rings, 

All was dark, silent, and awful. Py 

Will Winter alone in his iron chains still lived, but was un- 
conscious of all around him, 


- 


CHAPTER LIII, 


WILL WINTER RESCUED FROM THE GIBBET BY. HARRY 
PERCY AND DARBY—THE RESTORATION TO LIFE. 


A FAINT, a very faint and uncertain twinkling of a light was 
now discernible in the darkness, dancing over the bleak and 
snow-covered heath. 

It was evidently carried by some person on foot, and cast a — 
strange and ghastly halo around it on the snow-covered 
ground. 

The light advanced, and stopped and stopped, and advanced 
time and time again; but now it was near the lonely and awe- 
inspiring gallows, ; 

There was a faint and melancholy murmur of voices, 

The light came on again for a few yards more, 

_ Suddenly a piercing and heartrending cry is heard 
piercing through the cold night air and whistling winds, 

“It is here! I see it! I see it! Ib is there !—there]— 
there! Oh! heaven!” said the feeble yoice of one who fell 
fainting on the snow, 


-~ 
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He who held the lantern now held it above his head; its 
slanting rays fell upon the form of him who swung upon 
the creaking gibbet |} je 

“Tis he ! ’tishe! Oh! my brother! my brother Will !” 
sobbed the voice aloud, in heart-wrought sorrow. 

It was Frank, Winter’s youngest brother, 

The same whom the brave Darby had carried in his arms at 
the procession, on its way to the scaffold. 
prenic; come, aes my pretty lad,’ said a rough but 

indly voice ee mustna get on that wa 
little chicken.” ; ee ae 

It was Darby ! brave and noble Darby ! 

“ Brother Will! Brother Will! Oh! speak to me! Come 
down tome! Say you are not dead! Oh! they could not be 
so cruel as to hang you again |” sobbed the little lad aloud. — 

“Come, now,” said Darby, with a cheerful voice, but, at the 
same time, with a tear in his eye, “‘ come, now, if I thought 
you’d do this I wouldn’t have brought you with me; besides, 
if you hollers in that ere way it may disturb Master Harry 
Perey. Come, cheer up, Frank.” 

“No, no, I won’t, good Darby. Forgive me; but he isn’t 
dead,ishe? He can’t be dead.” | | | 

“ Aye, true enough, my braye little lad, poor Willis dead 
enough, or I’m much mista’en,” ¢ 

“No, no, say not so, Oh! he was so strong, and so good, 
and so handsome, and——”’ 

‘f Well, well, say no more, my pretty brave boy. You stay 
here while I and young Master Harry go and get him out 0’ 
those black chains and bury him like a Christian.” 

Despite all Darby’s kind words, Will’s little brother sobbed 
pe in bitter grief, and tears ran from his eyes like rain- 

ops. 

** Now, then, young ’un,” said Darby, in a resolute tone, 
“don’t you be a getting on in that there way. You’re worse 
and worse every minute. What did I say you ought to swear 
to when you gets old enough, eh? Think o’ that.” 

“Yes, Darby, Ido. You told me never to forget night or 
day that [I had to prove my brother's innocence of the murder 
for which they cruelly hung him, and toferret out who it was 
that did it.” | 

_ Just so, young ’un. It isn’t very difficult, I thinks, to prove 
who did commit the murder, for assure as Will hangs up 
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there, and we stand down here looking at him, Ivan and his 
brutes did it; but proying on it is the thing, my little 
soldier,” . ; 

“ Yes, good Darby, you and Master Harry are very good to 
mother and me, Will’s death will kill her.” 

“ Now, now ——” ‘ 

« Yes, yes, Darby, you and Master Harry are good to us. 
Didn’t you let us have acottage by the river side, and take 
us away from London, when wicked men would have torn 
down her house on account of Michael’s (Will’s master) 
murder ?” 

“ No, no, my little lad. I didn’t; but my master Harry, 
my young master there, did—it’s just like him, He’s very 
rich, though, and don’t take notice of such trifles; he’s good to 
eyery one. And let me say one more word to you, little ‘un: 
you stop erying, and you’llsee one of these fine days that 
Master Harry will give Ivan and his gang more than they 
eyer expected or bargained for, Some of the villains ‘ll have 
broken heads before long, for he’s sworn it, mind ye, and 
when Master Harry makes up his mind to do anything, he 
does it.” 

So saying, kind-hearted Darby pulled off his warm coat, 
and placed it around Frank, and then went up to Harry 
Percy, who stood thoughtfully beneath the gibbet. 

The boy flung himself down in the snow, while Darby and 
Harry Percy went up to the gallows and examined it," 

Darby, from a broad belt which was round his waist, took 
a woodman’s axe, and casting a glance up and down the up- 
right beam, he said, 

“ Let himcome gently, Master Harry. Lay hold of him 
when you see the consarn on the quiver and go.” 

* All’s right.” | 

“ Here we go then,” said Darby, as he swung the axe once 
round his head, and then sent the blade deep into the solid 
timber, . 

Blows, vigorous blows, followed quickly, and the gallows 
slowly bent over, crackling into huge splinters at the spot 
where Darby’s axe had made its deep indentation, 

Darby and Harry caught it as it cracked and bent, and in 
another moment Will Winter, in his chains, lay upon the 
ground, half hidden inthe snow. 

(To be continued.) 








THE BUZZARD’S FEAST; OR, THE SECRET MURDER. 
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Macnab—for it was he—wes deadly pale. He trembled like an 
aspen. His eyes were dilated with more than mortal apprehension, 
and his lips were perfectly livid. Still he found strength to speak, 
and deny the accusation. f ; 

He knew nothing of the youth before him—nothing of Major 
Spencer—his name was Macleod, and he had never led himself 
by any other. He dente but with great incoherency, everything 
whi urged against him. : 
Sisvenrnurt eet an Mr. Macleod,” said the captain. ‘The cir- 
cumstances are very much against you. You must go with the 
officer.’’ . : 

«‘ Will you give me up to my enemies?” demanded the cylprit, 
sf You aa a Ssintrymap Buiton. I have fought for the king; 
our master, against these rebels, and for this they seek my life. Do 
not deliver me into their bloody hands!” __ 

Liar!” exclaimed James Gray. ‘‘Didn’t you tell us at our 
own camp-fire that you were with us ?—that you were at Gates’s 
‘ Ninety-Six ?” : ; 
Or Bie Aratdatt tell you,” said the Scotchman with a grin, ** which 

1 n 12? “ 
ga a ieeeaieniher that!” said the sheriff’s officer. ‘* He denied, 
just a moment ago, aa he serew as young man at all; now, he 

id see and camp with him.’ baie tt 
Bipeeectchman was aghdae at the strong point which, in his in- 
advertence, he had made against himself; and his effurts to excuse 
himself, stammering and contradictory, served only to involve him 
more deeply in the meshes of his difficulty. : : 

Still he continued his urgent appeals to the captain of the vessel, 
and his fellow passengers, as citizens of the same country, subjects 
to the same monarch, to protect him from those who equally hated 
and would destroy them all. 


anorder to moye their national praiadions in his hehalf, he boasted 
of the immense injury which he had done, as a tory, to the rebel 
cause ; and still insisted that the murder was only a pretext oi the 
youth before him by which to gain possession of his person, and 
wreak upon him the reyenge which his own fierce performances 
during the war had naturally enough provoked. - ; 

~ One or two of the passengers, indeed, joined with him in entreat- 
ing the captain toset the accusers adrift and make sail at once ; but the 
stout Englishman who was io command rejected instantly the un- 
worthy counsel. Besides, he was better aware of the dangers 
which would follow any such rash proceedings. 

Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan’s Island, had been already refitted and 
prepared for an enemy ; and he was lying at that moment under 
the formidable range of grinning teeth, which would haye opened 
upon him at the first movement from the jaws of Castle Pinckney. 

‘‘ No, gentlemen,’’ said he, ‘f you mistake your man. God forbid 
that I should give shelter to a murderer, though he were from my 

wn parish.” | 
- ¢f But I am no murderer,’ said the Scotchman. 

‘You look ecursedly like one, however,” 
of the captain ; f 

‘¢ Sheriff, take your prisoner. : 

The ee sete sie himself at the feet of the Englishman, 
and clung, with piteous entreaties, to his knees. The latter shook 
him off, and turned away in disgusf. _ - 

«© Steward,” he cried, “ bring up this man’s luggage. : 

He was obeyed ; the luggage was brought up from the eabin and 
delivered tothe sheriff’s officer, by whom it was examined in the 
presence of all, and an inventory made of its contents. It consisted 
of a small new trunk, which, it afterwards appeared, he had bought 
in Charleston soon after his arrival. This contained a few changes 
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of raiment, twenty-six guineas in money, a gold watch, not in 
repair, and the ees mista which he had shown while at Joel 
Spackman’s camp fire; but with this difference, that the stock of 
one was broken off short just above the grasp, and the butt was 
entirely gone. It was not found among his chattels. A careful 
examination of the articles in his trunk did not result in anything 
calculated to strengthen the charge of his criminality; but there 
was not a single person present who did not feel as morally certain 
of his guilt as if the jury had already declared the fact. That night 
he slept—if he slept at all—in the common_-gaol of the city. 


His accuser, the warm-hearted and resolute James Gray, did 
not sleep. Theexcitement, arising from mingling and contradictory 
emotions—sorrow for his brave young commander’s fate, and the 
natural exultation of a generous spirit at the consciousness of 
having performed, with signal success, an arduous and painful task, 
combined to drive all pleasant slumbers from his eyes; and with 
the dawn he was again up and stirring, with his mind still full of 
the awful business in which he had been engaged. We do not 
care to pursue his course in the ordinary walks of the city, nor 
account for his employments during the few days which ensued, 
until, in consequence of a legal examination into the circumstances 
which anticipated the regular work of the sessions, the extreme 
excitement of the young accuser had been renewed. Macnab or 
Macleod—and it is possible that both names were fictitions—as 
soon as he recovered from his first terrors, sought the aid of an 
attorney—one of those acute, small, chopping lawyers, to be found 
in almost every community, who are willing to serve with equal 
zeal the sinner and the suint, provided that they can pay with 
equal liberality. The prisoner was brouglit before the court under 
habeus corpus, and several grounds submitted by his counsel with 
the view to obtaining his discharge. It became necessary to 
ascertain, among the first duties of the state, whether Major 
Spencer, ‘the alleged victim, was really dead. Until it could ‘be 
established, that a man should be imprisoned, tried, and punished 
for a crime, it was necessary to show thut a crime had been com- 
_tnitted, and the attorney made himself exceedingly merry with the 
ghost story of young Gray. The venerable judge, however, was 
one of those good men who had a decent respect for the faith and 
opinions of his ancestors; and though he certainly would not have 
consented to the hanging of Macleod under the sort of testimony 
which had been adduced, he yet saw enough in all the circum- 
stances to justify his present detention. In the meantime efforts 
were to be made to ascertain the whereabouts of Major Spencer ; 
though were he even missing—so the counsel for Mucleod con- 
tended—his death could be by no means assumed in consequence. 
To this the judge shook his head doubtfully. James Gray, how- 
ever, was not satisfied to wait the slow processes which were 
suggested for coming at the truth; while the ridicule of the culprit’s 


lawyer stung him to the quick, and he muttered to himself, more’ 


than once, a determination “ to lick the sauce out of that impudent 
chap’s leather.” But this was not his only resolve. There was 
one which he proceeded to put into instant execution, and that was 
to seek the body of his murdered friesd on the spot where he 
fancied it might be found—namely, the dark and dismal bay where 
the spectre had made his appearance to his eyes. 

The suggestion was approved—though he did not need this to 
rompt his resolution—hy his mother and uncle, Spackman. The 
atter determined to be his companion, and he was also accompanied 

by the sheriff's officer who had arrested the suspected felon. Before 
daylight, on the morning after the examination before the judge 
had taken place, and when Macleod had been remanded to prison, 
James Gray started on his journey. His fiery zeal received ad- 
ditional force at every added moment of delay, and his eager spur- 
ring brought him at an early hour after noon to the neighbourhood 
of the spot through which his search was to be made. When his 
companions and himself drew nigh, they were all at a loss in which 
direction first to proceed. The bay was one of those massed forests. 
whose walls of thorns, vines, and close tenacious shrubs, seemed 
to defy invasion. To the eye of the townsman it was so forbidding 
that he pronounced it absolutely impenetratable. But James was 
not to be baffled. He led them round it, taking the very course 
which he had ‘poreuee the night when the revelation was made 
him ; he showed them the very tree at whose foot he had sunk when 
the supernatural torpor began to fall upon him; he then pointed 
out the spot, some twenty steps distant, at which the spectre made 
his appearance. To this spot they proceeded in a body, and essayed 
an entrance, but were so discouraged by the difficultes at the outset 
that all, James not excepted, concluded that neither the murderer 
nor his victim could possibly have found entrance there. 

But lo! while they stood confounded and indecisive, undeter- 
mined in which way to move, a sudden flight of wings was heard 
from the centre of the bay, at a little distance above the spot where 
they had striven for‘entrance. They looked up, and beheld about 
fifty buzzards—those notorious domestic vultures of the south— 
ascending from the interior of the bay, and perching along upon 


THE BUZZARD’S: FEAST; OR, THE SECRET MURDER. 


the branches of the loftier trees by which it was overhung. Even-. 


were the character of these birds less known, the particular busi- 
ness in which they had just then been engaged was betrayed by 
huge gobbets of flesh which some of them had borne aloft in their 
flight, and still continued to rend with beak and. bill, as they 
tottered upon the branches where they stood. A piercing scream 
issued from the lips of James Gray as he beheld this sight, and 
strove to scare the offensive birds from their repast. 

“The poor major! the poor major!’ was the involuntary and 
agonised exclamation of the youth. ‘*Did I ever think he would 
have come to this?” . 

The search, thus guided and encouraged, was pressed with re- 
newed diligence and spirit; and, at length, an opening was found 
through which it was evident that a body of considerable size had 
but recently gone. The branches were broken from the small shrub 
trees, and the undergrowth trodden into the earth. They followed 
this path, and, as is the case commonly with waste tracks of 
this description, the density of the growth diminished sensibly 
at every step they took, till they reached a little pond, which, 
though circumscribed in area, and full of cypresses, yet proved 
to be singularly deep. Indeed it was an alligator-hole, where, 
in all probability, a numerous tribe of these reptiles had their 
dwelling. - Here, on the edge of the pond, they discovered the 
object which had drawn the keen-sighted vultures to their feast, 
in the body of a horse, which James Gray~at once identified as 
that of Major Spencer. The carease of the animal was 
already very much torn and lacerated. The eyes were plucked 
out and the animal completely disembowelled. Yet, on ex- 
amination, it was not difficult to discover the manner of his 
death. This had been effected by fire-arms.’ Two bullets lad 
passed through his skull, just above the eyes, either of whieh must 
have been fatal. The murderer had led the horse to the spot, ani 
committed the cruel deed where his body was found. The search 
was now continued for that of the owner, but for some time it 
proved ineffectual. 

At length the keen eyes of James Gray detected, amidst a heap. of 
moss and green sedge that rested beside an overthrown tree, 
whose branches jutted into the pond, a whitish, but discoloured 
object, that did not seem native to the place. Bestriding the fallen 
tree, he was enabled to reach this object, which, with a burst of 

ief, he announced to thedistant party was the hand and arm of 

is unfortunate friend, the wristband of the shirt being the con- 
spicuous object which had first caught his eye. Grasping this, he 
drew the corse, which had been thrust beneath the branches of the 
tree, to the surface ; and, with the assistance of his uncle, it was 
finally brought to the dry land. Here it underwent a careful e&- 
amination. The head was very much disfigured ; the skull was 
fractured in several plaves by repeated blows of some hard instru- 
ment, inflicted chiefly from behind. A closer inspection revealed a 
bullet-hole in the abdomen, the first wound, in all probability, 
which the unfortunate gentleman received, and by which he was, 
perhaps, tumbled from his horse. The blows on the head would 
seem to have been unnecessary, unless the murderer—whose»pro- 
ceedings seemed to have been singularly deliberate—was resolved 
upon making ‘‘ assurance doubly sure.” But, as if the watchful 
Providence had meant that nothing should be left doubtful which 
might tend to the complete conviction of the criminal, the con- 
stablestumbled upon the butt of the broken pistol which had been 
found in Macleod’s trunk. This he picked up on the edge of the 
pond in which the corse had been discovered, and while James Gray, 
and his uncle, Spackman, were engaged in drawing it from the 
water. The place where the fragment was discovered at once denoted 
the pistol as the instrument by which the final blows were inflicted. 

“© "Fore God,” said the judge, as these proofs were sub- 
mitted on the trial, ‘‘ you may be a very innocent man, prisoner, 
after all, as, by my faith, I do not think there have been many 
murderers before you; but you ought, nevertheless, to be hung as 
an example to all other persons who suffer such strong prools of 
guilt to follow their innocent misdoings. Gentleman of the jury, if 
this person, Macleod or Macnab, didn’t murder Mujor Spencer, 
either you or I did } and you must now decide which of us it is !”? 
The jury brought in a yerdict of * Guilty,” without leaving the 
panel ; and Macnab, alias Macleod, was hung at White Point, 
Charleston, somewhere about the year 178 ; also confessing on the 


scaffold to be the murderer of Lieutenaut Raymond, the friend of 
Major Spencer. 


NOTIOH.—In our next Number will be commenced a new and interesting 
Story, entitled, 


THE RED HOUSE AT s7, PETERSBURGH. 
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PERILOUS POSITION OF BLUE-JACKET.—Sce No. 15. 


CHAPTER LIII.—(continued). “¢ Aye, aye, that’s all right, Darby.” 
“ Hold the light, Darby,” said Harry, as he now knelt by “ Frank!” cried Darby. “ Frank! Where are you? Where 
the figure, and with a knife cut away the rope. has the littlerogue flown to? Where are you,eh? Answer.” 


“ A little closer with the light, Darby; they haven’t rivetted There was no response, 
these irons,” “Why, what’s become of him ?” asked Harry, somewhat 
“ Not a bitof it! How lucky,” said Darby, in high glee. alarmed. i | 
A very few minutes sufficed to free the body from all the “Tsay! Hilloa! my boy, it’s all done, now, and right ag it 
insignia of the gallows, and then they opened a hammock | canbe, Where are you, eh? Answer, I say. We are going; 
which they had brought with them, and laid the body init | we’ve got your brother’s body. Hilloa, Frank ! 
and lashed the sides together with cord, so that the body By retracing his steps through the deep snow, Darby at last 
was completely hidden. , came to the spot where he had left Will Winter’s little brother, 
“Thank the fates for so much food luck,” said Harry. “It’s He lay cuddled up in the snow, perfectly unconscious and 
done so far, Darby. Do you know why Frank has been so | insensible. 
quiet ? Ah, you go on before me with the light, Darby ; I'll In a few minutes more the poor little fellow would have 
carry the burden, You know the nearest way to the boat in_/been covered entirely by the heavy snow, now wildly drifting 





the little creek by the river ; we'll take it in turn to carry the || ‘withthe fierce west winds. 
body.” Le =e Sey him, Darby?” Harry roared, at the top of his 
“ All right, sir ; but if you get tired, Master Harry, f'll ‘take role, r the wind was howling loudly and-wildly around him, 


V7 Ati u 


Ut! , Master Harry, I’ve found him ; a few minutes more, 






a hand at itin a moment.” 
No. 14. 
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Ciomerer, ‘ud he would have been a dead ‘un, and no mistake ; 
he’s deader now than his brother,’ Master Will, I know, al- 
though they have hung him twice:” 

So speaking, the bold, athletic, and courageous Darby 
picked up the little lad, and rubbed his hands and face to 
restore animation, a rough and vigorous process which soon 
had the desired effect. 

With little Frank upon hig back, and the lantern in his hand, 


Darby the groom strode on in front of his young master, who; | 


it must be confessed, was laden beyond his strength with the 
half dead-and-alive body of the bold London Apprentice, 
It was a sad-and_strange. procession in the dark, lonely, and 
stormy night 3 ye 
It was an. exhibition £/ heroic friendship, however, which 
one seldom Weliéves oF Witnesses. 
There wag*he Held Darby, stout, sinewy, and brave; striding 
along with-@:boy 6n His back, and each moment sitiking up to 
his kneesin fhe deep snow, who now and then tiifmed back a 
step or t9-to showthe lamp-lisht to his young Master, who 
“wes strug@lingyafter him with his still heavier load. 






With iantern-lieht to lead theta; they trudged along, with 


' 
= 


scaxéely @ word passing between them, and looked like black 
spectfes crossing the snow-white heath, == _ 
They erossed Greenwich Park, each taking if in turns to 
carpy. the tio inSensible-brothers ; but as they nearly reached 
e‘villase, they-thrued off to the left, so as not te attract any 
DebiC eer eae = inthe little town, and safely reached 
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+ Be ine we can, find @ boat, Darby?” asked Hafry, red 
and peispiting with his €xertions | 


2 ‘8 doubt, young master, not 4 doubt of it, Ji we can’t 
get-one by fair Means, we must by foul, that’s all; we want 
a boat ‘and & boat we niust have, if we steal it.” sa 

Yes, true; We must not stand upon trifles at such a time 
. ewe had better place the bodies under this boat-shed, then, 
Ygeee eee nae we find a craft of some kind,” eo ee 

SPs, we must; while you go to get a boat, I will chate 

it limbs;\and administer a few drops of brandy to each ; 

i will xeyive them.” eu ae 
(iSAS Master Wit, then, muvh better, Master Harry ?” 
“Nes, come and look ; in a momert you-will see him onen 
and shut his eyes, 


\ wig Seay 


+“ Why, 80 he-does; capital; and no mistake,” said Darby, 
capering with joy ; ‘ixub:’em hard, master, and I'll soon get 
a boat, if Tpteal one,” ; ‘ 
“«Will yer? I'd like to:see you at it;’? growled the voice of 
a sturdy youth, who now lumbered into the shed. ‘What do 
yer want hére, eh?-what brings these bodies here? Oh, I see, 
A see, you ate;a couple-of murderers, or medical students with 
two dead bodiesto cub up at the hospital—body snatchers ! 
_Oh, I see, now; and-ye wauts a boat to carry ’’em off. Well, 
' thgs;.1'Ihsoon, eet you a boat, and a lot 6’ constables besides.” 
“This was Said so hurriedly, and his appearance in the boatt 
shed had been so suddén and unexpected, that both Darby 
and Master Harry stood astonished, 
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‘HORRY PERCY GN HS° PLIGHT WITH WILL WINTER, RE- 
CHIVES ASSISTANCE FROM BRINY BOB, THE AVATERMAN’S 
SPB HG TECH, HOMES) IS 


JWHEN theyoung, boatman, however, in horror and fright, 
attempted iqyrush;,ont;and raise an alarm, Master Darby 
rudely collared Hims’ 

jon Breatheranother syllable,” said Darby, with his clenched 
fist; send At anmundex yor 1” 

hos Murder me;togjto/Oh, no,.. That’s easy for you to do; 
it’s your regular trade, I see. Take off your hands; I say, or 
aya fitdow wolist offi sok bdi, 2 . ; 
yi Aidence !”,syore vDaxrby, sqheezing the young boatman’s 
neck until the astonished and frighténed youth was well-nich 
dlack,in, thedacen jhecact yes! 

i goosen your grip,: Darby,” said Harry, “Let me speak 
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‘So I will,” said Darby, savagely; “but in case he means 
any mischief, Ill put him flat on his back, like a stranded 
turtle.” ; 

So saying, the bold groom gave the young waterman a 
‘back heel,” as he called it, and in a trice the youth was 
sprawling on his back, full of terror and amazement. = 

“Mercy |” he cried. ‘‘Mercy! and I'll do anything in 
reason,” 

‘Well, that’s what I want. — 
my questions. We want a boat.” 

‘To carry the two dead bodies in?” a 

“They are not dead, I tell you ; they are almost insensible, 
but will recover.” 

“‘But I haven’t got a boat of my own.” . 

“ Well, then, you must find one,” , 

_* Yes, and be.quick and civil about it, too, Or there'll be 
three dead uns instead of two,” grinned Darby, with his 
huge fist clenched. 

** Come, rise up, get the boat. 1} 
you, ahd some gold pieces shall repay you. 
to row us.” 

« Me 9» ~ 

“Yes, you, jackanapes.” . 

“ Why, don’t you see anid hear the high tide darting up the 
river, and the wind’s high too? Such a stormy night was 
never known since I’ve béen an apprentice.” 

What he said was very true. 2 ae 

A tremendous tide was flowing up the Thames; thé Winds 
were fiercely whistling, aid the waves rushed up thé banks, 
splashing and foaming so much indeed and more that suffi- 
cient to swamp and wreck any frail craft that might be 
launched upon its troubled and boisterous waters. . 

“Oh; you ate an Apprentice; éh ?” said Harty, with a- 
eng smile, and you wouldn’t vefiture out to-night for any- 
thing ?” : 

“No, that I would not: You may kill me first.” _ e, 

“So we will, if you don’t hold your tongue, and get us a 


& 


Listen to me, and answer all 


We mean ye no harm, mark 
You must assist 


poat and row us up the river,” said Darby ; “kill you as dead 


as a herring, mind you.” ; 
_ “Silence, Darby,” said Harry. ‘“‘Let me talk to the young 
waterman. I know he’ll do what I ask him.” 
“T know I won’t, then,” growled the prostrate Apprentice. 
“ Not for you nor nobody else, sich a night as this be.” 
“Not for your master ?”’ : x” 
“Master?” he answered, with a growk “No not for 
twétity masters, for he’s not at home. I would’nt row a boat 


‘to-night for all the money in England !” ; 


- s 


“Not at home, @¢h? So much the better, then. We shall 
have no trouble in getting a boat. Where's he gone to?” 

‘‘He’s been out all day. Some rough-looking chaps as he 
drinks and gambles with at the ‘Forge,’ took him up to see 
an execution, He’s been gofie away idling all day, and left 
me all the hard work to @o, single-handed, hang him!” 

‘Gone to an execution, you say ?” 

“Yes,” é 

“Did he tell you who was to be hung?” 

“Not him, All us apprentices are like so much dirt under 
the masters’ feet. He tell me anything? Lor’ bless you, you 
don’t know him. I call him old Skinflint.” 

‘Well, then, if he wouldn’t tell you who it was that was 
hung to-day, Z will, That's the youth,” said Harry, pointing 
to Will Winter slightly moaning on the ground, 

“That him ?” ; 

Ses 

“Then 
thought ?” 

ec No,” 

“What is he, then? What did he do 2?” 

“ He’s an apprentice.”~ _ 

‘ =o apprentice ?”easped the young watermah. 

e3.” 

‘What did he do, then ?” 

* Nothing.” 4 

Nothing? What crime did they hang him for ?” 

‘For being an enemy to your master’s friends 
Forge.” ou 
“The devil!” , 


you ain’t murderers and body-snatchers as I 


at the 
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re **No, not the devil, He’s the chief of the London.Appren- 
ices.” 

“What, Will Winter, our Grand Master?” 

“Yes, Will you get a boat and assist us now? He still 
ves.” 

_ “What 2” gasped the youth, suddenly darting up, and 

almost tossing Darby into the water. ‘‘ What, Will Winter?” 

In an instant he leaned over the body of Will, and sobbed 
like a child. Ar 

‘Oh, this could not be, Iam an apprentice, and I never 
heard of it.” . 

“No, nor many other apprentices either, or it would never 
haye happened. He was tried, condemned, and would have 
been executed in secret but for a few friends like myself, 
Gongs will you help us with a boat? Tl pay you well in 
_ gold. | | 

* What?” roared the young waterman like a wounded bear, 
‘offer money to me? Ha! ha! You don’t know me yet. 
Ask any waterman on the river what stuff Briny Bob is made 
of. Help you, my lads? Hal ha! Help Will Winter? 
Yes, with the best boat moored on shore, if they hang me or 
drown me for it.” : 

Without uttering another word, Briny Bob dashed out of 
the shed with many loud and vicious maledictions on the 
head of Bloody Jefferies, and all who had any hand in the 
execution. . " 

In afew moments, and while Darby and Harry were chafing 
the limbs of the two half-dead youths, a stout boat rounded 
the shed, and danced upon the troubled and foaming waters, 

Instead of Briny Bob being alone, however, there were two 
persons in the boat ! : 


CHAPTER LY. 


PERILOUS SAIL UP THE THAMES—HARRY PERCY’S HEROISM 
HE SAVES THE LIFE OF LUCKLESS JOE, 


“Irs no good, gentlemen, it’s no good,” said Briny Bob, 
trying to tie his boat to the shed ; ‘‘the wind’s too high, We 
shall smash it against the wharf; it’s no use trying it here, 
We must pull round to the little creek. Wecan lay in there, 
gentlemen, until you bring the two young ’uns round.” 

” This was spoken by Briny Bob, in tones of great disappoint- 
- ment and annoyance, 

Yet there was no help for it. 

Had he and his companion persisted in’ their attempts to 

ake the boat fast to the shed, it would have been most surely 
smashed into pieces, and they themselves erushed to death or 
drowned. 

They, therefore, pulled the boat round again, and were 
soon out of sight, in safety up the creek to which they had 
run. 

“They have left us in the lurch,” said Darby, in a rage. 

“No, no; they would not be so eruel as that ; besides, both 
Bob and his friends are Apprentices.” 

“ Boat ahoy !” was now heard upon the wind. 

“Phat’s them,” said Harry, “they are safe, now, and are 
directing us with their shouts. Come, let us carry Will first, 
and keep close to the water’s edge, or we may MISS them.” 

So saying, Darby, with his lamp in hand, took hold of the 
legs of Master Will, and Harry the head. 

The wind, which had lulled somewhat a few moments before, 
‘now burst out with redoubled fury. 

' They staggered on by the river’s edge as best they could, 
but soon the fierce gale blew the lamp out of Darby’s hand, 
and the lightning flashed both vividly and awfully. 

It was well and wise indeed that both Harry and Darby 
were slow and careful in their journey, as a single false step 
‘would have precipitated them into the white, wild, and foam- 
ing tide, | | ‘ 

On such a bitter cold, tempestuous, and fierce night, be- 
numbed as they were with biting cold, such a false step would 
have been certain death to one or both. : 

After struggling along for some time with their precious, 

uihelpless, burden, they discovered and reached the snug 
little creek in which Briny Bob's gallant craft was safely 


moored, 


‘boat was half full. 
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- A lamp flickered in its bow; and thellittletnaitrdse 
! S-bow; and the: antlifelk 
and tossed and bobbed up and down, as if about to -thrn ove 
at any minute. | itso Bw soe nd 
‘* Boat ahoy |?’ shouted Harry and Darby ‘With lusty Jang 
a y; Withs lusty lings. 
“ Saas ahoy !” was the response of! Briny: Bob} inestentdria 
; ‘! botascqsat eof > 
. In a few moments Harry perceived Bridyi Bob jump eshore 
k © oid 


from the boat, and clamber up the bank. 


‘‘ All right, my hearties,?? said Bob, in“chédéitdittenes, * I 
see you found out where we were. Now, thei, lét hus Vearry 
Master Will down the bank, and place him in ‘theboat'; we've 
got a drop of rum on board, if we can only force him to take! 
it. Now, then, you Joe,” Ke shouted to ‘his conirade ‘in the 
boat, “pull the craft close in shore. Now, then; Wickless 
J oe, wake up, and don’t fall asleep on 'suéh 4 Hight ‘dig! this, 
it’s enough to blow a fellow’s ears off" & 20% owt asi Ag iz 

With much difficulty Will Winter was eonyeyed’ on board. 
and was laid in the stern of the boat; Briny Bob’ pulling” oe 
his coat at the same time, and wrapping him upinit,, .~ 


“But then theie’s young Frank, lis brother,” said Darby, . 
“True, mate,” said Bob; ‘let me and you go back and fetch 
him, The young gentleman must be tired, he. don’t Took oyer 
strong.” Re eat Aen 
This arrangment was soon made, and Harry remained 
board with Luckless Joe, while Darby and Briny Bob baie 
to get young Frank Winter. ayes ae panama tet Dg 
This was soon done, but not without much mutual growling 
on the past of Darby and Briny Bob, the latter being ‘@, Very. 
sturdy, brave fellow, and who by no means relished the.ide of 
the rough and unceremonious treatment he had sees 
the hands of the bold Darby. Sos Needed Sadi kk 
This journey, howeyer, was soon accomplished, and. Itttle 
Frank was safely laid at the bottom of the boat beside, his 
brother, warmly wrapped -up in.all the-spare clothes-of their 
warm-hearted friends. Se abana at so hnety kt 
Briny Bob and Luckless Joe now consulted together.as. fo 
the best manner of navigating the, boat'.across.and,up; the 
stormy river. : Se aypie 
It was finally determined between. them;that Harry and 
Darby should strain every nerve at the oars..; Briny:Bob took 
charge of the helm, and began to chant .a sea song an; apparent 
forgetfulness of all sorrow and worldly woes, while;Luekless 
Joe was given charge of a small sail in the front,ef. the ;hopt, 
which Bob ordered him to keep loose, ready;to' slip;abja.mp; 
ment’s notice if there should proye to ,be’ too .great..a strain 
\upon the little craft in the dreadful, dangerous; and.stoumy 
gale. he ydradl beclod bus ,daid 
“ Let go, Joe!” roared Bob. j . PAT 
“ Aye, aye, Briny,’ was the answer, as!Jqeyletologsel the 
mooring rope. | iyasl sotebue yrs 
Away went, the little boat ‘ont of the: créelks rising and 
falling upon the angry tide, and shipping water, ¢cessiqnallyy 
Briny Bob, still singing lustily, looked ahead, -and strove to 
pierce the darkness beforethim:*! fre «star LW Debaal bat 
The boat now was fairly out of-the little-exeek, « 
For a moment the boat shivered. from! stem. ‘tos 
the violenee of the storm, oc) ta yaivl iain sy no etom Yxoul 
Dancing like a cockle-shell upon the waters, it dashed 
along amid a shower and clouds of foam;which i"a’few' mo- 
ments drenched every one onboard, Oo isnt gtliool-ns 
“Took out! Keep her more ‘to the’ ivimd, «Bob T’, dared 
Luckless Joe. Dao ef guint elisb 
“ Aye, aye, my hearties,” said’ Briny Bob, ‘stil 
his lusty ditty. | PG EG eaiiiaa ‘Ta 
Just as Bob spoke, a treméndous wavelresé BKe a “wall 
and would have smothered the gallant craft but tha? Briay, 
ag he was called, steered his boat withmore' thaw’ ordinary 
skill, . < eo dyuot s dilw 7wSiteso 
As it was, much water was shipped ‘on béazdy soltlat the 
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“Bale away, Joe!’ roared Bob: “W a’ Tpavéather the! bal 
et, my lad!” , “eT ore of W* 
“All right, Bob. But the wind’s too hig Pe btindt earry 
our sail.” _  “hralgak He to gaia 
‘7 fear not. Bale away !’ Low led ad—tt od” 
“Tam atit, Look out! the sails eomhi gs doin aly uo isod 
A sudden gust of wind seemed to lift up the water; the 
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boat keeled over in an instant; the sail was snapped into 4 
thousand ribbons, 

Luckless Joe was carried overboard ! 

“Help! help!” shouted Harry and Darby, in horror, | 

‘‘ He’s over! he’s over! It’s all up with him !” roared Bob, 
‘¢ He’s disappeared |” ; 

“No, Lsee him! Isee him!” shouted Harry. “Let’s save 
him,” 

“We can’t, sir. Stick to your oars, or we are lost |” 

“ But I will save him |” said Harry, rising. 

Seizing the end of a large coil of thin rope that lay in the 
boat, he lashéd it round his body, and plunged into the boiling 
tide before any one could recover from their astonishment 
and amazement, 


“That’s two!” growled Briny Bob; “ better one should 


sink than two. Joe always was unlucky !” 

Among the white and seething waters Luckless Joe had 
disappeared, but Harry Percy, like a duck, plunged after 
him. 

The boat was tossing about in the storm, and it was as 
much as Briny Bob could do to steer it as it rushed along. 

In a few moments a faint shout was heard. * 

“The rope’s tight—he is saved !” cried Darby. 

In a few seconds more the lightning flashed, and discovered 
Harry Percy manfully buffetting the waves with Luckless Joe 
tigbt locked in his arms, ; 

“Saved! saved!” roared Darby in a tremor of delight. 

“True, true; but next moment we shall all be in the water 
if you don’t mind,” said Briny Bob. “Come, lend a hand, 
and let’s pull ’em in,” 

Darby did not want any second telling, for he tugged man- 
fully at the rope, and soon had the delight to see his young 
master, panting and breathless, paddling by the side of the 
boat. 


But while all this was transpiring, the little craft sped on © 


its way towards the opposite shore at a terrific pace; nor in 
the excitement of rescuing Harry and Luckless Joe did either 
Darby or Briny Bob take heed how near they were to the 
shore, 

While engaged, therefore, in dragging them into the little 
craft again, the boat bumped heavily on the sand. 

In an instant, though not forewarned, Briny Bob jumped 
into the boiling surf up to his arm-pits, and dragged thé boat 
far up the sand, assisted as he was by heavy waves that fre- 
quently rolled on the sandy bank. 

“Saved! saved!’ roared Bob, who, perceiving that the 
boat would not drift away, dashed into the surf again, breast 
high, and helped Darby with his young master and Luckless 

oe. : 

This, however, was soon accomplished. 

Harry and Joe lay breathless and panting on the shore, 
while Bob and Darby tugged and pulled at the boat until it 
was safe and dry upon the sands. 

“Well, this Have been a stormy night,” said Bob, when they 
had landed Will Winter and little Frank upon the shore, “ this 
have been a stormy night, and no mistake. I told you all it 
would be, so don’t thank me for your ducking any on ye; it’s 
1nCky none on ye ain’t lying at the bottom of the river, J can 
tell ye.” 

“What are you quailing about, you ugly, lazy elf?” said a 
rough-looking man, who, unseen, had approached the party, 

‘Eh, what’s that?” said Bob, somewhat startled, and sud- 
denly turning his head, 

“ Ah, you may well look surprised, Master Bob !” 

‘Old Skinflint, by all that’s precious!” said Bob, recog- 
nizing his master; ‘how the devil did he get here, I 
wonder 2?” 

“No, but it’s how the devil did you get here?” said the 
master, with a rough oath. ‘‘ How dare you venture out in my 
boat such a night as this?” 

“Who are you ?” said Darby, now approaching and tucking 
up his sleeves, ready, as usual, for any mischief. 

Who am 1?” 

“Yes, who are you? You talk as loudly as if you were the 
king of all England,” 

‘Do L?—ha, ha! No Idon’t; but you must know that the 
boat on the beach is mine, and that youth there, Briny Bob, 
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is my lawful apprentice. ‘How dare you risk my boat out on 
such a night as this? Why, even J have been obliged to land 
here out of the storm.” : 

“He has done a noble action, sir,” said Harry Percy, now 
addressing old Skinflint. ‘ 

“ Doing a noble action, has he? ha, ha! Putting money in 
his pocket unknown to me; that’s it I suppose.” 

‘No, sir. He has refused all pay ; but if yow demand pay- 
ment, J am ready and able to give you any amount.” 

‘“T wish you’d let me give him a spank on the nose!” 
growled Darby. ; e , 

“Yes, or me either, if I only dared !” said Bob, with a sigh. 
‘‘ He’s been to London to see the execution, and now comes 
home blind drunk.” 

“ Take care what you’re a sayin’ of, young ‘un, or perhaps. 
yowll get hung, one o’ these fine mornings, for speaking of 
your kind master in a most disrespectful manner. The Lon- 
don Apprentices won’t do much more harm now that their 
President is swung up. Served him right, too.” . 

“Served him right? Who says that, lies |’? said Harry 
Percy, foaming-with passion. 

“Ties? Young man, do you know who you're a pratin’ to? 
I'll let you know I’m a free waterman on this river, and I say 
it did serve him right, the young scoundrel. Didn’t he kill 
his master, good Michael, the cloth-worker ?” 

‘‘ No, he did not.” 

‘“‘ But I say he did!” said old Skinflint, swaying to and fro 
from the effects of drinking. ‘Didn’t I see him hung my- 
self, this very day? and didn’t Blue-Jacket and his band of 
rascals try to rescue him? Ah, it was a good trick not to let 
any o’ them vile Apprentices know aught about it. It was 
done snug and quiet.” 

‘So quiet, my friend, that he is here now.” 

“ What, here?” said the old waterman, staring around him 
as if he expected to see a ghost. ‘What, him here?” 

“Yes, here |!” said Harry, in triumph, pointing to the pros- 
trate body of Will Winter in triumph. “ He’s here, and lives 
and breathes. We rescued him from the gallows twice. Look 
for yourself.” 

“The devil!” gasped the old waterman, in pale fright. 
“The devil, you say—chains and all !” 

‘‘ Not the devil, old ’un, exactly,” said Darby, delighted at 
the old waterman’s looks of amazement. ‘‘ Not the devil 
exactly, old ’un, but when he fully recovers, he’ll prove the very 
devil to all those who had a hand in the execution, mind ye, 
or my name ain’t Darby.” 

“ Why, so it is, as I’m a sinner !” still mused the astonished 
old man. ‘Chains and all!” ' 

“I’m glad you are looking at those chains so attentively,” 
said Harry, ‘“ because then you'll know them again.” 

“‘ What do ye mean, young man?” said the old waterman. 
“ You don’t mean any harm to me, does yer ?” 

_ “No, we do not, except on one condition, old ’un,” said. 
Darby, walking up to him in a very pompous manner. 

“ And what is the condition you young ’un’s want, then ?” 

“That you will not breathe aword to any one of what you 
have seen to-night,” said Harry, ‘‘ for know ye, old man, these 
very chains they hung Will Winter in shall encase the carcas 
of some one of Ivan the Terrible’s Band.”, Ss : 

‘“‘ Tyan the Terrible?” said the old waterman, with looks of 
surprise. ‘ Do ye know him, then ?”’ 

“We do ; andere a short week has passed over his wicked 
head, he or his followers will have their reward,” 

“You are now talking like a child,” the old waterman 
laughed, “ you don’t know him as I do, or ye wouldn’t talk 
nosey of a terrible man that can callin hundreds to his 
aid,” 

“ We know him, and his power both,” said Har , “yea, 
more than he or any one imagines, We know that he is the 
ecourge of the Thames, and has scores of followers on the 
coast ready to follow him anywhere,” 


‘“ Indeed !—ha, ha! You seem very wise, young ’un ; but | 


let me tell you that ere you attempt anything with Ivan and 
his friends, you must be prepared to meet him two to one.” 

“ Thanks for nothing, old ’un,” said Darby ; “ but if you'll 
take my werry humble advice, you'll keep your opinions 
to yourself for we knows more about you than you does 
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of us ; and look here,”’ he added, in a loud whisper, “ if you 
don’t want to get a good ducking in them there white and 
‘foamin’ billows, you’ll shut up as quick as possible. You 
ain’t at the ‘ Forge’ now, mind ye, but among gentlemen 
and Apprentices, 

At this short speech of Darby’s, the old man turned pale, and 
looked inquiringly first at one and then another. 

“ It is no use of denying it, old man, for we know you are 
one of Ivan’s most intimate friends, and as great an enemy of 
the Apprentices as any in London.” 

“ Who told ye this?” the old man growled. “ My apprentice 
there, Briny Bob, perhaps. Oh! that I had the rascal at 
home, J’d teach him to go prating of my affairs.” 

“ Nay, nay, none of yourthreats, oldman. Recollect, you 
‘are now in owr power, not we in yours.” 
pe e I see,” the old man growled, “ and suppose I be, what 

en 

‘“‘ You must swear never to reveal aught you have seen and 
heard this night.” ~€ 

“ And if I don’t, what then, my brave-talking conspirators?” 
the old man said, with a look of scorn. 

* You must die !” said Harry, calmly. 

“Die, eh? You don’t mean that ?” 

“Yes, but we do, though,” answered all in a breath, 
~ “And you Bob, and Joe, too?” 

*‘ Yes, and no mistake, old ’un; and if I’d a known before 
as you belonged to Ivan’s crew, you and I wouldn’t have 
crossed the river so often together, I can tell ye,” said Bob. 

“Well, now that you’ve had your say, young ’uns,” the old 
man replied, “let me tell ye all one thing.” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“ Why, instead of my life being in your hands, your lives 
are now in mine,” 

“Tn yours?” 

“Yes, in mine. Ha! ha! I see from your looks that I 
have turned the tables on ye all very nicely, for you must 
know that Ivan and a dozen of his bravest men are now in 
that little cottage yonder—that one with the light in the 
window.” 

“You don’t mean that ?” said Joe, looking deadly pale. 

“Yes, but I do, though. They came down the river with 
me, and would have crossed but for a storm.” | 

““What object have they ?” 

““Why, to go and have the pleasure of looking at the body 
hanging on the cross roads at Blackheath, where the officers 
hung it, and then afterwards to sell the carcase to the 
doctors.” 

- “Oh, the blood-thirsty scoundrels !” groaned Darby, clench- 
ing his fist in rage. | 

‘“ But if they are in that cottage it cannot do you any good, 
you cannot inform them of our presence here.’’ 

‘‘Can’t I, though? You shall soon see, my brave lads.” 

So saying, the old man raised a hand to his mouth for the 
purpose of shouting. 

At that instant, however, Darby and Briny Bob dashed at 
the old man, and flung him wpon the ground, 

“ Gag him |” | ; 

“Bind him !” 

“ Aye, aye,” said Bob. “ Uld Skinflint ain’t going to have 
it his own way always, so here goes to tie him up and cast 
him into the river. Dead men tell no tales,” 

“No, you must not do that,” said Harry; “gag and bind 
him well, and then place him in his boat. It will be an agree- 
able surprise to Ivan and his friends when the storm has 
abated.” 

So saying, old Skinflint, as he was called, was tightly 
bound both hand and foot, and placed in the boat, 

- “ Now, then,” said Bob, “ my apprenticeship is over, and so 
is yours, Joe, so we had better leaye this place as soon as pos- 
sible,” 

After consulting together for a short time, they agreed to 
replace the bodies in their own boat again, and endeavour to 
ascend the river. poe 

“For,” said Joe, “our boat here, and that of old Skinflint, 
will rouse suspicion, They might track us through the snow, 
but I defy the devil himself to track us on the river.” 

This wise counsel was followed by all, as being safest, par- 
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ticularly as the wind had suddenly changed, and blew straight 
up the river. 

In a few moments all was ready, and Briny Bob, with the 
assistance of Joe, plunged into the water, and having placed 
Will Winter and Frank on board, all four of the young men 
pushed and shoved at the boat right manfully ; and soonthe . 
boat was off the sand and floating once more on the tide. 

It was well that they had been so quick about it, for they 
had scarcely got clear of the shore, and drifting up the river, 
when Ivan and his followers were seen to leave the cottage, 
and, with lanterns to guide them, reached the boat in which 
old Skinflint lay, gagged and bound, 
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CHAPTER LVI, 


THE CHASE AFTER HARRY PERCY AND WILL WINTER BY 
IVAN THE TERRIBLE AND HIS BAND, 


THE astonishment of Ivan was great when he perceived the 
state of old Skinflint. 

The old man was unbound on the instant, but for some few 
moments he could not speak, on account of the very rough 
handling he had received from Darby and his apprentice, 
Briny Bob. 

A little brandy soon revived him, however, and he told his 
tale, to the amazement of every one. 

‘What, not hung?” 

“ Not dead?” 

“ Reseued, and living ?” 

‘Threatened to kill you?” 

Such were the angry words of Ivan’s infuriated men. 

“And so Harry Percy did this?” growled Ivan. “A 
thousand curses on him! To be outwitted by a boy—oh, this 
is too much to bear! I will track him, however, and a 
thousand tortures shall wring his very soul !” 

Full of anger and revenge, he leaped into the boat, and 
was followed by his men. 

‘‘ We will chase them,” said one, 

“The wind is favourable; we can soon ‘overtake them— 
we have more oars and stronger arms than they have,” said 
others, 

The boat was soon cast adrift from the shore, and dashed 
up the river at a frightful pace, rowed as it was by twelve 
powerful, determined men, 

Ivan stood at the helm, with eyes glaring in anger. 

“ Pull away! pull away, men !” he said, grinding his teeth 
with passion. ‘‘ We shall soon overhaul them.” 

Such was the speed at which the boat was propelled through 
the water, that foam dashed over them in showers. } 
They were gaining fast upon Harry Percy, and this Ivan’s 

crew acknowledged with loud shouts and cheers, 

“ Pull away, pull away, men!” still repeated Ivan, burning 
with impatience and revenge. “ Where is our sail?” 

It could not be found ! 

Briny Bob had stolen it, and, to Ivan’s intense mortifica- 
tion, he now saw it hoisted on Harry Percy’s boat, which 
greatly increased its speed. 

‘“ QOurses on them all!” growled Ivan, as he perceived 
Harry’s boat in the distance now shooting far ahead at more 
than tripled speed. 

His oaths, however, were answered by lusty shonts from 
Harry and his friends who now gained fast upon their fierce 
pursuers at every moment. é 

Briny Bob, however, was not so certain of escaping from 
Ivan by fair speed. 

“For, look you here, now that they have got sight of us 
they will pursue us until all’s blue.” * 

“What had we better do then?” said Harry, ‘If they do 
overtake us resistance is useless, for what are four unarmed 
youths compared to more than a dozen terrible men armed 
to the teeth ?” ; : 

‘‘ We must change our tack, and give them the slip, that’s 
all, young master.” 

* But how?” 

‘You shall soon see, when we get among the shipping,” 
said Bob, whistling and singing by fits and starts, 


~~ 
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At that momenta pistol shot yas heard. : 

The ball whistled right over Harry’s boat, and, for a 
moment, caused some alarm, 

“They are gaining on us|” 

“Yes and very fast,” said Bob; “ but we'll give them the 
double pretty soon, you'll find. Stand by that sail, Joe, and 
let it go by the run when I giye the word.” . 4 

They were now approaching dozens of tall ships that lay 
moored below London Bridge, some of them being anchored 
in the stream, i 

“ Ready ?”” said Bob, as they shot along through the foaming 
waters. ; 5 

‘“e Yes.”’ 

“Well, then, when I steer her round the bow of that ship 
yonder, out of sight, you let go the sheet. Ready ?”’- 

“ Aye, aye, Bob.” 

“ Down with it then ; here we are.” 

At that instant Joe lowered the sail. } 

Bob, at the rudder, steered her round several ships, and 
she was lost to view among the shipping. 

‘““ Safe,” said Joe. 

“ Not yet ; pull for your lives to the shore, to that boat- 
house yonder. ‘There are dozens of watermens’ apprentices 
there, more than a match for any dozen of Ivan’s blood- 
thirsty hounds.” . 

At that moment they were passed by another boat well- 
armed, . | 

It was Nat Fathom and his crew. 

Tvan did not know this, and, thinking it was Harry Percy’s, 
he fired into it! ; 

Harry Percy, however, and his friends were,safe at the 
boat-house. 

They turned to look for their pursuers, but were somewhat 
startled at what they saw ! 


CHAPTER LVI. 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE LOSES HIS. PREY AND MEETS A 
FORMIDABLE ENEMY—THE FIERCE STRUGGLE IN THE 
WATER BETWEEN IVAN AND NAT FATHOM, 


THE pistol-firing at first was naturally supposed to be directed 
towards Harry Percy and his boat’s crew, but when Briny Bob 
had safely made fast the boat to the waterman’s shed, he 
turned his head and shouted, 


“ Took! look !” an 

“Took where? Look at what?’ said one and another, 

* Look—why there!” said Bob, pointing to Iyan’s boat in 
the distance. ; 

All turned and looked and were surprised, 

Ivan, full of anger and desperation at losing his prey, had 
thoughtlessly fired into the first boat he saw, supposing it to 
be that of Harry Percy. 


But, fortunately for young Harry and his gallant friends, — 


Jvan in his rage had fired several shots into Nat Fathom’s 
boat. : 

“Anllo!” said rough Nat, the pirate, as the pistol-shot 
whistled over his shaggy head, ‘‘hullo, what means this? 
Have the revenue officers got scent of ourdoings? They fire 
well, and no mistake ; pull away; my lads, we will soon pay 
them off for this 1” 


By this time Ivan’s boat had approached very nigh to that 
of Nat Fathom, : | | 

“Surrender !” shouted Ivan, with the lungs of Boreas, 
“surrender, or We'll sink you !” 


‘Sink us, eh?” growled, Nat. ‘No, my lads, there’s no, 
surrender for us, you know, and as to that. paltry boat’s crew 
now approaching, we'll sink ’em in five minutes, or my name) 
ain’t Nat.” | ‘e 

A shout of derision was raised by Nat Fathom’s crew, 

This only served to exasperate Ivan all the more,: 

» Surrender, I say, or I’ll sink 


fevietbiie you !” he shouted again and 
again, in wild angry tones, / 
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N o-response was made by Nat’s crew, who, according to the 


directions of their rough chief, pulled towards Iyan’s hoat 


with all their strength. | 

‘“ Duck your heads, my lads,’ said Nat, “if they are any of 
the revenue officers. The devils, they will fire again in a 
minute!” 

Nat was not very far out in his calculation, for ina second 
after he spoke Ivan and his crew did fire again, in truth, a 
regular volley. . | 

“Into ’em, my lads,” roared Nat, drawing his cutlass and 
preparing to board Ivan’s boat. “There wasn’t much harm 
done that time, I think, A few more pulls at the oars, and 
we shall be alongside.” ) a 


“True,” said one of his crew, “‘and bad luck to ’em for their» 


bad shooting, for no one’s hurt,” ah 
“Some one soon will be, then, if you only get alongside of 
’em,” said another, in an angry tone, “for that last shot o’ 
their’$’ came very close to my 
should have been food for sharks; they took my cap off, any 
way.” j < . 
“Well, then, take their heads off when you get ’em, that’s 
all,” said Nat Fathom, laughing and cocking his pistol. = _ 


take. 


The nearer they approached Nat Fathom’s boat, the more 


they became convinced that they had made a great mistake 
in firing into it. 
_ This, however, made little difference to Nat Fathom, who 
felt insulted at being fired at, and resolyed to pay off his 
opponents with great interest when they met. 

“Surrender, eh?” said that bold chief. 
of Nat Fathom surrendering, eh, my jolly boys? Now forit; 
get out our pistols, and have your swords ready, Half a dozen 
strokes will bring us alongside of ’em,” 

Half a dozen more pulls were vigorously given 
and with a hearty good will. : 


‘‘ Are you all ready ?”’ said Nat, as the two boats approached 


each other. | * 
“Aye, aye, sir,’ said his men, all in a breath, and almost 

foaming with passion. - ; | ctR? 
“Then rise up, and let the black-looking vagabonds have 


it, and altogether, mind ye, Now, my merry men, now!” 


As he spoke, Nat Fathom’s crew of hardy, fearless men 
suddenly rose up in their boat, and gave a hearty cheer. 

Ivan the Terrible and his men thought fora moment that 
this hearty cheer indicated the approach of true friends. 


They were sadly deceived, however. » 


On the instant Nat Fathom’s crew levelled their pistols at 
Tvanis boat. 

They fired as if they were but one man. 2. § 
__ Streams of pain, surprise and horror rose above the splash- 
ing noise of wind and tide, 

Several of Ivan’s men tumbled into the dark waters. 


“Now, men, now, out with your swords; let us finish 
’em |” roared Nat Fathom. » . . 


wm 


‘The beat-hooks !. the boat-hooks !”? some shouted. Ssh de 
In a moment Nat Fathom, standing in the bows of his gal- 


lant craft, threw out the grappling irons, v 
_“ Hurrah !’’ cried his crew, with loud yoices as ‘the - saw 
that the two boats were made firm and fast together, | Y BRD 
*‘ Board her |” r 
« Sink her |” i 
) : Out with TOE swords !” cried Nat. © 
_ 4namoment Nat Fathom’s men jumped on board Ivan’ 
boat, and the fight now became bloody ana posh ays 
Swords clashed in desperate combat. ; 
Sparks fell from their highly tempered blades. 


Pistols cracked, and shouts and groans were heard on every 


4 


dn the darkness-no.one eould distingnish against whom they 
were fighting, nor did Nat Fathom’s men care, se 
‘ } (Lo be continued.) - 


‘‘ Whoever heard 


to the oars, 
ate 


- 


kgad. If I hadn’t ducked; I ~ 


By this time Ivan and his crew had found out their mis- ; 


-- 


TOWARDS the end of the reion of Paul the First, that s, towards 
the middle of the first year of the nineteenth century, as four o’clock 
in the afternoon was striking from the church of St. Peter and St, 
Paul, whose goldeti Apel ll overlooks the ramparts of the fortress, 
a considerable crowd of persons of all conditions bezan to assemble 
before the house of the General Count Tehermayloff, formerly 
military governor of a cily in the province of Pultava. ; 

Curiosity had been excited by the preparations making in the court- 
yard for the punishment of the knout, which was to be inflicted on 
one of the general’s slaves, who performed the functions of barber 
in his. excelleucy’s household. Although this kind of thing was 
common enough in St. Petersburg, it did not attract less notice 
when it was publicly carried into executiou. 

The spectators had no reason to complain of delay. 

In less than half an hour, a young man of about five-and-twenty, 

dressed in the elegant uniform of an aide-de-camp, and having his 

breast covered with decorations, appeared on the steps leading to a 
portion of the edifice which faced the grand entrance communi- 
eating with the general’s apartments. 

On arriving at the spot described, he stopped an instant, and fixed 
his eyes on a window, the curtains of which, closely drawn, afforded 
no chance, however, for the gratification of his curiosity, whatever 
might be its object. ; ‘ 

Seeing it was useless to lose his time looking in that direction, “he 
made a sign to a bearded man who was standing near the door of a 
part of the building reserved for the servants. This door imme- 
diately opened, and in the midst of the slayes, who were forced to 
attenc, that the sight might serve as an example, appeared the 
culprit who was to receive the punishment of his offence, and who 
was followed by the executioner. 

The culprit, as we have said, was the general’s barber, and the 
executioner was the coachman, whose skill in handling the whip 
raised or degraded him, which you will, whenever such a punish- 
ment took place, to the office of executioner; an office, however, 
which did not in the least deprive him of the esteem, nor even the 
friendship of his comrades, well convinced as they were that the 
heart of Demetrius had no share in their punishment ; his arm, like 
the rest of his body, was the property of the general, who might conse- 

ently make what use of it he pleased, and they were not surprised 
when he employed him in this manner. Moreover, a correction ad- 
ministered by Demetrius was almost always lighter than it would have 
been coming from the hand of another ; for it Happened sometimes 
that Demetrius, who was a good-natured fellow, miscounted two or 
three blows of the knout in a dozen; or, if he were compelled by the 
superintendent of the punishment to be more correct, he so managed 
that the whip-should strike the deal plank on which the culprit was 
laid, which lessened ina great degree the severity of the stroke. 

Accordingly, when it was Demetrius’s turn to be fastened to the 
too generally fatal couch, to receive the correction which he was in the 
habit of administering, the executioner for the time had the same 
consideration for him that he had for others, remembering only the 
blows spared and not the blows received. This exchange of benefits, 
therefore, was productive of an excellent understanding between 
Demetrius and his comrades, which was never so binding as at the 
moment when an execution was to take place. 
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It is true that, for the first hour that succeeded, the knouted was | 
somewhat unjust to the knouter ; but it was rare if this grudge cid | 
not disappear in the course of the evening, or yield to the first glass | 


of spirits which the executioner drank to the health of the patient. 
The person on whom Demetrius now had to exercise his skill was 


a man of about thirty-five years of age, with red hair and beard, and 


a little above the middle stature. , 
- His Greek origin was discoverable in his features; which, even in 
their betrayal of terror, preserved behind this momentary expression, 
if we may so speak, their habitual character of slyness and cunning. 

On arriving at the place of execution, the culprit stopped, cast a 
look on the window towards which the attention of the young aide- 
de-camp had already been directed, and which still remained closed 
as before; then carrying his eyes slowly along the crowd, which 
blockaded the entrance of the street, he finished by resting them, 
with a dolorous shrug of the shoulders, on the plank on which he was 
to be extended. . : 

This movement did not escape his friend Demetrius, who, ap- 
proaching him to take off the striped shirt which covered his 
shoulders, profited by the opportunity, to say, in alow voice, 

“© Come, Gregory, take courage.” 

“ You know what you have promised me,” replied the unfortu- 

te man, in a beseeching tone. 
meee Not for the first atrolees: Gregory,” replied the other; ‘‘do not 
reckon upon that; during the first strokes the aide-de-camp will 
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look on; but as to the last, be atease; we shall fiiid nieans to cheat 
him somewhat.” 

“* But take special care of the 
with great earnestness. 

“I shall do my best, Gregory, I shall do my best,” returned 
Demetrius; ‘‘do you not know ine?” 

* Alas! yes,” sighed Gregory. 

** Well ?” cried the aide-de-camp, inquirifi¢ly 

pa e are ready, your lordship,” answered Dottetiius: 7 

** Wait, wait, your High Origin !” cried poor Greeory, giving the 
young captain the title of, ‘““vackee vousse korodié,” by which 
colonels are designated; ‘‘it seems to me that the Lady Vaniiika’s 
window is going to open.” 

The officer hastily raised his eyes towards the spot which had 
already, as we have said, several times attracted his attention; but 
Not a fold of the silken curtains, which might be seen through the 
panes of glass, had been disturbed. 

“You have deceived yourself, fool!” said the aide-de-camp, 
slowly withdrawing his eyes from the window, asif he also had hoped 
to see if open; ‘‘and besides,” he continued, ‘* what has your noble 
mistress to do with all this?” , 

** Pardon, your excellency,” resumed Gregory, gratifying the 
aide-de-camp with a new rank, ‘* but only—as it is on her account 
Pry I aun going to receive—she might have pity om a poorservant~ 
and—’ 

** Enough,” said the captain, in a manner that seemed to pre. 
nounce him of the same opinion as the culprit, and that he regretted 
Vaninka had not shown mercy, ‘‘ enough, let us proceed.” 

“* Instantly, your lordship,” answered Demetrius; then, turning 
towards Gregory. ‘* Now, comrade,’’ continued he, “‘ the time is 
come. 

Gregory heaved a deep sigh, cast a last look at the window, and, 
seeing that everything remained in the same state, he at length 
mustered resolution enough to stretch himself-on the plank ; at the 
same time, two other slaves, whom Demetrius had chosen as his 
assistants, took hold of his hands, and, extending the arms, fastened 
his wrists to two posts, so that he was as if placed on a cross. His 
neck was then fixedin a collar; and, seeing that all was realy, and 
that no favourable sign appeared at the still closed window, the 
young aide-de-canip raised hig hand and said, ‘ 

“ Now !” 

*¢ Patience, your lordship, patience!”’ cried Demetrius, still de- 
laying the execution, in the hope that some sign would come from 
the inexorable window, ‘‘ there is a knot in my knout, and, if Lleave 
it, Gregory will have cause to complain.” 

The instrument with which the executioner was thus occupied, 
and the form of which may be unknown to our readers, is a kind of 
whip with a handle about two feet long; to this handle is attached a 
fiat leather thong, about two inches broad and four feet long, and this 
is terminated by a copper or iron ring, to which is fastened, a3 a 
continuation of the first, another thong, two feet long, and at first 
an inch and a half broad, but gradually decreasing until it come to 
a point. 

This lash is steeped in milk, and then dried in the sun, so. that its 
edge becomes as sharp as a knife, and, ordinarily, every six hlows 
the lash is changed, because it is by that time considered too much 
softened by blood to answer the purpose intended. 

However. unwillingly or clumsily Demetrius undid the knot, it 
was now necessary to finish it. Besides the spectators began to 
murmur; and this having drawn the young aide-de-camp from the 
reverie into which he appeared to have fallen, he raised his head, 
which had been bent on his breast, threw a last glance at the 
window, and, seeing nothing to indicate that merey would be ac- 
corded, turned again towards the coachman, and in a more 
peremptory tone ordered him to commence the punishment. 

There was no pretext for further delay ; Demetrius, recoiling three 
paces, to take his spring, returned to his former place, raised bim- 
self on his toes, made the knout whirl round his head, and, letting 
it suddenly fall, he struck Gregory with it so dexterously, that the 
lash went three times round his body, enfolamg him like aserpent, 
the point striking the under part of theplank. Notwithstanding this, 
Gregory uttered a great cry, and Demetrius counted One!” 

At this ery, the young aide-de-camp again looked towards the 
window, but it was still closed; and, turning mechanically to the 
patient, he repeated the word, ‘‘ One.” 

The knout had traced a triple blue furrow on the shoulders of 
Gregory. Demetrius repeated his spring, and, with the same address 
as before, enveloped the culprit’s body with the lash, having always 
care that the point did not touchhim. Gregory gave a second cry, 
and Demetrius counted ‘* Two!” 


point of the whip,” said Grégory, 
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e fifth stroke some drops of blood reached the young officer, 
shearer back, tookout his handkerchief, and wiped his face. De- 
metrius profited by the opportunity to count seven instead of six 
and the captain made no observation. zh 

At the ninth stroke, Demetrius interrupted himself tochange the 
lash’; and then, in the hope that a second fraud would succeed as 
well as the first, he counted eleven instead offen. At this moment 
a window opposite to that of Vaninka opened ; a man verging upon 
fifty years of age, in a general’s uniform, appeared, and, briefly 
saying, ‘‘ Enough!” reclosed the window. : 

The moment the general appeared the young aide-de-camp turned 
towards him, with his left hand glued to the seam of his pantaloons 
and his right hand to his hat, and was motionless during the few 
seconds that the apparition remained; then, on the closing of the 
window, he repeated the general’s word, and the raised whip fell 
without touching the culprit. ; 

‘‘Thank his high excellency, Gregory,’’ said Demetrius, rolling 
the lash ot the knout round its handle, ‘‘ for he has forgiven you 


two strokes, which,” he added, as he stooped, in order to release 


the culprit’s hands, ‘‘ with the two that I slipped, make only a 
total of eight instead of twelve.” 

But poor Gregory was not in a state to thank anybody. Almost 
fainting with pain, he could hardly hold himself up. Two of his 
comrades took him by the arms and led him, followed by Demetrius, 
to the quarters of the slaves. On arriving at the door, however, he 
stopped, turned his head, and perceiving the aide-de-camp, whose 
eyes followed him with an air of pity, he said, 

‘‘ Mr, Foedor, thank his high excellency the general for me. As 


for the Lady Vaninka,” he added, in a low voice, “I will thank: 


her myself.” . 

‘‘ What are you muttering between your teeth ?” cried the young 
officer, with an angry gesture, for he thought he could distinguish 
in the tone of Gregory an accent of menace. | 

*‘ Nothing, your lordship,” said Demetrius; ‘‘the poor fellow 
thanks you, Mr. Foedor, for the trouble you have taken in assist- 
ing at his punishment, and says it is a great honour for him, that’s 
all.” 

“© Well, well,” rejoined the young man, not doubting that Deme- 
trius had changed something of the original text, but evidently not 
wishing to know more, ‘if Gregory wants to save me further 
trouble of the kind, he will drink a little less spirits; or, if he will 
get drunk, he must at least remember to be more respectful.”’ 

Demetrius made a sign of profound submission, and followed his 
comrades. Foedor reentated the house, and the crowd retired, 
much discontented with the bad faith of Demetrius and the gene- 
rosity of the general, which had defrauded them of enjoying the 
sight of four blows of the knout, that is to say, one third of the 
punishment. : 

And now that we have made our readers acquainted with some 
of the personages of this history they will permit us to put them 
in more direct relation with those who have as yet merely appeared 
on the scene, or who have remained concealed behind the curtain. 

General Count Tehermayloff, after having, as we have said, had 
the government of one of the most important cities in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pultava, had been recalled to St. Petersburg by the 
Emperor Paul, who honoured him with a particular friendship. 

He had remained a widower, with one daughter, who inherited 
the fortune, the beauty, and the pride of her mother, who pre- 
tended to descend in a direct line from one of the chieftains of that 
race of Tartars, who, under the conduct of Gengis, invaded Russia 
in the thirteenth century. 

By a fatal chance this haughty disposition on the part of the 
mother had been still augmented in the young Vaninka, by the 
education she had received. ne 

Having lost his wife, and not being enabled to pecany himself 
with the care of his daughter, General Tehermayloff made choice 
of ‘an English governess who, instead of combating the disdainful 
inclinations of her pupil, had given them a new development by 
fortilying her natural aristocratic notions with principles which 
render the English nobility the proudest in the world. 

Amongst the different studies to which Vaninka was devoted 
there was one to which she was especially attached, and that was, 
if one may so speak, the science of her position in society. Thus 
she knew perfectly the degree of station, and the power of every 
family belonging to the nobility—those who were a step above her, 
and those of whom she took precedence, and (what, however, is not 
easy in Russia) she could call each by the title to which his rank 
had rightful claim, 

She had the most profound coutempt, therefore, for all who might 
not be designated ‘‘ Your Excellency,” and as for the serfs and 
slaves, we may conceive, with such a character as we have given 
of Vaninka, that she made no account of their existence. She had 
more feeling for her horse and her dog, and, certainly, she would 
not for an instant have put in the balance the life of a slave with 
that of either the one or the other of those interesting animals. 
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For the rest, like all other ladies of distinction in her country, 
she was a good musician, and spoke equally well the French, 
Italian, German, and English languages. ; 

The features of her countenance were in harmony with her 
character ; the result to be drawn from them was, that Vaninka was 
beautiful, but of a beauty, perhaps, with which a little too much 
resolution was blended. “ 

In fact, her large black eyes, straight nose, and lips raised at the 
corners by a disdainful expression, produced at first a strange im- 
pression en those who approached her, unless they were either her 
equals or superiors, to whom she became like another woman ; 
while to her inferiors, she was proud and inaccessible as a goddess. 

At the age of seventeen, the education of Vaninka being termi- 
nated, her instructress, whose health the rude climate of St. 
Petersburg had already affected, requested her dismissal. It was 
granted with that ostentatious gratitude of which the Russian lords 
of the present day in Europe are the last representatives ; and 
Vaninka then found herself alone, with nothing to direct her but 
the blind love of her father, of whom she was, as we have inferred, 
the only daughter, and who, in his rude admiration of her, regarded 
her as a compound of all human perfections. . 

Things were in this state in the household of the general when he 
received a letter from one of the friends of his infancy, written on 
his death-bed. "4 

Exiled to bis estates, in consequence of some dispute with 
Potempkin, the Count Romayloft’s prospects had been destroyed ; 
and, not having been enabled to regain the power lost, he went to 
die of grief at a distance of four hundred leagues from St. Peters- 
burg ; less, perhaps, on account of his own exile and misfortunes, 
than the effect he apprehended they would have on the future 
career of his only son, Foedor. 

The count, feeling that he was going to leave that son alone, and 
without support in the world, recommended, in the name of their 
ancient friendship, the young man to the general ; desiring that, 
through the favour he enjoyed with the Emperor, Paal the First, he 
would obtain for him a lieutenancy in aregiment. . 

The general immediately replied to the count, that his son shoul 
findin him a second father ; but, when the consoling messenger 
arrived, Romayloff was no more, and it was Foeder that received 
the letter, and carried it back to the general, in coming to an- 
nounce the loss he had sustained, and to claim the protection 
promised. 

Whatever diligence he had used, however, the general had 
already anticipated him ; and Paul, at his request, had granted 
the young man a sub-lieutenancy in the regiment Semonowski; so 
that es entered on his duties the very next day after his 
arrival. . 


Although the young man had only to pass, as it were, from the | 


house of the general to the barracks situated in the quarter of the 
Litenoi, lie remained there long enough to see Vaninka, and to 
carry away a profound remembrance of her. - 

Besides, Foedor’s heart being full of primitive and generous 
passions, his gratitude to the protector who had opened such 
prospects to him was 
considered, should of right extend toall connected with the general ; 
so that, perhaps, he exaggerated the beauty of Vaninka, who was 
introduced to him as his sister, and who, without regard for this 
title, received him with the coldness and the pride of a queen. 

This apparition, however, allcold and frozen as it had been, had 
not the less left its traces in the young man’s heart ; and his 
arrival at St. Petersburg had been marked by an impression new 
and unknown to him at any former period of his life, 

As for Vaninka, she had scarcely noticed Foedor. In fact, what 
was @ young sub-lieutenant, without fortune or prospects, to her ? 
What she dreamed of was, some princely union that would make 
her one of the most powerful dames of Russia > and, unless he could 
realise some of the enchantments described in the “ Thousand and 
Se Th Foedor was unable to promise her anything of the 

Some days after their first interview, Foedor returned to tak 
leave of the general, his regiment having been made part of the one 
tingent which Field-Marshal Suvarow was to take with him into 
Italy ; and Foedor was going to die in battle, or render himself 
worthy of the protector who had answered for his character, 

(To be continued.) 
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great in the extreme ; and this feeling, he 
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PURSUIT OF IVAN.—See Page 119. 


CHAPTER LVII.—(continued). 

They had been fired into several times, and that without 
the slightest provocation. 

‘This was cause quite sufficient for such desperate men. 

The fight as a consequence was both desperate and merciless. 

Ivan saw half his crew fall around him ere he had time to 
reflect what he was about. 

Old Skinflint, Briny Bob's cruel old master, however, had 
more than sufficient time to judge of how matters were likely 
to end. 

At the first onset, therefore, he wisely declined to fight. 

For some time he lay down at the bottom of the boat, and 
allowed himself to be trampled upon without daring to utter 
a single groan or sigh of complaint. 

He quickly perceived, however, that his friend Ivan was 
likely to be defeated, and resolved to distinguish him 
by —— re 


he was hurt. ¥}) 7 
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Jumping overboard, and swimming safely to shore before 


This old Skinflint did with great expedition, and left his 
friends to fight it out the very best way they conld, not caring 
a farthing which of the boats conquered in the desperate 
combat, 
Filled with desperation and dark revenge, Nat Fathom 
dashed at Ivan, and for a moment they paused and breathed 
hard. 
“You do not know me?” gasped Ivan, sword in hand, 
“Know you! no, I do not; nor do I wish to know yon, 
hang-dog looking whelp! Nor, perhaps, do you know me, eh? 
Iam Nat Fathom. Did you ever hear of that name before ?” 
“Nat Fathom ?” said Ivan, in surprise. ‘ And Iam Ivan.” 
“Tyan?” roared Nat, with a loud shout of triumph. “Then 
we are well met. You are the very man I wished most to 
encounter,” 
_ ) Their swords clashed on the instant in a frightfully despe- 
tate fight, 

*\Nat was struck from behind by one of Ivan’s crew, and bled 
-freely.(* 
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Yet, undaunted, and with many bitter 
rushed at his powerful foe. 

Their swords smashed |! 

Their pistols were empty and useless ! 

Knives they had none! 

With the fury of two savage tigers, Ivan and Nat Fathom 
rushed at each other. 

They were locked in a desperate, 

The struggle for the fatal fall 
exciting. = sa 

‘Kill him! kill him!” growled Ivan. “Kill him, my 
men! ‘Tis one of my worst enemies! Shoot, stab, do any- 
thing! he cannot moye. He is fast as a rock in my iron 

rasp.” 
3 Ta had made a great mistake, for Nat was not firmly held 
in his iron grasp. — : 
* With a loud laugh of scorn that rang gut widly upon the 
air, Nat Fathom lifted up his powerful enemy by main 
strength. : 

They both fell into the dark and stormy waters, locked in a 
fast embrace ! f . 

They struggled fiercely for a time! 

For a moment only. was Ivan seen uppermost, for in an 
instant Nat Fathom turned in the wild flood of waters, and 
next moment both sank together, Nat Fathom triumphantly 
sitting astride of his enemy, Ivan the Terrible ! 


deadly embrace ! 
and throw was long and 





CHAPTER LVIIL. 


IVAN OVERHEARS THE PLOT OF THE LONDON APPRENTICES 
TO ATTACK THE ‘‘FORGH"—HIS§ SCHEME OF REVENGE— 
THE ABDUCTION, 


A THRILL of horror seized both erews when they thus per- 
ceived the fate of their chiefs, but it only tended to exasperate 
Nat Fathom’s followers the more. . 

The shouts, and eries, and oaths on either side were most 
horrible to hear. Se 

Thinking that Nat was drowned, his men fought with re- 
déubled fury—in truth, with the desperation of fends. —, 

‘With loud cries they assailed all that remained of Iyan’s 
crew, and their swords clashed and flashed in frightf ul strife. 

Tyan’s boat: was now well nigh torn asunder. 

In their fury and frenzy, Nat’s followers cut and hacked at 
everything and anything, until at last a large hole was knocked 
through the bottom. 

- The water rushed in and filled it. 

With great difficulty and much personal danger, Nat's men 
scrambled back into their own boat, dragging with them four 
prisoners, but ere their triumphant shout was heard upon the 
air, Tyan’s boat with his wounded men sank to the bottom ! 

* i Lod ‘ * 


Yet Ivan himself was not lost. . 

When he and Nat Fathom had sank together in a deadly 
embrace, they, in some manner, became disentangled, and ere 
long Ivan rose to the surface again. | 

He shook his shaggy head, and, capital swimmer as he was, 
struck out for the bank, and ere long reached it exhausted and 
faint. 

‘Nat himself also rose to the surface after a little time. 

He shouted to his men ag best he could, and his well-known 
voice was instantly recognised by his overjoyed and courageous 
comrades. : 

He was rescued, and soon safe on board his own gallant 
craft, and heartily rejoiced at his success over Ivan the Ter- 
rible,whose name alone had been the terror of the whole river 
from the “ Forge ’’ down to the sea, 

But what did Ivan here? | 

Exhausted with his terrible combat with the valiant Nat 
and his hardy crew, he struggled to the nearest point of land, 
whieh was the boat-house. : ' 

For some time he heard no one speak, although at a glance 
he perceived it was the spot where the watermten’s apprentices 
were in the habit of meeting. | | 

Wet anddrenched and blood-spattered from more than one 
cut and wound, he sat shivering in the dark unperceived by 
any one. 


TERRIBLE, 


He cursed Jong and dreadfully regarding the loss of his men f 
and boat, and conld not for a moment imagine by what un- 
foreseen accident he had fallen across Nat Fathom, at the 
yery moment also when he had fondly imagined that Harry 
Percy and the much-hated body of Will Winter were nearly. 
in his grasp. ; 
In a moment or two, however, he heard the voices of some ~ 
young men conversing in animated tones. . 
He listened with open ears, for they were speaking violently 
and most bitterly indeed against himself! 
‘“‘ Didn’t you heag it, then?” said one, in surprise. 
‘No, not till you now told me.” 
‘‘No? why, they rescued him from the gallows, and_he is 
likely to live, if they take care of him fora few days.” 
* And all thig is Black Ivan’s doings, eh?” said the other, 
in bitter tones, “Oh, would that all the Apprentices had 
known of what was going on, things wouldn't have turned 
out as they have.” _ ee | 

“No, nor would Ivan and hig crew of devils have had him 
hung, I warrant me.” $52 pee Ge ; 
‘“‘ Would that I could fall aerass him, 1d plunge my knife 
into his vile heart.” ce 
“What has the young lord then done with Will ?” 
‘Why, he and iis groom called a coach ghd a surgeon, and 
Cee to his father’s house as quick as the horse's legs 
could go. 3 
_ * ¥ou don’t mean that 2" 
f ¥es, but f do, though,”. 
 He’s a gallant young fellow.” 
ff Y¢s ; and so is his groom, Darby.” t 
“ Briny Bob and Luckless Jeg were inthe mess?" 
* Yes, and a pretty peril they were in, tog ; it almost cost 
the lives of all.” : er a 3 a 
Yes, in truth; but rely on it, the Londow Apprentice: 
won't forget what young Perey hag done and suffered to ae 
Will Winter.” + | ee me 
“ No, my lad, they won't ; not 43 long a3 the sun shines on 
aie idbicl Watrrot nae a long a3 the sn ghince 
‘* And what do we expect te do next?” 
_ “Do next? Why, gather eyery noble 'prentice lad in 
London, and have revenge for this." 
“ Revenge ! aye, in truth ; and Iyan will have canse to rue 
Bloody Jeffries also,” 


what he and his yillains have done. 
“ We'll attack ‘The Forge’ first: a 
“Yes ; but musn’t let the secret-be known, or else our plans 
will fail.” : ey 
é stOe did you know all this?” . 
‘T heard young Harry Perey say so a little while ago.” 

* We must get all the help we can then, for Ivan’s band 
are numerous and powerful.” ? a 
7 warrant we shall get-as good as they.” 
; eee do you mean [” | 

“ Why Blue-Jacket and hia Ply-by-Night boys—those ar 
the ghape ts Pay off ald agages with Ivan.” 

ue-Jacket would give the world to-night tok 
that Will Winter was safe.” : > 
* Yes ; but he does know it.” 
“How do you know ?” 
‘“ T heard it in the tavern ; and more than that, I heard sa 
that he had pane’s off to Percy House to see him.” 4 
“ See him?” » | 
“Yes ; see him, or see somebody else.” 
: vow o yen nean somebody else?” _ 
y, Lady Laura—young Harrg’s sister.” 

af What, Blue-Jacket?” , 
“Yes. Why, l’yeheard it long ago, that he was in lave 
with her, and had’sayed her from robbery and outrage te 
than once from Ivan’s cut-throats and thieves in Cornwall 
that Wee ey say ahe likes him,” , 
‘““ Well, [never heard that before ; but he’ 2-looki 
shante ; but he’s a fine-looking 
“‘ There you are richt ; there ain’t a h ; 
in the whole kingdom than heis” A anssamer gOy RE aa 
; They say he is the son of a great nobleman.” 

And I believe it ; but he don't tell any body who and 
what he is, mark me, although ope night, iu a tavern, I heard 
him say that he was rightful heir to as good an estate as there: _ 


\= 


4 


is in all England ; but that Bldéody Jeffries, 
kept him ont of it? 
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a8 they call him, 


“TI shouldn’t wonder if he has gone to see Will Winter at 


Percy House—his mhaiinérs ad addiess would gain him ad- 


mission anywhere.” ; 
“ Yes, true ; but he’s gone to see Lady Laura, if any one, 
take my word for it; in fact, I know he has.” 
® * mR & 
Ivan was infuriated with what he had heard. 
That Blue-Jacket should love and be loved by Laura, the very 
idol of his own guilty soul, stung him to thé very quick. 


» Boiling over with desires of instant revenge, he rose to his 
feet and shook himself like some huge, 


ant : and half- 
drowned bear. ee 


He well knew all the many ins and outs of the river side, * 


He plunged, therefore, unseen up a dark and narrow lane, 
and was soon lost to view. | 
_ He arrived at an old tumble-down tavern, and though late 
at night, or, rather, early in the morning, there were sounds 
of rough voices bawling out songs it thé tap-room aiid parlours. 

This inti was a place of soine resort for his folldwers, 
fe a and knocked again, but still the door was not 
opened. z 

At last, a voice—it was that of Andy—demanded in rough 
tones, who was there. 

“* Open and see !” growled Ivan, with an oath. 

Ivan’s voice was quickly recognised, 4nd the door opened. 

‘Both Andy and other rough followers of Ivan were amazed 
at his wild, wet, and tatteréd appearanée, 

‘‘Tf’s no use standing gaping there,” he said. “Have you 
never seen Ivan before? Prepare your horses, and be ready 
to follow me at a moment’s warning.” : 

“His manner was so dark, evil, and mialicious that no one 
dared to ask a single question, least of all Andy, who knew 
Ivan’s temper of old. . | 
_Let.one of you hurry to the Forge ; let all my followers 


arouse and meet me at Percy House in half an hour from now, | 


We will burn down and pillage the place, and leave not one 


‘stone upon another,” he murmured to himself, 


Quickly, then, and without a word, did Andy and the others 
provide themselves with horses from the adjacent stable, and 
without a murmur awaited Ivan’s further orders, wondering 
where they were bound, and oh what secret mission. 

Ivan, himself, proceeded to a chamber, and quickly attired 
himself in one of the many suits of clothes that he kept there 
ready for instant use, or for purposes of discuise. 

He drank freely of brandy before he started, and looked 
well fo both his sivord and pistols. _ 

His horse stood at thé door ready for him, and was held by 
Andy, who was over anxious to khow something of the sudden 
expedition on which all were then botind. 

‘Are your arms all right. If not, look to them quickly ; 
you may haye to use them, We are bent on a mission of 
revenge. This night Blue-Jacket meets Lady Laura in the 
park, I hear. We must capture her, and kill the upstart lover 
who-dares to thwart me !” Fe ssa 

_ With these words, Ivan and his band galloped off towards 
Percy House in great haste. Para 
. After a long ride they reached it, but the park gates were 


closed. Ivan bade his men to hide thémselves behind the park 


walls. ‘ 

He, himself, knocked at the lodge gate, which was very 
reluctantly opened by an old porter, who said Master Harry had 
given orders that no one was to enter. . + 

Directly the gate was opened, however, Ivan felled the old 
man to the earth, and witha loud laugh admitted his followers. 

They did not go up the carriage way, but hid themselves 
among the trees. : Me 

There were many lights flitting about through the massive 
mansion, but no one could be perceived. ; 

With the instinct of a fox Ivan crawled on his hands and 
knees towards the house, closely followed by Andy. 

To his amazement he perceived Blue-Jacket, his hated foe, 
standing at a window on the ground floor, and conversing in 
suppressed whispers to a lovely maiden ! 

“Tt must be the lovely Laura,” Ivan sighed ; ‘ she will soon 


be mine,” 
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But it was not Lady Laura, 

Tt was Jessie, the gijpsy rmaaiden, wlio was listening to the 
long message Blue-Jacket was sending to her mistress. 

His eyes flashed fire, and he ground his teeth as he pointed 
towards them. 

Andy, quick to perceive Ivan’s wish aud intention, 
signalled his followers to approach, 

Like 80 many wolves bent on the destruction of heldless 
lambs they crept close to the house. ‘ 

They held their breath, and distinctly heard Blue-Jacket’s 
account of Will Winter’s escape, and Ivan’s desires for yen- 
geance because he failed. aL 

“ Liar!” growled Ivan, and dashed through the moonlight, 

He was followed by his men, and so sudden were their 
movements that both Jessie and Blue- Jacket were seized and 
gagged and borne away from the spot ere they really knew or 
could understand what had happened. 

Swiftly the two captives were hurried away to the woods. 

“Bind him to a tree, place your swords at his vile heart ; 
if he stirs, kill him.” 

‘Spare him ! spare him !”’ Jessie sighed and sobbed. 

“Come, you must away with me; you are mine,” said the 
rough chief, savagely. 

“Iam not the one he seeks,” thought Jessie ; “my face is 
partly hidden by a thick hood and scarf, and he knows not 
who I am; Iwill not speak ; he takes me for Lady Laura. 
So much the better ; he will not discover the mistake until he 
is far from this place, and then it will be too late.” 

Ivan vaulted on his horse, and placed the trembling 
frightened girl before him on the saddle. 

Nor did he stir until he saw Blue-Jacket tied to a tree with 
many stout cords, and swords flashing’ at his heart: 

“Now is my hour of triumph, Blue-Jacket! ha! ha!” 
growled Ivan. ‘ When I give the word let all your weapons, 
brave comrades, piérce his vile heart |” 


softly 


- 


CHAPTER LLX. 


LADY LAURA AND LIZZIE IN PERIL PROM ANDY—THEIR 
FLIGHT TO A PLACE OF SAFETY—PILLAGE OF PERCY 
HOUSE BY IVAN’S BAND. 


But while this s¢ené was transpiring outside Percy House, 
unknown to its noble-hearted Owner, there was a strange 
one going on also within. | 

Andy, full of the spirit of adventure, had heard of Lizzie 
Ashton’s beauty, and that she had been for weeks staying with 
Lady Latira at the mansion. 

He, therefore, determined to act the part of a gallant, and 
enter the house in search of Her, and, if possible, follow Ivan’s 
example, and carry her off as a prize to the ‘‘ Forge.” 

While Ivan and his men, thetefore, were éigaged in bind- 
ing Blue-Jacket to the tree, Master Andy crept through the 
opén window on a level with the lawn at which Jessie (the 
supposed Lady Laura) had been discovered with Blue-Jacket. 

He crept into the parlour cautiously, and went from room 
to room with noiseless step. j 

Hé at last came to ah apartment, in which as he stood listen- 
ing ht the door he heard the murmur of anxious voices. 

He could easily distihguish the voice of Harry Percy and 
Darby, talking to a doctor about Will Winter, who was lying 
on 2 warm bed moaning and groaning. 

“ Oh! that’s it, eh?” said Andy, “ You’ve got him there, 1 
find, So much the better, I shall know this room again 
when the time comes to seize the half-hung varlet ; mean- 
while I will search for this paragon of beauty, Lizzie Ashton, 
and attend to Will Winter afterwards. 

So saying he glided alongs the corridor unnoticed, and at 
last ascended two flights of stairs. ; 

He heard two female voices conversing in low tones in 
the dining-room. 

Ile cautiously entered. His entrance was perceived. 

“Who is that ?” Lizzie timidly asked. 

“Ts it brother Harry?” said Laura, instinctively sidling up 
to Lizzie as if for mutual protection, 

“No, fair one,” said Andy, “it isnot Harry Percy, but his 
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friend who is kindly permitted by him to come and tell you 
the strange story of Will Winter in all its marvellous bearings.” 

“Tf, then, you be my brother’s friend, you must be both of 
nceble birth and a man of honour. No one but a man of 
virtue would be permitted by my brother thus unceremoniously 
to visit me at this late hour.” 

“T am of noble birth, fair one,” said Andy, meekly bowing. 

There was no light in the apartment save the moon’s pale 
rays, and as Andy’s dark figure appeared before them, they 
turned pale and instinctively shuddered. 

“ Who and what are you, sir? I fear you. Speak, sir, or I 
will arouse the mansion.” 

“Tam, fair lady, your brother’s friend, Sir Thomas Clif- 
ford,” said Andy, bowing, “ andin presence of so much virtue, 
beauty and dignity; I cannot but crave pardon for my appa- 
rently rude intrusion.” 

He advanced towards Lizzie Ashton as thus he spoke. 

Lizzie, with ashudder, which quivered through every limb, 
cowered behind Lady Laura, half-shrieking. 

“No! no! no! Protect me, Laura! Ifearhim! Do not 
let him touch me, I cannot but tremble! he reminds me of 
my father’s assassin. I cannot look at him without fear and 
shuddering.” 

Lady Laura showed in an instant that the stranger nad not 
spoken of her dignity without warrant. ; 

Like a queen she drew herself up, and interposed between 
him and Lizzie with a majesty of Wenansonr and determina- 
tion in her aspect which compelled him to pause, 

She raised her hand and said, 

“Sir Thomas Clifford, if such you really be, keep your 
place and your position. It is only cowards and knaves who 
forget the respect due to innocence, or attempt to remove the 
barrier which virtue places as a shield beforeit. Advance no 
further, whoever you are, or I shall believe that you are both an 
arrant coward and an atrocious villain. Nay, worse, for, if you 
are Sir Thomas Clifford, you have a high estate, from which to 
fall is a disgrace of deeper dye than that which invests the 
villains of low or obscure origim.” 

For a moment Andy stood abashed at the stately manner 
of Lady Laura. 

With a sudden burst of vulgar rage and impetuosity of 
manner he betrayed himself, and exclaimed, 

“This scene has lasted long enough ; let us understand each 
other. The play is over—I have acted my part, you yours ; 
we will now be more natural, You are here in my power— 
mine—mine to dispose of as I please, for you know me not. 
No soul but myself and my trusty servant knows of your 
presence here, and I will plainly tell you both that your 
beauty has enslaved me, and both shall share the love which 
you have jointly inspired. One quaff of this bright wine to 
inspire me with the true spirit to woo ye,” he said, turning to 
a sideboard and helping himself, “and then for a draught of 
violet dew from your soft lips—such nectar as Hebe never 
poured into the goblet of Jove himeelf.” 

As he concluded, he, with a quivering hand, trembling with 
excitement, poured from the decanter a glass of wine, and, 
placing it to his lips, he drained its contents with the avidity 
of one devoured by an insatiate thirst. 

He was about to proceed in carrying out his threat on the 
two alarmed and unprotected ladies when his face turned 
deadly pale as he heard hurried footsteps on the landing. 

He went to the drawing-room door and listened. It was a 
servant who had gone to arouse Earl Percy and inform him of 
the presence of Ivan’s band. 

“TI must away,” he said, ‘and for a moment leave these 
lovely creatures to their fate, but will soon return and lead 
them captive away,” 

_So saying, Master Andy closed the drawing-room door and 
listened to all that passed between the earl and his servant. 

It was Darby, knocking at Earl Percy’s bed-chamber door, 

“Who is there?” the earl asked angrily. 

‘It is me, my lord, Thieves! robbers! cut-throats |’ 

“What say you ?” exclaimed the old earl, darting out of bed, 
sword in hand, “what say you, at this dread hour of the 
night? You must be dreaming; stark staring mad. What 
attack me in my own house?” ; 


“ Robbery, destruction, and death |” gasped Darby, 
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“What mean you?” shouted the earl. “Speak, foo} 1” he 
roared, as Darby, overcome by his emotions, found it difficult 
to articulate. ; 

“ Thieves ! cut-throats!” cried Darby, rapidly. “I obeyed 
your command, my good lord, to see that the park gates were 
closed, after Master Harry arrived home, and, on entering the 
shrubbery, I saw three or four rogues perched on the wall, 
shouting to others to fling them ropes to assist them in their 
descent. Ere five minutes they will overrun the house, and 
we shall all be murdered.” : ; 

The old earl looked at Darby with a bewildered air. . 

“You are not deceiving me—tbis is not a false alarm?” 
he cried, vehemently, : . 

“ One glance from your chamber window will convince you, 
my lord,” returned Darby. ‘The moon is yet bright, and 
from here you can see them.” 

The old earl hurried to the window, and a fierce oath 
escaped him. 

‘“‘ The scoundrels are already in the garden, and not half-a- 
dozen brave fellows in the house to help us! Follow me, 
Darby ; a sudden attack may daunt them. Call out to all my 
servants—arouse every man and boy, and dash on to them 
with me, Cut them down unsparingly, for not one of the 
vile thieves shall cross this threshold alive.” 

As he concluded he drew his sword and rushed out, crying 
at the top of his voice, } 

‘‘What ho! alarm the house! ring the fire-bell! to the 
rescue! Hi, there! thieves! murderers! Whip them out! 
Follow me! This way! this way !” 

Darby followed the old earl with a heavy heart, yet shouting 
as though he would crack his lungs, 

“Help ho, masters! What ho! to the rescue, here! On, 
bold hearts! This way! Down with the marauding dogs! 
Stab and slay! Follow, lads! follow ! follow !” 

As her father’s voice grew fainter, Laura clasped Lizzie in 
her arms, and murmured, her face upturned, 

‘‘ Heaven, desert us not in this our deadly need! Throw 
around us thy impenetrable shield, and save us! Oh, if we 
have not lost all favour in thy sight, save us !” 

Then, addressing Lizzie, she said, 

“Now is our time for flight. We must away from this 
room ; the villains will soon return. We must hide.” 

‘‘Oh, whither, whither can we go? Destruction awaits our 
steps, turn which way we will! Ah, what have we done to 
deserve this fate ?” 

“We will not despair.” 

A wild shout suddenly rang through the air, 

There was a violent clashing of steel, and then a piercing 
cry, as of some one mortally hurt, caught their ears, 

Then the clashing of steel continued, 

“We must fly,” urged Laura. ‘Come, for mercy’s sake— 
as you value life, honour, all—keep up your courage! Come, 
come, we must fly ; he knows we are here |” 

“ Whither?’ gasped Lizzie. “Whither can we go? The 
mansion has no outlet but where that dreadful uproar is taking 

laces 

“ We shall find some spot where we can secrete ourselves,” 
replied Laura, courageously dragging Lizzie forward from the 
apartment. 

“ Hark!” she cried, as another yell of agony rose on the 
air accompanied by yells and shouts for help, “ Hark ! another 
wretched being has fallen! We must fly, or we shall be 
destroyed. Come this way !—this way !” 

She drew Lizzie by force to the doorway, and as they crossed 
the threshold a roar of triumph followed anda third cry of 
fearful pain. ; : 

Then there was a huriied tramping of footsteps approaching 
the house, : 

Stifling a shriek of horror, and animated by one impulse, 
they fled up a flight of stairs, and found themselves ina cor- 
ridor which would have been totally dark but for aloop-hole, 
which admitted a faint ray of moonlight. 

With light and almost noiseless footsteps, they hurried 
down it and crossed by a gallery, one turning of which they 
took instinctively, : ; 

It led to two chambers, - 

The door of one was fastened ; the second was a small 
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ante-chamber ; a flight of stairs in one corner ascended toa 
room above. 

Immediately on entering the room Laura fastened the door, 
it being fortunately supplied with bolts. 

They ascended to the floor above, which was in all respects 
like the one they had just quitted. 

The door of this apartment she also fastened, and again 
ascended to the third floor. 

She flung the door to after her; it closed with a loud snap, 
and on attempting to bolt it, she found it possessed no 
fastenings. 

She passed her hand rapidly down the panel and around it, 
but no means of securing it displayed themselves, 

Yet the door was immovably fast. Her heart died within 
her as it flashed across her mind that a spring lock held the 
door in its embrace, which, if it kept intruders out, would 
also keep them imprisoned unless she could discover the 
spring, an almost hopeless anticipation, as these springs were 
here so cunningly contrived that the mode of opening was 
rarely discovered by any one not in the secret. 


Still, it formed a refuge, and if only for that, for the respite 
it gave them, Laura was more than thankful. 

She now strove in some degree to calm the apprehension of 
Lizzie Ashton, and then to listen for what was to follow. — 

Soon they heard the rough voices of men elevated in tones 
of mirth. 

Sounds as of excited movements quickly followed. 

Then were heard the rapid heavy feet of men rushing to 
and fro in wild disorder, the throwing of heavy bodies 
eorenty to the ground, as if furniture was being tossed 
about. 

Then again shouts of boisterous mirth, yells, and 
bacchanalian songs, giving evident tokens of wine being 
plentiful among the rude and ruthless intruders, startled the 
quiet night ; then there was acontinuance of the uproar oc- 
casioned by an universal pillage. | 

Gradually the boisterous sounds of mirth and ribaldry 
ceased. 

The ruffians, below in the house, had evidently mastered all 
the servants, and now the work of robbery and destruction was 
going on in a more business-like manner under the guidance 
of Master Andy. 5 


The sound of footsteps were occasionally heard, and oaths 
of men, carrying away heavy burdens. Laura began to 
think that they had departed, or that timely aid had driven 
off the villains ere they had utterly destroyed the mansion. 

But no ; again and again were they affrighted by the sounds 
of hurried and heavy footsteps moving hither and thither in 
the apartments below. 

An hour or more of intense excitement thus passed, and 
still the :uffians were masters of the house. 

As yet Laura had not heard a single footstep approach the 
room in which she and Lizzie Ashton were concealed ; and 
this, if forno other reason, gave them hope that the heartless 
ruffians would never dream of searching, particularly as the 
- rooms below were almost devoid of all furniture, and gave no 
token as beiag the fitting hiding-place for any one. 

Without athought of all the ravages and horrors that had 
taken place in and around Percy House, therefore, she sat 
quietly in the tecret tower, possessed of an innate confidence 
that her bold fither, the brave old Earl, with her gallant 
brother Harry, md the numerous retinue of servants, would be 
all sufficient to lisperse the desperate gang of thieves and 
ruffianly outlaws yho had boldly assailed the place. 


She sat upon th floor, therefore, full of patient hope, with 
Lizzie Ashton’s he:d upon her lap, and parted her long, fair 
hair from her thrdybing brow, and which in confusion had 
strayed over her fac; and neck, whiter than alabaster from 
the moon’s pale rays, which streamed upon them from a small 
open window of the ttrret. ; 

She chafed Lizzie’s tanples, and kissed her ‘often and often, 
nor did she cease until jhe heard the doors of the apartment 
below give way with a sidden and violent crash | 

She now heard angry wices and shuffling feet. 

They ransacked everywrere, in the hope of discovering her 
hiding-place, iy 

Her heart almost ceased ts beating as she distinctly heard 
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them ascend the stairs and endeavour to find the fastenings 
of the turret chamber door, 

She shuddered as she heard the gruff tones of a man say, 
with an horrid oath, 

“She must be found ! they are somewhere concealed !” 

“Tt is he!” gasped Laura ; “it is the ruffian who found us 
in the dining room !” 

She clasped Lizzie Ashton more tightly in her arms, and 
awaited her fate. 

Each moment seemed like an age of agony and dreadful 
suspense, = 


CHAPTER LX. 


ANDY’S UNSUCCESSFUL SEARCH FOR LADY LAURA AND 
LIZZIE ASHTON—THE MANSION ON FIRE. 


“THERE is no door, I say,” said one. 

“There must be a door,” said Andy, with an oath, “What 
do they want with stairs, then? Get out of the way, let me 
try ; you are drunk |” 

“ Sober enough to fling you down the stairs, drunk as Ian, 
if you are Andy and Ivan’s favourite man.” : 

“Out of the way, fool,” said Andy, “or I'll break your 
neck. Speak another word, and it shall be your last, This 
is no time for quarrelling ; you have stolen quite enough to- 
night, I think, to keep you in good humour for a month to 
come, Break open the door, one of you, I say, if you can't 
find out the lock.” 

Laura felt her heart beat violently as she heard the man's 
hand feeling all round the outside of the door panels, and 
then upon some portion of that which formed the staircase. 

“T think all sides are alike,” one exclaimed, after pursuing 
his search without success. 

A roar of loud, brutal laughter followed this remark, and 
one of them said, 

“Tet us go down again ; it’s of no use wasting our time 
here ; we are forgetting the wine.”’ 

‘What could they want with stairs, I tell you, if there is 
neither room nor door beyond?” said Andy again, angrily. 
“Try the roof, it is not far above your head.” 

He did so himself with a long sword with which he was 
armed, and, then, in a chuckling voice, laughed, 

“TI told you so, there is a trap here on the roof. Do you 
see the use of the stairs now, idiot ?” 

The fellow, with a grunt, descended. 

‘Down with you, lads; I hear Ivan’s signal. Look sharp, 
for his torch is upon the woodwork by this time, V’Jl swear,”’ 
said Andy, “for he has not found Laura after all; he made 
a mistake and ran off with her maid, and is as mad as fury ; 
he is determined to destroy the whole place.” 

«Toes he mean to fire the house?” asked one of them, with 
a loud gruff laugh. 

« Of course he does,” returned Andy, with a sneer. 

A house burnt to the ground, like dead men, tells no tales. 
Houses are burnt by accident, and whatever is burnt with 
them nobody knows nothing about. We can make a good 
price of our booty when they are only wood and ashes here ; 
don’t you understand 2” 

“ Ah, Ivan is a cunning dog!” exclaimed another of the 
party. “ What's to be done with the famous Blue-Jacket down 
in the garden, now tied to the tree, waiting his fate?” 

“Why, he'll be flung into the flames. He won’t come to 
life there, and no tales can be heard from his mouth about 
us,” said Andy. “That's the way to serve him! Heand 
Red-Jacket and the rest have given us plenty of trouble 
ere now. Hark! There goes the signal! I smell fire ! 
We shall have our clothes singed. Away with you, boys! 
Vanish is the word !” | 

There was now a general and sudden scramble among the 
ruffians downstairs into the room beneath, and thence to the 
apartments below. . - : 

Their footsteps grew fainter and fainter, and died away as 
they reached the end of the corridor over the ground floor. 

Lady Laura was now horrified at beholding pale, blue 
wreaths of smoke gliding through the interstices of the door, 
although so closely fitting that they were hardly perceptible 
to the eye or touch, 
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| Yet the subtle smoke made for itkelf a pas8age, 4nd rose up Whole mansion of ail that is valuable, and have s pape 
wreathing and curling itself into beautiful and fantastic | away to the Forge; set fire to the premises, and, 
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~ .It -was some time ere she could comprehend ei DESLIC, 3 dil sy 
with whom : jeCAI nderstant ever else they could lay hands upon most readily, 
she was or with whom } but when she began to understand all The esnitewas feattalland deadly: 


she roused her dormant enérgies and surpassed; if possible, se Hate sean iis 
; i . | of release Harry was such a good swordsman, aS Wwe L, 
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- breathe, : . : who came within reach, and many a one went limping away 
oe Shee ae etka mas Pata pee them to believe | 5, agony, who, but a few moments before, had been bragging 
: ; : and boasting, ° 
Slowly but surely and deadly the room was filling with Briny Bob and Joe, each with monster clubs in their hands, 
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- Suddenly Laura, who had le e vicinity of the door an for blood and plunder, : 
felt all round the wainscoted wall, exclaimed, with a cry of Neither the eatl nor Harry ever expected such a terrible 


joy, assault upon the mansion, and least-of all expected that the 
“The spring has yielded! See! Here is an open way! | ruffians would dare enter the house and set fire to it. j| 
There are steps to descend! _ Heayen has heard our prayers ! When, therefore, they heard screams and cries of their 
Come, Lizzie ; come, come!” ca . female servants, they were horror-stricken for the fate of 
She seized Lizzie Ashton’s hand, and, both half blinded and | T,ady Laura and Lizzie Ashton. frees 
suffocated by the volumes of smoke which, now serpent like, With ‘terrible desperation, Harry, Darby, Briny Bob, and 
wreathed and twisted in all parts of the room, dared the | the old earl fought their way back into the house filled with 
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summate their doom. Lizzie. | 
They found the stairs spiral, winding in 4 small compass, | — They searched everywhere, but nowhere could they be 
and without landing or interruption. found. F 
It was evident that they were in a shaft which had been The old earl shouted out in tones of despair, but no voice 
built purposely to maintain communication with the turrets | responded to his own, ye 
and upper parts of the house in a manner least likely to be With tears rolling from his eyes, and, with aching heart, he 
discovered. | x Ape gave up all as lost. . . 
Whence it descended or where it led they had yet to learn, He ascended to the top of the house as far as he could; but 


With trembling steps. they descended in the dark, but | the flames were now breaking forth from the roof, end every 
whither they weré going neither of them could conjecture ; | room was filled almost to suffocation with dense, blac 
it might be, indeed, to fall into the hands of Iyan’s.fuffians— | smoke, | 


the very persons they most wished to avoid. The old earl gave up his daughter for lost, and would have 
We shall quickly See. | cast himself into the flames but that the bold Darby bore 

. him away senseless.and sobbing. * | yr 

my eg : | Harry, with eyes darting almost out of his head, rushed 


hither and thither through the flames and smoke in seareh of 
Lizzie and Laura; he shouted until he could shout no more, 


CHAPTER LXI. but there was no response to his cries save the moans of — 
TERRIBLE CONFLICT—LADY LAURA AND LIZZIE ASHTON wounded and dying persons in and around the house, | 
MOSES DEE AGLD Aan hE MOREY A= OE eRe GREENE Giving up all for lost, he gathered arourd him a Hoe ) 
WILL WINTER—HIS. MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE From |. brave fellows, and now fought his way on tle ground floor to 
deb a ag the chamber in which he had left Will Wiater and his little 
’ “ brother Frank, . 
Burt, while these Outrageous doings were going on in Harl There were several of Ivan'’s men already there! 
Percy’s mansion uhder the leadership of Andy, let us glance With a cheer and full of revenge, Hstry dashed into the 
at what Ivan had already accomplished. | apartment, sword in hand, followed by Dirby, Briny Bob, and © 


In his hurry to abduct Lady Laura he scarcely glanced at | others. 
his victim's face, : > . The conflict was short and bloody. he. 

Jessie, bold, resolute and courageous, did not struggle to With a yell they fell upon their crel foes ; swords clashed 
free heise 'f from his grasp in case it might disclos: to Ivan | and curses were loud and horrible. fs 
the mistake he had made, eS Quickly the apartment was cleared ats 

Overjoyed, therefore, at capturing his supposed prize, Ivan Some of the ruffians lay wounded upon the ground, while 
gave orders to his numerous followers to sack the mansion, | others, terror-stricken, jumped out £ window on to the lawn. 
to seize V\ i Winter, and bear him away from Harry’s pro- Harry and Darby, with a shoutof trinihph, rushed to the 
tection, whether dead or alive, bedstead and pulled back the curtiins |! Tar 

When you have done this,” said he to Andy, “sack the Will Winter had disappeared, ted and all ! 


‘ 


= 
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CHAPTER LXIL ~ 


IVAN DISCOVERS HIS MISTAKE—BLUE-JACKET IS RELEASED 
FROM THE TREE—RESCUE OF WILL. WINTER BY EARL 
PERCY’S SERVANTS. 


IVAN had progressed some distance on his journey ere he dis- 
covered his mistake, that the person he was fleeing with was 
not Lady Laura, but her gipsy maid Jessie. ; 

With lond shouts of rage and disappointment, he uncovered 


plunged his dagger into her breast. 
But he had not time even to think. 
_ He was hotly pursued. 

He turned his head often and often in the direction he had 
come, and was surprised to see how close his pursuers were 
upon him. 3 

For it must be explained that as soon as the old earl dis- 
coyered that neither Lady Laura nor Lizzie Ashton could any- 
where be found, he gaye directions to seme few of his servants 
to mount his fieetest horses, and scour the whole country in 
search of the missing girls, and to arouse the whole city, some 
little distance from which his mansion stood in a noble park, 
as we have before mentioned. 


her face, and with a demoniacal laugh would have savagely 
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Iyan’s pursuers were some of these ! 
» Their horses were of Arabian breed, and swift as the wind. 
When, therefore, they caught sight of the villain’ flying ir 


_ the distance, they spurred their horses into a maddening 


gallop, and were soon within pistol shot. 

Determined not to relinquish his prize, though not the one 
he had fondly expected, Ivan raced along,;-nor did he heed the 
many shouts and whistling bullets of his puysuers, now not 
far behind, _. , 


If he could only reach ‘The Forge’’ he knew that further 


pursuit would be useless. 


With a loud shout, and many a coarse, derisive laugh, he 
turned in his saddle and scowled upon the horsemen in his 
rear. - a . 

He saw that they were gaining upon him each instant, and 
that ere long he would fall into their hands. ; 

His horse, he knew, although an excellent one, could not 
carry a double burden, and he at last determined to ighten 
the load by murdering Jessie. 7 

He pulled out his. long flashing knife, and was about to 


commit the bloody remorseless deed, when he saw some of his 


own friends approaching | 
| (Lo be continued.) 
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This time, however—perhaps from the elegant uniform in which 
he was attired, and which added to the natural beauty of Foedor ; 
perhaps because, at the moment of departure, and in the exaltation 
of hope, her enthusiasm had crowned the young man with a poetic 
circle-—had invested him with all the interest which her romantic 
visions could supply ; but, whatever the cause, Vaninka, quite 
astonished at the marvellous change which she fancied she dis- 
covered in him, deigned, on the invitation of her father, to offer 
Foedor her hand. . 

This was more than he had dared to hope; kneeling, therefore, as 
if he had been before a queen, and taking Vaninka’s between his 
own trembling hands, he scarcely dared to touch it with his Jips. | 
But, liglit as the kiss had been, Vaninka started as if burning 
iron liad touched her ; she felt a thrill run throuzh her whole frame, 
and an ardent blush rose to her check. Her hand was withdrawn 
so hastily, that Foedor, fearing that this farewell salute, respectful 
as it had been, had offended her, remained on his knees, clasping 
his hands, and raised his eyes, to her with such an expression of 
timid huwility, that Vaninka, forgetting her pride, re-assured 
him by a smile. mo" 

Foevor rose, with a heart full of inexpressible joy, without being 
enabled to define whence that joy proceeded; but of this he was 
perfectly sure, that, although on the point of quitting Vaninka, 
he never had been sohappy as at that moment. a 

The young officer departed, his mind full of golden visions ; for 
his horizon, whether gloomy or brilliant, was worthy of envy: if 
it ended in a blondy tomb, he thought he had seen im Vaninka’s 
eyes that he should be regretted by her ; if it opened to glory, that 
glory would bring him back ‘to St. Petersburg in triumph ; and 
Glory is a queen who works miracles for her favourites. 

Thearmy to which the young officer was attached crossed Ger- 
many, descended into Italy by the mountains of Tyrol, and entered 
Verona on the 14th of April, 1799. ; 

Suvarow immediately effected his junction with General Melos, 
and took the command of the two armies. The next day, General 
Chasteler proposed to make areconnoisance ; but Suvarow, regard- 
ing him with astonishment, replied, 

‘I know no other means of reconnoitering the enemy than of 
marching to them and giving them battle.” . 

In fact. Suvarow was accustomed to this expeditions strategy: 1f 
was thus that he vanquished the Turks at Folkschany ° and at 
Ismailoft; it was thus tbat he had conquered Poland, after a 
campaign of a few days; and thustbat he took Praga, in less 
than four hours. 

A maguificent estate, and honours in abundange, were bestowed 
upon him by Catheriue, the then empress, a3 a reward for such 
dazzling achievements ; and this celebrated example, with the 
history of which Foedor was we'l acquainted, excited emulation in 
his ardent mind. Suvarow, he knew, was the son of a simple 
Russian officer, and had been brought up in the school of cadets, 


and had left ita sub-licutenant, like himself; and why might there 
not, he thought, in t!ie same age, be two Suvarows? 

Tle Russian hero in question commenced operations on this occa- 
sion in his customary manner—with what we may term a clap of 
thunder. iy a pilaster 

On the 20th of April he presented himself before Brescia, which 
vainly endeavoured to resist. BE 

After a cannonade, which scarcely lasted half an hour, the gate of 
Brescia was forced open with hatchets, and the Korsakow division, 
of which the regiment of Foedor formed the advance guard, 
charged into the city,.pursuing the garrison, which, composed only 
of twelye hundred men, took refuge in the citadel. 

Pressed with an impetuosity which the French had not heen in 
the habit of finding in their enemies, and secing the ladders already 
planted against the ramparts, the chief of the brigade, Boucret, 
demanded a capitulation; but his position was too precarious for 
him to obtain any conditions from his sayage cojiquerors. Boucret 
and his soldiers were made prisoners of war. — 

It is not our business, however, to follow the author we are trans- 
lating in his account of this memorable campa gn ; highly interest- 
ing as it is, it has nothing to do with the story of ‘* Vaninka,” 
further than asit relates to her young knight, whom she had inspired 
with a determination to seek distinction, ‘‘even in the cannon’s 
mouth.” We shall, therefore, only glance at the most striking 
events, and so hasten to such resuits as bear immediately upon our 
narrative. an ks 

General Moreau, who had been called to the command of the 
‘French army, was hardly pressed by the Anstro-Russian forces 
opposed to him, and had resolved on defending the pas-ace of the 
Adda as long as possible, so as to give time for the division of 


' Dessolles, which Massena was to send him, to arrive to defend his 


left, while the division of Gauthier, to whom orders had heen given 
to abandon Tuscany, would arrive by force:l marches to join his 
right. 

“As for himself, he remained in fhe centre, to defend in person the 
fortified bridge of Cassano, the head of which was covered by the. 
Ritorto canal, occupied by the infrenched advanced posts, with a 
numerous attillery. Then, always as prudent as brave, Moreau took 
measures to ensure, in case of check, his retreat towards the Appe- 
nines and the coast of Genoa. 

His dispositions were hardly terminated, however, when the in- 
defatigable Suvarow entered Triveglio. At the same time with the 
arrival of the Russian commander-in-chief in this last ‘town, 
Moreau was apprised of the reduction of Bergamo and its castle ; 
and, on the 23rd of April, be perceived the heads of the columns of 
the allied army. ‘ han sak 

On the 2ath, the Russian and Austrian troops bivouacked within 
range of the cannon of the French advanced guard; and, on the 
same evening, Foedor wrote to General Tebermayloif as ful- 


luws :— 
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‘We ore at last front to front with the French. A great 
battle must take place to-morrow morning. To-morrow night I 
shall be a lieutenant or dead.” 


The next day, at early dawn, the conflict commenced by the 
opening of a heavy fire of artillery at the extremities of the two lines, 
and soon raged with incredible fury. 

Three times was the village of Pozzo taken and retaken ; but on 
the fourth attack the French were compelled to evacuate that 
hardly-contested postion. 

General Beker, however, who-commanded their rear-guard, 
refusing to retreat with his soldiers, was surrounded by a few brave 
men, who could not be prevailed upon to desert him ; but seeing 
them fall one after another, he was forced to yield his sword to a 
young Russian officer who pressed upon him, and who forthwith 
consigned his prisoner to the soldiers that followed him, and then re- 
turned to the combat. 

The close of the day found the allied forces masters of the field, 
on which the French left two thousand five hundred dead, one 
. hundred pieces of cannon, and twenty howitzers. 

Suvarow having invited General Beker to sup with him, asked 


who it was that had made him prisoner ; and Beker replied that it 


was a young officer of the regiment which had first entered Pozzo. 

Suvarow immediately made inquiries what regiment this was, and 
was told it was tbat of Semenolskoi. 

The General-in-Chief then ordered that the name of the young 
man should be ascertained; and presently the sub-lieufenant, 
Foedor Romavloff was announced. He came to give Suvarow 
General Beker’s sword. Suvarow detained him, and hesat down to 
supper with bis e»mmander and the prisoner he had teken. The 
next day Foedor again wrote to his protector :— 


‘‘T have kept my word; I am alieutenant; and Field-Marshal 
Suvarow has asked for me of his Majesty, Paul I., the order of St. 
Viadimir.” 

The dearly purchased victories of Trebia and Novi succseded 
that of Cassanu, and left Suvarow so weakened that he could not 
profit by his advantages. 

Besides, at the moment when the Russian general was going tu 
resume his march, a new plan arrived, sent by the Aulic Council of 
~ Vienna, involying the invasion of France by the allied powers, and 
allotting to each general the route he was to follow; and Switz-r- 
land was the one assigned to Suvarow. 

In the meantime, Foedor had been wounded in entering Novi ; 
but his commander had covered the hurt with a second cross. The 
rank of captain had hastened his convale-cence, and he was in a con- 
dition to follow the army, when, on the 18th September, it com- 
menced its movement towards Salvedra, and began to penctrate 
into the Valley of Tesino; bnt the troops, worn by hard service, 
even on the fertile plains of Italy, found it intolerable amongst the 
snow-clad mountains of the Swiss, and this disinclination to pro- 
ceed soon increased to open mutiny. 


Suvarow addressed his soldiers with that rude eloquence to which | 
he owed the miracles he had effected with them; but the cries of — 


“ Retrvat ! retreat !” drowned his voice. 

He severely punished some of the ringleaders; but chastise- 
ment had no more effect than exhortation, and the cries continued. 

The general now saw that all was lost if he did not employ some 
powerful and unexpected remedy ; 
towards Foedor (who was supplicating his soldiers te quit their com- 
rades, and set the example by marching first), he said, 

pF Captain, leave these fellows. Take eight subalterns, and dig a 

rave.’ 
c Foedor, astonished, gazed at his general, as if to ask an explanation 
of this strange order, 

‘Do as I have commanded,” said Suvarow. 

Foedor obeyed ; the eight subalterns set to work, and in ten minutes 
the grave was duy, to the great astonishment of the whole army 
who had formedin a half circle on the slope of two hills that skirted 
the road, as on the steps of a vast amphitheatre. 

Then Suvarow dismounted from his horse, drew his sabre, and 
threw it into the grave ; he took off his epaulettes one after another 
and threw them after his sabre ; he tore off the decorations from his 
breast, and consigned them to the same dismal place; and then, 
leaping in himself, he cried, with a loud voice, 

“© Cover me with earth—abandon your general here! You areno 
longer my children—I am no longer your father; it only remains 
for me to die,”’ > 

At these strange words, which were pronounced with a voice so 
powerful that they were heard by the whole army, the Russian 
grenadiers threw themselves weeping into the grave, and, raising 


the general in their arms, begged his forgiveness, and besought him 
to couduct them to the enemy. 


** Now,” cried Suvarow, “I know my children again, To the 


enemy! to the enemy !” 
Deafening shouts responded to the appeal. 











and, therefore, advancing. 
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Suvarow re-equipped himself, mounted his horse, and the same 
day he attacked Aerola. He there met a most obstinate resistance 5 
but, on the following day, the French were compelled to retreat, 
and St. Gothard was in possession of the Russians. It was true, 
that immediately on their Jeaving it behind, the French would 
retake it, but what was that to Suvarow? Was he not always 
accustomed to mareb forwards ? y 

He did advance, but his good fortune had now left him for ever. 
A series of reverses succeeded ; he was reduced to the necessity of 
retreating in his turn, and with difficulty ralied the remains of his 
army, now reduced from eighty to thirty thousand men, in the 


- neigbourhood of Lindau, where he wrote to his sovereign, throwing 


the whole blame of defeat upon the Austrians, and declaring that 
he would wait for orders before undertaking anything further for 
the coalition. if FOE 3 

The reply of Paul was, that he was to take, with his soldiers, 
the road to Rus-ia, and return himself as quickly as possible to St. 
Petersburg, where x triumphant entry awaited him. The same 
ukase bore that Suvarow should be lodged for the rest of his life in 
the imperial palace, and that a monument should be raised to him 
in one of the public squares in St. Petersburg. 

Foedor was now going to see Vaninka, 

Wherever there had been danger to be encountered in the plains 
of Italy, in the gorges of Tesina, or the glaciers of Mount Pragel, 
he had been amongst the foremost; and, among the names cited of 
those who were worthy of recompense, his was always found ; and 
Suvarow was too brave himself to be prodigal of such honours when 
they were not merited. 

He returned, then, as he had promised, worthy of the interest of 
his noble protector; and, who knows, perhaps of the love of 
Vaninka? Besides, the marshal had conceived a friendship for 
bim, and nobody could know what might be achieved for him by- 
the man whom Paul the First honoured like one of the ancient 
warriors. 

But nobody could depend: on Paul the First, whose character 
was a compound of extreme impulses. : 

Without having done anything to offend his master, without 
knowing whence the disgrace came, Suvarow received, on arriving 
at Riga, aletter from one of the emperor’s council, signifying to 
him, in the name of his majesty, that, having tolerated among his 
soldiers an infraction of a law of di-cipline, the emperor deprived 
him of all the honours with which he had invested him, and forbade 
him_to pr. sent himself befure him. D>. 

This was a thunderbolt to the old warrior, already nearly heart- 
broken by-the reverses to which he had been subject-d, and which 
came, like an evening tempest, at the clo8e of a splendid day. ; 

He assembled all his officers in the square of Riga, and weepingly 
todk leave of them, like a father quitting his family ; then, throwing 
himself into a sledge, and, travelling night and day, he arrived 
incognito in that capital which he was to have entered in triumph, © 
retired to tlie house of one of his nieces, ina remote quarter, where, 
fifteen days afterwards, he died of a broken heart. 

Foedor had, on his part, travelled nearly as rapidly as his general, 
aud, like him, entered St. Petersburg without any letter preceding 

1im. 

As he liad no relative in the capital, and besides, as his whole 
existence was concentrated in oue person, he drove straight to the 
house of the general, situated on the banks of the Catherine canal. 

He leaped from the carriage, flew into the court-yard, bounded 
up the steps, opened the door of the ante-chamber, and, coming 
unexpectedly into the midst of the servants and inferior officers of 
the household, who uttered a cry on perceiving him, inquired 
where the general was ; and they replied by pointing to the door of 
a room in which he was then at breakfast with his daughter. 

By a strange reaction, Foedor then felt his limbs fail him, and 
supported himself against the wall, or he must have fallen. 

At the moment when he was to see Vaninka again, that soul of 
his soul, for whom alone he had done so much, he trembled lest he 
should not find her as he had quitted her. 

The door of the room opened, however, and Vaninka appeared. 

Perceiving the young man, she uttered a cry, and turned towards: 


. the general, 


« Father, it is Foedor !” said she, with an expression which left 
no doubt as to the sentiment that inspired it. 
ae Foedor!” exclaimed the general, rushing out and extending 
S arms, 


(Zo be continued,) 
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A STARTLING INCIDENT.—See No, 17. 


CHAPTER LXII.— (continued). 


These new comers were also seen by the earl’s servants, 
and knowing that they far out-numbered themselves, they 
stopped. 

With a loud laugh, Ivan galloped among his friends, 

He dismounted and took a fresher horse from one of his 
followers, at the same time saying, 

“Take my horse and this cunning and deceitful wench to 
‘The Forge.’ Let her not escape ; I will soon return and 
wreak my full vengeance upon her for having thus deceived 
me, - Meanwhile, men,” he said, addressing the others, ‘‘ we 

_ must return to Earl Percy’s mansion, and after securing the 
fair Laura, we will complete the certain destruction of the 
place, and toss Will Winter and Blue-Jacket into the flames 
ere any troops arrive upon the scene to their rescue,” 

So saying, Ivan and his fresh men galloped after his late 
pursuers in hot revengeful haste ! yp 

But little did Ivan think, while he thus spoke to-hig: 
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followers, of what had taken place, and of what was then 
taking place, in a thicket not many yards from where he had 
met his followers. 

Lying upon a mattress, that was supported on two poles by 
four manly servants, lay Will Winter, concealed in a small 
thicket hard by. 

By his side stood Blue-Jacket. 

But how was this? 

When the assault upon the mansion had begun, and when 
Darby had given the first alarm, several of the servants rushed 
into Will Winter’s sick chamber, and rescued him by lowerin 
him from the window on the mattress. 

Fearful that they might be discovered, and perhaps over- 
powered by the many ruffians swarming in and around the 
house, they stole cautiously into the shrubbery, and thence 
into the park, where the trees were thickest. 

By acting thus, they escaped all observation, and deter- 


mined among themselves to convey the sick youth and little 


Frank) his brother, who was now sufficiently strong to 
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» walk, to some out-of-the-way place in London, where he 
might be concealed and recover at leisure, 

While thus creeping through the park they discovered 
Blue-Jacket tied to a tree, and guarded bya single man. 

Little Frank was the first to recognise Blue-Jacket, and 
cautiously pointed him out as Will Winter’s friend who was 
in the hands of Ivan’s band. 

Startled at such a discovery, one of the stout servants bade 
the others lower the mattress upon the grass, and cautiously 
asa cat he approached the villain who stood beside his help- 
less victim. -. . © 

“ Who have ye there, friend?’ the servant asked boldly, 
suddenly standing before the startled ruffan. 

‘‘ What does that matter to thee, clown? Who art thou 
that dares dispute my acts? . Take that,” he said, at the same 
time thrusting his sword forward. 

It would have killed the servant upon the spot, but that he 
jumped several feet out of the way, 

Next moment, however, the servant’slong and heavy cudgel 
descended with unerring aim upon the villain’s head, and 
crushed it into a bleeding mass ! 

With a savage oath, the servant whipped out his knife, and, 
to Blue-Jacket’s surprise and joy, he cut the cords and re- 
leased him, 

-In order to conceal the deed from Iyan’s men, who they felt 
sure would soon return to the spot, they carried the dead 
villain far into the thicket and shade, and there left him to 
rot ! 

Overjoyed at thus liberating a trusty friend, the four 
servants lifted up their burden once more, and proceeded on 
their way through the woods. 

They had not gone far, however, when they heard the 
galloping of horses. 

Fearful of what might happen, and knowing not whether 
the horsemen were friends or foes, they hid themselves in a 
thicket, and overheard, as we have already seen, all that was 
said between Ivan and his men. 

When this danger was past, they slowly journeyed onwards 
to the city, and met a troop of soldiers who were on their way 
to rout Ivan’s robbers, who were then killing and ravaging at 
Percy House. : 

Thinking that the youth upon the couch was some friend of 
the earl, who had been wounded in the fray, the officers 
simply bade the servants to make haste to some surgeon, and 
- galloped forward at an increased speed. ‘ 

Slowly and carefully the little procession moved on towards 
London, and soon the shouts and cries of the combatants at 
‘Percy House died away. 

Blue-Jacket wished to leave the servants and return to the 
scene of strife, but he was ovyer-ruled, 

“For,” said the servants, ‘if we dre discovered, and Will 
Winter is attacked, you are worth a dozen men in protecting 
him while we seek some place of safety.” ~ 

Blue-Jacket, indeed, had not the remotest idea that the 
affray was half so sanguinary as it really was; but when he 


turned his head and saw the glare of lurid flames upon the 


black, cloudy sky, he ground his teeth in rage. 

They had now reached the outskirts of the city. 

The night was quiet and dark ; the streets were narrow and 
dirty. 

No one knew where any surgeon lived, and it was some 
time ere they had made up their minds which way to go, or 
what to do. 

Tired as they were, they put down the body to rest™for a 
few moments, 

As they did. so a window above them opened, and the pretty 
face of a sweet, innocent-looking girl peeped ont ttpon them. 

‘Pair maid,” said Blue-Jacket, ‘‘we have an injured youth 
here, and are taking him to some surgeon, Give us a flagon 
of wine for his parched lips.” 

‘In truth will I, good gentlemen,” the maiden replied, and 
quickly appeared at the door, looking bewitching in her desha- 
bille, and bearing a silver tankard of wine in her hand, fol- 
lowed by a servant with a lamp. 

“‘ Poor youth |” she cried. ‘Good gentlemen, allow me to 
place the tankard to his parched and fevered lips.” 

‘‘ Heaven bless you, pretty onc,” murmured the servants, 
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The maiden knelt upon the ground, and placed the wine to 
Will Winter’s lips. 

He opened his eyes. Bia é 

A faint, sickly, but loving smile instantly lit up his pale and 
haggard face. 

“Great Heavens, spare us!” gasped the girl, suddenly be- 
coming deadly pale, and fainting on the ground, ‘* Great 
Heavens, it is Will Winter !” 5 

It was Ellen, the only daughter of old Michael, the cloth- 


-/ 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


THE CLOTHWORKER’S DAUGHTER PROTECTS WILL WINTER 
FROM HIS ENEMIES. 


THESE words startled the servants as much as Blue-Jacket. 
They had rested under the shadow of Will’s old home. 
For some time Ellen was insensible to all that was said to 
her, but kept on repeating, . es 
“He is not dead! Will is saved! Will is saved! He is 


innocent! he isinnocent! Itold themso, The judge would 


not believe me.” 

When she recovered sufficiently she hurriedly explained 
all she knew of her father’s cruel murder ; ana Blue-Jacket, on 
his part, quickly told her all that had happened, and how 
necessary if was that their mutual secret should not become 
known. ; : 

While they thus spoke together several persons stopped to 
gaze on the youth, and to inquire what the matter was, 

“Matter?” said Ellen, proudly, “ Look and see, There 
Will Winter lies, my father’s apprentice, accused of murder, 
and hung innocently. There he lies all but slain.” 

These words were scarcely spoken when they were followed 
by the shrill voice of a lad who had not yet passed the first year 
of his apprenticeship, and who was thus early astir on his way 
to Eastcheape to begin ere dawn his labours for the day. He 
had noticed the group of persons standing before the cloth- 
worker’s door, and, like the rest of the apprentices, had heard 
the whole story of the midnight murder and of the execution 
when it was too late. But now that he had discovered Will 
Winter in a half-dying state, his face was white with horror, 
and tears were coursing each other rapidly down his cheeks. | 

“*Prentices and clubs !” he screamed aloud. “Help! help! 
Ho! help! ‘Prerftices and clubs !” 

i benrcs and sympathetic grief, he ran to and fro like a 
wild boy. , 

His shrill small voice had as powerful an effect upon the. 


_ neighbourhood, however, as though the loud and clamorous 


fire-bell had rung out its fearful summons, 

“7Prentices and clubs !” was soon echoed and re-echoed by 
AUISrOUS voices in the neighbourhood even at that early 

our. 

Heads were thrust from doorways, windows were hastily 
opened, and eager faces peered forth in every quarter, for it 
was an ominous and fearful cry. - 

‘°Prentices and clubs!” was repeated from mouth to 
mouth. 

In less than ten minutes the streets running in almost every 
direction were thronged with youths of all ages, varying from 
fifteen to twenty. . 

Some were armed with stout cudgels, thickened considerably 
at one end; others had staves; some had seized swords and 
bucklera, in case the fray might assume deadly proportions. 

Soon the crowd became dense and thick. 

Dozens were asking questions, and there were none to 
answer them ; but at leneth there was a movement among the 
excited Apprentices just aroused from slumber. 

An opening was made, and four stout youths, bearing the 
pale and insensible body of Will Winter, their chief, made their 
way to the nearest surgeon, attended by the cloth-worker’s 
daughter, whose face was buried in her hands, evidently i 
much anguish, although her step was firm, which indicate 
a determination that had much to do with her grief, ; 

It was as though a resolye was passing in her mind that 
this deed, of which Will had been accused, should not sleep 
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until a full atonement had been made, and the villains dis- 
covered and punished. 

The sight of the pale face of the youth, white to ghastliness, 
his delicately-traced fingers made almost transparent by his 
bloodless skin, his long, fair hair in graceful curls, and his 
fragile form, which seemed to be the tenement of one who 
could not be the author of any ill or evil, inflamed the minds 
of the Apprentices, who gazed upon him with the bitterest 
rancour against all who had been his enemies, 

The dress, too, of the youth betokened him one of their 


own body, while the garb of Blue-Jacket was that of a class 
for whom they entertained not very unfriendly feelings on 


~ 


account of the part whieh he, Red-Jacket, and others had 


‘taken in past and present events with both Apprentices and 


~ the 


* 
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he people against the tyranny of masters and kingly oppres- 
sion, | 

Soon Will Winter's sad story was whispered among the 
crowd of excited Apprentices, and they swore deep, deter- 
mined oaths to have revenge on the authors of his mock trial 
and barbarous execution. 

They quickly hurried him away to the nearest surgeon, 
Clappergut by name, an old man, who was noted as a 
staunch tried friend of all Apprentices. 

He quickly got out of bed, and examined the patient ; he 
sighed, but smiled in an encouraging way, predicting to the 
excited crowd that Will Winter would soon recover if properly 
cared for and nursed. 

“You need not fear,” Ellen replied, with a proud smile. 
‘While I have a roof to shelter me he will be well cared for.” 

‘But the great danger,” Blue-Jacket whispered. ‘‘ Think 
of that. He had better hide in some other place.” 

No, he shall live with me; if he dies, it shall be in my 
arms; heis innocent. I fear not the law, and unless any one 
here tells the secret, his place of retreat can never be known,” 

“« Brave girl,” said several. 

**She loves the lad, whoever she is,” said others. 

‘*Who are you, and where dost abide ?” asked an apprentice, 
who seemed to be a chief of those then assembled. 

The cloth-worker’s fair and brave daughter mused for a 
moment, and then gave an address which raised from Will 
Winter—who had now partially recovered both sight and 
hearing—a feeble exclamation of joy and surprise, wich she 
checked with a smile by raising her finger and bidding him 
be silent and trust in her. 

Old Clappergut, the grey-haired surgeon, by this time had 
compounded a mixture as weil as some powders. 

He placed them in the hands of the young girl, and said in 
a quick but hum-strum tone, 

“ Assoon as he is snugly in bed give him one of these 
powders, the mixture every two hours. Before your medicine 
has all gone, I will come and see how my patient is getting 
on. Put up your money, my girl,” he said, testily, as the 
cloth-worker’s daughter offered him her purse, “put away 

our money; we will talk of that anon. Lift him gently, my 
ads ; there’s good boys, carry himsteadily. Away with you! 
Carefully, now ; there, that will do very nicely. I will see 
you again, never fear. I shall come, trust me. Good-night, 
good-night ; hurry away. I hear the night-watch bawling ; 
they will be presently here. Away! hide! conceal him! 
Away, or you are lost !” 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


THE SEARCH FOR WILL WINTER— THE NIGHT WATCH 
THWARTED BY THE OLD DOCTOR. 


THE old surgeon had scarcely closed his door and the appren- 
tices gone, when an officer of the night-watch knocked loudly, 
aud said, 

“Where is the youth you had here just now?” 

Old Clappergut started at the question. 

He gazed at the officer with his door partly ajar, and then 
at the armed men who accompanied him. 

He did not like their looks, and Jess the purpose with which 
as he surmised, they made the inquiry. . 

His sympathy for the unfortunate youth and the maiden 
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had been strongly aroused. It was true he was totally unac- 
quainted with all the circumstances of the case, but his ex- 
perience was great ; he was a shrewd observer, and he believed 
he was not far wrong in looking upon his late patient as one 
who had been unjustly treated, and had endured some cruel 
injury. 

He therefore paused before he made his reply, 

He was desirous of gaining time to resolve what course to 
pursue, and if possible to detain the officer until the Appren- 
tices had safely housed Will Winter, 

The officer angrily repeated his question in gruff, hasty 
tones. 

The old surgeon slowly replied, 

“ Why dost thou ask of me the question ?” 

“ Because we traced him here, and I hold a warrant from 
the Right Honourable the Mayor to arrest.and throw him 
into prison ; that’s why.” 

“A great criminal, I suppose ?” said the old surgeon, strok- 
ing his chin and smiling. = 

‘“ He is.”” 

“Ho! indeed. Slain any one?” eo 

“Yes ; which crime he ought to have died for on the gal- 
lows, only that he was rescued by a lot of villains.” 

‘‘So I hear, so I hear ; but there’s no time to waste words. 
Produce your warrant; let us have a look at it, You have 
been hasty inthis matter.” 

“The Right Honourable the Mayor deems his escape from 
the gallows to be an atrocious crime.” 

“Aye, that he does,” said another. 
warrant of instant committal to prison.” 

‘‘Whom hath he committed to prison?” the old surgeon 
asked, smiling. 

‘ Art thou deaf or a fool ?” the officer foamed. ‘‘ The youth, 
I tell thee, who murdered his master in cold blood, and after- 
wards stole sundry bags of gold; and apretty clipping he is 
likely to get for his foul crimes.” 

“] should like to see the warrant. Will you show it to 
me?” the old surgeon coolly asked, with a smile. 

‘For what? Do you doubt my calling? Fool meno longer, 
old man. Where is the young rascal ?” ; 

“‘T should quietly remind you, good officer, that you ar 
upon the floor of my house at this moment— that this, accord- 
ing to the law, is my castle, mind ye, and it is not to be tres- 
passed upon by man, woman or child, but by my permission, 
or by warrant of the law, signed and sealed by the proper 
authorities,” said the old surgeon, very pompously. “I ques- 
tion thy authority to invade my premises, unless I see that thou 
hast it. Ishall request your immediate departure, or apply 
to the Jaw for a remedy against it, having trespassed upon 
my property without being properly qualified to do so!— 
ahem !” 

The officer seemed staggered at this display of legal now- 
ledge on the part of the old surgeon. 

He was not so ignorant but he had a glimmering that the 
surgeon was not far wrong in his assertion ; and foresceing, 
with some tact, that he was more likely to gain his object by 
conciliatory measures rather than by violence, he produced 
the necessary document. 

“There it is,” he said, as he handed it to the surgeon, 
“ There, wiil that satisfy you?” he inquired, adding, “ You~ 
see it’s no use to trifle with me now a moment longer, so 
produce the youth and let me bear him to prison.” 

The old surgeon stretched ferth his hand and took the 
proffered paper with great gravity and coolness of manner. 

He perused it, and then returned it to the officer with a 
smile of contempt. 

He asked, with a twinkle of the eye, 

‘‘ Whom art thou to arrest ?” 

The officer looked at him in amazement, almost foaming 
with rage and passion. : 

“ Have I not told you who I want? Have I not shown you 
who I want?” fs 

‘No ! responded the surgeon, calmly ; “ you have told me 
you desire to take into custody @ youth who did something 
or other. The warrant also states a youth, an Leake ape but 
there is no name given of the youth you require. By virtue 
of that warrant any one might be the delinquent, I want to 


‘“‘ He hath granted a 
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know who the person is against whom you imagine you hold 
this warrant, and then I might give you some information. 
As for that warrant, it stands for nothing! Ahem! I would 
advise you how you use it; you will be getting yourself into 
trouble, my fine fellow. Good morning, gentlemen ail; I have 
nothing more to say, 80 good morning.” 

“T am not so easily to be put, off, old man,” cried the 
officer. “Answer these questions, You have had a youth 
brought hither, trailing, wounded, or dying ; he is either still 
in this dwelling or he has proceeded further on, If he 2s 
here, produce him; if he is mot, acquaint me with the 
direction in which he has been carried, on your peril, sir! 
Ahem ! you hear that, sir?” 

“Took you, my dear sir,” said the old surgeon, with a 
comical smile; “I deny your right or power to question me. 
I shall, therefore, return you no such answer as you demand. 
Search my house if you dare, in the face of the law, sir, and 
find him you seek the best way you can, I dare you, sir, and 
all with you !” . 

‘‘A month or two in gaol might restore you to your proper 
senses, you old fool !” cried the officer, fiercely. “I will search 
your house, peril or no peril, and if the delinquent is uncaged, 
I would have you look to yourself, Forward, two of you, and 
search every cranny from roof to basement!” he exclaimed, 
addressing two of his fellows ; ‘*I will remain below with the 
rest to see no trickery is attempted.” 

“I forbid you to enter my private apartments without my 
consent,” said the surgeon, placing-his back against the stairs. 

‘And Icommand them to do so,” said the officer, seizing 
him by the wrist, and dragging him forward. 

‘‘T have warned you,” said the surgeon, “and upon your 
heads be the peril,” 

The night watch, at an impatient gesture from their leader, 
sprang upstairs, . 

Their stay there was very short indeed, and when they re- 
appeared, their faces were white with terror! 

They had prosecuted their search rather minutely, and in 
opening a closet door, a human skeleton jumped upon them ! 

A shout of horror burst from them, and their descent was 
something more rapid than their ascent. 

They declared there was no trace of the youth, and posi- 
tively declined making a closer inspection. 

The officer did not care to doit himself; and finding that 
it was impossible to obtain any clue from the surgeon, he 
departed, promising to give an elaborate account of the old 
man’s obstinacy to the lord mayor, and, really believing the 
youth not to besecreted in the house, to try and trace whither 
he had been borne. 

The surgeon, with many derisive smiles, attended them 
to the door, explaining that he valued the wrath of the lord 
mayor at a very low estimate. . 

‘“* Aye,” he added, as the officers were retreating, ‘‘ I would 
expend every gold piece rather than that the noble youth 
should be made to suffer more than he has already done. 

“That girl’s face haunts me; yes, it will be a trial of skill for 
both, but hers will be the hardest task—long watching—long, 
weary, constant watching alone can save him }”’ 

He closed the street door, seated himself in his parlour, and 
again taking up his book, buried himself in the contents. 

But presently another knock at the door startled him ! 

He looked up, and instantly rose, 





CHAPTER LXY, 


IVAN’S RAGE AT THE ESCAPE OF BLUE-JACKET—HIS ATTACK 
ON PERCY HOUSE—CAPTURE OF ANDY AND DEFEAT OF 
IVAN AND HIS BAND. ™ 


IVAN, strengthened as he was by numerous followers, carried 
everything before him in and around Percy House. 

The flames burst forth from the roof with terrific violence, 
and illumined the sky both far and near, and the swarthy 
looks of his desperate followers were reflected in the blaze. 

When he discovered, however, that both Lady Laura, Lizzie 
Ashton, and Will Winter could nowhere be found, his rage 
was fiendish and ungovernable, 

He rushed hither and thither, sword in hand, shouting 
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wildly, and cheering on his gang of cut-throats and robbers, 
who were swarming here and there, thieving and destroying 
on every hand. : : 

“Seize Blue-Jacket !”’? he shouted, “Unbind him, and 
bring him hither. Cast him into the flames!” 

Several of his men rushed from the spot to fulfil his 
bidding, but they quickly returned looking pale and terror- 
stricken. c I 

“Where is he?” growled Ivan. “Bring him before me; 
let me once more laugh in his teeth and spit in his face ere 
ye cast him into the mounting flames |” , 

Several of his men stood speechless before him, knowing 


“not what turn his anger might take, aud whether or not the 


disclosure of the actual state of things might not bring down 
upon their own heads certain destruction. 

‘‘ Where is he, Isay? Know ye not where we bound and 
secured him to the tree? Why, then, stand gaping there? 
Bring bim, I say, or I'll slash every one of your vile 
throats !” 

“He has fled |” answered one, timidly, retreating a step or 
two in abject fear. © 

“Bscaped?” gasped Ivan, with open mouth and staring 


eyes. ¥ 


‘oies hs | . te 

“What ! was he not safely guarded by a trusty one of our 
band ?” 

_“Yes ; but he has escaped.” 

‘Then shall his guardian die in his stead !” 

‘“‘He is already dead, Ivan,” said the first one. 

“ Dead?” 

“Yes; his skull is crushed into atoms. He lies a senseless ~ 
corpse beside the tree to which Blue-Jacket was bound !” 

“Then treachery has been at work! Laura gone, Will 
Winter fled, Lizzie Ashton nowhere to be found, and Blue- 
Jacket at large! Then a traitor’s work is evident !” 

Before Iyan in his great rage could utter another word, one - 
of his men came up, running with all speed. 

‘What news at the park gates? Did you keep them 
closed ?”” Ivan asked. 57 

“We did ; but even now a troop of the king’s mounted men 
are battering at them. They may be here at any moment,” 
said the almost breathless messenger. 

“ Moments, then, are precious,’ said Ivan. ‘The old earl 
and his son Harry maintain their ground; we must assail 
them once more ere the troopers come. Let every man nerve 
himself for a last effort. Let not a soul of them live to tell 
the tale !” Sy ahs So 

With loud shouts and dreadful oaths Ivan and his men 
rushed once more at the main entrance-hall of Percy House, 
where the old earl, together with his servants, had barricaded 
themselves in against the ruthless gang. 

Harry, Darby, Briny Bob and Joe stood their ground 
Drguelys and defended it inch by inch. In truth, they did 
not seem to act like youths, but young giants engaged in 
mortal strife. ( 

On every. hand now was heard the dreadful sounds of 
pillage and slaughter. ) 

Ivan, at the head of his desperate men, dashed about wildly 
hither and thither, his head cut in several places, ard trickling 
with blood, 2 

Andy also, and his party, were endeavouring to break into 
the rear of the house, in order that Ivan and himself might 
attack their foes in front and rear, for both were now thirsting 
for Harry's blood, and swore to slay him. 

But, when least expected, however, tue troopers galloped 
upon the scene with a loud shout ‘ 

Many of Ivan’s men now grew faint hearted. 

They knew that if they were caught death was certain, 
hence they fought with the fury of fiends, in order to escape 
with safety and avoid the headsman’s block. | an 

Pistols cracked, guns exploded, swords clashed, shouts, 
oaths, screams, and moans were heard on every hand, 

“Take himalive! Ivan is here!” shouted Harry Percy, in 
his shirt sleeves, and sword in hand, 

‘Secure Andy, the villain! Seize the murderer! let him 
zor escape | |” roared Darby, struggling towards that noted 
yilllaln, 
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The old earl’s friends, finding that they were now amply 
succoured, sallied out from the great entrance hall with deaf- 
ening cheers. : : 

Ivan and his men fought with the fierceness of desperadoes ; 
but ere long they were beaten off from the place, leaving 
several dead and dying behind them. 

One was secured, alive and unhurt, by Darby, 

It was Master Andy ! 

He lay gasping on the ground. 

“Move but an inch,” said the bold Darby, “speak but a 
word, and P’}l cut your ugly head off!” 

He held Andy to the ground as firmly as if transfixed with 
skewers of cast steel, 

Andy groaned and was almost saffocated. 

Darby knelt upon the ruffian’s broad chest, dagger in hand, 
teady to plunge it into the villain’s heart, 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


- 5 
THE SAFETY OF LADY LAURA AND LIZZIE—DARBY’S SUCCESS- 
FUL SEARCH AFTER JESSIE—THE DISCOMFITED KNIGHT 
—DARBY’S REWARD FOR HIS GALLANTRY. 


- THE first thought of the old earl was to seek and bewail his 
daughter Laura. 

Harry searched everywhere for the fair young Lizzie, 

Neither of them could anywhere be found. 
~ They were given up for lost. ; 

The servants and troopers now used every endeavour to 
subdue the flames. 

Harry and his father, axe in hand, battered at a small side 
door. 

‘“‘ Burst this in,” said Harry ; ‘‘we can then ascend to the 

_ house-top and extinguish the flames. 

With a right good will Briny Bob and Joe hacked away at 
the door. 

Its heavy iron fastenings for some time resisted their efforts, 
but at last the heavy old oak door fell from its rusty hinges 
with a loud crash. 

Briny and Joe started back with surprise. 

- Inside the door stood two lovely girls, which for a moment 
the-two apprentices mistook for angels or spirits. 

It was Laura and Lizzie! 

With a shout of joy and surprise the old earl rushed for- 
ward and clasped Laura in his arms, shedding tears of happi- 
ness. 

Harry at the same moment clasped Lizzie round the waist 
and carried her forth into the cool refreshing air! _ 

“Thank heaven, you are saved!” sighed the earl, tenderly 
kissing Laura on the cheek. ' 

“ Amen !” said Harry, fervently. . 

“But where is Je-sic? Where is she? Oh! say not that 
ghe has perished in the flames?” said Laura. ‘“‘ On, my poor 
faithful Jessie! Tell me, Harry, is she safe?” 

Harry held down his head, aud for a moment could not 
answer. 

He feared that such was really her awful fate but dared 
not say so. 

At that moment the voice of Darby was heard shouting 
out loudly, : 

“Tell me, villain, on your life, where is Jessie, Lady 
Laura’s maid?” : Pay 

Laura, Lizzie, Harry and the earl, together with Briny and 
Joe, were instantly attractei to the spot where the bold 
Darby had Andy upon the ground, and was thumping him 
vigorously with his clenched fist. 

“Teli me, villain, on your life, what has become of Jessie, 
Lady Laura’s maid ?” 

‘““T don’t know,” Andy groaned: 

“You are a liar, scoundrel! If gentle words won't do let's 
try this,’ sad Darby, pricking his victim in the fleshy parts of 
the body with the point of his dagger, 

Andy roared with pain. 

He at last confessed that Ivan had carried her off in the 
darkness in mistake for Lady Laura, and that one of the band 
had conveyed her away to the Forge! 

This confession startled all present, and Darby turned 
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deadly pale, for he had a secret love for Jessie of which no 
one ever dreamed, 

“To the Forge !” he mused. “ Then, ere this, the vile ruffians 
have betrayed and ruined her.” 

He was so enraged at Andy's words that he seemed more 
than half inclined to despatch the villain upon the spot, but 
was restrained by Harry and Briny Bob. 

The fire was now almost extinguished, and Andy was bound 
and delivered to the custody of the troopers, 

Darby, however, could not rest. 

He moved about like a madman. _ 

Before any one could notice what he did or what were his 
intentions he selected a good sword, and, mounting a swift 
horse, dashed away in the darkness, none knew why nor 
whither bound, 

There was one, however, who intuitively guessed whither 
Darby had fled. 

That one was his young master, Harry Percy. 

‘Taken horse and fled has he?” said Harry, smiling. ‘ Yes, 
yes; but the brave fellow is only rushing into further 
dangers; he has gone to beard the lion in his den; he has 
gone to the Forge! he will be lost! We must hasten to his 
rescue! Bring me a horse, quickly; follow me as many as 
dare; disguise yourselves well that no one may know you; 
get to your horses andaway! ~*~. 
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Through the dark, cold night, Darby rode onwards to the 
Forge, determined to save Jessie from ruin or perish in the 
attempt. 

Mile after mile he furiously galloped and, ere long, came 
in sight of the twinkling lights, and dirty, narrow streets of 
the far-famed Forge. 

Among its many low dance houses and gambling hells 
he knew not which to visit first. 


He imagined that Ivan had given orders that Jessie should 
be placed in some place of the better sort among the many 
brothels there in order that he might visit his victim at plea- 
sure and effect her ruin. 

Darby was right ; he selected the best-looking brothel and, 
entered ! 

Tyan’s man had placed Jessie in a first-class brothel kept 
by one old Mother Clinch, an infamous faggot who had 
caused the ruin of hundreds in her time. 

Her house was often patronized by titled ones as well as by 
the lowest ruffians of the quartrr. 

Ivan’s orders were that Jessie should be confined in a pri- 
vate apartment until he himself called the next day ; but old 
Mother Clinch was so delighted with Jessie’s innocence and 
beauty that directly Ivan’s messenger had left the house she 
forced Jessie to deck herself out in flashy gaudy garments, like 
other lewd women in the house, and then pushed her into the 
common wine parlour, where men and women of all sorts 
were drinking, dice-throwing, and singing in a wild, loose, 
and riotous manner. 

Several half tipsy gallants, who frequently visited “the 
Forge” “to see life,” as they termed it, but in reality to in- 
dulge their own beastly passions, immediately took notice 
of the blushing, dejected, and sorrowful Jessie. 

With rude, disgusting jokes they assailed her, and would 
then and there have taken indeceat liberties, greatly to the 
delight of old Mother Clinch, who, like a she devil, enjcyed 
the innocent girl's confusion, and applauded the acts and 
words of the tipsy gallants, “her noble customers,” as she 
termed them, for she saw that money was to be gaired 
by it. 

ne. more rude than the rest, a blood-stained villain, who 
had slain many men in duels, Sir Humphrey Greathead by 
name, crossed the room, and waged that he would kiss her, 

He attempted it, and with no small brutal violence, 

The next moment a man, somewhat disfigured, rose sud- 
denly. 

A 7aneh hand was laid upon Sir Humphrey’s shoulder, and 
with no light grasp. 

The manner in which this was done was unmistakable in 
its character, 

It was as unfriendly as firm, and there was anything but 
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a feeling of respect either for Sir Humphrey’s nature as a 
man, or his position as a gentleman, 

Sir Humphrey was fond of low company, but he was fond 
of his dignity also; he mixed among the lowest with perfect 
freedom, but he did not approve *of them rising to bis Icvel 
even when he was mixing with the lowest. 

This feeling it was that. made him act so brutally to Jessie ; 
and now boiling with rage at being entirely shut out of all 
the good graces of the pretty girl whom he most coveted, and 
by one also whom he looked upon with contempt, while he 
had in the house ruffians laughing at him, and to be thus un- 
ceremoniously seized by a perfect s'ranger, his fury knew no 

bounds. 

He strove to strike the stranger a violent blow in the face. 

His wrist was caught and brought harmless to his side ; in 
an instant he found himself in the power of a young Hercules. 

It was Darby ! 

A quick conviction presented itself that he could not cope 
with his antagonist in feats of strength. 

He resolved to wait for an unguarded moment, and rid 
himself of a rival more potent than any he could have anti- 
cipated meeting in such a place. 

He therefore ceased wrestling and stood still, looking his 
foe in the face that he might know it again if he n»w escaped 
him, and to wait the issue of the chivalrous defence of the girl 
he had so offended. 

On turning to scan the face of Darby he started back, even 
though under the restraint of his grip. 

An exclamation escaped his lips ; the face shone upon him 
like a well-remembered portrait. r¢ 

It seemed that of one with whom he was well acquainted— 
of a character never to be forgotten after it had once been seen. 

But where had Sir Humphrey seen Darby before? — 

It was that of one beheld recently, yet he could not recall 
when or under what circumstances, All was plainly stamped 
upon his brain as he now beheld it. 

That it must have been by some means in some high circle 
or company, yet he could not recall one single circumstance to 
memory to afford a clue as to where he had séenit; yet the 
face strangely influenced him. 

He felt to cower beneath the glance; his nerves thrilled 
under this influence, which was one of terror. 

It compelled him to remain quiet under the glittering eye of 
the young man and listen with an abashed air, which strug- 
gled with one of defiance and hauteur, to the quiet but stern 
remarks then delivered to him. 

“You are called Siz Humphrey Greathead,” commenced 
Darby, speaking with marked emphasis in order that some 
half-dozen strangers who had just entered might hear what he 
uttered, 

“ You are called a knight,” he repeated ; and knight never 
disgraced spurs as thou hast. Upon thine order thou hast, 
by thy degrading deeds, brought lasting contempt ; and if its 
members were acquainted with thy malpractices they would 
cast thee out in shame and with ignominy, Sir Humphrey, 
One peculiarity of thy venality seems to be that of endeavour- 
ing to insult and degrade those whom thou art sworn to pro- 
tect and cherish—the very oath of thy knighthood being 
charged with this honorable command ; yet this clause in thy 
oath thou hast sought every means to violate, and it is fit 
thou shouldst be punished.as thy deserts warrant, even at 
hands as humble as mine.” 

As he concluded he removed his hand from the wrist of the 
astonished Sir Humphrey, which he had held with the 
strength ofa vice, and seizing him by the nose he dragged 
him forcibly along the room | 

He then thrust him through the doorway along the bar in 
sight of the astonished rascals who there congregated, and so 
over the open threshold, hurling him into the street with such 
violence that he lay upon the ground stunned, 

Regarding him with one contemptuous glance over his 
shoulder he returned into the room, preparatory, when he had 
fulfilled his mission to rescue Jessie, to quitting the place. He 
found all present in the parlour paralysed with astonishment, 
while several strangers who had recently arrived were laugh- 
ing heartily in the corner, out of the way of all observation, 

With an air of boldness and defiance, that quieted all the 
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them, too, Darby re-entered the parlor, 
bling Jessie, and said in whispers, ~ 
You know who J am; be 


company, and surprised 
and sat beside the trem 

“Wear not ; relief is at hand. 
silent, and all will be well shortly.” 

For a moment or two Jessie could not speak ; but at last 
she sighed, : 6 

“ Heaven be thanked, I knew it was you. I knew,” she 
sobbed, the large tears glittering in her eyes, “ I knew thou 
hadst a bold heart, Darby. I could not be deceived, and well 
thou hast avenged me. Oh, it wasthe very thing I could my- 
self have done had I had the strength to have dragged him as 
you bravely did, How can I show you my heart’s thanks, 


dear Darby ?” 


Darby, much confused at her words, and blushing deeply, 
gazed upon her eyes, her flushed features betraying her strong 
emotion. 

He could plainly see she had a little respect, 
little love, for him. ° : 

It was not egotism—there was no need of self-love to hint 
the fact—it was as palpable to others as to himself. 


indeed not a 


- 


She made no effort to disguise it ; she wished him to see how © 


very greatly his valour had endeared him to her, and how ready 
she was to acknowledge it to him. 

The soul of Jessie was as bare to him, rough as he was, as a 
carved tablet. His first few minutes with her prompted an 
impression which soon became a certainty that she was still _ 
virtuous among the vicious, a fair flower blooming among 
the rankest weeds there present. There was somethiog 
frightful in her purity—in its hourly peril—something wonder- - 
ful in its preservation. What was to be the iasue? 


“ Why dost thou look so pale, Darby? Speak! Surely I 
ought to know the cause of your fears.” 
“ Truly ought you, Jessie. You will not be offended with 


such a rough fellow as Darby, the groom?” - 

“Offended with you? Oh, no, good Darby.” 

“T fear, shouldst thou remain here buta single night, Jessie, 
thy ruin might ensue.” 

“My ruin, Darby? myruin? What mean you?” sheasked, 
with eyes of innocence. ‘I donot understand you. Iam 
poor. I work hard day by Gay as you do, Darby. No, no, 
Darby, speak no more of ruin, How can J be ruined that 
have nothing to lose ?” 

‘“‘ Indeed, but thou hast, Jessie ! 
to know.” 

‘“What have J, then, to loose ; Iam but a poor gipsy girl 
reared by the noble Earl Percy for charity ?” 

“Thou hast been abroad in the streets. and seen ladies 
walking with their friends; thou hast been in houses where 
thou hast seen young maidens good and without sin, who 
would die to enter this fearful place !” 

“‘T have seen very little of this; but where virtue is good, 
Darby, we need fear nothing—we need not riches, but can be 
happy without them, here or anywhere.” 

“ But you are not happy here, Jessie, and could never be.” 

Darby sighed, and, taking her hand, said, impressively, 

‘‘ Have you no idea of what is wrong and what is right?” 

“ How foolish! Tobe sure IT have! It was wrong of that 
insolent fop to speak to me as he did ; it was very right and 
very kind of you to do what you did, good, braye Darby.” _— 

“Jessie, you have heard of angels ?”? said Darby, in a soft 
voice. . 

“Tn heaven? Yes!” she cried, once more bending her 
large dark eyes upon him, 

“They are free from taint, spotless; free from all earthl 
corruption, Jessie,” 

“1 know, I know ; I have seen them in my dreams !” 

““Then, look you on those girls in your career, See you 
aught in them to compare to the angels of whom I speak? 
How happy is it for thee, Jessie, that Darby, rongh as he is 
sought thee out to deliver thee.” 

* Yes, yes, yes, good Darby !” / 

““Now, understand me, Jessie, there is as wide a space 
between them and thee and all the virtuous maidens in this 
world, as there is between the angels of which you have 
dreamed. You are yet one of the virtuous, on the verge of 
the precipice between virtue and yice; one step and you 
headlong from the heayen of purity into the depth of vice.” 


But you are yet too young 


~ 


& i 
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Darby said this in his rough way, but, nevertheless, with 
much genuine feeling, | 

Daylight now burst upon her and she buried her face in her 
hands to give way to a frantic passion of tears, for now she 
knew from his strange but brotherly remarks how much the 
rough groom loved her. 

“We must shortly leave this horrid den. Perhaps I may 
never have the chance to speak to you thus again. Think 
of what I have said, dear Jessie ; quit this place with me, as 
I know you will, and pursue the path you have always done, 
and when this trial of your virtue is over, you will obtain 
your reward in a life of peace.” 

“‘But we shall meet again, Darby, in the earl’s household, 
Is A ie for me to tell you how much I admire and respect 
you ?’ 

“You have seen next to nothing of me as yet, Jessie, and, 
upon a hasty impression such as you have formed, it is wrong. 
Some time hence you will discover your error ; you may see 
others you can learn to love dearly, Jessie, and then see how 
wrong you were to make such a confession of your kind 
regard to me.” 

“Oh, no, no; if it is wrong I cannot help it. I shall not 
change. I can die, and care not; but I cannot change, Darby; 
and so I will, even if it be wrong, tell you I Jove you with my 
whole soul, with my whole heart. Others in my life have 
tried to make me love them. How they have pursued me, 
flattered me, offered jewels and money! All—all have they 
tried, but I was unmoved, They could not make me care for 
them; but you, I could go down on my knees and weep at 
your feet; your slightest look or wish 1 would obey. My 
greatest happiness on earth would be to say that you loved 
me, not as Ido you, but that you only loved me, just loved me, 
that is all I wish, Darby, for you are good, brave, and worthy 
of any girl’s love,” said Jessie, holding down her head and 
blushing, 

While this whispered conversation was progressing between 
Darby and Jessie, the company in the parlour were very 
noisy, and spoke in very harsh tones regarding the saucy and 
unceremonious manner in which Darby had treated Sir 
Humphrey Greathead, their acquaintance and friend, 

With surly looks and many half-suppressed oaths, several, 
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in truth, nearly all of the parlour company departed, leaving 
no one in the room save three or four strangers, who had 
lately arrived, 

Though Darby was not aware of who the strangers might 
be, on account of their disguise, he imagined from their 
eae conversation that they were not absolutely enemies of 

is. 

They were none other than Briny Bob, Joe, Red-Jacket 
and Handsome Ned, who, from what they had heard, had 
been directed to the spot. 

But what had become of young Harry Percy ? 

He had directed his friends to remain within that particular 
house, but had not entered it himself, saying that they must 
stay there until he himself came, which would only be when 
any great danger threatened Darby and Jessie, which he 
imagined would surely follow from the great anger of Sir 
Humphrey Greathead. 

When the company in the parlour had departed save the 
strangers, a fine-looking fellow rose and approached Darby 
and Jessie, 

‘A \strange adventure tais, my young fellow, truly,” cried 
Red-Jacket, slapping Darby on the shoulder in good humour. 

Darby for a moment was surprisdd but pleased to recognise 
Red-Jacket as a friend so near. 

+“ Ah, strange, indeed. Thou hast a sword, Red-Jacket,” he 
said, hastily. 

“‘T have—a right trusty blade too, Darby; always at the 
service of young Harry Percy.” 

“ And thou, friend?” he said, addressing Handsome Ned. 

‘< Canst thou not see it ?’’ was the jocular reply. 

“TI do, and can be wielded by a strong hand and a bold 
heart. I expect you will find need of both ere we get free of 
this accursed den. Would I had not entered it! Nor would 
I, save for Jessie’s sake,” said Darby. 

“ Why, how now, my bold boy ?” said Red-Jacket, laughing. 
‘Hast thou done the deed of a man and art afraid of the 
consequences 1” 

“Not 1; I fear nought that a man need fear opposed to 
reasonable odds, you know, but I do rot care to be butchered 
in cold blood !” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Foedor knew not whether to throw himself at the feet of Vaninka 
oron the heart of her father; but, feeling that the first moment 
ought to be devoted to respect and gratitude, he precipitated him- 
self into the arms of the general. To do otherwise was to avow 
his love; and had he the right to do so without knowing if it were 
reciprocated ? P 

Foedor turned ; and, as at the bour of parting, bent his knee 
belore Vaninka; but a moment had sufficed for the haughty young 
maiden to subdue the feeling she had betrayed. : 

The blush that had suffused her counienance had disappeared ; 
she had resumed her haughty bearing, and became again cold as a 
statue of alabaster—the ork of pride, begun by nature and filished 
by education. Foedor kissed her hand; that hand was trembling 
but frozen; he felt his heart fail him, and thought that he was 
about to die. 

“Well, Vaninka,” said the general, ‘‘ why are you so cold toa 
friend who has caused us at the same time so much of terror and of 
joy? Come, Foedor, embrace my daughter.” . he 

Foedor rose beseechingly, but then remained motionless, waiting 
another permission to confirm that of the general. e 

“Do you not hear my father?” said Vaninka, smiling, but 
unable to contro) the emotion which subdued her voice. 

oedor approached bis lips to the cheek of Vaninka; and, as he 
held her hand, it seemed to him that, by a nervous and involuntary 
movement, that hand had lightly pres ed his own. : 

A feeble cry of joy was nearly escaping him, when, casting his 
eyes upon her, he was in his turn terrified by her paleness; her 
lips were blanzhed like those of a corpse. 

The general made Foedor sit down at table. 

Vaninka resumed her place; and, as by chance, the light was 


behind her, the father, who had no suspicion, saw nothing of the 
effect produced. : 

Breakfast, as may well be supposed, passed in relating and hear- 
ing the details of the strange campaign, which had commenced 
onder the burning sun of Italy and ended among the glaciers of 
Switzerland. ; : 

Oiie may image the great interest the general took in this narra- 
tive. The young captain's epaniette’s, his breast covered with 
decorations, proved that he had forgotten himself in the relation ; 
but. the general, too generous to tvar partaking the oisgrace of 
Suvarow, had already paid a visit to the dying held-marsh!, and 
had learned from him with what courage his young proiéze had 
conducted himself. When, therefore, Foedor’s narrative was 
finished, it was the general’s turn to enumerate all that he had 
heard of the young man during so short a period of service; and 
added, that the next day he should go and ask ~permission of the 
emperor to take him as his regularly appointed aide-de-camp. 

Foedor, at these words, wished to throw himself at the knees of the 
general, who, however, received him a second time in his arms, 
and, in order to give hima proof of the certainty of his success, 
showed him, the same day, the apartment he was to occupy in the 
house. 

On the following morning the general returned from the palace of 
St. Michael, announcing the happy news that his request had beep 
complied with. \ : 

Foedor was overwhelmed with joy. : 

From this moment he was to make part of the general's family— 
live under the same roof as Vaninka, see her every hour, meet 
ler in the apartments, see here pass like an apparition at the end 
of a corridor, find himself twice a day with her at the same table! 
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All this was more than Foedor had ever dared to hope; he 
deemed that he had attained the fulness of bliss. R 

For her part, Vaninka, proud as she was, had corceived a lively 
interest fur Foedor. j 

He had left her in the certainty thet he loved her, and, during 
his absence, her womauly pride was. gratified by the glory the 
young officer had acquired, in the hope of lessening the distance 
which separated him from her, so that when she saw him return, 
with so much of the object achieved, she felt, by the beatings of her 
heart, that her satisfied pride was changing into a more tender 
sentiment; and she contemplated telling him this, but resolved, 
until that time arrived, that the young man should not know that 
he wes loved agein. 

Things remained_iv this state for several months, and the con- 
dition which had at first appeared to Foedor the height of happiness, * 
soon became a frightiul punishment. é 

In fact, 10 love—io feel his heart always on the point of avowing 
that love, to be trom morning until evening in her society, at table 
to meet her hand, to touch her robe in a narrow corridor, to feel 
her leaning on his arm in entering or leaving a ball-room, and to 
be eonstantly obliged to constrain his countenance, and permit no 
emotion of his heart to appear, was a trial too formidable for human 
fortitude to endure. j 

Vaninka saw plainly that he could not long have the resolution 
to krep his secret, and she determined to be betorehand with hi: in 
an avowal which was every moment on the point of escaping from 
his heart. ’ ; ‘ 

One day, when they were alone, and she saw the vain efforts 
which the young man made to conceal his feelings, she went straight 
up to him, looked at him fixedly, and said, 

“* You love me, Foedor ?” 

'«€ Pardon, pardon !” cried he, clasping his hands. 

‘© Why do you ask my pardon, Foedor?” she replied. ‘‘ Is not 
your love pure?” ; 

‘* Oh, yes, yes,” exclaimed he, passionately ; ‘my love is pure; 
the more so as it is hopeless.” 

‘* And why hopeless ?”’ returned Vaninka. ‘* Does not my father 
love you as a son ?”’ 

‘< Oh,-do you tell me so?” cried Foedor. ‘‘ How, if your father 
would grant me your hang, would you then consent ?” 

‘¢ Are you not noble in heart and birth, Foedor?’’ she replied. 
“‘You have no fortune, it is true, but I am rich enough for 
both.” 

‘‘Then—then I am not indifferent to you?” said the agitated 
young man. 

‘*7 at least prefer 
joined. 

‘¢ Vaninka !” he exclaimed. 

But the banghty look she instantly resumed subdued him. 

** Pardon,”’ ne added; *‘ what was I doing? Command me; 
have no will opposed to yours. I fear my sentiments may offend 
you. Guide me; I will obey.” 

‘- What you have to do, Foedor,’”’ she replied, collectedly, ‘‘ is to 
a:k the consent of my father.” 

‘© Will you authorise me to do so?”’ he tenderly asked. 

‘< Yes,” she returned; ‘ but on one condition.” 

“¢ What is it?” he eagerly enquired. ‘* Speak, oh. speak !” 

“Tt is,”’ she continued, “‘ that my father, whatever his answer 
may be, shall never Jearn that you present. yourself authorised by 
mé; it is that nobody shall know that you follow instructions given 
by me; it is that the whole world shall remain ignorant of the 
confession I have made to you; and, lastly, it is that you will not 
ask me, whatever may happen, to second you, otherwise than by 
my wishes.” 

‘‘ Whatever you please,” cried the delighted Foedor; “oh, yes, I 
will do all that you wish! Have you not granted a thousand times 
more than I daved to hope? And, should your father refuse—well, 
do [ not know that you will share my grief?” 

“‘ Yes, but it will not be so J trust,’’ said Vaninka, extending her 
hand to the young officer, which he kissed ardently. ‘‘Come, then, 
have hope and couraze.” ; 

And she left the apartment, leaying, all woman as she was, the 
young officer a hundred times more trembling and agitated than 
herself, 

The same day Foedor requested an interview with the general, 
who received his aide-de-cainp as he bad been accustomed to do, 
with an open and smiling countenance ; but, at the first words that 
Foedor pronounced, his brow darkened. 

However, at the picture of love so constant, so impassioned, as 
that which Foedor felt for his daughter—when he had told bim that 
this love was the sole ince, tive to all the glorious actions he had 
perform: d—the general gave him his hand, and, appearing almost 
zs much moved as he was, assured him that, ignorant of the 
uttachment on his (Foedor’s) part, and never having discovered 
the least trace of any feeling of the kind in Vaninka, he had, durin 
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you to all others that I have seen,” she re- 
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the absence of his protégé, and at the express instance of the 
emperor, engaged his word to the son of the privy counsellor ; a 
stipulation being made by the general that his daughter should not 
be separated from him until she had attained her eighteenth year. 
Vaninka, therefore, still had more than five months to remain under 
the paternal roof. ‘ FFG { 

There was nothing to be said in reply to this; in Russia, the 
emperor’s desire is an order, and, the moment it isexpressed, no one 
thinks even of opposing it. ; : 

This refusal, however, had impressed such despair on the face of 
the young man, that tlie general, touched by his silent and resigned 
gricf, held out his arms to him. 

Foedor, sobbing, threw himself into them, and the general then 
questioned him of Vaninka; but Foedor answered, as he bad - 
promised, that she knew nothing of the propo-al he had made, and 
this assurance made the general a little calmer, inasmuch as it 
relieved him of the dread of causing the unhappiness of both. 


At the dinuer hour, Vaninka came down and found her father 
alone, Foedor not having the courage, just as he ha Jost all hope, 
to join the repast, and meet the general and his daughter. _ 

He had, therefore, taken a sledge, and driven to the environs of 
the city. 

Danee the whole time of dinner the general and Vaninka 
scarcely exchanged a word; but, however expressive this silence 
was, Vaninka commanded ber countenance with her habitual power, 
and her father alone appeared sad and dejected. ; 

In the evening, as she was going down in order to take tea, the 
beverave was brought to her chainber, with a message informing 
her that the general, feeling himself fatigued, had retired to his 
apartment. . a YF, 

Vaninka asked some questions as to the nature of his indisposi- 
tion, and having learned that it afforded no symptom to justify 
uneasiness, she desired the valet who brought the message to convey 
to her father an expression of her respect, atid to say that she placed 
hers-lf under his orders if he had need of anything; to which the 
general presently replied that he thanked her, but that he required 
nothing at the moment but solitude and repose. ' : 

_ Vaninka said that she also was about to retire to rest, and the 
servant left her. 

Hardly was he gone when she gave orders to Annouschka, her 
foster sister, who acted as her confidential attendant, to watch the 
return of Feodor, and to come and let her know the moment he 
entered the house. 

At eleven o'clock at night the 
to open; Foedor had returned. : 

He immediately retired to his room, and threw himself on a sofa, 
oppressed by the weight of his own thoughts. At midnight he 
wus aroused by a knock at his door, and rose in astonishwent to 
open it. 

it was Annouschka, who came to tell him that her mistress, the 
Lady Vaninka, wished to see him for a moment in her chamber. 


Amazed as he was by this most unexpected messige, he obeyed, 
and found Vaninka attired in a white robe, and, as she was much 
paler than usual, his step was arrested at the entrance of the apart- 
ment, for it seemed to him that he looked upon a piece of statuary, 

-prepared to grace a tomb. 

**Come in,” siid Vaninka, with a voice in which it was impos- 

sible to distinguish the least emotion. 
by the 


gates of the mansion were heard 


Foedor approached, attracted by that voice as the iron is 
loadstone, and Annouschka closed the door behind him. 

*€ Well,” said Vaninka, ‘* how did my father answer you ?” 

Foedor related all that had passed. 

The maiden heard the recital with an unmoved countenance, but 
her lips, the only portion of it in which the hue of life was discover- 
able, became pale as the robe in which she was enveloped, while 
Foedor, on the contrary, was deyoured by fever, and appeared 
almost distracted. 

“‘ Now what is your intention?” observed Vaninka, in the same. 
frozen tone which had characterized her other questions. 

** You ask me what my intention is, Vaninka,”’ replied the young 
man; ‘falas! what do you wish me todo? what remains for me to 
do? unless it be, in order not to requite tle kindness of my pro- 
tector by some infamous baseness, to fly from St. Petersburg, and 
go to meet my death into the first corner of Russia to which the 
outbreak of war may invite me.” dra ; 


‘ (To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER LXVI.—(continued), 


“Butchered in cold blood? What do you mean?” said 
Handsome Ned, | 

“That a quarrel or brawl between the thieves that meet 
here passes as nothing—it is unheeded ; but if one who is a 
Stranger comes in and gets into a quarrel with the villanous 
fraternity, 2 brawl, too often purposely designed, takes place. 
They all unite instantly to destroy the stranger, whoever he 
is, or however just his cause !” 

Red-Jacket and Handsome Ned laughed fearlessly. 

“Such, I fear, is our position, and I am afraid, unhappily, 
I shall draw you into danger, Formyself Icare not; I mean 
to fight while I have a weapon, and, if I fall, well, there 
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EXECUTION OF BOB, THE BULLY.—=-Sce No. 19. 


part, and leave me to my fate, you can get ont; butif you 
remain, you will be cooped up here and slaughtered, without 
hope of escape !” 

“Why, then, do you not come too?” laughed Red-Jacket. 

“J wait for the maiden’s sake only,” he replied, ‘But 
there is yet time for you to depart in safety.” 

“No,” said Red-Jacket and Handsome Ned ; “we will wait 
until you leave, whatever be the consequences.” 

‘And I also,” observed Briny. ‘If the rascals set upon 
me they will have to ’ware danger, for I have an arm used to 
hard work, and a sword that has done it before to-night, at 
Earl Percy’s house, and is ready to do it again.” 

“Hark ! What hubbub is that without ?” said Darby, ‘turn- 
ing pale. 


-perebes one for whom very few will heed, But I should be~ - - Lhe-attention of Red-Jacket, as well as all in the room, was 


oth to drag you into my peril, Ned or Red-Jacket either. 

world demands much from both of you, therefore it wo 

a loss N. those who haye no right to suffer, If you no 
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now drawn to the hum of many voices and wild outcries of 


‘fierce chatacter without, 







2, The el ing of steel was distinctly heard, then a shriek of 
a 0D 3 | 
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agony, and again a mighty yell of voices arose, which made the 


windows rattle ! 

Then there was a scuffle as at the bar of the house, and the 
door closed violently. 

Then the door of the room in*which they were was flung 
open, and young Harry Percy appeared, his face crimson with 
excitement and convulsed. 

He closed the door violently, and fastened two transverse 
bars, which served to secure it within. 

All this was the work of a moment. 

As soon as he had done it, he hurried to the centre of the 
room. 

In his hand was a sword, dripping with blood ! 

‘“‘ Have I friends here?’ he exclaimed, excitedly, ‘‘ beyond 
those whom I brought among you here to-night ? If I have one 
friend here, let him come forward tomy aid! I have stood 
by many of you here to-night, who would not be living now 
but for my sword and a heart that never failed me. If you 
are brave, as I think you are, you will stand by me now,” 

“What has aroused Ivan’s gang?—what has brought them 
out?” asked Red-Jacket, advancing. 

“Tt is easily explained. The scoundrel, Sir Humphrey, as 
you already know, would have made Jessie, my sister Laura’s 
maid, his property with violence, and against her will, She 


struggled from him, and got protection from my man Darby, — 


here; you saw him turn the knight out, and for this he has 
called down all the the ‘Forge’ upon us. He has offered 
gold in plenty, and they are determined to slay all who are 
withme, They will not hear me, I have pinked three or four 
of them, and if you will stand by me, the sight of a little 
more blood will bring the rascals to their proper senses,” 


‘I’m your man, Harry Percy,’”’ Red-Jacket cried, elevating , 


his voice, 
The tumult increased outside, 
Violent groans, yells, shouts of vengeance filled the air, 
Missiles were flung through the windows, and most 


vigorous efforts were made to force the outer door of the - 


tavern, which, at length, yielded with a tremendous crash. 
- A vast tYamping of feet in the yard told of the great 
body of ruffians who were trying to effect an entrance, 

Every one in the apartment now drew his sword, prepared 
to meet the coming attack. | 

Harry and hisfriends stood together in a body, Jessie being 
screened from view. 

The room door sustained by the cross bars bent and trem- 
bled from the immense pressure from without, 

Every instant it threatened to give way beneath the force 
employed to break it down. we tet 

At this moment Jessie rose from her seat and spoke. Her 
appearance, to the wonder of all who saw her, was bold and 
defiant, 

She seemed fearfully excited. 

She ran up to Harry Percy and whispered a few words in 
his ear. 

{fe nodded assent, sheathed his sword, and hastened to one, 
side of the room, while Darby, coming to the side of Jessie, 
whispered rapidly, 

“Give me your hand. The moment the lamps are blown 
out, and we are in darkness, follow where I lead.” 

They did.so, 

They had hardly understood what he said when the two 
large lamps in the room by which it was lighted came down 
“with a crash to the ground. 

The lights were extinguished, and Darby plunged forward, 
leading Jessie by the hand, 

He was followed by the others, closely aitended by Red- 
Jacket, who had caused the destruction of the lamps, 

They soon found themselves in a narrow passage, along 
which they proceeded a short distance, when the voice of 
Jessie was heard in a loud whisper, 

“Tlere are steps. Descend, Go first, Master Ilarry, and 
leaye me here. [ will.rejpin you in a moment.” 

As Harry commenced to descend he heard the loud crash of 
the falling door, and the yell of the murderous ruffians as they 
burst into the room which*he and his companions had just 
quitted, 

He heard also the bolt of a massive lock shoot into its 
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bolts drawn into their cases, and then, though still in 

profound darkness, ere he had ceased to descend, he felt the 
right hand of Jessie on his shoulder, and could feel by the 
warm fragrance of her breath that her face was near him. 

The ruffians, when they burst pell-mell into the Jong room, 
over the fragments of the fallen door, led by Sir Humphrey 
Greathead, found themselves in utter darkness. 

hey were warned by the voices of many of their coin- 
panions to hold off, or prepare for a desperate conflict. — 

With murderous villains like these a wise discretion is not 
altogether discarded. ~ ae 

They had no desire to slaughter friends and foes indiscrimi- 
nately, even though their blood was now boiling, and not over 
particular at other times, met 

Finding, therefore, that the lamps were extinguished and 
their deadly purpose in the room was, for a moment, thwarted, 
they paused, and arranged themselves as they thronged into 
the apartment in such a manner as to receive an attack or 
commenee one, if circumstances were favourable, 7 

There were loud shouts for lights, and three or four busy 
knayves rushed out of the house and obtained lighted torches, 

with which they returned and quitkly lit up the room. 

The door was guarded, and the lamps being discovered were 
relighted and raised to their places. | 

This was all the work of a few moments, while the more 
sanguinary ruffians made a strict search for the party they had 
determined to sacrifice. : 

When the room was relighted the forms and habiliments of 
those who forced their way into the room bore a striking con- 
trast to those who had formerly been there in the earlier part 
of the evening. 

Those who had come hither to dance and enjoy themselves 
had taken some pains with their exterior. 

The influence of woman was plainly seen, for, lax as was the 
morality of both sexes who frequented this dog-hole of a place, 
they had their preferences. 

The intruders, on the other hand, dirty, tattered, filthy- 
looking villains, whose long, uncombed, shaggy hair and rough 
beards, whose ragged garments, scarcely covering their bulky 
frames, emitting a rank, disgusting odour, not only betrayed 
them;to be the worst and most depraved class frequenting this 
dance-house at the Forge, and formed also a powerful indi- 

‘cation to the wretchedness of their position, making them the 
ready instruments for plunder or murder in the hands of one 
who could pay them well—one, indeed, no less than Sir 
Humphrey Greathead, the libertine and well-known duellist, 

But while Harry Percy with his friends are descending the 
secret staircase in hopes of escaping from the dog-hole in which — 
they were, and while the whole house is surrounded with a 
terrible rabble, let us go back andsee in what manner and how 
much Sir Humphrey Greathead, the libertine, had to do with 
raising it, which will enlighten us somewhat as to the working 
of the dreadful place called the Forge. | 


box, 





CHAPTER LXVII, 


HOW SIR HUMPHREY GREATHEAD RAISED THE RUFFIANS IN 
THE FORGE, AND WHAT THEY DID, 


WHEN Darby nad so bravely aud boldly plucked his rival 
by the nose, and turned him out of the public-house into the 
street, he hurried down one of the long, dirty, narrow streets 
of the * Forge,” and along through the’ filgh and slush, until 
he reached a ‘public: house. 

The sign-board that swung in the breeze, represented three 
merry fellows drinking flagons of wine, and was called ‘The 
Jovial Thieves.” 

Without takingany notice of sundry ugly, dirty, and gus- 
picious fellows loitering about the door, Sir Humphrey Great- 
head entered, 

Stepping up to the bar, he exchanged a few words with 
very flashily-dressed barmaid, who was in attendance. * 

‘The barmaid admitted him within the bar, and pointed over 
her left shoulder towards a little room, from which yoices 
were heard issuing, “ 

Sir Humphrey opened it, and entered a small room, almost 
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suffocatingly close with the fumes of tobacco, and with strong 
spirituous liquors. 
‘There were four persons in the room, 
One was asleep on a long bench, and snored loudly. 
Two were playing dice, with many angry words. 
The fourth was amusing himself with some roast pork, and 
a huge flagon of foaming ale. 


As soon as he entered, the ruffians eyed him keenly fora 


moment, and laid their hands upon their daggers. 


When they perceived, however, who it was, they roused up 
the sleeper, who with many growls and stifled oaths, awoke 
in no friendly humour. 


“Well, and who the devil are you?” said Ivan, shaking 


himself like an angry bear. 


“ Who am I?” Asse 
“Yes, Don’t you know that you’ve no business here? Who 
aré you ?” j 
_ re am I? Why, your friend, Sir Humphrey Great- 
ea 7 
“Oh, ah! Now I begin to remember,” said Ivan. “ Well, 
Sir Humphrey, what do you want? You seem in a dreadful 
rage about something,” . 
“Tam.” 


“Is it any scrape that Z can get you out of?” laughed Ivan. 

“ Perhaps you can.” * i 

“Perhaps? Ha,ha,ha! Well, that’s cool, indeed. You 
come to the ‘Forge,’ and kick uparow; you come to see 
me, and then say Ican get you out of your mess, perhaps. 
Perhaps, then, I’m. not king of the ‘Forge ?’” 


“You are ; no one doubts it. Your assistance is invincible: 
You ave king of the “Forge 170" 

“Well, that’s beginning to talk sensibly,” said Ivan, quaff- 
ing off a draught of wine, “ Well, what now do you want ?” 

“T want revenge !” 

“Revenge, on how many? A dozen?” _ 

* Sir Humphrey reddened deep scarlet, as he said, 

“No, not a dozen ; on one only.” 

“On one!” said Ivan, with distended eyes. ‘Is he a giant, 
piers some wild man of the woods, that you cannot capture 

one ?” | | 

** No, he is less than I am.” 

“Less than you? How long is it, then, since Sir Humphrey 
has learned to fear one man. Sir Humphrey, the great duel- 
list—one man !—afraid of one man! Why, surely I must be 
dreaming ?” . 

_ “No more bantering words are necessary. When you have 
theard a/l, I would say, then, perhaps, you might understand 
as well as I, what it is for yow to fear one man.” 

The three ruffians looked at the speaker with looks of con- 
tempt and disdain. 

Ivan could scarce believe his own eyes or ears. 

He was astounded at what he considered to be the unpar- 
donable insult he had endured without avenging. 


Sir Humphrey saw this, and went on. 

“You have more than once offered me your aid, Ivan.” 

*‘T have, Sir Humphrey, for a price, you know ; never with- 
out pay. Blood is more precious than water.”’ 

* And what is that sum ?” 

“A thousand pounds, or more, according to the amount of 
service required.”’ 

“Tt is extravagant. Iwill not give it.” . 

“Then get thee gone, Si## Humphrey. Let me enjoy my 
nap in peace. I haye been busily engaged all night, and 
need repose.” J 

“T know you do, Ivan, and also know what has been the 
nature of your adventures during the night.” 

“ Well, and what then?” said Ivan, with a scowl. 

Sir Humphrey whispered, 

“ Let us be alone.” 

Ivan turned to the three villains, and motioned for them 
to leave the room. | 

The three ruffians slunk out of the apartment, looking 
daggers at Sir Humphrey. ~ 

When they were alone, Sir Humphrey said, 

‘Your adventure of the night was unsuccessful,” 

in What know yow of it?” 
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“Enough, Ivan, to have you and all your band hung, drawn 
and quartered !” 

“Ha !” said the terrible ruffian. ‘Came you here to tell 
me this? Does Sir Humphrey visit the ‘ Forge* to-night to 
beard the lion in his den ?” 

“No, but you who want pay for your services are in my 
power, if you only had sense to see it.” 

“Fool!” said Ivan, with a hissing tone, and then added, 
in a hoarse whisper, ‘‘ how long would it take me, think ye, 
to rid the place of one spy, eh, Sir Humphrey? Ila, ha! see 
you this pretty blade?” he grinned, drawing his long dagger. 

“ Put up your weapon, Ivan,” Sir Humphrey said, with a 
smile. ‘I came not for myself alone. The business I wished 
you to do concerned you and yours more than me, and yet 
you ask a price.” 

“Ha! what mean ye?” 

“Ts your dagger fit to encounter six or more?” 

“Six? Six what?” 

“Traitors | spies 1” 

Ivan was stung to the quick. 

Sir Humphrey was now his master. 

“Yes, spies and traitors, Ivan, who have fought you once 
to-night and driven you off. Six or more of them, in dis- 
guise, have tracked you to the Forge.” 

» “Say you so?” 

“The girl has been discovered. I have been tweeked by 
the nose by a scurvy groom, named Darby.” 

“ Darby 2?” 

“Aye. -Now, look ye, how you stand. Harry Percy, 
Darby, Red-Jacket, Handsome Ned, and others, are within a 
stone’s throw of you, under your very nose; the maid is in 
their power.” 

With a roar like a wounded bear Ivan dashed from the 
room. 

In a few moments all the Forge was alive with an angry 
mob of determined rufiians. 

“To old Mother Clinch’s!” cried Sir Humphrey, leading 
the way, sword in hand. 

Then was the mob gathered ; their acts of violence we shall 
shortly see. 


CHAPTER ° LXVIII. 


ESCAPE OF RED-JACKET AND HIS MEN FROM IVAN’S BAND 
—JESSIE AGAIN A CAPTIVE. 


THE position of Harry Percy and his friends within that 
house was most alarming and perilous, 

None of them knew which way to turn, and even Jessie 
herself-knew almost nothing about it, although she had heard 
several in the room speak of a secret stairway that led into 
the street in case the house should ever be unexpectedly 
attacked by the officers of justice. 

When, therefore, from the noise and shouts, loud oaths and 
imprecations, they judged the ruffians of the Forge were 
about to demolish the house, Red-Jacket and the rest decided 
upon a hasty retreat. 

“°Tis useless to fight, Harry,” he said; “we are biit few, 
and all the Forge are out. We should be massacred !” 

‘‘ What had best be done, then?” 

“Whatever we do mus be done quickly, for you may 
depend these ruffians know as much of the ins and outs of ' 
this place—nay, more than we do, therefore, quick is the 
word.” / 

Jessie persuaded the men to go on first, and ere many 
minutes they all had the gratification of finding themselves 
safe in a dirty narrow street. 

They were not many yards from the house and could 
plainly see Ivan’s villains scouring about and searching every- 
where, loud in oath, with torch and sword in hand. 

‘‘What a miraculous escape!” said Red-Jacket. “ Why, 
there must be fully two hundred of the ruffians surrounding 
the house—more than sufficient to eat us !’* 

«Let us hasten down to the river,” said Darby ; “it is. im- 
possible for any one to get their horses, now ; we will seize a 
boat, and then leave this cut-throat hole,” 

“No,” said Red-Jacket ; “let it cost what it may, I shall 
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never let sy noble horse fall into the hands of any such fiends 
as Ivan’s band, if I lose my life for it. I tell you what we 
had better do.” 

“ Well, what is it?” me a 

“Can't you perceive that the horses are standing in the 
shade ?” 

ccOViesee 

“ Well, let Jessie stay here a moment beside this old house, 
while we go end get our horses, and, then, those who like can 
ride, while others may take a boat.” 

This plan was agreed upon. 

It was unfortunate for Jessie, however, that it was resolved 
upon. SEY, 

P Fer friends had scarcely left her a moment, when a gang of 
ruffians, hooting and bawling, came very near her, and ext off 
her retreat. 

“Down to the river ! After them, lads !” 

“They will seize our boats and escape!” 

“Block up the street, so that they may not carry off the 
wench !” 

Such were the ruffians’ cries. 

They did, indeed, block up the narrow street. 

Where her friends were Jessie could not imagine. 

They were cut off from her, and all succour was impos- 
sible. / 

She crept into a spacious doorway, and would there have 
hidden herself. ; 

Two burly rogues espied her fragile figure crouching out 
of sight. 

‘‘What have we here?” said they. ‘*What! surely not a 
frightened maiden?” 

The other raised his torch, and revealed the pale, agonised 
features of Jessie, the gipsy girl. 

“°Tis she! ’tis she !” : 

‘“We've found her! we’ve found her!” shouted the two 
villains. 

‘ Here’s the beauty, lads! Lights this way !” 

The shouts and laughter that now rent the air on all sides 
were deafening, : 

Harry and the others felt their hearts sink within them. 

It was madness to think of attacking all that ruffianly mob, 
weak as they were in numbers. 

The next best thing to do, all.thought,* was to watch’ the 
course things would take, and if the maiden was conveyed by 
land, to overtake and overpower her escort. i ee 

This was agreed to by Harry, Red-Jacket, and the others. 

But a strange adventure had happened to Jessie. 

While she stood at the doorway, trembling, and timid 
before her swarthy captors, the door was suddenly opened, 

She was seized by the arm, and drawnyinto the passage. 

The door was closed and barred again on the instant. 

Before Jessie could recoyer from astonishment, she found 
herself hurried through the old spacious house, and was in 
the open air again. 

The person who had rescued her she knew not, for he was 
masked and. in disguise, 

The noise of angry voices she plainly heard around her, but 
they gradually died away in the distance. 

Her Captor was hurrying her forward towards the river, 

She felt too faint and weak to offer any resistance, and ere 
_ she could well form any idea of where she was going, she 
found herself on the edge of the river, and heard her captor 
say, sharply, 

“Arnold! Arnold!” 

Ina moment asmall boat shot through the water, rowed 
by a single man. 

It stopped close to where Jessie stood. 

The stranger caught up the maiden in his arms, and placed 
her in the boat. 

‘fear nought, sweet girl,” he’ said; “you know me not, 
yet you are in the hands of friends.” | 

Jessie trembled violently from head to foot, and hanging 
her head, wept. , 

She had been rescued from one villain, she thought, only to 
fall into the hands of a greater one. 

The boat shot up the river at a rapid rate, but whither she 
was going she knew not, 
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All that she had sense to perceive was that a boat had left 
the same spot as theirs but a few moments after, and that it 
followed the one in which she was, though it kept in the dark 
shadows of lofty, many-gabled houses that overhung the 
river, 





3 CHAPTER LXIX. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB PAGE—JESSIE SPURNS LORD 
BARNABY’S OFFER. 


| Wuen they had proceeded a considerable distance the un- 


‘paradise ought not 


known ordered the boatman to pull in towards shore, near 
the water-gate of a princely-looking mansion.- 


' As the stranger stepped lightly ashore, the boat rebounded 


from the stairs several yards, greatly to the stranger’s surprise 
and annoyance, r 
“ Arnold, what is the meaning of this?” he growled, with 
great wrath. . 
Arnold did not for a moment answer, but whispered to 
Jessie hurriedly, 


“My name is Arnold; I am an apprentice waterman, I~ 


know this fop ; he is Lord Barnaby, anda high one at Court ; 
beware of him. If ever you need aid call on the name of 
Arnold,” ee 

“Do you hear me, sirrah?” fumed Lord Barnaby, striking 
the ground with his heel. 

“ Aye, aye, my lord; very sorry, sir, but in jumping out so 
lightly and nimbly, my lord, you pushed the boat ont into 
the stream. Right now, sir; here we are. Will your most 
worshipful fasten the rope to that-ring bolt while I assist the 
lady out?” said Arnold, proffering his aid to Jessie. ; 

Jessie was benumbed with fear and cold; all her senses 
either of hope, safety, or escape had almost left her, as she 
wept silently but bitterly. 

“Take thy dirty hands off the maiden, varlet,” said Lord 
Barnaby, with a contemptuous wave of the hand. ‘Such # 
sweet one must not be touched by commoners like thee.” ~ 


Arnold hung his head; but as my lord led Jessie up the - 


stairs towards a garden gate, the apprentice clenched his fist, 
and shook it at him, but was unseen, or my lord might have. 
run his rapier through him. eda 

“Tf [am a commoner, and only an apprentice, my hands 
are clearer than his,” he muttered, ‘‘at least from all shame 
and dishonour ; but time will fly, my lord; let’s then see 
who can play his game best.” . ct 

He departed from the spot moodily and thoughtfully. 


My lord having opened the rusty gate with a private key, . 


he ushered her into along garden, muttering soft nothings 
and false promises in her ear, and Jed the way up the gravelled 
walk, and paused at the door of a turret-like wing of a very 
large black building. 

This also he opened, and it admitted him to a square hall. 

Having fastened the door, he led the way up a flight of 
stairs, and ushered Jessie into a room not very large. 

A bright fire blazed on the hearth ; chairs and tables and 
other articles of furniture of the most costly description 
decorated the apartment. D 

Some pictures, too, painted by a master hand, lent their 
aid to adorn it, Altogether it was as perfect in its appoint- 
ments as taste or money could command. . 
~~ Jessie was astonished ; a room such as this she had seldom > 
if indeed ever seen. : 3 met be 

She entered it with a strange sense that such a little 
be desecrated by human foot. 

The noble-looking stranger betrayed no such emotion. 

With his wet habiliments clinging to him, his feet leaving 
their impress at every step, he stalked into the apartment, 


_and took one of the handsomely carved chairs, placed it near 


the fire, and, leading Jessie to it with an air of gracefulness 
and ease which hitherto he had not displayed, he exclaimed, 

Well, all 1 can say, my fair captive prize is, you are a 
strange girl, but you shall have your way. I will for the 
present content myself with the fair-shaped hand of yours, and 
patiently wait for the time when, of your own will, you will 
prove less coy and reserved towards me, your deliverer, For 
the present, then, farewell.” . 

He raised her hand to his lips, and imprinted upon it a 
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dozen of those fervid kisses which had before offendéd her 
on their way thither. : 

With an instinctive shudder she could not help attempting 
to liberate her hand. 

She succeeded, and retreated some paces backwards, 

He gazed at her earnestly for a minute, and then, with a 
wicked smile, said, 

‘Fair Jessie, the sound of this silver bell on the table will 
bring you an attendant on the instant. You need refresh- 
ment and repose, Until we meet, fair one, again, I am 
yours.” : 

He waved his hand and quitted the apartment. 

Jessie seated herself upon one of the cushioned chairs, and 
cast her eyes around, and saw in every object evidence of 
wealth and luxury. | 

She gazed upon her own travel-stained apparel. 

She recollected that on their way hither her unknown 
deliverer had said times and times again, 

‘She might be mistress here.” 

Aye! but at what price? 

_A cold quiver of apprehension ran through her frame, for 
she felt the unknown meant her no good. 


What cared she for all this luxurious comfort compared 
watt that position which simple Darby had pointed out to 
er 

No, no; the room grew repulsive in her sight, and she 

wished herself away, anywhere, anywhere, out of the trials, 
dangers, fears, and afflictions she had lately suffered. 

*“ It would almost seem as if Ivan knew of my deadly hatred 
towards him and his villanous band, and wished first to dis- 
honour and then to destroy me,” she mused, 

She impulsively quitted her seat, and, placing her hand 
upon the silver bell, rung a sweet-toned peal. 

It was immediately responded to by a page. 

His dress was remarkably superb in all its appointments, 
and his face, with some pretensions to beauty, was pale, while 
the expression was calm and sad. 


He fixed his large blue eyes upon Jessie and stood awaiting 
her commands, 

At first she took him to be some one of high rank from his 
superb attire, and she herself stood motionless, expecting him 
to speak. 

He remained silent, until, finding that she gave no token of 
engaging his services, he pointed to the bell and then to him- 
self. | 

He made her a low obeisance, and she now understood that 
he was there to do her bidding. 

She turned upon him an anxiously enquiring look, as though 
to ead his every thought, and, clasping her hands, said, _ 

‘I would quit, this moment, from here ; can you not assist 
me to depart ?” 

_ The page shook his head. 

He pointed to his ear and mouth, indicating his want both 
of speech and hearing. 

He pointed to writing materials upon the table, and placed 
a sheet of paper before Jessie. 

She, however, could not write—in those days by no means a 
remarkable deficiency. ; 

She blushed, but was not, however, at a loss to describe by 
pan!omime her wishes, which he was able to comprehend. 

He placed his hand upon his heart and intimated that he 
had no power to comply with her wish, or he would. 

He made signs, too, that it would be dangerous for her at 
that hour to guit the place. 

Opening a small door concealed by the tapestry, he showed 
her a sleeping apartment within, fitted up with the same 
luxurious taste which had guided the furnishing of the sitting 
room, 

He made motions to her that this was to be her chamber. 

It was with some difficulty that she made him understand 
she was not there of her own free will, - | 

He then drew her attention to the fastening on the door 
of her chamber and explained to herthe movement of a spring, 
which held it secure within. ~ a . 

He showed her also a mechanical contrivance which enabled 
any one without to remove the inner fastening at a touch. 
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He drew from his girdle a long, narrow, and very sharply- 
pointed dagger. 

He gave it to her, raised his hands as though imploring pro- 
tection for her, and then, pointing to the silver bell and to 
himself, to indicate that he would answer apy summons she 
might give, he bowed and retired. 

The gift of the dagger was one of the greatest value to her, 
and she placed it in her bosom, resolved to perish rather 
than not preserve her honour spotless. 

She felt and knew that it was easier to die than to be 
ruined by any ruthless voluptuary, be he whom he might, 


When the page had departed she sat deep in thought, and 
wept bitterly to think how much she had suffered, and how 
much she had been tempted ; but thoughts of escape and deep 
laid designs for revenge coloured her pale cheeks with ex- 
citement. 

She retired to her chamber, and secured all the fastenings 
as the dumb page had directed her. 

She was greatly fatigued, and slept soundly. 

When she awoke it was broad daylight ; all on the river was 
bustle and gaiety, 

Every one seemed happy but her, 

; She thought she heard footsteps approaching her chamber’ 
oor. ° 

She listened at the door intently for a few minutes, but no 
further sounds met her ear. 

Pressing the spring the door flew open. 

A fire blazed upon the hearth in the sitting apartment. 

The table was spread with the morning meal, but save her- 
self the room was untenanted. 


She seated herself, half filled with a nervous apprehension 
of seeing her mysterious deliverer enter, 

Time flew on, and he came not. 

She partook but sparingly of the delicacies spread before 
her in gold and silver vessels, 

Having finished, she rang the little silver bell. 

The page, who had responded to it the night previously, 
immediately obeyed the summons, 

He stood, as before, motionless, but respectful, awaiting the 
expression of his mistress. 

Once more she intimated her desire to depart, but the youth 
replied by signs that it could not be until she had obtained 
the permission and signet of him who had brought her €here ; 
that his orders must be strictly obeyed, indeed, it was akin 
to death to disobey them, 


With a significant gesture and a bitter smile he pointed to 
the outside fastenings of her chamber door. 

Jessie started with surprise as she perceived that during 
the night they had been tampered with. ; 

Some one had been endeavouring to gain admission while 
she was fast asleep. 

She became deadly pale and trembled. 

Jessie, believing the dumb page to be the only friend she 
had then in the world—the only one, at least; who was able 
to advise her or to assist in her escape—knelt before him, and 
by passionate words and pantomime, begged of him to assist 
her to escape. 

The page, with many eloquent motions, told her to be not 
alarmed. 

As long as she did not neglect the inside fastenings of her 
chamber door she was safe frcm all intrusion and violence. 


In dumb show also he bade her to stab to the heart any one 
who should dare, thief-like, to enter her chamber, and attempt 
to violate her. 

His pale countenance, as he rapidly conveyed this advice, 
changed from its mild and sorrowful character to one in 
which the most deadly and implacable passions were pre- 
dominant. 

His brow and cheeks were flushed, his teeth were clenched, 
his gestures were vehement, and it seemed that, knowing who 
was likely to be the aggressor, he had some deep revenge to 
obtain, and would gladly hail the hand that would procure 
it for him. 

He noticed the almost alarmed look which Jessie bent upon 
him as she watched the changes which passed over his 
features, and resuming at once his usual calm aspect he 
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quitted the room hastily to avoid being betrayed into 
emotions he did not care to exhibit. 

The morniug passed, and still her strange host appeared 
not. 

Fatigued, and almost heartbroken in her gorgeous prison 
house, she tottered to her chamber in the afternoon: 

She securely fastened the door, let slip the strong spring 
bolt the dumb page bad pointed ont, and lay down for an 
hour or more. 

She slumbered lightly ; but when she awoke again she was 
horrified to percéive that, secure it as she might, the fastenings 
of her door had been once more withdrawn, all, in truth, save 
the spring bolt. : 

As she perceived this she felt more keenly than ever how 
frail was her security in this place, where every effort would 


be made to make captive her senses so that her soul might, 


be enslaved. ; 

The simple act of the page in showing her the spring which 
had so befriended her, and his present of the dagger, had 
effectually awakened her from any sense of security in which 
she might have been lulled. i 

She hardly knew when she was to encounter her enemy, 
but she looked for him everywhere and treated everything 
with suspicion. 


The name of the mansion even in which she was she knew 


not, and she felt sure that, after all, her deliverance from the 
Forge might have been only a plan of the ruffians to place 
her in the hands of some refined and titled scoundrel who, 
with wealth, éase, and leisure at his disposal, delighted in 
ruining by torturing degrees all who resisted his vile passions 
or thwarted his ungovernable pride, | 

Her expectations, alas, were not deceived. 

She sat in the quiet evening by the side of a brilliant lamp, 
gazing upon the wreathing flames which shot forth their 
fanciful forms as they ascended the spacious chimney, but, 
from some unknown cause, she became conscious of the 
presence of some one in the apartment. 

She turned her head. 

There, gazing upon her with a look of passion as alarming 
to her as repulsive, she beheld Lord Barnaby. 

She instantly rose to her feet, but he motioned her to be 
seated again. 

“Remain seated, Jessie, I beg. You must be faticued 
after your hasty and unexpected journey hither, Villains 
are skilful judges of that which is priceless, and though they 
must have greatly alarmed you at the Forge you must 
consider yourself vastly fortunate at receiving such timely 
aid from me. Your peace shall no more be disturbed, charm- 
ing Jessie, and I will see,” *he added, significantly, “ that no 
further attempts at insult shall prove annoying to you while 
you are here under my protection.” 

‘‘To make this sure then, sir, I pray you let me depart at 
once.” 

‘‘ What, sweet one, before you hear the magnificent offer I 
purpose making to you?” 

‘No offer can tempt me,” Jessie said, sorrowfully. 

“ Not my hand ?” sweet one. 

“Oh! no, I have no heart to give, if even I wished to 
bestow it upon you.” 

“What if Z had not one, fair creature ?” 

* Thou mayst not.” 

“Oh ! most deeply do I love thee, Jessie. I would not; nay, 
I could not, wed where I loved not.” 

“ Sir, I know not the meaning of your words.” 

“You may learn to love me,” 

<< Never |” 

“ Still to like me—loving and liking are akin. What if I am 
content with the liking? I will strive to make you like me by 
tenderness, consideration, and attention to your slightest wish. 
This would surely make you like me?” 

“Tt would only render my situation more wretched.” 

hts have fallen in love, perhaps, with one who loves you 
not?’ 

“‘T think not,” replied Jessie, 
unknown to you.” 

‘Have you certain hope he will one day respond to your 
affection?” he returned, 

uy 


‘* His name, however, i8 


TERRIBLE: 


“Tt may or may not be,” she archly replied. 

“Then, why deny me? See your position, and do not be 
so hasty in expressing your decision. I ask you not to decide 
now, but to ponder well upon what I have said. I will give 
you time for consideration ; but, for your own sake, pause 
ere you decide against me, fair one.” 

“Will you let me quit this place at once, sir, I ask 2?” | 

‘When your decision is given, dear Jessie, you are free to 
depart, if you still wish it,” he replied, ; 

‘Then my decision is formed. I decline gratefully the 
offer you have made ; tempting as it is, yet will I remain as I 
am, working, as I have always done, for all nature requires of 
me, and sigh for nothing on earth more. I feel I should be 
happier thys than to accept of favours of tenderness and kind- 


ness which I can never return.” 


“You think not. You could try. With the effort to will it 
the power would come.” | 

“Not to me ; Lhave not control over my heart. My impulses, — 
my feelings are beyond the government of my wish, and, I 
pray you, believe me every new act of kindness on your part 
would only show the stronger and deeper how little worthy I 
was to receive all this goodness, and make each hour more 
wretched still. No, thankful as Iam for saving me as you 
did from those cruel ruffianus, and for the distinction you 
would fasten upon me, I feel I cannot, I would not but remain 
as I am.” 

“Since you are so very candid,” he exclaimed, with a 
sneer, “I may as well be candid too, What I have now said’ 
is true. Do you credit me?” 

£2 1 Eu 49 Ben ? 

‘You had better yield to kindness that which will other- 
wise be compelled by force.” 

“T trust in heaven I can, with such aid, protect myself.” 

“Ha! ha! canst thou—darest thou thwart me? There is 
hho human aid near, How will you protect yourself against 
my power?” , 

** By death!” 

“ What ! thine own, silly fool ?” 

** No, thine !”’ 

“Mine? Ha!” : 

“‘ Aye, monster, thine | See’st thou this blade ?” she cried, 
in a startling tone. “ Look at it; it is long, keen-edged, and in 
the hand of one strong enough to strike home to thy vile 
heart if thou shouldst so depart from all that becomes one of 
honour or principle to crush the worm in your path, Stand- 
back ! she cried, ‘‘ my blood leaps like boiling lead through 
my veins. I would not have your death upon my soul; but 
nought shall stay my hand if thou dost not maintain that 
distance between us which will preserve me pure and thee 
more honorable than thou hast the will to be,” 


The expression which now shone on the beautiful face of 
Jessie was of a singular character. 

It displayed a cool firmness, a settled determination that 
was unmistakable in its purpose. 

There was no wavering, uo faltering ; but everything to 
denote, did he advance, she would plunge that dagger, and 
with desperate effect too, into his black feate 

Lord Barnaby read the expression of her countenance with 
correctness. 

He was cowed ; he dared not advance, 

He stood irresolute. 

To seize her in his arms was to incur a desperate wound, if 
not the death she predicted. 

The dagger might be poisoned ! 

To retreat was to show a base fear, which he was inwardly 
convinced she would detect and scorn accordingly. 

He was, however, relieved from this Gilemma by the unex- 
pected appearance of the page, who, noiselessly entering thé 
room, confronted him before he was aware of his presence. 

Lord Barnaby started and turned to him with an angry 
gesture at his intrusion. 

The dumb youth fixed acalm glance upon him, and’ waiting 
until the passionate impulse had passed away, presented him 
with a packet, signifying it had been brought by a messenger: 
who had pleaded great emergency for its immediate 
delivery. a 


~ 


~ 
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Lord Barnaby took it and tore it open. He perused it 


quickly, and with an air of anger and impatience, muttered, 


““S’death ! what would his.majesty with me at this hour? 
Tis strange that these matters of grave import and sudden 
necessity should occur only when Z am absent,” 

He communicated afew rapid signs to the page, who de- 
parted, casting a glance askance at Jessie, who yet stood, 
armed with the dagger, upon the defensive. 

Lord Barnaby, when the page was gone, turned to Jessie and 
said, with marked emphasis, 

“JT shall see you again—see you whén,I trust, you will have 
formed a different opinion to that which you now entertain ; 
or—shall I say it ?—you must conform to my desires,” 

He quitted the apartment as he spoke, and left her to her 
own bitter thoughts. 

He had not long departed when Jessie rang the little silver 


‘bell. The page obeyed the summons on the instant, and she, 


a 
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with an expressive glance, implored him to assist her in de- 
parting. ' 

He seemed much touched by her anguish, although he gave 
no sign that he would comply with her request, 

She, however, detected she had made some impression on 
him, and yet more passionately did she plead her cause, A 
length, the large tears standing in his eyes, he suddenly raised 
her hand to his lips and pressed it. 

He pointed tg the entrance, nodded his head affirmatively, 
placed his hand upon his heart with much earnestness, then 
hastily disappeared. He had promised to assist her to 
escape ! 

Jessie breathed a prayer of thankfulness and turned, with 
beating heart and new-raised hope, to her s'eeping chamber, 
full of bitter doubts whether the spring would yet hold the 
door secure from all intrusion, 

(To be continued,) 
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“ You are a fool,” said Vaninka, with a smile in which a singular 
mixture of triumph and contempt was observable ; for she felt her 
superiority over Foedor, and saw that she could subject him to her 
queenly government for the rest of his life. 

“Then,” cried the young officer, ‘‘ guide me,commandme. Am 
I not your slave?’ 

‘‘ You must remain,”’ rejoined Vaninka. 

*€ Remain?” exclaimed Foedor. 

‘t Yes,” added the maiden, ‘‘it is womanly or childish to confess 
oneself vanquished by the first blow; a man, if truly worthy of the 
name, a2 man will strive.” 

‘Strive ?” reiterated Foedor, ‘‘against whom? Your father? 
Never |” / 

“‘ Who speaks of striving against my father?” she replied. ‘‘It is 
against events that we must nerve ourselves ; for the generality of 
men do not govern events, but, on the contrary, are hurried away 
by them. Have the air, in the eyes of my father, of contending 
with your love, that he may ultimately believe you have mastered 
it; as I am supposed ignorant of your proposal, I shall not be sus- 
pected, and therefore I wilk ask for a delay of two years, and shall 
obtain it. Who knows what may occur in two years? The em- 
pero may die, he for whom they destine me may die, my father 

imself—and may God protect him—may die!” 

“ But it they insist ?” rejoined Foedor. . 
_ “Tf they insist, with me?” interrupted Vaninka, a vivid blush 
mantling to her cheek, but disappearing immediately ; “my father 
loyes me too much for that; the emperor has enough disquietude 
in Lis own family to keep him from troubling himself with others. 
Besides, there will always remain a last resource for me, when all 
others are exhausted; the Neva flows within three hundred paces 
of this house, and the waters are deep.” 

Foedor uttered a cry, for there was in the knitted brow and com- 
pressed lips of the young maiden such a character of resolution that 
he saw she might be broken, but never bent. é 

However, the heart of Foedor was too much in harmony with the 
plan proposed by Vaninka to seek for new objections. ; 

Besides, had he had the courage to do so, the promise made to him 
by Vaninka, to indemnify him in secret for the dissimulation he was 
obliged to practice in public, would have yangnished his last 
scruples; and then Vaninka, by her determined character, and the 
education that accorded with it, had an unbounded influence on all 
around her, without excepting the general. Foedor submitted like 
a child to all she desired, and the young girl’s love was augmented 
by feelings of gratified pride. “ug : 

It was some days after this nocturnal decision, resolved on in the 
chamber of Vaninka, that Gregory underwent the punishment of 
the knout, as already described, for some trifling fault, and con- 
sequent on a complaint made by Vaninka to her father. 

Foedor, who, in the capacity of his aide-de-camp, liad the duty 
of presiding at the punishment of Gregory, had paid no further 
attention to the menacing words uttered by the unfortunate slave 
on retiring from the scene of his disgrace and suffering ; and Deme- 
trius, the coachman, after having been executioner, became surgeon, 
ond contributed to heal the wounds he had inflicted. Gregory re- 
mained in the infirmary three days, during which he had turned in 
his mind every possible means of vengeance. 


- 


——_ 


At the expiration of the time just mentioned, however, having 
been cured, he resumed his service ; and, except himself, every one 
soon forgot what had passed. 

Indeed, if Gregory had been a true Russian, he also would soon 
haye forgotten this punishment, too familiar to the rude children of 
Muscovy for them to regard it with long and rancorous remembrance. 

But Gregory, as we have said, had Greek blood in his veins ; he 

dissembled and remembered. ~ / 
- Though Gregory was a slave the functions he fulfilled for the 
general had brought him, little by little, to a greater familiarity 
with his master than was enjoyed by the other servants; besides, 
in every country of the world, barbers are privileged by those they 
shave, and this arises, perhaps, from the fact that one is in- 
stinctively less haughty towards a man who, for the space of ten 
minutes in each day, holds your life in his hands. 

Gregory enjoyed, then, the immunities of his profession, and it 
almost alivays happened that the barber’s daily operations on the 
general were accompanied by a conversation in which the former 
necessarily bore the chief part. 4 

One morning, when the general was going to a review, he had 
Gregory called before daybreak, and, as he was passing, as softly 
as possible, the razor over his master’s cheek, the conversation fell, 
or rather was led, on Foedor, on whom the barber lavished the 
highest praise. 

This naturally induced the general, who then recollected the cor- 
rection which he had made his young aide-de-camp administer, to 
ask Gregory whether he could not fiud, in him whom he had repre- 
sented as the model of perfection, some slight fault which might 
cast a shade on those great and noble qualities. - 

Gregory answered that, with the exception of pride, he believed 
Foedor to be irreproachable. 

‘<‘ Pride!’ exclaimed the astonished general; ‘‘ that is the yice 
from which I believed him to be most exempt.” 

*¢T should have said ambitious,” said Gregory. 

‘* How, ambitious!” continued the general. ‘‘ It seems to me 
that he has not given any proof of his ambition by entering into my 
service; for, after the manner in which he conducted himself in the 
last campaign, he might easily and successfully have aspired to the 
honour of making part of the emperor’s household.” 

‘‘Oh, there is more than one description of ambition,” said 
Gregory, smiling. ‘‘Some have ambition for high stations, others 
for illustrious alliances; some wish to owe all to themselves, others 
hope to make a footstool of their wives, and then they raise their 
eyes higher than they ought to do.” icy 

<«s What would you say ?” cried the general, beginning, however, to 
comprehend something of Gregory’s meaning. 

‘“‘{ would say,” replied the barber, “that there are many people 
who are encouraged by the kindness extended to them to forget 
their positions—to aspire to one more elevated; though already 
raised so high that their heads are turned.” _ 

‘: Gregory,” said the general, “‘ you are involving yourself, be- 
lieve me, in a bad affair; for it is an accusation that you make, and 
if I receive it as such, you must prove what you advance.” 

‘6 By St. Basilias ! general, there can be no bad affair drawn from 
that which is true. I have said nothing that I am not ready to 

‘ 


prove.” 
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‘* So,”’ erled the general, *‘ you persist in. maintaining that Foedor 
loves my daughter ?”’ Tt tH 

“« Ah,” replied Gregory, with the duplicity of his nation, ‘‘it is 
not I who have said so; it is your excellency. I did not-name the 
Lady Vaninka.” j oat 

‘But that is what you meant, was it not ?” answered the general. 
*‘ Come, contrary. to your custom, answer frankly.” 

“Tt is true, your excellency,’”’ said the other; “that is what I 
meant.”’ : 

“‘ And, according to you, my daughter returns this love, without 
doubt ?”’ added the general. 

‘*T fear it,”? answered the barber, ‘‘ for her sake and your’s, your 
excellency.” 

“* And what makes you think’so?, Speak,’”’ continued the general, 
seeing him hesitate. 

“‘ First,”’ replied Gregory, ‘‘ Mr. Foedor never lets an occasion 
pass to speak with the Lady Vaninka.” 

‘© He is in the same house with her,” returned the general. *‘ You 
would not have him avoid her?’’ 


‘* When the Lady Vaninka comes home late,” continued the wily 
Greek, ‘‘ and if, by chance, Mr. Foedor has not accompanied you, 
whatever hour it may be, he is there in order to give her his arm 
when she descends from the carriage.” 

‘‘Foedor waits for me; and what you refer to is his duty,” ob- 
served the general, who was beginning to believe that the suspicions 
of the slave were founded on slight appearances. ‘‘ He waits for 
me, because at any hour of the day or night at which I return, I 
may have orders to give him.’’ 


** There is not a day passes that Mr. Foedor does not go into, the 
Lady Vaninka’s chamber,’”’ continued the other, ‘‘ though it is not 
eustomary to grant such favours to a young man in a house like 
that of your excellency.” ~ << senh 

‘* It is mostly I who send him,” said the general. 

‘Yes, in the day,’’ answered Gregory ; “* but—by night——” 

“By night!” exclaimed the general, starting up suddenly, and 
turning so pale that he was forced to lean on a table for support. 


“‘¥es, by night, your excellency,’? added the barber, quietly. 
** And since ‘Ihave, as you say, involved myself in a bad affair, I 
may. a3 well-make it complete. Besides, I should deserve a more 
terrible punishment than that which I have received, if I were to 
suffer so good.a master to be any longer deceived.” 

“Pay attention to’ what ‘you are going to say, slave,” enjoined 
the agitated father; “ for I know ycur country, and aint ou that 
if the accusation you make, evidently from feelings of revenge, does 
not rest on proofs—visible, palpable, and positive proofs—you shall 
be punished #s an infamous calumniator.” 

‘“) agree to it,’’ replied Gregory. 

‘And you say,” resumed the general, “that you have seen 
Foedor enter my daughiter’s chamber by night ?” 


“I do not say that Ishave seen him enter it, your excellency,”’ re- 
plied the barber, ‘‘I say that I have seen him come out of it.” 

‘* And when was that?” inquired the general. 

“About a quarter of an hour ago,”’ returned the other, on my 
way to your excellency.” 

“You lief exclaimed the general, extending his arm menacingly 
towards the slave. ~ 


“‘That. is not. our agreement, your excellency,” said the 
drawing back. ‘I ought not 
proofs.) 4 yt 5, 

“‘ But your proofs—what are they ?”’ replied his master. 

‘*T have told you,” answered the other. 

si aud do you expect me to believe your word ?” said the general, 
sternly. pitt 

** No,” was the reply; “‘ but I expect you to believe your eyes.” 

** And how ?” retiehed the Honea ‘ y % 

*‘ The first time ‘Mr. Foedor is in your daughter’s chamber after 
midnight,”’ continued the Greek, ‘1 will come and seek your excel- 
Jency, and then you may judge for yourself if I lie. But at present, 
your excellency, all the conditions of the service I am to render you 
ure to my disadvantage,” 

‘‘ How?” asked the other. 

“‘ Why, if I cannot give proofs,’’ continued the barber, I ain to 
be treated as an infamous calumniator; so far, well; but if I give 
them what shall I gain?” 

A thousand rubles, and your freedom,” answered the general. 


“Tt is a bargain, your excellency,”’ said Gregory, calmly replacing 
the razors in the general’s toilet-table. “‘ And I trust that, before 


the expiration of eight days, you will do me more justice than you 
do now.”’ 


At these words, the slave quitted the room, leaving the general 
under the conviction that some terrible misfortune menaced him. 
From this moment, it will readily be imagined, the general 


slave, 
to be punished unless I give not 
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listened to every word and watched every gesture that passed 
between Vavinka and Foedor in his presence; but neither on the 
part of the aide-de-camp nor his daughter could anyth’ng be dis- 
covered tending to confirm his suspicions ; on the contrary, Vaninka 
appeared more cold and reserved than usual. 

Eight days, then, passed away ; but at about two o clock: on the 
morning of the ninth day, the general was awakened by some one 
knocking at his chamber door. It was Gregory. — : lc, 

“Tf your excellency will now enter your daughter’s room, said 
the barber, *‘ Mr. Foedor will be found with her.” . 

The general turned pale, dressed himself without uttering a word, 


followed the slave to the door of Vavinka’s apartment, and then 


motioned him to retire. = 


Instead of obeying, however, the mute order that had been given — 


to him, he concealed himself behind an angle of the corridor. ~ 
As soon as the general thought himself alone, he knocked once at 
the door, but all remained silenf. - re pal ter 
This, however, indicated nothing, for, Vaninka might be asleep. 
He knocked a second time, and the calm voice of the young girl was 
heard inquiring, ‘° Who is there?” : 5; R 
‘It is I,” replied the general, in a voice trembling with emotion. 
“© Annouschka!”’ said the girl, addressing her foster-sister, who 
slept in the adjoining room, ‘‘ open.the door to my father. — Pardon 
me, my father,’’ she immediately added, ‘‘ Annouschka is dressing, 
but will be with you in an instant.” 


The general waited patiently, for he had discovered no emotion — 


in his daughter’s voice, and he trusted that Gregory was mistaken. 
The door was soon opened, and the general entered, casting a long 
and eager look around him ; but there was no person in this first 


chamber but his daughter and the attendant who had admitted ~ 


him. Vaninka Jay, paler, perhaps, than usual, but perfectly calm, 
and having the filial smile upon her lips with which she always re- 
ceived her father. ; 

“‘To what fortunate circumstance,” inquired the young girl, in 
her sweetest. tone, ‘‘am I indebted for the liappiness of seeing you 
at so late an hour in the night ?”’ 


“‘T wish to speak with you on a matter of importance,” said the 
general, ‘and, whatever the hour, I believed that you would for- 
give me for disturbing you.” — * atte & 

** My father will be-always welcome in his daughter’s room,” re=- 


joined Vaninka, ‘‘ at whatever hour of the day or night he may think 


proper to present himself.” 


The general cast another look round him, and was quite con- 
firmed in the belief that it was impos-ible a man could be concealed 
in the first chamber, but the second yet remained. 

“* T listen to you,” said Vaninka, after a pause. au, 

** Yes, but we are not alone,” rejlied the general, “‘and ‘it is 
important that what I have to say should reach no other ears but 
yours.” : 


‘“Annousckka is, as you know, my foster sister,’’ returned 
Vaninka. . 
‘‘ No matter,”’ said the general, and taking a liglit in his hand he 
passed into the next room, which was considerably smaller than his 
daughter’s. , 


‘* Annouschka,” he continued, ‘‘ wait in the passage and see that 
no one overhears us.” 

While speaking these words his eyes were carried round him with 
searching eagerness; but, except the young girl, there was no ap- 
pearance of any person there. 

Annouschka proceeded to obey the command she had received, 
and the general, after taking a last look round him, followed her 
into her davghter’s room, and seated liimself at the foot of the bed. 
Annouschlea, on a sign from her mistress, then left her alone with 
her father. 


The general extended his hand to Vaninka, who gave him hers 
without hesitation. 

** My child,” said the general, “‘1 have something of importance 
to communicate to you.” . 

** What is it, my father?” inquired Vaninka. 

*‘ You are now verging on eighteen,” continued the general, “at 
which age the daughters of the Russian nobility are usually 
married.” 4 

(To be continued.) 2 
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CHAPTER LXIX.—(continued). 


Night came without change or fresh adventure. 

She retired, sick at heart, early to her chamber. 

She had not been there very long before she heard a voice 
not far from her chamber window, singing in a low tone. 

She could only catch the two following lines, which ap- 
peard to be the burthen of the song :— 

**T am pale, and sad, and lonely, 
Waiting only, love, for thee.” 

These words were repeated so often, that their sense 
attracted the attention of Jessie. 

She immediately remembered the promise of the waterman, 
who, in a whisper, had promised to lend aid when called upon 
to do so, 

She at once determined to ascertain if this was the same 
man who had borne her and the nobleman hither, and had 
proffered services which appeared peculiarly addressed to her, 

Her heart beat high with hope. 
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She remembered the man’s name, and gently unbarring her 
casement, she leaned ont into the biting air, and in an under- 
tone, cried, 

“Arnold! Arnold!” 

There was no response. 

The voice continued its long, dirge-like burthen, and after 
a few minutes’ pause she repeated her call, 

The voice ceased, and all was still. 

She again breathed the name, and some one replied, ina 
voice scarcely louder than her own, 

* Who calls om Arnold?” 

‘‘]—the maiden you bore hither with your master. I am 
here imprisoned ; and, good boatman, I would beg of you to 
furnish me with the aid you promised when you brought us 
hither.” ; 

‘‘Hal When was this?” 

“ This is the second night since it happened.” 

“Tremember, You escaped from the ‘ Forge,’ and your 
name is Jessie! Is it not so?” 


‘so of preparation. Due notiee will be given. 
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‘«‘ How know you my name?” exclaimed Jessie, in surprise. 
4 “No matter ; I do know it. You have had friends inquiring 
for you. You seek to escape hence ?” 

“Tdo. Can you assist me ?” 

“Tecan, but not without difficulty. My Lord Barnaby has too 
niany prying eyes about him to make this an easy matter, but 
itis worth the trial. I must consider how this is to be done. 
Retire for the: present, or you may excite ‘suspicion, then 
good-bye to success. I will be back inan hour. The same 
song will serve to bring you to the window. Farewell ! Some 
one approaches!” 

She heard him retiring, and closed the casement hastily. 

Having dressed herself for immediate escape in her street 
attire, she fastened her door and sat in sickening excitement, 
for the return of her new-found friend, 


Nearly three hours elapsed ere he gave his summons, and 
then was immediately beneath her window. 


She quickly opened her casement, and the man whom she 


recognised cried, 


““T have made the best arrangements I can; the rest will 


depend upon yourself. Haye you any courage 2” 


“Quite sufficient to dare anything in order to leave this 


place.” 

“Enough. Catch this ladder of ropes which I will fling to 
you, and draw it up into your room untilwe are ready to.use it. 
I must get a horse, for speed alone will enable us to get 
away. It’s worth the risk of a gallop, eh?” 

‘‘ Worth anything, 80 that I get away.” 

She heard the man lightly laugh in reply. 

She scarcely liked the sound, but there was no time to 
think, for he immediately said, 

“J cannot get the horse until daybreak, so lay down and 
rest yourself until then, but be ready at a moment’s call to 
get away.” } 0 

“You will not find me lagging,” she returned. 

Once more she heard the fellow laugh, which grated 
strangely upon her ear. — oe oe 

He flung the ladder up, and she drew it hastily into her 
room. 

As she did so, he cried, : 

‘“« At daybreak, remember.” . _ 

“ At daybreak,” she repeated, 

She retired to bed, but not to sleep. 

She lay down in her dress, too much excited to woo the 


gentle goddess, Sleep—nay, to suffer her to possess the 


slightest influence over her. 


She could think of nothing but the prospect of release. 

Her light was still burning when she heard the sound of a 
stealthy footstep in the next room. : 

She listened ; it approached her door, and she fixed her eyes 
upon the bolts. 

Simultaneously these were removed from their matrixes 
and a force was applied to the door, which, but for the spring, 
would have forced it open. 

That, however, held bravely, and though repeated efforts 
were made to effect an ingress, the door would not move. 

A voice, scarcely above a whisper, exclaimed, 

: ’Sdeath ! this isa marvel! ‘To-morrow it shall be seen 
to Ph 

The footsteps retreated, and all was once more as still as 
the graye, 

“ T'o-morrow,” thought Jessie ; “to-morrow will, I trust, see 
me in the arms of my dear Lady Laura, and removed far from 
this frightful place and the designs of wicked men !” 

Daylight broke, but the waterman came not. 

Each moment Jessie expected some attendant as usual to 
summon her to breakfast. 

This took place, and yet no signs of the waterman, 

She dismissed the dumb page, quietly expressing as well as 
she could by signs that she wished to be alone, 

She watched the river where men and boys were assembled 
to enjoy the sports of fishing and boating. 

It was noon, and Jessie was startled by the sudden sound 
of a voice beneath, murmuring, Y 

‘Jessie! Jessie!” 

She approached the casement, and looked out, 
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The man was muffled in a mantle, so that nothing but his 
eyes were visible, 
“ Quick, quick!” he cried ; “this is the moment for flight ! 
I have been watching hours for it; if you do not secure this 
present momenf, all is lost.” b 
A hint was sufficient for Jessie, who had everything pre- 
ared, : 
: The rope ladder was fastened and thrown out. 
She followed it so quickly that she was in the man’s arms 
before he could steady the rope. | | 


“© He laughed, and muttered, 


“Thisis well. We havea wall to surmount; keep close 
under the building round to the right, you will see the ladder. 
Mount, and over with you.” 


; 
Jessie flew round as directed, saw the ladder, sprang nimbly 


into it; there was one leading to the other side, which 


she descended, and saw a boy holding asteed. 


She gained its side, and stood trembling for fear of being 
overtaken and borne back again. . ! 

The leap of her deliverer to the ground made her heart 
bound within her, for he had not waited to descend the 
ordinary way, and she expected no less than to be seized, and 
returned to her prison house. : 

She was not relieved at hearing her companion shout to the 
boy, as he sprang into the saddle, 

“Stand clear; give the beast its head! Now, Jessie, up 
with you, we have been seen, and are pursued ; if the beast 
does not befriend us, the game’s up.” \ 

Saying which, the unknown horseman plunged spurs into 
the beast, which dashed off at a fearful rate. 
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CHAPTER LXX, 


THE TREACHERY OF BOB, THE BULLY—JESSIE IS RESCUED 


BY WILL WINTER, © 
SO great was Jessie’s anxiety to escape that she neither asked 


nor cared to know the name of the boid man who had plotted 


so well for her deliverance. 

That it was.not. Arnold she could.tell from his voice. 

She thought it might be Arnold's friend ; but so great was 
her excitemént she looked not at him, but turned her face 
towards the spot she had but just left. 

She perceived that an alarm had been raised, and that she 
was already pursued, . . 

Shouts and cries, were raised far behind them. \ 

The farther they advanced the louder became the shouts. 

Dogs barked, men jumped ont of the way of this fierce 
horseman, as, with whip and spur, he rode on his mad career. 

“Stop him! stop him !” was shouted, with loud stentorian 
tones by his anxious pursuers. . 

“Thief! thief!  Seducer! Abductor!’ yelled one and 
another. ; 

Yet onward dashed the horseman with his prize, and as he 


: 


turned his head, he perceived that his pursuers were fast gain- — 


ing on him, 

‘“‘T must take the fields for it,” he said; 
track me through the country lanes.” 

With this intent and purpose he turned round very sharply 
into a long, dirty, rilly way that led into Moorfields. 

What was his mortification, however, when he discovered 
that he was riding right into the midst of some score of 
London Apprentices or more, who were out in the fields 
enjoying themselves in various athletic sports. 


7 J 
“they can never 


“Damnation !” swore the horseman; ‘this is worse and — 


worse. I am pursued, and now am riding direct into a 
hornet’s nest,” 

Kiscape was impossible, 

He dared not return up the lane again for fear of being 
caught by his pursuers. | e 

e did not like to risk running through the Apprentices, 

for they would quickly recognise him, and with sticks and 
staves, and stones, could and would unhors? him, if they sus- 
pected any foul play. . , 

There was no help for it, however. 
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He was obliged to face one of two dangers, and chose the 
least as he fondly hoped and imagined. 

His horse now was becoming very tired, and could not 
maintain its former pace, for it was carrying double. 

Without the least compassion for the poor beast the cruel 


horseman spurred madly onward, and one of the Apprentices 


coming in his way he struck him with his riding whip. 

This act was resented on the instant by a blow from a stone, 
which hit the horseman full in the back. 

“Who struck thee, lad?” said an old Apprentice, running 
up to the youth, who had been slashed across the face with 
the whip. 

“TI know not,” the youth replied, ‘“‘but it seems to me he 
must be one of Ivan’s ruffians from the Forge, judging by his 
dress, his oaths, and villanous face.” 

“We will soon see,” said the elder Apprentice, running with 
the Seetpess of a deer, and overtaking the horseman. 

“It is! it is!” shouted the Apprentice. ‘Help! ho, help! 
‘tis one of Ivan’s crew! ’tis Bob the Bully. Help! ho, help! 
ieee pesto te off with some fair maid. Quick! Help! help! 

elp 

Jessie, with a horror of which we can give no adequate 
description, heard the name of one mentioned who bore the 
desperate character of murderer, thief, and libertine, 4 

His ferocity had alone saved him many times from death 
even among his dwn companions at the “‘ Forge.” 

To find herself in his arms was to guess at once that she 
had escaped from one dreadful situation to be placed in a 
worse, and she cried, 

‘Are you Bob the Bully the Apprentices are following and 
shouting after ?” 4 

“ Even him, my dear, for want of an honester name,”’ said 
Bob, laughing ; ‘‘ but I’d advise you to keep a quiet tongue, I 
will not answer for the consequences.” “ 

“Let me get down, Iam safe now; I am with friends with 
these bolds Apprentices, whom I know will protect me. I 
can reward you, I have money; it shall be yours for the 
service you have rendered me; but let me down, let me 
down.” 

“‘ Peace, you little fool ! Did Inottell you we had been seen 
and followed out of the way there? Are you mad?” he said, 
with a curse, to several Apprentices, who tried to stop his 
horse. ait 

“T will get down if I fling myself on the ground and am 
killed,” cried Jessie, growing desperate, 

“T tell you, fool, we are pursued by Lord Barnaby, and he 
will have you out of the hands of your friends very quickly.” 

“T care not; let me free; I will not further accompany 
you! Unhand me,villain! Help! help |” 

“Are you mad?” he cried, ‘Sit still, Hell itself shall not 
rob me of you. Now you are mine, Jessie, by right and 
title. You gave yourself to me; to get away, you know, is 

worth the risk.” 


essie shrieked with horror, and struggled to fling herself - 


from her seat ; but the ruffian held her firmly, and urged his 
horse forward by spur and yoice. 
. Jessie screamed for help, 

The voice of a bold apprentice was again heard, and like an 
arrow he arrived at the saddle skirt. 

“Are you taken against your will?” he asked, as well as 
his panting breath would allow him. 

“Yes, oh, yes!’ shrieked Jessie. ‘ Save me! save me from 
this ruffian |” 

Then arose instantly the thrilling cry—a cry, the effect of 
which we of the present day can have no conception, 

‘Ho there! ’Prentices and clubs! ’Prentices and clubs! 
Help for a distressed maiden! Help, in the name of 
Heaven |” 

The cry was taken up from mouth to mouth, and those who 
had followed in sport now darted in pursuit in earnest, 

Shrill eries came from all sides. 

The horse, confused and startled by this medly of voices, 
and the strange ground over which he was galloping, became 
alarmed, frightened, and at length, made great efforts to run 
away. A . 

. Bob the Buily soon discovered that he no longer possessed 
any controul over him. 
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_ He still kept his seat, held Jessie firmly, and kept the reins 
in his hands, endeayouring to guide an animal which was 
beaten and frightened and thwarted in its way on every side. 

He struggled hard at the bridle, but Bob’s wrist was of 
no common strength ; the horse pulléd against it, and ina few 
minutes fell upon his side, pitching Bob the Bully upon his 
head with such violence as almost to kill him. ‘ 

Jessie became insensible from fright, almost as much as 
from a blow she received on her temple in her fall. 

She was soon raised to her feet, and many kind efforts were 
made by the gallant Apprentices to revive her. ‘ 

While this kindness was being shown to her, the gruff voice 
of an officer was heard some yards off forcing his way through 
the crowd and demanding possession of Jessie. 

“ She has been abducted from my Lord Barnaby’s house,” 
he exclaimed, ‘“ I suppose in the hope of obtaining money by 
way of ransom ; but the rogue is in custody, and will be well- 
punished ere he is many days older. WThis lady is under the 
especial protection of my lord and master. See that you 
ete him on your peril. Waythere! Out of the way 
there,” ; 

The officer uttered this strange tale with much volubility, 
and he was readily credited. 

The gazers were gratified by the sight of Bob the Bully being 
led away, while Jessie was placed ina reeling position 
upon the horse, which had been raised to his feet and now 
stood trembling in every limb. 

‘* Tf was a gallant chase,”’ exclaimed the officer, “ his lord- 
ship will be much pleasedynow the brave Apprentices, the 
bold hearts, take side with the oppressed, and will doubtless 
give some gracious mark of his favour to those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in this matter.” — _ 

A loud cheer followed these words, to which he responded 
with a polite bend of the head, and then cried, | 

‘ Advance there, men !’ 

They obeyed the order, and moved slowly forward, bearing 
the maiden back to the prison she believed at first she had 
been released from. 

But just at that moment, when the officer, full of cunning 
and trickery, had made the Apprentices believe his story, and 
was laughing in his sleeve, a youth appeared upen the scene, 
pale, thoughtful and earnest. 

‘‘ Whither take ye the maiden ?” he asked the officer. 

“‘ Mind thy own business, varlet. How dare you stop the 
horse ?,On then, men, I say ! Knock the young villain down 
if he dares seize your bridle again.” 

““ Stop, I say !” said the youth, in commanding tones, 

* Stop, sir, stop? Who the devil are you, sir, that dares 
order me, you young jackanapes? I’ve a good mind to trounce 
thee well for thy audacity. Who are ye, Isay? Speak ere 
I strike thee.” : 

This altercation between the youth and the angry officer 
was listened to with great glee and humour by.the numerous 
Apprentices who had gathered around. 

“ Who Lam, it matters not just now,” the youth replied ; 
“but that maid, mark me, must be left here in my charge.” 

* Thy charge, fool?” 

“Yes, mine. For you have deceived these worthy youths 
here, these bold hearts, as you flatteringly called the Ap- 
prentices.”’ 

“ Deceived us ?” roared a dozen voices. 

‘‘ Aye, lads, deceived ye. Lord Barnaby is a rogue anda 
libertine ; he wants to destroy the girl.” 

“Destroy her? No, that shall not be.” 

‘« Never, never.” 

“‘ We will protect and save her.” 

“‘ Yes, with our lives.” 

Such and like were the expressions of the angry, murmuring 
crowd of holiday-making Apprentices as they crowded around 
the officer and his party. — 

“ Nay, this is a rank imposter,” said the officer, “I know 
him well ; he isan idiot. Don’t listen to him,” 

‘“ Let the girl answer for herself. Ske knows me not ; but 
to prove to you, lads, that I tell no lie, look upon me,” he 
said, throwing off his cloak, ‘‘ and tell me, do you know me? 
Am Ia liar !” 

It was Will Winter! risen from his sick bed ! 
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CHAPTER LXXI, 


WILL WINTER DISCOVERS HIMSELF TO THE LONDON 
APPRENTICES, 


THE sudden act of Wil] Winter disclosing himself before 
the astonished Apprentices seemed to startle them not a 
little. 

In truth, for a moment or two, it seemed as if no one 
would believe him. 

He was so pale, careworn, and ghost-like in looks, that he 
dppeared more like some creature of the grave than any 
ordinary living mortal. 

“‘ Will Winter ?” they all gasped, starting back in wonder, 

‘© Yes; none other than Will Winter, your Grand Master 
and President,” he said, proudly. 


“Why, what a lying young knave thou art,” said the dis- 
comfited officer. ‘Don’t believe him, my brave lads; he is 
an impostor ; he cannot be anything else, for Will Winter was 
guilty of murdering his kind old master, Michael the cloth- 
worker, and—” 

“ Liar |” said Will, the blood mounting crimson on his pale 
and handsome face, ‘Willi Winter never committed that 
murder ; a London Apprentice—the humblest of them, indeed, 
would scorn to do a dishonorable action, least of all stain his 
lvands with the blood of akind, good and indulgent master.” 


The assembled Apprentices, with bated breath, looked on, 
and for a moment could not decide in their own minds 
whether it was their Grand Master or not. 

His appearance was so changed through his recent 
sufferings that the most intimate of his acquaintance could 
scarcely recognise him. 

‘‘ Tt looks like him,’ said one, in a whisper to another. 

“ Yes, in truth, very like; but his voice is not the same.” 

“Do not credit. the impudent varlet’s words,’ said the 
officer, “he wants to impose upon us. Will Winter was 
hanged,” 

“ Yes truly, lads, I was; here is still the mark of the hang- 
man’s rope,” he said, uncovering his neck and exhibiting a 
red mark round his throat ; but friends aided me, they cut me 
down, and by kind treatment I revived, and am among you 
once more, This maiden that I have now rescued, will bear 
me witness,” he proudly said, placing his arm round Jessie’s 
waist. 

“ Tis he! ’tis he !”” said Jessie, with looks of joy and glad- 
ness beaming in her face. 

‘She saw me at Lord Percy’s house.” 

“T did. You were brought there by my young master, 
Harry Percy and his friends. 

“ Thrice was I hung, friends, and thrice was I rescued ; and 
but for Harry Percy and Darby his groom, I should long ere 
this have been dead and swung upon the felon’s tree. “This 
vagabond here,” he continued, pointing to Bob the Bully, 
“‘ was one of those who attacked Percy House, and set fire to it 
out of revenge for my miraculous escape.” 


*“ Don’t believe him, lads. London Apprentices are not 
silly enough to believe such idle tales a3 that, Z know. Come, 
young sir, you must deliver up the maid on the instant.” 

“ Never, while I breathe,” said Will Winter, throwing off 
his cloak to the ground, and drawing a small sword. “ Stir 
not a foot, officer, Approach me,if you dare, and this good 
sword shall pierce your vile body !” 

In a moment Will Winter gave a sign which the Appren- 
tices instantly understood. 

“?Tis he ! ’tis he !’’ shouted the Apprentices, in great glee, 
“Will Winter for ever |’’ they shouted with all their might, 
“ Down with ‘ Forgers |’” 

“ Crush the hell-rakes to the earth.” 

* What shall we do?” asked several. 

“Secure this ruffian first, my boys. Bind and gag him ; he 
shall suffer for what he has now done.” 

Before he could’ give directions, however, a general fight 
had commenced, x 

The Apprentices, in truth, were no sooner convinced of Will's 
identity, than they set upon the officer and his party with loud 
shouts of ° | 

“ Apprentices and clubs | Apprentices and clubs !” 
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The officer was not prepared for this ; but drew his sword 
and fought manfully. — ; t 

Several of the Apprentices, armed as they were only with 
sticks and staves, were unable to contend with the officer and 
his party, and were more or less wounded, ; 

Will Winter was not prepared for the shedding of blood ; 
but when he perceived his friends “ pinked” right and left, 
he gave Jessie in charge of several friends, and dashed in 
among his opponents with great determination. = 

When the officer perceived Will rushing up to him, he at- 
tempted to run away. : 

But Will Winter’s sword pricked him sharply in a certain 
unmentionable place, and the burly, red-faced fellow turned 
upon him like a mad bull. ; 

“ Help, ho! help!” he shouted. ‘Murder! the ’Prentices 
are out.” 

In truth, for once, the London Apprentices were out. 

The shouts of “ Apprentices and clubs” rung out and re- 
echoed far and near. ; 

Some with swords, and staves, sticks, meat choppers, 
butchers’ knives, blacksmiths’ hammers, and every conceivable 
weapon appeared swarming on the scene. i 

Wounded and maimed, the officer and his friends ran away 
from the scene, leaving their horses behind them. 

The excited Apprentices, on seeing Will Winter again, 
raiscd shouts that resounded far and near. 

They had all been imposed upon by Judge Jefferies’ secret 
trial, and most of them had heard nothing of Will’s cruel 

imprisonment and attempted execution until it was too 
late. : 

But now, when they saw their handsome young chief 
among them again, like one indeed risen from the grave, their 
joy, and shouts, and cries knew no bounds. 

“ Will Winter lives !” 

“ He is alive!” 

“ J have seen him ?” 

‘“‘T have seen him !” 

‘Hurrah for our President !” 

“ Down with Jefferies !” 

‘‘Crush the ‘ Forgers !’””. 

Such were the tumultuous and deafening cries that rang 
out far and near. 

Some wept, some shouted, others hooted Will’s foes by 
name. 

All was confusion, noise, and bustle, 

The news spread like wildfire. 

In every street, and lane, and alley, every Apprentice poured 
out, armed as best they could. @ 

The faces of all were radiant with pleasure, but an air of 
determination and deep revenge was with all. 

In their wild joy, the strongest of the youths carried Will 
Winter on their shoulders in triumph. 

Horns sounded far and near. 

Cleavers and knives jingled together. 

Shouts and songs were sung by hundreds of voices, 

All seemed determined to make it a holiday. 

Old citizens, and the more timid, knowing of old what the 
London Apprentices were, and what they could do when 
fully aroused, closed their shops and houses in great haste. 

‘*To the gaol! To the gaol !” 

“To Ludgate round-house !” 

‘‘ Some of the Apprentices are lodged in irons !" 

“ Rescue them |” 

*“ Death to Jefferies |” 

“ Down with informers, spies, and traitors |” 

» “Wewill hang up Ivan, and the ‘Forgers’ as high as 
Haman !” 

Such were the various shouts and cries. : 
a this time the gathering of the Apprentices was formid- 
able. ; 

Wherever they went, on their way to the round-house of 
Ludgate, their number increased. 

With aprons tied on sticks and poles for banners, they 
hurried rapidly along towards the round-house. 

In every street young girls appeared at the windows with 
waving handkerchiefs, while the Apprentices, singing songs — 
in a stentorian, deafening chorus, cheered and shouted likg 
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lunatics, so frantic with joy were they at the sudden and un- 
expected coming of Will Winter among them. 

Some venerable citizens now appeared, and theif appear- 
ance at once caused a halt to be made in the procession. 

They were recognised as old citizens and masters who had 
always been friends to the Apprentices. 

““Who lead you about the streets in this wild uproarious 
way ?” one said, flushed and angry. 

“What grievances have ye that your masters will not 
remedy? Let the masters assemble first, my lads, and what- 
ever you may demand in reason shall be forthwith attended 
to.” | 

Do not go about the streets in this tumultuous fashion. 
Don’t shed blood, in the name of mercy !” 

“ Who leads you, that we may confer with him ?” 

So spoke various old men in tones of éntreaty. 

“Will Winter leads us!” was the shouts of hundreds, 

“Nay, that cannot be, for he has been hung,” said several 
masters, in surprise. 

“Then look for yourself and be satisfied. If ever you knew 
our President and Grand Master, see him yonder on that 
mettlesome white horse.” 

Such, in truth, was the fact. , 

Mounted on his white charger, and sword in hand, Will 
Winter led the throng, which now was assuming not only a 
formidable but also a martial appearance. . 

_ Their numbers were increasing each moment. Apprentices 
from all parts were rushing to join the procession. 

“Will Winter, [command you to halt, and disband this 
fearful assembly of excited youths,” said a very old alderman, 
who now approached, “Blood must flow if you do not. 
What do you wish?” 

“ We wish justice!’ said Will Winter, “and are now on 
our way to demand and enforce it.” 

“For whom and what?” 

‘‘ For ourselves, the Apprentices of London !” 

“ Well, have you not always had it? I pray you think and 
ponder well upon what you mean to do ere you attempt it.” 

‘There are Apprentices in gaol without a cause. We would 
release them,” 

“We will release them!” a hundred shouted in tones of 
vengeance. 

“The whole town is overrun by a desperate gang headed 
by Ivan the Terrible. They live at the Forge.” 

“ Well, then, my lad, proceed no further ; send a memorial 
to the king ; it shall be scen to on theinstant, I warrant me,” 
said the old alderman; “but do not rouse the whole youth 
of the town, I pray you, else lives will be lost ere night, I 
fear,” 

“That may be, and we are prepared for it,” said Will, 
calmly. ‘The king and council, together with the bloody 
butcher and others, have long known the Forge, and wink at 
Ivan’s doings. It is owr turn now.” 

Shouts and cheers followed these few words. 

“They go prowling about through the town murdering, 
robbing, and doing as they like; they afterwards accuse 
innocent ones of such doings, and bear false but blasting 
testimony against the blameless, and the blameless have suf- 
fered for their monstrous cold-blooded crimes ; this you know 
as well as we. It must not, it shall not be,” Will repeated, 

“Tt shall not! by our lives, it shall not !” shouted the ex- 

‘cited Apprentices. 

‘They murdered my old master, Michael, the clothworker, 
and accused me, who was as innoCent of the bloody deed as a 
babe unborn.” 

“They did! theydid !” 

“They hurriedly tried and convicted me of a wilful, bar- 
barous murder.” 

“Tis true, every word |” 

“Hear him, gentlemen, hear him 1? 

4‘ See, then, if we have not just cause to assemble thus ?” 

“They hung him !” yee 

“ Yea, twice, Aldermen, most cruelly, foully hung him |’ 

“ He was rescued by two brave hearts.” 

“ Aye, aye, my lads, they wete the bold Harry Percy and 
Darby, his valiant serving man.” . 

So spake several, 
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Cheers and shouts saluted the mention of these two names. 

It was impossible for the old citizens to be heard in the 
general din, 

They, therefore, retired, shaking their heads mournfully, 
and predicting all manner of ill fortune to the Apprentices 
in their present adventure. 


While Will Winter and his followers were hurrying on their 
way to the round-house at’ Ludd Gate, a loud shout was heard 
in the distance. \ 

The noise grew louder and louder. 

All turned their heads, and were much surprised to see two 
youthful horsemen galloping up towards Will Winter. 

“Tis them! ’tis them !” roared a hundred throats. 

* Cheers for the brave bold hearts |” 

“Long live Harry Percy?” 

“ Hurrah for the groom !” 

* Hurrah for the bold Darby !” 

The Apprentices were not mistaken, for it was none other 
than Harry and Darby. 

The rescue of Jessie had reached their ears, and they 
instantly mounted their horses, and rode into town to ascer- 
tain the truth or falsehood of the report. ~ 


On their way they heard the noise of distant shouts. 

“What can it mean?” said Harry; “surely the Forgers 
have not crossed the river and attacked any of our good 
citizens ?” 

‘No, no, young master, they know better than to do that ; 
it is the Apprentices who are out.” 

“The Apprentices, say you ?” 

‘‘ Yes, and a general rising, 1 fear.” 

‘A general rising?” 

“Yes, cir, and they are led by no less a one than their 
Grand Master.” 

‘‘That cannot be, good citizen,” said Harry, ‘he was con- 
fined to his bed but yesterday.” 

“And to day young Master Will Winter, as much as it 
surprises you, is seated on a horse, sword in hand, and heads 
the Apprentices, I know not their intentions, but I fear me 
that there will be much bloodshed ere night.” 

Harry and Darby stopped to hear no more. 

They plunged spurs into their horses, and galloped away 
until they had overtaken the head of the martial procession. 

“ What, Will Winter,” said Harry, riding up, and extending 
his hand ; “no one dreamed of seeing you out and astir for 

~weeks to come. Whither are you bound, say you, and what's 
your errand ?”’ 

They shook hands cordially. \ 

“ You are one of us, Harry Percy.” 

“ Yes, in anything. 

“ Then listen. When they attempted to hang me on the 
first occasion/*several Apprentices were arrested and confined 
in gaol, b-sides one or two brave followers of Blue-Jacket’s 
also,” he said ina whisper ; “ these must be rescued at all costs. 
‘They shall not suffer for nothing.” rn 

“ But why are they detained in gaol if they are innocent 2?” 
said Harry, indignantly. “ Such is not the law of the land.” 


“Such ought not to be the law of the land, Harry Percy ; 
but when we have such unscrupulous judges as Jefferies, and 
such professional spys, informers, and perjurers as Ivan and 
his gang at the ‘ Forge,’ we cannot expect justice, therefore 
our present errand is to demand and enforce it.” 

“ But this is not the way to Ludd Gate rcund-house, You are 
bearing away towards London Bridge.” 

“True; but that is only a trick in order to deceive the 
authorities, as you will shortly see. We have aroused their 
vigilance already, so I have just been informed. I gave out 
publicly that the Apprentices were marching to attack Ivan 
and his desperate ruffians at the ‘Forge.’ ‘The officers heard 
of this, and have gone over in large numbers to protect the 
place from any violence.’’ ) 

“T gee, I see, You are a good general, Will,” 

“ Tmust be ; none but a pretty good general would be 
elected Grand Master of the Apprentices without he was one.” 

“ Well, and what are your next plans ?” 

‘When we reach London Bridge I shall leave a strong 
guard there of blacksmiths’ and butchers’ apprentices, rough 
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determined companies of our present force, who will keep 
the officers on the other side. Do you perceive 2?” 

“ T do ; but there are boats in which they can cross,” 

‘Not more thana dozen.” 

* How is that ?” 

“‘T sent word to the watermen’s apprentices of our present 
movement, and told them what to do,” 

“ And that was—” 

“ To bring over all the boats they could lay hands upon to. 
this side of the river.” 

“ So, then, the officers cannot return 2” 

No.” 

‘“ But there are a fierce gang of the ‘ Forgers’ on this side 
of the river already ?” 

“‘ Truep and a fierce fight they will make of it, no doubt; 
but we shall see.” 

At this moment the head of the long column of Apprentices 
reached the head of London Bridge. 2 

At a word from Will Winter, all halted, 

From a common rabble or disorderly gathering, the 
numerous body of Apprentices had ranged themselves in com- 
panies, each under their respective leaders, 

Blacksmiths, butchers, weavers, tailors, shoemakers, car- 
penters, farriers, brewers, watermen, and the apprentices of all 
other trades, had arranged themselves in soldierly order, 
and armed with all and every sort of weapon, marched through 
the streets singing patriotic songs in chorus. 

“ Halt !” shouted the Grand Master. 

“ Halt! halt | halt!” repeated the various commanders of 
companies. 

Will Winter now assembled the chief men, and spoke to 
them in pee 


‘‘ Are you sure that Ned Adams and others who tried to 
rescue me at the execution are in Ludd Gate ?”’ 

‘Yes, yes, we are sure,” said several. 

“The gaol has been watched night and day ever since by 
two or three sleepless spies of ours.” 

“Tis well, They must be rescued; that shall be our first 
undertaking, Have you heard aught of Ivan or the Forgers ?” 

“Yes. A large body of them got wind of Bob the Bully’s 
arrest, and instantly swarmed over the river ere the water- 
men’s apprentices had sufficient time to organize and act in 
concert.” 

‘So much the better, then ; some of them shall feel cold 
steel for their pains !’? said Will, with asickly smile. ‘ Any 
other news ?” 

“Yes, we hear.that the reason why they came oyer in such 
numbers was in order to prevent the conviction of one of 
their gang who is accused of violating a young gentlewomah, 
robbing her father’s house, and setting fire*to it.” 

‘And where is this villain confined ?” 

a In St. Bartholomew’s Fields, He is tried to day by Judge 
arly.” 

“Then, he dies!” said Will Winter, ‘Old Harly is an 
upright judge. Methought at first it might be Jefferies who 
was hearing the trial ; in that case he would have been 
aquitted,” 

‘“This, Ivan also knew, most worthy Grand Master, and it 
was to prevent the execution of the law’s just sentence that 
the Forgers have come over. They swear to butcher Judge 
Harly, the executioner, tear down the scaffold, and burn down 
the round-house, but that the villain shall escape,” 

“And we, likewise, swear that the law shall take its 
course !”’ 

* Away, then, each to his company. Follow all the secret 
orders I have given you, Let the Apprentices keep well to- 
gether, Forward, then, to Ludd Gate! Forward !” 


CHAPTER LXXII, 


THE LONDON APPRENTICES ATTACK LUDD GATE ROUND- 
> | HOUSE, 
‘“HMORWARD ! forward !” 
‘To the round-house !” . 
“To Ludd Gate! forward !” 
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Was shouted by hundreds, in loud tones, 

Cheers upon cheers fell upon the ear. . Ale 

The body of officers at the south side of London Bridge 
knew not the meaning of this movement, 

They imagined that they had foiled the Apprentices by 
seizing the south gate of the bridge, and thus preventing 
them crossing over to attack the Forge. 

With this idea full in their minds they also cheered 
lustily, and shouted derisively at the Apprentices as they 
turned away from the bridge and went in another direction. 

Thinking that the north gate of the bridge was undefended 
by any Apprentices, many of the officers, soldiers, watchmen, 
and others, sallied across to watch the movements of Will 
Winter. | 

Part of the blacksmiths’ and butchers’ apprentices, how- 
ever, who guarded the north gate, had had so many en- 
counters with the civic authorities that their leaders had 
learned some little of the art Of war. 


They hid themselves, and did not appear. , 

When their opponents, however, had come within reach, 
they showered stones, bricks, tiles, and quantities of all kinds 
of rubbish upon them, and then, rushing out of their places 
of concealment, they attacked them in a hand to hand en- 
counter with such fierceness and determination, that their ~ 
enemies fled to the south side again with great expedition 
and left the gallant Apprentices masters of more than three 
parts of the bridge. ey teak 

Will Winter, however, when he came within sight of the 
round-house at Ludd Gate, again halted his little army. 

Taking a company of strong hardy young fellows, he 
marched boldly up to the gaol and knocked loudly at the 
heavy iron gates. 


‘Who knocks so loudly at the king's gaol gates?” de- 
manded one of the gaolers, opening an iron lattice and look- 
ing out with a suspicious eye upon the two companies of 
Apprentices drawn up before it. E 

“The king’s lieges.”” 

‘‘ And your business here?” 

“To deliver from unjust durance certain Apprentices, seized 
without cause, and punished on false testimony. Open the 
gates on the instant !” ; 

“Begone, vagabonds! begone !” said the old gaoler; “get 
to your homes and workshops, or ye willrueit. Off with ye, 
ye idle good-for-nothings, ere the trusty prison guard fire 
upon your disorderly and. noisy rabble |” 

“Hold, old sauce-box !” Will replied, “and listen to reason, ~ 
ere it be too late, Ned Adams is here?” » 


“We know it, young scapegrace ; and is likely to stay here — 
for all thee and thy ragamuffin followers. To your shops, I 
say, or this will prove to all of ye an eyil day.” 

_It was as much as Will Winter could do to restrain those 
about him from assailing the gaol on the instant, so exas- 
perated were they at the old gaoler’s taunts, insults and 
sneers, 

‘Let no one strike a single blow until I command it,’”’ Will 
said, in a tone of authority, to the most yiolent and high- 
spirited young fellows around him. 

Addressing the gaolers once more, he said, 

‘We wish no harm to any of ye, worthy gaolers, therefore, 
deliver up Ned Adams and the others, or you may all repent 
when too late.” 

“Go to! go to! impudent runaways!” said the gaoler, 
with scorn; “if you do not depart on the instant it will be 
you who will have to rue and repent it. Disperse, I say, or 
we will fire.” ; 

“Fire, and be d——d to you,” said one in the crowd, 

On the instant one of the gaolers fired | 

In a second a scream was heard. 

A second shot was aimed at Will Winter. wy 

The shot whistled past his ear and struck his horse, which 
fell under him ! J - | 

This was too much, | ‘ 

“ Attack the prison |” 

“ Tear it down |” 

“ Liberate the prisoners and burn ib down !” Nal 

In a calm tone, but with great determination in his manner, 
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Will pce gave the word to the Apprentices to attack the 
prison ie he. v= 

The order was received with a yell of delight ! 

Full of rage at being fired upon, the passionate youths then 
and there assembled, brayed all danger, and rushed at the 
prison gates as if they were only having a holiday recreation. 

Large poles were brought. 

A dozen or more of stalwart youths battered it against the 
gates with great violence. 

_ After many attempts, and under the fire of those within the 
place, the heavy doors gave way with a crash and fell off 
their hinges with a great noise and smash, 

‘* Down, lads; down!” shouted Will. 

In an instant his followers fell upon their faces. 

Those within the gaol fired a volley, but the bullets only 
whistled over the heads of the Apprentices. 

With loud shouts they rose to their feet, 

Headed by Will Winter, Harry, Darby and others, sword 
in a they dashed over the fallen gates into the prison 
yard. 

The conflict now became general and sanguinary, 

Some with ladders had scaled the walls, 
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These entered the various windows and scattered them- 
selves over the gaol in every direction. 

They were not long in discovering Ned Adams and his 
brother Apprentices, who were on the instant released. 

Their object being obtained, Will Winter, to save all loss 
of ae or shedding of blood, blew his horn, and the conflict 
ceased. 

“‘Gaolers, what think you of us now?” Will asked, as his 
followers brought out the long-faced, dejected Baolers, who, 
with black eyes, bloody noses, cut heads and lame legs, 
crawled forth from the prison, more dead than alive, and 
amid the uproarious jeers of the Apprentices. 

Ned Adams and the other Apprentices who had been con- 
fined were now led forth in triumph, and carried on the 
shoulders of their friends. 7 

The Apprentices would even so have done with Harry, 
Darby and Will Winter, but the latter, as well as the two 
former, had too-much to do to think of idling their time in 
such a manner. 

“ Wollow me !’*said Will; “Ivan and his gang are going to 
seize Judge Harly and liberate those condemned forexecution.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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The general paused a moment to judge of the impression these 
words would make on Vaninka; but her hand remained motionless 
in that of her father. 

‘© Your hand was engaged by me a year ago,” he added. 

* May I know to whom 2?” asked Vaninka, coldly. 

“To the son of the emperor’s first councillor,” replied the general. 
** What do you think of him ?” 

‘‘Heisa worthy and noble young man, as I am infornied,” said 
Vaninka; ‘‘but I can form no other opinion than that which I 
have received from others. Has he not been in garrison at Moscow 
for the last three months 2?” 

“ Yes,” returned the general, ‘‘ but in three more he will return.” 

Vaninka remained silent. 

“* Have you no answer to make me?” resumed the general. 

“No, my father,” said Vaninka; ‘‘ only I have a favour to beg 
of you,” 

“‘ What is it ?”’ inquired the general. 


“That I shall not be married until I have attained the age of 


twenty.” 
“And why ?” . 
*‘T have made a vow.’” 
“‘ What if circumstances necessitate the breaking of this vow, and 
render the celebration of the marriage urgent ?” 
What circumstances can so operate?” inquired Vaninka. 
‘© Foedor loves you,” said the general, gazing fixedly on her. 
1 know it,” replied the young girl, with as much tranquillity as 
if the question had not been addressed hier. 
“You know it?” cried the general. 
“Yes, he told me so.” 
€ And when ?”” 
Last night.” 
«© And your answer was——” 
“That he must quit this place immediately.” 
*€ And did he consent ?” 
, Yes, my father.”’ 
_ When does he go?” 
‘© He is gone.” 
“How can that be?” inquired the general. 
me at ten o’clock.” 
“© He left me at midnight,” said Vaninka. : 
‘© Ab,” cried the general, breathing for the first time from his 


*¢ He only quitted 


~ fall heart, “you are a good child, Vaninka, and I grant what you 


ask, that is to say a delay of two years. Reflect only, in the mean- 
time, that it was the emperor who decided upon this marriage.” 

«© My father will do me the justice to believe,” she replied, ‘ that 
I am too submissive a daughter to prove a rebellious subject.” 

“Good, Vanirka, good,” said the general. ‘‘So, then, poor 
Foedor has told youall?” =~ 

“6 Yes,” replied the young girl. , 

* You knew, then, that he applied to me in the first instance ?” 


| frightful. 


‘TI knew it.” 

“Tt was from himjthen, that you learned that your hand was 
engaged ?”” 

“Tt was from him.” 

* And he consented to go! He isa good and noble young man, 
and my protection shall follow him wherever he goes. Oby if my 
word had not been passed,” continued the general, ‘I love him 
so much that, if there were no repugnance on your part, on my 
honour I should have given him your hand.” : 

«© And cannot your word be recalled ?”’ inquired Vaninka. 

** Impossible,” said the general. | 

meee that which ought to happen must be accomplished,” she 
replied. : , 

“That is spoken like my daughter !”” exclaimed the general, em- 
bracing her. ‘‘ Adieu, Vaninka, I do not ask you if you love him. 
You have done your duty to both, and I have nothing more to 
exact from you.” 

So saying, he rose and left the room. 

Annouschka was in the corridor; the general made a sign to her 
that she might re-enter, and continued his way. At the door of 
his chamber he found Gregory. 

<‘ Well, your excellency?” inquired the slave. : 

“Well,” said the general, ‘‘ you are both right and wrong; 
Foedor loves my daughter, but my daughter loves not him. 
Foedor was with my danghter at eleven o’clock, but at midnight 
left her for ever. No matter, come to me to-morrow, and you shall 
have your thousand rubles and your liberty.” | 

Gregory went away, stupefied with astonishment. . 

During this time Annouschka had re-entered her mistress’s 
chamber in accordance with the command she had received, and 
closed the door carefully behind her. Vaninka immediately leaped 
out of bed, and approaching the door listened to the general’s re- 
treating footsteps. { 

When they could no longer -be heard she hastened into 
Anuouschka’s room, and both began eagerly to throw aside a large 
‘bundle of wool which had been placed as if by accident, in the em- 
brasure of a window. Behind this wool was an ample chest, which 
Annouschka unlocked, and Vaninka anxiously raised the lid; but 
the two females uttered a loud shriek, for the chest had become a 
coffin; the young officer, stifled for want of air, lay dead withiu ! 

For a long time, however, they hoped he had but fainted ; they 
raised him, removed him from the chest, sprinkled his face with 
water, and resorted to every restorative that Vaninka’s toilet could 
supply; but in vain. | o:Fiile 

During the conversation which the general had with his daughter, 
and which Jasted more than half an hour, Foedor unable to dis- 
engage himself from the fatal coffer, had perished, as we have said, 
for want of air. 

The position of the two young girls, shut up with a corpse, was 
And Annouschka already saw Siberia in perspective. 
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Vaninka, to do her justice, saw nothing but Foedor, and she knelt 
in silent agony by the lifeless body. 

Both were in despair; but, the despair of the waiting woman 
being more selfish than that of her mistress, it was Annouschka 
who first thought of the means of escape from the situation in 
which both were placed. 


‘* My lady,” she suddenly exclaimed, ‘* we are saved !” 

Vaninka raised her head, and gazed at her attendant with tearful 
eyes. 

ee Saved!” said she, “saved! 

Foedor 4 

‘* Listen, my lady,”’ said Annouschka. ‘‘ Your situation is ter- 
rible, I confess; but your misfortune may be greater, and your 
situation more terrible still. Ifthe general should know all——” 


‘And what matters it to me?” interrupted .Vaninka, “I have 
now nothing left but te weep.”’ 

‘Yes, but you have also his honour left you,” rejoined 
Annouschka. ‘* To-morrow your slayes—the next day all St. 
Petersburg—will know that aman died by suffocation while shut up 
in your sleeping-room. Think, my lady ; your honour is that of 
your father—is that of your family.” 


‘© You are right,”’ said Vaninka, gloomily, ‘‘ you are right. What 
shall we do ?” 

“You know my brother Demetrius?” returned Annouschka. 

‘© Yes,”” answered the other. 

‘¢ He must be told all,” said the waiting woman. 

‘* Of what are you thinking?” said Vaninka. ‘‘ Would you have 
me confide ina man? WhatsaidI? Ina man—in a serf, in a 
slave |” 

‘‘The lower this serf and this slave is placed,’’ resumed 
Annouschka, ‘* the safer is our secret, since he will only gain by 
keeping it.’’» 

‘¢ Your brother isa drunkard,’’ added Vaninka, with an expres- 
sion of fear mingled with disgust. 

‘‘ That is true,” answered Annouschka; ‘‘but where will you 
find a bearded man who isnot? My brother is less guilty of excess 
than most of them, and, therefore, there is less to fear from him 
‘pan others. Besides, in our present situation, we must risk some- 
thing.” 

“* You are right,”’ replied Vaninka, recovering her habitual reso- 
lution, which always rose in proportion to the danger which called 
for its exercise. ‘‘ Go for your brother.” 

“‘ Nothing can be done this morning,’ said Annouschka, after a 
pause, during which she had drawn aside one of the curtains of the 
window. ‘* See, the day is breaking.” 

‘* But what is to be done with the dead ?” said Vaninka, in a 
tone expressive of extreme mental agony. 

*‘ The body must remain concealed here during the day,” replied 
the attendant, “‘andin the evening, while you are absent at the 
court entertainment, my brother shall convey it hence.” 


‘‘ True! true !’? murmured Vaninka, wildly. ‘I must go to the 
entertainment this evening; to stay away would excite suspicion. 
Oh! my God! my God!” 

“© Assist me, my lady,” said Annouschka, ‘‘ my single strength is 
not sufficient.” 

Vaninka grew fearfully pale; but, unflinching on the danger, 


We perhaps may be; but 





“she firmly approached her ‘lover’s corpse; and, taking it by the 


shoulders, while her attendant raised the feet, it was once more 
placed in the chest. 


Annouschka immediately closed the lid, locked it, and placed the 
key in her bosom. 

The wool which had hid the chest from the eyes of the general 
was then again placed before it, and no outward sign of the fright- 
ful catastrophe remained. 

The morning advanced, but no sleep visited the eyes of 
Vaninka. 

She, however, descended to the breakfast-room, in order to avoid 
giving her father the least reason to suspect that anything par- 
ticular had happened. Nevertheless, from her paleness, she might 
have been supposed to have risen from the tomb; but the general 
attributed this circumstance to the disturbance of her slumbers, of 
which he had been the cause. 


Chance lad wonderfully served Vaninka, by inspiring her to 
assert that Foedor was already gone; for, not only did the general 
feel no suspicion at the absence of the young man, but, viewing that 
fact as a prcod of his daughter’s innocence, he gave a pretext for it 
by publicly declaring that he had sent him on a distant mission. 

: As to. Vaninka, she kept away from her room until it was time to 
ress. 

= Bight hours before she had been at the court entertainment with 
oedor. 

Vaninka might have excused herself from accompanying her 
father by feigning slight indisposition ; but she feared to adopt such 
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a course for two reasons: the first was, that of making the general 
anxious on her account, and thereby, perhaps, keeping him also at 
home, which would have rendered the removal of the. corpse far 
more difficult : the second, a repugnance to confront Demetrius, and 
be reduced to the mortification of blushing before a slave. 

She preferred, therefore, making an effort, superhumar. agit was > 
and, reascending to her chamber, accom panied by her faithful 
Annouschka, she began to adorn herself for the coming occasion, as _ 
if her heart had been filled with joy. 

When this repulsive toilet was finished, she ordered Annouschka 
to secure the outer door, for she wished once more to see Foedor— 
to take a last farewell of the body of him who had been her lover. 


Annouschka obeyed ; and Vaninka, her brow surmounted by 
flowers, her bosom decorated with pearls and precious stones, but, 
under all, colder—more icy than a statue—advanced, with the step 
of a phantom, towards the chamber of her attendant. 


Annouschka again opened the chest; and Vaninka, without shed- 
ding a tear, or breathing a sigh, but with the quiet and profound 
calmness of despair, stooped down towards Foedor, took a plain 
ring that the young man had on his finger, and placed it on her 
own, between two other magnificent ornaments of the kind ; and 
then, imprinting a kiss on his forehead, she exclaimed, 


‘¢ Adieu, my betrothed !” ; ; 

At this moment she heard footsteps approaching. 

A valet-de-chambre came from the general to inquire if she were 
ready. 

Annouschka let the lid of the chest fall, and Vaninka, going her- 
self to the door, followed the messenger, while, confiding in her 
foster-sister, she left her to accomplish the dark and horrible task 
with which she wascharged ; and, the next instant, Annouschka 
saw the earriage which contained the general and his daughter 
driven forth from the grand gate of the hotel. 

She let half an hour pass, and then descended in her turn, an 
went to seek Demetrius. | ’ 

She found him drinking with Gregory, with whom the general had — 
kept his word, and who had consequently received that day a 
thousand rubles and his liberty. 

Happily, the revellers had but just. commenced their festival, 
and therefore Demetrius was sufficiently clear-headed to induce hs 
sister not to hesitatein confiding to him her secret. 


Before doing this, however, she requested him to follow her to her 
mistréss’s chamber, where she emphatically reminded him of all 
fie Vaninka, generous though haughty, had permitted her to do for 

im. 

The few glasses of eau de vie he had already swallowed had pre- 
disposed him to gratitude ; the drunkenness of the Russians is 
essentially tender, and Demetrius protested his devotion so warmly 
that Annouschka briefly told him all, raised the lid of the chest, and 
showed him the corpse of Foedor. ; 


At this terrible apparition, Demetrius remained an instant motion-~ 
less ; but he soon began to calculate how much gold and how many 
benefits the knowledge of such a secret would bring him, and there- 
fore swore the most solemn oaths never to betray his mistress ; 
offering at the same time, as Annouschka had hoped, to dispose of 
the corpse of the aide-de-camp. >» oe, r 


The thing was easy ; instead of returning to drink with Gregory 
and his comrades, Demetrius went and prepared a sledge, filled it 
with straw, concealed a crow-bar at the bottom of it, brought it to 
the gate, and, being assured that he was observed by no one, he took 
the dead man’s body in his arms, hid it under the straw, sat down 
above it, caused the gates of the hotel to be opened, drove his sledge 
to the Neva, and stopped in the middle of the frozen river, in front 
of the deserted church of St. Madeleine ; he there, favoured by 
solitude, enveloped by night, and concealed behind the dark recess 
afforded by the sledge, began with his bar to attack the ice, then 
eighteen inches thick ; and, when a sufficient large opening had 
been made, and after he had searched Foedor, and taken the money 
he bad on him, he slipped him head foremost under the ice, and 
took the road back to the hotel, while the confined current of the — 
Neva swept the corpse towards the Gulf of Finland. , 

An hour after, the wind had formed a new crust of ice, and not 
even a trace remained of the opening made by Demetrius. _ 
(Tobe continued.) | 
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THE ESCAPE FROM THE SHIP. 


CHAPTER LXXII,—(continued). 

“To Bartholomew Fields! to Bartholomew Fields!” was 
the general cry, as they turned their heads in that direction. 

But while Will Winter was busily engaged in breaking into 
Ludd Gate prison his other followers were not unoccupied. 

The civic authorities had heard of the intended attack upon 
the prison, and thought to prevent it. : 

Those, however, who were on the south of the river were 
unable to assist their brethren on the north side. 

They did attempt once or twice to force their way across the 
bridge after it became apparent that the Apprentices were not 
going to attack the Forge. But all their endeavours to do so 
were vain, for the butchers’ and blacksmiths’ apprentices who 
were guarding the north side beat them back time and time 
again. 

Judge Jefferies’ house had been threatened by young men in 
the neighbourhood, and he left it, 

He thought that the very terror of his name alone woof} 
more than sufficient to awe any gathering of the kind 

With three or four justices of the peace, therefore, hby 
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forth on horseback, and overtook the procession on its way to 
the gaol in St. Bartholomew’s Fields. 

He rode into the very midst of the Apprentices, and opening 
his mouth, wished to address them. 

He was no sooner recognized, however, than he and his 
friends were greeted with terrific hootings and cat-calls. 

‘Stones, rotten eggs, and vegetables of all descriptions were 
thrown at his head, 

In less than a minute the “bloody butcher,” as he was 
justly called, was pelted severely, and almost covered with 
filth and mud. 

It was with the greatest difficulty, indeed, that he managed 
to escape. 

Had not the justices of the peace who accompanied him 
been known to the youths as worthy and honest men, Jefferies 
would never have made his escape from that excited throng 
mb whole bones, if even with his worthless life, 

Pen the procession approached the round-house in St. 
khpiomew’s Fields, it halted. 
Vinter, Harry, Darby, Ned Adams, and other bold 
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youtks rode to the front, and discovered tha Ivan and his 
followers had surmounted the prison. + 

Quick as it might seem to be, Bob the Bully had been tried 
and convicted that very morning. 

But this is explained in the fact that when Harl Percy had 
discovered that it was he, among others of the Forgers, who 
had attacked his mansion, he summoned all his servants 
-and friends around him, who proved the bully’s: ale before 
Judge Harly, and the testimony was so blasting, and the 
Bully’s prewious character.so very. black, that he pleaded 
guilty, and was condemned to be beheaded. = =~ 

This severe sentence would not have been passed tpon him 
but for the startling fact made known upon the trial, and 
sworn to by severat prominent gentlemen and men of the 
night-watch, that the same “ Bully” had kidnapped several 
pretty girls, and forcibly taken them to the Forge; where 
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they were quickly violated and ruined, but that also there. 


were fio less than three warrants out against him for wilful 
murder ! ‘ fate 

To such a villain no mercy could possibly be shown. . 

For months and years he had lived openly at the Foige 
among his cut-throat companions, and defied all the attempts 
of justice to secure him. | as oe 

As, therefore, there were several other great malefactors to 
be executed on the following day, Judge. Harly deemed it 
prudent that the awful ceremony should take place as’soon as 
possible, oo: Ga 

This startling intelligence had been conveyed to Tyan at 
the earliest possible moment by one of his many spies. 

Ivan swore with many strange barbarous oaths that Bob the 
Bully should noé suffer, | ee, Bites rr 

There was a partictlar reason why Ivan desired the Bully’s 
release, | , e 

Bob knew much of Ivaii’s doings that lie feared the Bully 
might make known in his last hours; and thus criminate him- 
self and his band. ce . 

When, therefore, Will Wititer and his Apprentices came in 
sight of the gaol, Ivan, with a numerous gang of desperate 
ruffians, who were also there, rent the air with their shouts, 
and prepared for the contest, which they knew was in- 
evitable, 5. 

Evan 4 a hig band had beaten back various parties of the 
watch who hdd Ween sent to protect the outside of the gates. 

Wimboldened by this success, he and his followers tried to 
break into thé prison itself, and would, perhaps, have been 
successful, but for the timely arrival of Will Winter and his 
Ge cts eee 

Vith loud shouts and deafening yells Ivan and his 
desperate men set upon the Apprentices, for they perceived 
that their nnlooked-for arrival had thwarted all his hopes 
and plans.* 

Boiling over with desires of revenge Will Winter, Harry, 
Darby, with Ned Adams, and other prominent apprentices, 
among whom was Briny Bob, raised a deafening cheer, and 
dashed forward to encounter the conscienceless villains who 
opposed them. - 

For the first few moments Ivan and his men seemed to 
carry all before them, | 

The Apprentices had not expected such fierce and deteér- 
mined foes. 

They gave way to the right and left, 

Ivan, perceiving the Grand Master and his friends on 
horseback, rushed towards them with frieh!ful oaths: but 
so blinded by fury was he that he did not recognize who they 
were. 

When he perceived Will Winter, and recollected also the 
features of Harry, Darby, Ned Adams and Briny, he foamed 
at the mouth with rage, 


_He stared at them as if they had been créatures but just 
risen from the grave and had been called up to life simply 
to unnerve him, and brand him before the whole world as 
the blackest of scoundrels, 

With the yell of a madman he plunged forward, intending 
to cleave Will Winter to the ground. 

Will was too weak, indeed, to encounter sich a powerful 
rascal hand to hand; 
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He desired to do so, however, but his friends would not 
pemnit it. ; 

Harry Percy assailed him single-handed. 7 

Harry missed his first blow, and Ivan, also, through accl- 
dent, stabbed Darby’s horse, which fell bleeding to the 
ground, hurling its rider head over heels among the excited 
throng. . 

Darby was not hurt, but his own sword had dropped from 
his hand, nor had hea moment to spare to find it, fearing that 
young Harry might be overpowered. ~ i 

Jumping to his feet again with the nimbleness of a harle- 
quin, he rushed at Ivan, and, with his brawny fist, struck 
that villain a terrifle hit between the eyo and nose, 

He felled him like an ox! 


Sees 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 


DESPERATE FIGHT BETWEEN IVAN’S BAND AND THE LON- 
DON APPRENTICES=}THE EXECUTION OF BOB THE BULLY. 
IN an instant, however, Ivan was surrounded by his men, 

conspictious among all being Andy. . 

The fight fot his body was exciting and desperate in the 
extreme. . am 

For one moment it was in the possession of the Appren- 
tices, and in another he was safe among his friends. 

The fight in Bartholomew Fields was now general, and 
changing each moment in its fortunes. 

But although Harry, Darby, Ned Adams, Briny Bob, and 
other prominent leaders of the bold Apprentices were heated 
and angry, and cheering on their followers, there was one. 
among them all who was as cool as ice amid all that con- 


fusion, noise, uproar and bloodshed. 


That one was pale, handsome and delicate Will Winter. 

The Apprentices, it is true, had given ground before Iyan 
and his men. . . 

But this was exactly what Will Winter had desired. 

He wished to draw Ivan and his gang away some distance 
from the gaol. Nie 

This he managed to do. <s — , 

As soon as he perceived that they had left the gaol some 
distance, he sent round # strong party of the Apprentices 
through a bye street. = * S 

‘They did so after some hard fighting, ae: 
seciited the gaol, but hemmed in Ivan and his 
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As soon as this was accomplished Darby, who Headed this 
-party, conferred with the governor of the gaol, and advise: 


him to remove his prisoners as quick! 

But this was more easily said than 
. The prisoners, headed by the Bu 
Ivan’s gatg who were therein nagec 
break loose from their cells; and were then fighting de- - 
sperately within the walls to overpower the guards and 
escape. : 

The arrival of Darby, then, and his party, was just in time 
to save the guard from being overpowered. 

Perceiving that the assembled Apprentices were all taking 
sides against the great villains who, were then and)there con- 
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“confiiied, had managed to 


fined, he looked upon them asfriends.. . __ iad 
After afew words, then, through the iron wicket with Darby 
and his young men, the governor threw open the prison gates, 
and the Apprentices rushedin,., , vivie od 
Sword ip hand, the bold Darby hit and slashed bothiright: 
and left. . rw iy aus r mod! 
The fight was short but desperate. _.- aldaaci 
“Get a cart, and have the Bully and_ his companions 
carried away at once,” said Darby. {: 


The governor did so, and while the hubbub was at its 


height the Bully and several others were securely bound, and. 


driven away from the gaol as hard as the horses could gallopy. 
Ivan had not the slightest notion that in a fight of this 
kind any such trick would be played, — . i. 
But he had greatly mistaken the character of the Appren- 
tices and their cool-headed leader, Will Winter, | 
For it should be known that an those days of which we) 
Write, although the youth of ingland delighted in al! nauly, 
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athletic games, as they even do now, there was one that they 
continually practised when gathered together in the fields, 
namely, military exercises. 

It was not every one or any one, therefore, who could fill 
the office of Grand Master of the London Apprentices, but one 
who had a quick, cool, and practical ivtellect. 

Such an one Will Winter possessed in a pre-eminent 
degree, el 

When, therefore, Ivan, after fighting more than an hour, 
as he fondly imagined, for possession of the gaol, discovered 
that it*had been opened to the Apprentices under Darby, and 
that Bob the Bully, with several other of his friends, had been 
conveyed away, his fury knew no bounds, : 

But whither had they been borne ? 

This he knew not, 

But Darby knew. 

The governor had received orders to have the notorious 
prisoners beheaded that very day if he imagined there was 
-any. chance of their escaping or being rescued. 

That he did imagine something of this kind no one could 
foramomont doubt.  . | 

Perceiving, thereforé, that the objects for which he had 
been fighting were now all lost, Ivan shouted to his men to 
retire to the gaol, and wreak their vengeance upon it. - 
“They have only removed the Bully to another gaol,” he 
shouted. “ He shall be released yet !” | 

This announcement was received with loud shouts by his 
gang.’ aX | 
w They were answered by derisive cheers by the gay and 
gallant Apprentices. : s SHS | 

Wil Winter, however, had received information that they 
were then on their way to the headsman’s block! ° 
| As fast as Ivan had gained ground upon the Apprentices, as 
fast and faster did he give it up again. | 5 ie 

The nearer he approached the gaol, the more difficulties he 
had to encounter. %. | 

Darby and his valiant band met him and beat him back 
again. | 
' Thus, hemmed in on both sides, and perceiving no chance 
of fulfilling his promise to burn down the gaol, he reluctantly 
retreated across the fields, chased and hooted at by the vic- 
torious Apprentices. ares : 

Wherever they went through’the streets they were pelted 
with stones, and everything that wes at band by people at 
the windows, : 

_ They could not, they dared not, make a stand. 
| @Phey found enemies increasing in number in every quarter. 

- Knowing not what to do, and fearful of prolonging the de- 
sperate combat, Ivan and his gang rushed along from street 
to street, fighting their way through many towards the boats 
which they knew the watermen’s .apprentices had tied up on 
‘ge thenorth bank of the river, 5 ) 

So great was their-hurry and speed that the Apprentices 
could not keep up with them. 

. Nor did they know, or even imagine that it was their in- 
tention to seize these boats and make their escape to the 
Forge until it was too late. 

Hurriedly they ran along, therefore, to the water-side. 

Ere the watermen’s apprentices could prevent it, Ivan and 
most of his desperate gang had jumped into numerous boats, 
and pulled out manfully towards the Forge. 

‘Pursuit at that moment was impossible. 

With shouts of triumph the Apprentices made the streets 
ring again, but no one was somuch annoyed at Ivan’s escape 
with life !as Harry, Darby, and Will Winter, all of whom 
had hoped to see him taken eaptiye, whether dead or alive. — 

Turning from the river-side, Will Winter marshalled his 
followers again, and spoke to ‘them in high terms of praise 
for their gallant conduct. 

' But before’ we separate for the day,’ he said, “I have 
news to tell you. Bob the Bully has been led forth to exe- 
cution !” é 

‘Hurrah ! hurrah !” responded far and near. 

“Tle has*been taken to Tyburn, there to suffer, not upon 
the scaffold, as I did, for crimes which I never committed !” 
i)“ Nolvno !” | 

‘Three cheers for our gallant Grand Master,” 





| 
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*‘ But his head will be severed from his vile body for untold 
enormities which he has committed against not only us, but 
society at large.” 

Cheers and tumultuous shouts were heard. 

“ Tt remains for us, then, fellow apprentices, to witness his 
just execution ; for, although it is a hurried one, our protec- 
tion may be necessary, for Ivan has swore that he shall not 
suffer, and we know of old that that bold arch villain some- 
times keeps his word. Then follow me to Tyburn ; let us see 
the villain’s head hoisted on a pole, and then we can depart 
to our homes in peace,” 

These few words were received with loud manifestations of 
pleasure. 

With one accord the Apprentices resumed their ranks, and 
in mattial order proceeded to the Field of Death at Tyburn, 
chanting songs as they went in deafening chorus. 

‘Will Winter, Harry Percy, Darby, Ned Adams, and Briny 
Bob being on horseback. 

Although they quickened their pace, and marched as fast as 
their legs would let them, they were too late. ; 

As they neared the famous spot, and beheld at a distance 
a vast concourse assembled round the scaffold, a wild shout 
was raised. 

What it meant the Apprentices knew not. 

With breathless: haste they ran forward to ascertain the 
cause, when they perceived the masked executioner hold up a 
head to the people, saying at the same time in tones that 
could be heard far and near, 

* Behold the head of a villain and a traitor !” 

. * His confession !. his confession !’’ shouted hundreds 
together as with one voice. 

Bob the Bully fad made a confession, and the multitude 
knew it. 

What that confession was, in part, we shall quickly see, and 
a harrowing story of crime it was ! 


———>, 


CHAPTER LXXIV, 


THE “KING OF THE FORGE *—IVAN IN HIS GLORY AT THRE 
‘RAVEN ’—HIS PLOTS AND PLANS AGAINST THE APPREN- 
TICES—DARBY CONSULTS WITH WILL WINTER, AND 
DETERMINES TO LAY A PLAN TO ENTRAP IVAN—BOB 
AND JOE, THE WATERMEN’S APPRENTICES, GIVE THEIR 
AID—THE SPIES IN THE TAP-ROOM—THE BURLY BUTCHER 
OF THE ‘FORGE’—THE ‘WRESTLING MATCH—IVAN’S 
SURPRISE, DEFEAT, AND DESIRES FOR REVENGE—THE — 
RESOLYE. 


News of the terrible commotion between Ivan’s band and the 
London Apprentices was not long in reaching the ears of the 
king. 

Fearful of riots, such as had been witnessed years before, he 
ordered out the royal household troops, 

The soldiers, indeed, were loth to interfere with the Ap- 
prentices, for they admired the bold, brave youths, and, if 
need be, would willingly have assisted them in their bloody 
battles against the rnffiians of the “ Forge.” 

When the soldiers, however, had arrived at the place of 
execution, they found that Beb the Bully was already beheaded, 
and that all was quiet ; remarkably so, indeed, for the Forgers 
had searcely any notion that one of their number would be 
so hastily taken from prison, and made to suffer the extreme 
penalty of the law. 3 

In this, however, Ivan and the Forgers were much mistaken, 
for not only was the culprit hurried away, but, to add still 
more to Ivan’s rage, the fact became known that the unhappy 
man had also made a full confession of all that he knew re- 
garding the doings and secrets of the rnffians at the “ Forge.” 

This confession, however, aS much as it was desired by the 
assembled Apprentices to be read out ‘aloud by the chaplain, 


| was not read at all, for it was of the utmost importance that 


its secrets should be made use of for the effectual suppression ~ 
of all the Forgers at a proper time. 

Although not read aloud to the assembled multitude, suf- 
ficient of his'confession became known to Harry, Darby and 
Will Winter, which induced them to take steps immediately 
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for putting into execution a plan for the arrest of Ivan him- 
self. 

How they proceeded will quickly appear. 

Several persons were arrested for rioting, however, and 
among these was Nat Fathom, who had taken an active part 
with the Apprentices against Ivan’s gang. 

Ivan himself, however, when he heard of the hasty execu- 
tion, raved like a maniac, 

It was useless to attempt to do anything against the enraged 
Apprentices and the royal troops, 

He, therefore, contented himself with remaining quietly 
in his stronghold at the “ Forge,” plotting and planning all 
manner of schemes. 

He was dying to have revenge on Will Winter, but he knew 
not in-what manner to accomplish it. 

To solace his drooping spirits, and to drive away dull 
thoughts, he repaired almost constantly to the.‘‘ Raven,” a 
low public-house which was patronised by the lowest of the 
low. 

Ivan, in this house, was more master than the publican him- 
self, 

In his drunken moments, he delighted to call himself “ Ivan, 
King of the Forge.” , 

Night after night for years had Ivan frequented that public- 
house, and it was boasted by his friends and followers, that 
no officers of justice dare lay a hand upon him there, so power- 
ful-was he, and backed by so many conscienceless ruffians 
who were at his beck and call. 

All this time intoxication and every kind of debauchery 
was telling its usual'tale upon the iron constitution of Ivan. 

Each day saw him become more bloated in frame and face, 
more wayward and ill-tempered in speech and fancy, 

Between his drunken fits he was but an infant in strength 
and mind, but when a certain amount of spirits had been 
swallowed his energies once more rose, 

The drink deluded him into a belief that it was his support, 
while, in reality, it was sapping his strength and seriously 
impairing his constitution. 

The amount of money Ivan always had at command seemed 
inexhaustible, 

A small fortune had already accumulated in the till of the 
landlord of the ‘‘ Raven.’ 

No one knew where it came from, though nobody believed 
it honestly come by, 

Indeed, one man, a secret spy, had actually intimated some 
such suspicions to a magistrate. 

That gentleman, having reasons for not interfering with 
Ivan, at least, at present, as he said, dismissed the informer 
with cold politeness, saying that he saw no reason for inter- 
fering with the drunkard so long as no breach of the peace 
was committed, 

Amongst those who attached themselves to Ivan in a par- 
ticular manner and helped him to spend his cash was a 
butcher, a man capable of swallowing an enormous quantity 
of liquor, and, being coarse in language, strong in frame, and 
brutal in manner, he seemed in every respect properly qualified 
to become the friend of Ivan in his almost constant drunken- 
ness, and accordingly the two seemed almost inseparable, 

One eyening Ivan, flush of money, held high revel in the 
tap-room of the “ Raven,” 

Many of his band where there also drinking and carousing. 

The butcher occupied the head of the table, and before 
them was a large bowl of steaming rum punch, from which 
they dipped up great draughts in pewter measures, 

The rest of the room presented the usual aspect of a low, 
common public-house tap, 

Persons of all kinds and ages were there, shabby genteel 
and otherwise, 

Liquors of eyery description stood on the tables, and dense 
clouds of tobacco smoke filled the room, 

The noise was fearful. 

Some were quarrelling, some singing hoarsely, while here 
and there brawny men were in the maudlin state peculiar to 
drunkards, 

Above all the voice of Ivan resounded high o’er the din, 

Greeted and looked up to by all asa kind of monarch of 
the Iorge he took care to proclaim the fact in loud tones, 
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Did any one presume to laugh orehout so loud as himeelf, 
the butcher, as prime minister to the self-elected tap-room 
monarch, was commissioned to give the offender a rap over 
the head with a pewter pot. 

Jugs of strong ale had just been placed before every one of 
the company by Ivan’s command when the landlord entered 
with an excited look on his face.~ 

“ Here’s a pretty piece of news, gentlemen |” 

“ What is it? tell us?” cried a dozen voices.. ; 

“Now, then, what the devil means. all this blessed 
row?” roared Ivan. ‘If I wasa cat instead of a king you 
couldn’t be more disrespectful.” = al 

“ A nice old tom you’d make,” said one, in a half whisper. 

“ Butcher, just go and give that fellow a good rap on the 
skull,” said Ivan, half drunk, addressing the butcher. 

Accordingly the offender received such a blow on the head 
that he was perfectly silent for at least half an hour ! 

‘Now, then,” continued the drunkard, addressing the land- 
lord, “just tell me what’s the row in a proper manner; re- 
member, I’m king of the Forge.” 

“Well, your majesty, I beg your pardon ; but the news is of 
a fire, and of a murder that took place some time ago at the 
clothworker’s.” ; 

Ivan now rose from his seat, and his face assumed a look of 
intense anger as he replied, 

‘‘ Who the devil dares say that ?” 

‘‘ Tt’s the news,” replied the landlord. 

‘You rascal ; you shall see I can use my hands as well 
as ever if you don’t look out ! The fire was accidental ; then 
no one set fire to the house.” 

The assembled guests gave each other significant looks as 
they heard the words, 

“T only repeated what I was told,” replied the landlord. 
“ They say there was a very mysterious murder, and the fire 
was done to destroy the body.” 

“You are a liar!” cried Ivan, reeling with drunkenness. 


‘“ Show methe man that dare say that, and I'll beat his brains~ 


out on the table,” 

The landlord, alarmed at his customer’s roughness, made a 
hasty retreat towards the door, 5 ie 

‘“ Bless me if you don’t ought to be slaughtered,” observed 
the butcher, ‘ What d’ye mean by coming here with a tale 
like that to torment King Ivan, eh, landlord?” 

‘* There’s nobody to byrn,” shouted Ivan, with a low coarse 
laugh. ‘ It’s all a lie, a pack of lies ; and I tell you take care 
what you say about me, because I’m a tough customer when 
my blood is up, landlord, So, beware, I say. Remember I 
am King of the Forge.” 

The veins on Ivan’s forehead were swollen with rage. 

His voice was hoarse with the passionate vehemence with 
which he uttered his words, y 


The butcher laid a hand on his arm, and led him back to. 


his seat, where he sat gasping for breath. 

** Be calm,” said his blue-aproned friend ; “ drink a glass of 
this stuff, and don’t care arap about what the landlord says. 
There, now, you can swear away in comfort, and if anybody 
says no, why I’m blessed if I don’t put six inches of my 
slaughtering knife into his stomach.” 

Ivan drunk deeply, and was quiet for afew moments, 

The cupful of hot punch the butcher had forced down his 
throat had nearlyschoked him. 

In the meantime the landlord thought it right and proper 
to say afew words for himself, being almost frightened at the 
row he had unintentionally created. 

“T beg anybody’s pardon ifI have offended ; but I say there 
is a fire even now, and report says at Michael the cloth- 
worker’s shop, and they do say a murder was —” 

“Stuff and nonsense—not now!’ exclaimed Ivan; “the 
murder was some time ago.” 

“Yes, true, King Ivan ; but if you look ont of the back 
window, you can see the sky now as red as possible,” oi 

‘Oh | then it’s to night! Oh, nowI understand you,” 


“Yes; one of the ‘Forgers’ told me there had been a 


murder there some ‘short time ago,” ; 
“Well, that's—that’s nothing to me—nothing. What the 
Bey have Z to do with it, I should like to know ?” said 
van, | 
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Had Ivan seen the significant looks some of the assembled 
guests threw at each other, he would have at once scen that 
they suspected him of being concerned in the tragedy at 
Michael the clothworker’s. 

“ What have I to do with it?” continued the drunken man, 
“ Here’s a toast, I say !” 

Tap-room frequenters seldom refuse to drink a toast when 
some one else pays for the liquor. . 

Every glass and tankard, therefore, was raised to do honour 
to the expected sentiment. 

Suddenly the landlord, who stood with his back to the door, 
was nearly pushed down by the sudden entrance of a 
stranger, greatly disguised, 

After a hasty glance round the room, the new comer called 
out, , 

‘* Now’s your time !” ¢ 

Scarcely had the words left his mouth when two more men 
entered, 

What the trio were about to do no one could imagine, 

though nearly every one in the room rose. 

_ Before, however, any movement could be made, a fourth 

_ Manmade his appearance at the door, bredthless from the 

hele wcith which he had travelled, and cried in a loud voice, 
fo) 

Allin the room remained motionless, no one being able to 
form the least idea of the meaning of this strange pro- 
ceeding. . 

The young man who last entered turned towards the other 
three and.said, in low tones, 

‘You can recognise me, I fancy ?” 

“We can, sir,” they replied. 

“Then, away with you for the present !” 

They all turned on their heels and walked away without 
another word. 

They were none other than Joe, Bob, and another waterman’s 
apprentice ! 

Ivan the Terrible, however, being in a state of furious 
drunkenness, was not disposed to let the intruders depart 
without informing them of his kingly authority in the house. 

“Here, what do you fellows mean by shoving your noses 
into the room in this style? I'll soon teach you better man- 
ners !” he cried, staggering out into the passage after them. 

The man who had ordered the others to depart turned 
sharply round and faced the drunkard, 

It was Darby ! 

There was an unflinching boldness in the young man’s looks 
that caused Ivan, bold as he was, to hesitate for a few 
minutes. ‘ , 

“Now, then, bully, what: is it?” demanded the young 
stranger. ; 

The only reply of Ivan was a straightforward blow, which, 
if it had taken effect, would have ended the dispute at once. 

The stranger, however, parried it in such a skilful manner 
that not only did he escape unharmed, but one of the Forgers 
received a severe blow on the shoulder, 

“What now, bully?” he repeated. 

“Rot his carcase ! let me get at him !” roared the butcher. 

“No, no; I don’t want anybody to fight my battles,” cried 
Iyan, now furious, throwing off his coat. oi 

All in the room began to prepare to witness a conflict with 
that strange eagerness which Britons take in pugilistic en- 
counters, , 

Tables and chairs were hastily pushed against the walls to 
be out of the way. 

- “What do youcome here for ?” roared Ivan, in terrible tones 
of anger. 

‘‘ That’s no business of yours,” replied Darby, 

“Can you fight?” said Ivan. 

“ A little,” said Darby, with a smile, 

“We do a little in the wrestling line where I come from,” 
said Ivan, 

“ §o do we,” replied Darby, with unmoved countenance, 

Half intoxicated, and confident in his own brutal strength, 
Iyan sprang upon the young man, who was not nearly so tall 
gr burly as himself, 

D Putting forth all his power, he endeavoured to throw 
arby, 
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He might as well have tried to move a young oak tree for 
all the effect his efforts produced on the stran ge young man, 

After a few moments Ivan partly ceased in his efforts, and, 
at that moment, the youthful stranger gave Ivan, the Tap- 
Room King, a sudden twist that threw him on his back so 
heavily that the whole room shook again. 

‘ That’s foul play,” bellowed the butcher. 

‘You lie!” replied the young stranger, in tones go stern 
that spe butcher sunk down into his seat again without another 
word, 

The unknown then once more quitted the room, followed by 
the other three, who had returned at the first sound of a 
quarrel, 

Ivan, moaning, was lifted up by some of his friends and 
thrown, without much ceremony, on the long table. 

“ Has he broke any bones?” demanded the landlord, 

“No, he hasn’t,” said the butcher. 

“I ain’t so certain about that,” said another of the party. 

“Just you shut up! Ifancy I ought to know something 
about bones as well as meat.” 

“* More about bones than meat,” cried the landlord, 

“What the devil do you mean?’’ 

“Why, whenever you send me a joint, there’s more bones 
than meat, that’s all.” 

A loud laugh sounded round the tap-room at this sally, and 
the butcher looked as though he would like to pole-axe the 
whole company. 

“You just mind your own joints next time you come to my 
shop, will you ?” 

“ Just see if King Ivan has any bones broken, and don’t be 
so quarrelsome,” 

The butcher, then, with no very gentle hand, examined 
the senseless tap-room king, his face assuming a look of 
puonledge and professional importance quite laughable to 

ehold. 

“ Hind legs all right, fore legs all right, so is his neck, and 
back, and loins. I could cut him up beautifully.” 

“What shall we do to bring him to his senses ?” 

‘Just pour a glass of brandy into his mouth, and hold his 
nose.” 

This was done, and as the drunkard could only choke or 
revive, Nature, choosing the latter, caused him to re-open his 


eyes. 

The sudden shock perfectly sobered Ivan, 

He never expected for a moment that the young man who 
had proved so expert would have dared to wrestle or fight 
with him. 

With aloud and angry oath he rose to his feet, looking 
more like a demon than a man. 

Snatching up a sword that hung on the wall, he rushed out 
of the room into the dark street, intent on slaying his mys- 
terious and suspicious visitors. 

At his heels he was followed by the whole of those present, 
who were delighted at the prospect of a sanguinary duel in 
the streets, 


CHAPTER LXXYV, 


NAT FATHOM IN PRISON—PLANS FOR ESCAPE—HIS QUAR- 
RELSOME OLD MOTHER. : 


CHIEF among those who had taken part with the Apprentices 


in their desperate fight with Ivan and the forgers was Nat 


Fathom. 

Nat hated Ivan so intensely that he was always prepared 
for a fight with the King of the Forge. - 

He therefore took sides with Will Wintet’s party, not so 
much out of any sense of right, but from pure mischief, 

But when the battle was over Nat fell into his old habits 
of drink, and was arrested without much difficulty and cast 
into*gaol, 

One of his men, however, had heard of Nat’s misfortune in 
being arrested while drunk, and resolved on attempting a 
rescue, or assist in his escape, 

How this was managed we will shortly see. 

Nat Fathom was not by any means placed in the most un- 
comfortable part of the prison, 
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On the contrary, a comfortable room in. which a fire was 
lighted was assigned him, together with sundry other indul- 
cencies, which he would not have had bad not the gaolers been 
bribed to do so by one of Nat’s companions in crime. 

‘Mind you treats my blessed old mother in a decent way 
when she comes,” said he, still half drunk, to a turnkey who 
“brought a bundle of rugs and blankets for him, 

The man laughed as he replied, 

‘‘When is she coming, then? I didn’t think for a moment 
that the famed Nat had such tender feelings.” 

“ Very soon. I expect she’s darning her old stockings at 
this blessed minute. She’s got a horrid cold, and wouldn't 
think of coming out with a hole in them.” 

‘©Got a cold, has she ?” | 

“Ves+ it’s all through using a damp towel to 
with,” 

The man smiled grimly again and again,‘and then placed 
gome food before Nat. 

“ You must manage to eat it with a spoon because we don’t 
allow any knives or forks here,” said he. 

“The devil! Well, I call it a regular downright robbery to 
take away all those beautiful little articles of mine in the way 
you did,” said Nat, scratching his head. 

© Don't you think it very likely that we are going to let you 
have a couple of files, a centre-bit, and a bunch of skeleton 
keys in the cell with you, Nat, eh? Why, we should find-you 
outside by morning.” ; 

“ And I will be, sure enough,” thongeht Nat to himself, 

“We've heard all about you, Master Nat, long ago, and 
we means to keep yen bottled up tight.” . 

“Thank ye ; but as the boy said when his master was look- 
ing for the cane, you needn’t take all that trouble.” 

* A yum chap he is, and no mistake. Oh! he’s a precious 
willin’, Good day, Nat.” 

So saying, the man passed ont of the cell, and locked the 
door, leaving Nat by the fireside warming his shins. 

For two or three hours he was alone.” ) 

During this time he amused himself by singing comic songs, 
and reciting bombastic speeches from furious melo-dramas, to 


wash her face 


the intense delight of'the turnkeys, who listened outside his’ 


door, remarking to each other that the prisoner was a 

“stunner,” and that it was quite an honour to have him in their 
aol. . ; 

Towards the dusk of the evening there was a ring at the 

bell, and when the porter looked through the little grating of 

the gate, he saw a little old-fashioned woman waiting for ad- 

mission. 

“Who do you want ?” asked he, 

« T am—hem !—mother—eugh ! eugh !—I want to—eugh ! 
—see him—eugh!” exclaimed the woman, in asthmatical 
tones. 

‘Do you—eugh ?” replied the porter, ‘ Then ‘step inside, 
old Jady.” - 

‘His poor—eugh, eugh—father——” 

s* Oh, bother his father |” : 

‘“ Was a very fine man.” 

‘Well, who the deuce cares? Come along, and be quick.” 

“Tcan’t be quick, when my—eugh, eugh—asthma is 
troublesome. As- eugh, eugh—I was saying, his father——” 

“ Confound his father |” 

“He. wasn’t a. little—-engh—pock-marked chap—eugh, 
eugh—like you. He was a fine man—eugh, eugh |” 

‘What a malicious old cat !” muttered the turnkey to him- 
self, ‘*She’s about the most abusive old witch I ever came 
across, making such impertinent remarks. I only hope she'll 
fall down some of the steps, and break her crooked old 
back |!” 

To hasten such a desirable event, the man walked on very 
rapidly. 

It was no ‘use, for the old woman stopped at almost every 
two yards to' give vent to her coughing and wheezing, till the 


turnkey was in such a rage with her that he could “have — 


knocked her down with his bunch of keys, 

At length they. reached the door of Nat Fathém’s cell, 
which the man unlocked and threw oper with a furious 
bang. 

* Here’s your old cat of a mother, and if you want to do 


pers 


TERRIBLE, 


any good to society, the sooner you dash her head against the 
wall the better.” . ee 

“Ob, you nasty—eugh, eugh—you ugly little man—eugh, 
eugh !” | 

“You old spit-fire !” 

“T'll eat you—eugh !” 

The turnkey waited to hear no more, but, banging the door 
together in a furious rage, double-locked it, and left Nat 
Fathom alone with his “ mother” (?). hinged 

When they were fairly alone the old woman, turning to her 
gon, said, without the slightest symptom of asthma, 

‘Well, Nat, my Roman?” ~ ‘ ; 

“Hurrah, Sharkey, my ‘jolly old pal!” exclaimed the 
prisoner, ' 


The visitor was indeed Nick Sharkey, with whom Nat had ~ 


been associated for years, and who had taken care to arrange 
this scene long before he was brought inside the gaol. 
Sharkey, he knew, would not rest day nor night until he 
had discovered the gaol in which he was confined, and haying 
discovered that it was an easy matter to effect his escape, for 
there were few gaols indeed which Sharkey had not had the 
honour of being confined in, and which he could break out of 
with ease. ies 


When, therefore, any of Nat’s men got into“ quod,” as they — 


called it, their “mother” was always the first visitor; and 
with what results we will quickly see. | 

The meeting between Nat Fathom and his faithful comrade 
Sharkey was of the most cordial description imaginable, 

The prison officials did not for a moment imagine that any 
foul play was at work, for Sharkey’so well acted the part of 
an asthmatic old woman that no one would for a moment 
imagine that it was all fiction. © 2 ‘ 

Notwithstanding their sense of certainty that Nat’s visitor 
was none other than his mother several of them crept.up to 
the cell door and listened to all that was passing within. ~ 

“ A clever rogue is that Nat Fathom,” said one old constable 
to the other. ‘I suppose you’ve hearn afore now of how he 
managed to escape from the Round-house?” 

Aye, true,” said the other, “‘and I heard the governor say 
this very evening that we must keep a sharp look-out after 
him, or else he might give us the slip, even here.” z 

‘“‘No fear of that,” said the other, shaking his ‘head, “these 
walls are too thick and high for any of that nonsense. No, 
no, Mr. Nat won’t get out of this prison so easily, or I’m very 
much mista’en,” ae ug i 

“Hark ye,” said the other, in a whisper,’ ‘do you under- 
stand what the old ’un is a saying to her big, ugly son?” 

“No, not a syllable ; they speaks in some foreign language, 
I thinks, for I never heard such gibberish in all my life,” 

“ Oh, I understand it all right enough,” whispered the other. 

In truth, however, he did not understand a single word, 
but pretended to be very wise. | : 


Nat expected that the officers would attempt to overhear - 


what he had to say, and for this reason spoke to Sharkey in 
a peculiar style of dialect used only by thieves and others 
ween conversing on matters they do not wish every one to 
now. ; | : 
“What is they saying, then ?” one of the officers asked. 
“Why, she’s a telling on him to be a good boy, and behave 
hisself, and die game when his time conies.” ond 

“Oh, that’s it, eh?” i | 

‘ West?? 

“ And what does he say to that?” 

‘Oh, he’s a talking in a werry good 
old woman is a crying,” 

‘You don’t mean that ?” 

“But I do, though; can’t you hear her 
sobbing ?” . 

‘So I does, Poor old:creature, what a wicked son he has 
been to her to be sure; a ugly, good-for-nothing gallows 
bird, that’s what he is.” | om 

The crying and sobbing and heaving which the officers 
heard was nothing more nor less than suppressed laughter on 
the part of Nat and Sharkey, | | ee 

Thinking that they could hear nothing that might interest 
them the officers left the cell door and moved away, 

(Lobe continued.) — 
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At midnight Vaninka returned with her father. 

An inward fever liad preyed upon her all the evening’, so that she 
had never appeared so beautiful ; and she had, consequently, been 
oppressed with the homage of the most distinguisled and most 
gallant noblemen of the court. , 

On entering, she foand Annouschka in the vestibule, | 

The young girl was waiting to take her mistress’s cloak ;.and, 
in giving it, Vaninka interrogated her with one of. those looks that 
convey more than Janzuage can utter. | 

‘* All is finished,” said the fenime-de-chambre, in an under 
tone. 

’ tee breathed as if a mountain had been removed from her 
reast. 

But, whatever power Vaninka had over herself, she could not 
longer sustain the presence of her father ; and, pleading the fatizue 
she had undergone during the evening, declared herself unable to 
remain to sup with him. in 

She retired to her chamber ; and, no sooner was the door closed, 
than she tore the flowers from her. brow, and the jewels’ from her 
neck—caused the corset that suffecated her to be cut from her 
person—and, throwing herself on the bed, writhed.and wept. in 
the agony of grief. | | 

_Annouschka, however, thanked God for this burst of feeling ; 
the calmness of her mistress had been more. frightful than her 
despair. 

This first crisis passed, Vaninka could*pray- ‘ 

She passed an hour on her. kuees 5 and then, at the pressing in- 
stance of her faithful attendant, she went to bed, at the foot of 
which Afinouschka seated herself. { 

But neither slept, though, by the dawn of day, Yaninka had 


found some relief in tears. 


-Annouschka was charged to recompense her brother. 

Too largea sum given at one time to a slave would have been re~ 
marked; she therefore, cotitented herself with telling him that 
when he had need of money he hai only to ask her for it. 

Gregory, profitting by his liberty, and wishing to make the most 


of his thousandrables, bonght a little tavern, situated outside the, 


city canal, where, thanks to his address, and the acquaintance he 
had ationg the servants of the best familres in St. Petersburg, he 
began to carry on an excellent business ; so that, in a little time; 
“©The Red House,” which constituted the name and colour of 
Gregory’s estabtishiment, was in great repute. | 

Another slave fulfilled his duties near the person of the general ; 
and, but for the absence of Foedor, all went on in the customary 
order at the hotel of Count Tehermayloff. - | 

Two months thus passed away, without any one having con- 
ceived. the least suspicion of what had liappened ; when, one 
morning, before the usual breakfast-hour, the general sent arequst 
to his daughter to come down to him. 

|‘ Vanitika trembled with fear; for, since that fatal. night, every- 

thing was a subject of terror to her. . 

She obeyed her futher, however; and, collecting all her strength, 
she proceeded to his cabinet. | if 

The count was alone, but, at the first glance, Vaninka saw that 
she had notliing to fear from thisinterview. | 

The general wis waiting for her with that paternal:expression 
which his countenance always assumed when in the presence of his 
daughter. 


She consequently approached him with her habitual calmness 5 


_ and, inclining: before the general, gave him her forehead to kiss. 


He then motioned her to be seated, and presented her with an 


open letter. 
Vaninka, astonished, regarded her father for a moment, and then 
turned lier eyes oi the letter. 
It contained the news of the death of the man to 
been engaged ; he had been killedinaduel. 
The geueral watched the effect of the Jetier in the face of his 
daughter; and, however much power Vaninka had over herself, so 
many different thoughts, so- : } 
morse, assailed her, on learning that she had become free, that she 
could not entirely dissemble under the emotions by which she was 
H - 
Pte cchenal perceived it, and attributed the feeling to the love 
which he Jong since suspected his daughter entertained for the 
o» aide-de-camp. . we 
yo Wall eed he ciktHitg « T see that all is for the best !” 
‘ How, my father ?” inquired Vaninka, 


whom she had 


so much bitter regret, such poignant re- | 


“ Without doubt,” continued the general. ‘‘ Has not Foedor 
banished himself because he loves you?” 

“Yes,” murmured the young girl. 

‘* Well, now he must return,” said the general. 

- Vaninka remained mute, her eyes fixed, and her lips trembling. 

At length she reiterated, 

** Return 2?” 

** Doubtless, return,” rejoined her father. ‘* We shall either be 
very unfortuuate,’’ he continued smiling, ‘‘ or we shall soon find one 
in the house who knows were he is hid. Tell me, then, Vaninka— 
tell me the place of his exile, and [ will charge myself with the rest.” 

** Nolody knows where Foedor is,” murmured Vaninka, in a 
hollow voice; ‘‘ nobody, but God—nobody !” 

The general was astounded. - 

“What,” said he, ‘‘ has he sent no account of himself since the 
day he disappeared ?” | 

Vaninka shook her head mournfully ; her heart was so crushed 
that she could not speak. ; 

The general became still more grave. 

““ Do you fear some misfortune, then?’ he said. . 

‘< T fear there is no more happiness for me in this world!” eried, 
Vaninka, giving way to the violence of her grief; and she presently 
audet ** Let me retire, my father; I am ashamed of what I bave 
said.’ fA asi 7 | 

The general; who only saw in the exclamation of Vaninka an 
expression of regret for having suffered an avowal of her love to 
escape her lips, kissed his daughter’s forehead, and permitted her 
to withdraw, hoping, inspite of the gloomy air with which she liad 
spoken of Foedor, that it was-possible to find him. 

In fact, he went that same day to the emperer, told him of thie 
love of Foedor for his daughter, and requested him, since death had 
freed her from her first engagement, that he might dispose of her 
hand in favour of the young aide-de-cainp. 

4 The emperor consented, and the general then solicited a new 
avouly z | 

Paul was in one of his fits of benevolence, and seemed disposed to 

rant it. R | 
E The general said that for two months Toedor had disappeared, and 
that everybody, including Vaninka; was ignorant of the place of his 
retreat; and the favour lie sought was, that the emperor would 
order search to be made for him. | ; 

The emperor, on the instant, sent for the chief of the police, to give 
the necessary orders. 

Six weeks passed by, however, without leading to any result. 

Vaninka; since the day of the letter, was more melancholy and 
more gloomy thanever. Vainly, from tiine to time, did the: general 


endeavour to inspire her with some hope; Vaninka, on such 


oecasions, only shook her head and retired, and at length the general 
refrained from speaking to her of Foedor. 

But it was not so in the house. The young aide-de-camp was 
beloved by the.domestics, and, with the exception of Gregory, there 
was not one that was not anxious for bis welfare. Wheti_ tlfey 
learned, therefore; that he: liad not been sedt on a mission by the 
general, but that he had most unaccountably disappeared, tlhe matter 
became the constant subject of conversation in |theante-chamber, 
the kitchen, and ‘the stables. jox Fi ; 

There was also another place where the subject in question ocen- 
pied considerable atteution; that was, amongst the| guests of 
Gregory’s *‘ Red House.” : > 
- Indeed, ever since the day-on which he: heard of the mysterious 
departure, the ex-barber had his suspicions. 

He was quite sure of having seen Foedor enter the chamber of 
Vaninka, and, unless the aide-de-camp had gone out. while he 
(Gregory) went to seek the general, he coula not compreliend how 
it was tliat the general had not found him with Vaninka. 

One thing also appeared to have some coincidence with this event 
—namely, the expenses which Demetrius had incurred since that 
period, which expenses were very extraordinary in a slave. But 
this slave was the brother of the cherished foster-sister of Vaninka, 
so that, without being quite sure, Gregory already suspected tlie 
source whence the money came. , oi Ms 

Another thing confirmed him still more in his suspicions, which 
was, that Demetrius, who had remained, not only his most faithful 
friend, but had become one of his best customers, never spoke of 
Foedor, was silent when others spoke of the young man before him, 
and, if he were interrogated, never made any other reply, however 
pressing the inquiry might be, than this laconic one== 
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‘‘ Let us speak of something else.’ 

In the meantime the Feast of Kings arrived. 

This is a great day at St. Petersburgh, for it is also the day of the 
blessing of the waters. 

As Vaninka had assisted at the ceremony, and was fatigued with 
standing two hours on the Neva, the general did not go out that 
evening, but gave Demetrius leave to do so. 

Demétrius profited by the permission, and went to the “‘ Red 
House.” 

There was much company at Gregory’s, and Demetrius was most 
welcome to the honourable society, for they knew that he ordinarily 
came with full pockets, and this time he did not fail to realise their 
expectations. 

Searcely had he arrived when he made the coins sound in the 
hollow of his hands, to the great envy of his companions, and 
Gregory, with a bottle of brandy in each hand, obeyed the well- 
known summons with the more alacrity knowing that Demetrius 
always yielded a double profit, in the quality of guest and the 
furnisher of means to others. 

Demetrius did not disappoint this double hope, and Gregory was 
invited to take part in the revél. : 

The conversation turned on slavery, and one of those unfortu- 
nates, who hardly had four days in the year to rest from their 
eternal labours, talked loudly of the happiness that Gregory enjoyed 
since he had obtained his freedom. 

‘¢ Bah!” said Demetrius, on whom the brandy had begun to take 
effect, “there are seme slaves that are more free than their 
masters !”? 

‘‘What do you mean?” asked Gregory, handing him another 
full glass. 

“‘] mean happier,” rejoined Demetrius, warmly. 

“ That is difficult to prove,’’ said Gregory, doubtingly. 

‘* Why so?” returned Demetrius. ‘‘ Our masters! Scarcely is one 
of them born when he is put into the hands of two or three pedants, 
the one French, the other German, the third, English; whether he 
like them or like them not, he must remain in their society till the 
age Of seventeen years, and must learn three barbarous languages, 
at the expense of our beautiful Russian tongue, which is some- 
times completely forgotten by the time the others are acquired. 
Ther, if he wish to be anybody at all, he must become a soldier. 
Well, if he be a sub-lieutenant, he is slave to the lieutenant ; if he 
be lieutenant, he is slave to the captain; if a captain, he is slave to 
the major: and so it goes on until you come to the emperor, who is 
slave, you will say, to nobody, but whom, one fine day, they sur- 
prise at table, at his walk or in his bed, and then they poison, 
poniard, or strangle him. If he become a civilian, it is much the 
same thing : he marries a wife, and does not love her; children 
come to him that he knows nothing of, but of whom he must take 
care ; he must, if poor, struggle incessantly to support his family ; 
if rich, to prevent himself from being robbed by his steward, and 
cheated by his tenants. A pretty life this! Whilst we—we are 
born, and that is the only pain we cost our mother; the rest con- 
cerns the master. It is he who nourishes us—it is he who chooses 
our calling, always easy enough to Jearn,’at least, if we be not 
quite brutes. Are we ill, his doctor attends us gratis, for it would 
be a loss to him if we were to die; are we well, we have our four 
meals a day, and a warm stove to sleep by at night; if we love, the 
master himself hastens our marriage, as the probable increase of 
our number is the better for him. In short, we have everything 
pide l Find me many great lords who are as happy as their 
slaves. 

“* Yes, yes,”’ answered Gregory, pouring him out another glass, 
** but after all you are not free.” 

‘* Free to do what ?’’ returned Demetrius. 

“Free to go where you will and when you will,” replied 
Gregory. 

‘Me? Iam free as air,’’ answered Demetrius. 

*€ You are a boaster!” retorted Gregory, a little piqued at the 
slight regard paid to his privileges. 

‘Free as air, I tell you,” continued Demetrius, ‘for I havea 
good master, and, above all, a good mistress,” he added, with a 
mysterious smile; ‘* I haye only to demand, and it is done,”’ 

‘© What is done?’’ vaiteratadt Gregory. ‘* If, after having got 
drunk here to-day, you asked to come back and get drunk here to- 
morrow,” he continued, not forgetting his own interest in his taunt 
to Demetrius, “if you asked that——” 

‘* 7 should obtain what I asked,” said the other, 

“What, you would obtain leave again to-morrow?” added 
Gregory, ene oa 

‘‘Aye,” returned the other, ‘‘to-morrow, the next day; every 
day, if I liked.” 

‘*The fact is, Demetrius is the young lady’s favourite,” said 
gnother of the count’s slaves who was present, and who was profit- 
ing by the liberality of his comrade. . | 

That’s all one,” continued Gregory, still addressing Demetrius, 
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“but, supposing they did grant you such leave, your money would 
soon fail you.” 

“ Never !” said Demetrius, swallowing another glass of brandy ; 
‘© money will never fail with Demetrius while there is a kopeck in 
my young lady’s purse.” , 

“‘T did not know she was so liberal,” replied Gregory, sharply. 

‘¢ Oh, you haveno memory,” rejoined Demetrius, for you know well 
that she does not reckon with her friends; witness the strokes of 
the knout.” 

““T do not wish to speak of that,” returned Gregory; “‘ of blows 
I know she is liberal enough, but her money is another thing, for I 
have never geen the colour of it.” : 

‘© Well, will you see the colour of mine?” said Demetrius, be- 
coming more and more. fuddled; ‘‘ there, then, there are kopecks, 
there are soro-kopecks; here are blue notes worth five rubles; 
here are red notes worth twenty-five ; and to-morrow, if you will, 
I shall show you white notes worth fifty. To the health of my 
Lady Vaninka !’ 

And he again 
brim. : : 

“ But money,” quoth the wily Gregory, goading on Demetrius 
tc be more communicative, ‘‘ does money make up for scorn ?” 

*¢ Scorn!” reiterated Demetrius, ‘‘ scorn! Who scornsme? Is it 
you, because you are free? Fine freedom! I would rather bea 
slave well kept, than a freeman starving.”’ 

‘©T mean the scorn of our masters,’’ replied Gregory. 

‘The scorn of our masters?” cried Demetrius. ‘‘ Ask Alexis, 
ask Daniel, there, if my lady scorns me.” | 

The two slaves, "who were both of the general’s household, de- 
clared tliat Demetrius must be in possession of some charm, for 
that he never was spoken to but asifhe werealord. 

‘¢ Because he is Annouschka’s brother,’ said Gregory, ‘‘ and 
Annouschka is the lady’s foster-sister.” 

The two slaves azreed in the possibility of that view of the case. 

“¢ Aye,” said Demetrius, carelessly, ‘‘it is either on that account 
or some other ; indeed, that is the fact.” : 

“Yes, but if your sister should die?” observed Gregory. 

“‘Ah! if my sister should die,” rejoined Demetrius, ‘it would 
be a pity, because she is a good girl—my sister’s health—but, if 
she shank die, that would make no difference; I am respected for 
myself. Some folks, however, respect me because they fear me. 
Phere !” 4 ) 

‘What, fear the Lord Demetrius?” cried Gregory, bursting 
into alaugh; ‘it follows, then, if the Lord Demetrius were weary of 
receiving orders, and were to give them, in his turn, the Lord De- 
metrius would be obeyed ?” | 

“* Perhaps,” replied the other. 

‘* He says perhaps!” repeated Gregory, laughing still louder: 
** he says perhaps ; did you hear him?” 

The two slayes answered in the affirmative, but they had drunk 
so much that a monosyllable each was all that they could utter. 

‘* Well, I will not say perhaps any more,” resumed Demetrius, 
*T will now say—for certain !” 

“‘ Ah, I should like much to see that,” said Gregory; “‘ I would 
give something to see that.”’  - 

‘‘ Well, send away those fellows who are drinking there,” re- 
turned Demetrius, ‘‘ and who are already drunk as swine, and you 
shall see for nothing.” 

“For nothing!” cried Gregory; “you jest. Do you think I 
give them drink for nothing ?” 

** Well, let us see,” replied Demetrius; ‘for how much might 
they drink your villanous brandy from this time until midnight, 
when you are obliged to shut up your house?” 

“Why, for not much less than twenty rubles,” said Gregory. 

“There are thirty, then,”’ rejoined Demetrius; ‘‘ turn them out 
and let us remain by ourselves,”’ 

** My friends,” resumed Gregory, addressing the guests alluded 
to, and at the same time taking out his watch, as if to note the 
honry“‘it is just upon midnight, and you know the governor’s 
order, therefore you must go.” 

(Zo be continued.) 


held out his glass, which Gregory filled to the 
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THE DOULLE EXECUTION. 


You heard about that old magician which 


CHAPTER LXXV.—(continued.) “ Why this. 
t : played the devil with Ivan?” 
Sharkey’s quick ear perceived the sounds of foot-falls. Ves.” . 


He put his finger to his nose, and winked most knowingly, ‘And you remember the pretty girl which he used asa 
at the same time he whispered, decoy duck to entice the king and then get into the palace?” 


“Werry clever they was, werry ; over the left, Supposes “Yes; jest so.” 
we didn’t hear ’em, eh, Nat.” “ And you also hearn o’ how they made a pretty round 


“Jest so,” says Nat; ‘any news out?” sum in gold and silver and diamonds?” 

“Yes, lots.” ‘Yes, and of the chap as they murdered.” 

‘How did you know as how they'd put me in here?” “*Zaetly ; but you don’t forget that when they had done 

“Oh, the ’prentices were talking about it ; they thought of | 4) they wanted to do they leaves the girl in the lurch ?” 
rescuing you, but, then, you know, says they, he is accused of “Jest so; that pretty young creature ; what’s her name ?” 
killing the old slopseller, and in that case they has nothing “Leonora Tempest,” the other said, with a great effort to 
to do with you.” pronounce the name correctly. 

“ Jest so; but then, Sharkey, as it comes to that, I think “ Werry good ; and what of her?” , 
that Nat Fathom can get along very well without them. ‘“ Old Jefferies cast her into prison without leave or license, 
Brought the tools?” or judge or jury or anything else.” 


“Yes, but afore I takes’em from under wy petticoats I'll “You don’t mean that ?” 
just whisper one secret in your ear,” “Yes, but I do, though; and he would rather loose a 


“What is that?” thousand gold pieces then have her escape,” 
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“Then he must have secured her well,” 

“ He has.” - 

“ Where?” 

‘“‘ Here,” 

“ Here 2” 

‘“‘ Yes, in this prison.” 

“The devil !” said Nat, 

“ No, not the devil, Nat, but a pretty girl, and I was think- 
ing, you know, that——” 

“ And so was I, that we might as well help her out of these 


_ disagreeable lodgings, and let the poor little bird have her 


freedom again.’ 

Well,” ’ said Nat, “‘ those are just my sentiments, and 2 will. 
help you.” 

‘‘ Sharkey, you're a true pal, and I always knowed it.” 

* And always will be, Nat.” 

“T knows that, Sharkey ; but where is this little divinity ? 
It ain’t likely we is agoing*to pull down all the place to find 
her.” 

“Not at all; it’s all easy enough,” ~ 

“ Where is she locked up?” 

“Tn a room in the governor’s house, just beside the old gate 
you were lugged through not many hours ago,” 

“Oh! ah! I knows it; but, then, you see, there are more 

watching that house than all the rest of the prison put 
together. 
true men !”’ 

While they thus conversed in whispers the sound of foot= 
steps was heard, 

Nat and Sharkey helped themselves liberally out of a a 
bottle, which Sharkey had brought in full of liquor. 


Fearful that the officers might disturb them ere they had 
completed their arrangements, Nat seized hold on to the 
various implements which Sharkey had brought concealed 
under his petticoats. 

These consisted of a dark lantern, a small steel crowbar 
about sixteen inches long, a chisel, a. pen ire Tat, and other 
housebreaking tools. 


How he had managed to conceal so many things about him — 


and yet escape detection seemed wonderful. 


As he produced the articles, one by one, fron under his 
petticoats Nat took them from him, quickly examined them, 
and, then, taking owt a brick or two from the back of the fire- 
erate, he hid them until such times as he wished to use them, 

“So far, so good,” said Nat, rnbbing his hands, 
light don't see me far enough from this quser old ee rm 
a liar, that’s all, Sharkey, my boy.” 


“That’s what I always thought of you, Nat,’’ said Sh - 
with an approving smile; “there ain’t many gaols- as can 
keep you long.” : 

** But about the outside, Sharkey ! (fed 

“Oh! that’ll be all right enough; when the old clock 
ticks the hour of twelve, you may be sure and sartin Sharkey 
ain’t far from the outside wall, Nat.” 

* “The rope and lead and all re 

“Jest so; and don't you forget the pretty little wench if 
you can help it.” 

‘Trust me,” said Nat, “and if any o’ them chaps comes 
across—the prison guards, I means—and says ‘Stop! halt 
there |’ why, I'll let’em haye a taste o’ the crowbar, that’s all |” 

‘‘ But I can do the thing better than that.” 

“* Tow ?” 

4. Why, haye a pistol and sword or two, and bring some pals 
along wi’ me; if that’s all.” 


“No pals, Sharkey, my boy ; the more you bring the worse 
for all parties, The old governor is a sharp old file, and ean 
smell a mouse like winkin; he never goes to hed without 
going the rounds himself, mind you,” 

f ae then, I’ll be there outside when the clock strikes 
welve.” 

‘Jest so; and bring a drop o” spirits with you, it'll be 
awful dry w rork boring holes through these walls.” 

“All right, and what I has to Bay weny particular, 
jest this much ——”’ 

“Come, old woman, time’s. up,” said: an officer, suddenly 
thrusting his head in,” 


Nat, is 


Never mind, sharia my lad, we must do it—like 


“TE day- 
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In a moment Sharkey resumed ae ole prays, and, imitated 
Nat’s mother to perfection, is 

“Yes, yes, sir, I'm a comin’, Tm a comin’: but sts welry, 
welry hard to part wi’ such a bootiful speciment of a dootiful 
son, which is the werry image of his dear departed parient, 
whose nose was as red as a full-blown rose in June, and——” 

“Aye, aye! true enough, old woman ; but we can’t let you 
remain here any longer, time’s up. The night-watch are just 
going on duty, so we must bundle all visitors out at once.” 

With a great show of affection, and with much kissing and 
hugging on both sides, Nat Fathom parted with his mother, 
who tottered forth to the cate mumbling and’ grumbling in 
high dudzéon at being thus unceremoniously parted from her 
most dutiful son. 

In half an hour afterwards Sharkey had changed his clothes, 
and was stretching his legs in an adjacent public-house en- 
joying himself. 

Nat blubbered a great deal at first, but finding that none 
of the officers were within hearing he sucked very vigorously 
at’ the skim bottle of spirits, and whistled and sang alter- 
nately until night should set in, in order that he might com- 
mence operations, — 


. 
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ESCAPE or WAT FATHOM FROM PRISON WITH “LEONORA 
TEMPESE— FEARFUL ENCOUNTER WITH THE GAOLERS. 


WHILE Nat lay upon the floor before the dying embers of his 
wood fite, he was visited by the officers of the night-watch. 
“Oh, there you are, eh, Nat ?” said one, with a grim smile. 
s Yes, here [ is, and as comfortable as you please.” - 
‘Tt seems Tike it, But there’s: no jmore fire allowed to- 
nigh remember.” WZ 






had better wrap rons up in “your " Blankets and 


rugs, you might catch cold.” 


‘Oh, how werry kind you is,” said Nat, with a broad gin. 

af Well, all I can say-is, the night will be ver ye cold, ae if 
you were to be taken ill, you know, why——” 

ff Us, then, I should perhaps cheat vee hangman, is that 
it, eh?” 

a“ Exactly, Nat. We shouldn’t like 5 cheat ourselves out 
of the pleasure of seeing you dangle from a tree.” 

“Or have my head chopped off, is that it?” 

“Yes, either way would satisfy the vulgar mob, you know, 
Nat, for there would be a vast crowd come to see you.” - 

ef Lor’, now, you don’t say so?” 

‘OF course ~ would, for r ‘must certainly say, Mr. 
ees that you are one of the: gveatest’ scoundrels un- 

un 
re Fest so,” said Nat ; 
it, eh ?” 

“ How miss it ?”’ 

“Why, I might take French leave, and——” 

‘“‘ Ah, no fear of that, Nat. We know you of old, so good. 
night,” said the officer, casting his eye tound the cell, “You 
have far more comfortable quarters than many in here, Nat, 
You wouldn't have been put in this snug room at all ‘except 
we were pretty full. To-morrow night, however, you will be 
put in a dark dungeon if you So with us,” 

“ You don't say so?” Aes) 

Yes, but I do; I heard the governor say so ‘this _very 
night. He wants to take great care of you, you know, a 
said the officer, smiling, 

‘“‘ How werry, werry kind 0’ him to think SO much about 
me, isn’t it ?” 

This was said with such a peculiar archness and avnery 
that the officer laughed right out, and left Nat alone to his 
reflections. 

* But it strikes me werry forcibly, ” said Nat, with a smile, 
mm the kind old governor won’t have me here to- morrow 
night.” . 

Hours passed and yet Nat could hear somebody sting a 
and moving through the stoné passages; — | 

Ten Was struck by the gaol clock, 


“but, then, perhaps, you might miss 
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“Two hours,” Nat thought, and immediately commenced 
to work, 

_ He lit his dark lantern and examined the locks of his 
prison door, | 

They were on the outside, and firmly bolted. 

Nat was just on the point of beginning to work upon the 
plaster and stone-work when he heard some one breathing 
very hard through the key hole. | ‘ 

_ Nat started back in alarm. 

“They haven’t got wind of it, surely 7” he thought, 

He listened to the hard suppressed breathing, 

“Friend ?” whispered Nat, | 

“No,” was the response, 

_ Nat bit his*lip with vexatién, and almost made the blood 
come. - O 
‘“Who are you?” whispered Nat, 

“ Nobody,” was the response, 

‘What do you want?” . 

“ What do yow want ?” was the answer. 

_. “To get out, to be sure,” said Nat; “leastways, if I can 
oe . ap ‘honestly without breaking more than one or two 
eads,”’ 

The person, whoever it was, chuckled through the key hole, 
and whispered, ; j 

“© Nat.” 

“Well?” . 

“You know what Z want ?” 

“What's that ?” 

“ Money.” 

“For what ?” 

** Silence.” 

“Oh, now I understand you, my most mysterious friend ; 
and how much will keep you quiet?” 9°) ' 

* Anything you like to give. 

“But I hayen’t got a farthing, onmy word. They’ye taken 
all I had.” 

“But you can owe it.” 

_“ Jest so ; but you ain’t the sort to trust.” 

“Yes I am, if you promise.” - 

“How much.” 

“ Five hundred, and no questions asked.” 

“ Jest so.” we 

“Well, it’s a bargain. In five minutes try the door,” 

“ All right,” said Nat; “but who the devil can it be I 
wonder ?” . rate 

_ He waited five minutes, and then. tried his cell-door. 

It was unlocked and unbarred. 

_ Nat at first thought he must be dreaming, but when he 

opened his cell door, and felt the cold air blow in his face he 

was satisfied that it was all reality, and that some mysterious 
person must have liberated him. 

In his stocking feet, and with the crow-bar in his hand, Nat 
Fathom crept along the ‘stone passages towards the door 
which admitted into the court-yard. irs on 

He was very cautious not to be perceived, and as he was 
about to enter the court-yard through this door, he was 
startled to hear the same mysterious voice say, - . 

. “Don’t forget the girl, if you are a man, Nat.” | 
Fathom felt the blood tingle on his cheek, and breathed. . 
“Don’t forget the girl?’? he mused, ‘“Qh-! now I under- 

stand ; but. how am I to get at her ?” | 

_ The night was quite dark, so that Nat very easily crept 
into the court-yard, and by sidling along the wall he came 
directly under the governor’s house. ns 

“Now I am safe,” he thought, .“ ‘The governor’s house 
forms an angle with the wall ; if I can only get up into one of 
the old-fashioned balconies, I must trust to luck for the rest.” 

was: he thus thonght, a corse hatsh voice said close to 
him.’ Liz. MOsrlicns J OF SIVFOUAIT es 

‘Who are you? Stand there !” ties 

Nat was almost horrified to find himself so close to one he 
did not know. —— | ote deg 
“Who and what are you ?”’ said the voice again, 


Tn an instant Nat Fathom perceived that it was one of the — 


prison-guards going his rounds. 
There was no time to be lost. 
Every second was of importance, 


~~ -* 
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With the agility of a wild pauther he jumped upon the 
guard, and with one blow of his iron bar felled the man to the 
earth, stunned, but not killed. 

While he leaned over his victim the prison clock struck 
twelve. 

The time had passed he knew not how, buat so quickl y' that 
he could scarce believe his senses, 

At that moment he heard Sharkey’s well-known whistle. 

“Tis he,” thought Nat. . True as steel, and punctual to a 
minute ; all is right.” 

He raised his head, and looking upward he saw the figure 
of a pale, fair girl in one of the balconics, 


“That must be the wench I was told about,” thought he, 
““T wonder if she has seen all ?” 

“ Who are you ?” Nat said, half aloud, “‘ Have you seen all ?” 

““T have.” 

“Who and what are you, a.friend or enemy? 
quickly, Iam a desperate man.” 

“Iam a prisoner here,” said the girl,in accents of deep 
distress. ‘Can you save me?” 

“Can I? Yes, my girl, andI will,” replied Nat, firmly 
clutching his iron bar. 

Without more words he clambered into the balcony like a 
cat. : 
“Now let me see the man who will dare harm you,” said 
Nat, kissing the half-astonished girl. | 

“ But how can we escape ; the doors are fastened on the 
outside ?”’ 

Nat Fathom at once tried the lock with more violence than 
prudence, but it resisted all his efforts. 

‘Then we must go by the way I came,” said Nat, glancing 
at the window. 

‘I fear I cannot,” replied Leonora, for it was she. 

“You must,” said Nat, grinning. 

He then tore several long strips from the carpet of her 
room, which he joined together till he had sufficient length to 
reach the ground outside the walls. 


Fastening the extemyore rope round her waist he first 
lowered her in safety to the garden of the house outside the 
walls, and*then leaped partly to the ground, swinging him- 
self by the carpet rope. ; 

The noise he made, although but slight, gave the alarm,to 
the guards within the walls. 

Lights were now seen moving in the room they had so 
recently quitted. id 

A man whose features Nat Fathom could not discern peered 
forth from the window, and at once perceived the method by 
which the fair prisoner had escaped. 

“ A rescue |—arrescue !” he shouted. “ Below there, cuards, 
ho! The prisoner has escaped !” 

The two fugitives hurried as swiftly as possible across the 
dark garden, and gained the gate, 


But ere they could unfasten it the door of the house opened, 
and a party of men rushed towards them, sword in hand, and 
with torches. 

One outstripped all the others, and in a few seconds had 
nearly reached the runaways. 

“Rascal! what are you doing here?” he exclaimed aloud 
in fiery wrath. 

*EHloping with:a lady,” replied Nat, coolly. 

Seeing that Nat Fathom was not a man easily. daunted, the 
pursuer drew his sword, and made a desperate lunge at him. 

Nat tripped up one of his pursuers, and secured his sword 
that fell to the ground. . | 

The heavy coat he wore saved Nat from ‘the treacherous 
blow. 

* Ah ! cowardly scoundrel !” he cried, springing furiously at 
the would-be assassin, ‘‘ you have failed, and that failure signs 
your own death-warrant.”’ 

is own sword leaped from its scabbard as he spoke, its 
point directed towards his foe. 

The fight was short though ferce, 

In less than five seconds the man Jay bleeding on the 
ground, | 

By this time other men had reached the spot. 

“What would you?” cried Nat,’ foaming with rage, as hig 
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sword described a circle in the air, warning them to keep ata 
distance. Cece 

‘“Who are you, who dare enter the goyernor’s mansion 1 
such a manner?” one replied. 

Nat laughed out aloud. 

“Dare is not the word, for I dare enter where I please. I 
am a man, and that is a title none of you can lay claim to !” 

“ We shall see !’”’ muttered the spokesman of the party. 

“But,” continued Nat Fathom, ‘let me ask, who are you 
who dare illtreat a defenceless, innocent girl, cowards and 
villains as you are ?”’ 

The men began to fancy that Nat Fathom was a coward, 
and that he wished to avoid fighting, 

They misunderstood his motives, however; he was only 
getting breathing time. 

They advanced suddenly towards him, but he had expectet 
their attack, 

Releasing his hold of Leonora’s waist, he placed himself on 
the defensive. 

Like an iron hailstorm their blades rattled against his 
but not a stroke touched him, 

There were four of them, and Nat Fathom had only his own, 
blade to depend on. 

The odds were fearfully against him, and splendid swords- 
man though he was, he felt himself scarcely equal to the 
task. 

Rapidly lowering his guard, he sent a straight thrust right 
into the stomach of one of his adversaries. . 

With a loud scream, the man fell bleeding on the gravel 
walk. : 

Three only remained, but even with this reduced number 
Nat Fathom knew that he was fearfully overmatched. 

But suddenly he received aid where least expected. 

During the conflict Leonora had been looking on with 
terror at the motions of her pursuers, though the combatants 
had been too busily engaged to note her actions. 

Just, however, as Nat, her protector, was beginning to grow 
weary, s#ie darted forward and caught up the rapier from the 
side of the man who was slain. . 

“Tum to me, cowards !” she cried. ‘“ We are now more 
evenly matched !” 

One of the assailants stared at her with surprise, and 
mechanically engaged with her, ~ 
} Slight knowledge of fencing had she, but it was not skill 
that enabled her to take part.in the combat. 

It was the bewilderment of the ruffian she attacked, and the 
fire of resolution that gleamed in her eyes. 

There was no mistaking their expression; they meant 
death. 

A few rapid passes, and her sword drank the ruffian’s heart’s 
blood, 

With a smothered groan he fell to the earth. 

j on of the others incautiously glanced towards him as he 
ell. 

It was his last glance, for in a moment Nat Fathom’s 
sword passed through his breast, and without a sigh he fell. 

There now remained but one, and he, after exchanging a 
few more thrusts, hastily started back, and then turning 
fled as swiftly as possible towards the house, 

But the victor did not follow him ; he was too busily en- 
gaged in opening the garden gate to take any notice of the 
flying ruffian, 

As he rushed through the gate with Leonora Tempest, he 
was met and challenged, 

‘Out of my path or die!” growled Nat, dashing forward. 

His anger turned to surprise and joy as he grasped the 
trusty hand of Sharkey. 

“ly, fly, Nat! Fly! The whole prison is alarmed and 
aroused! Fly, or all is lost |” 
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CHAPTER LXXVII, 
FIGHT BETWEEN IVAN AND DARBY—TIMELY ARRIVAL OF 
BLUE-JACKEL AND RED-JACKET—DESPERATE CONPLICT— 
DEFEAT AND CAPTURE OF IVAN, 7 


WHEN Ivan, furious and half crazy with drink, rushed out of 


the tap-room of the “ Rayen,” sword in hand, and bent on ex- | 
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wminating all against whom he might stumble, he néyer 

pasa areeted of the character of the youth for whom 
in search, | 

tigi oe all the ins and outs of the narrow, dark, and 

filthy lanes and alley ways of the Forge. ; 

With glaring eyes and teeth gritting horribly im rage, ae 
rushed forth like an escaped maniac. 

Those who had followed him were left far behind, nor could 
they tell in which direction the bold ruffian had fled. | 

Ivan had not gone far, however, and was still running with 
all his might, filled with blind rage, when all at once he 
stumbled over some object, and fell with great violence among 
the mud and slush, 

“Damnation !” he roared. * 

A quiet laugh was the only response to his groans and 
CmT8es, 

Who it was Ivan did not know, nor could he imagine. 

It sounded very much like the voice of him who had thrown 
him go violently in the tap-room, but he could not tell for cer- 
tain. 

The worst of it was, that,in his fall, Ivan’s sword had 
whirled out of his hand, and, striking the hard stones, had 
broken close up to the hilt. : 

In pain and anger, he, for a moment, remained where he 
was, almost stunned with his fall. 

“Who and what are ye,” Ivan growled, “cowards as ye 
are?” 

“No coward, Ivan,” the voice answered, “but one who hates 
you bitterly.” 

“ Ah!” said the ruffian, “am I, then, entrapped ?” 

“No, Ivan, you are not entrapped, but you are caught.” 

“Caught ?” : 

“Aye, caught!” — 

“What mean ye ?” 

“Why, this, You are now far away from your murderous 
band, and will have to meet me single-handed.’ 


\ “Meet you? Who are you ?” 

“Not near so big or burly as the King of the Forge; yet, 
by my faith, a heart that fears not to encounter even as great 
a villain as thou art.” 

“Thy name, bold, rash youth ?” 

“ My name is Darby !” 

“ Darby ?” 

“Yes, Darby, Harry Percy’s groom.” — 

“ What would you with me ?” 

“ Satisfaction—nersonal satisfaction for what you have done 
to me and mine.” 

“Then what have I done to thee? Surely, such a stripling 
as thou, art mad to seek me out here in the Forge, where scores 
of men are at my beck and call.” 

“That I know, Ivan; but let me tell thee, this encounter is 
an ea of ows, not of the Forgers, Alarm them not on your 
peril !” 

“Ha! I smell treachery in the Forge, rash youth !” 

‘Nay, Ivan, treachery is not intended, But, I tell thee 
again, you have the choice of two things.” | 

“ Of two things? What mean ye?” 

“ Hither to fight me or surrender yourself into the hands of 
justice.” . 

At these words Ivan laughed right out. 

“What am I dreaming,” he said, “that a beardless youth 
should dare thus insult me by speaking of personal combat or 
of judicial arrest? TF oolish youth, get thee gone ; thou must 
be mad. You know me not, nor dream of the vast power I wield 
here, Remember I am King of the Forge.” 


‘Nay, Ivan, vain boasting is lost on me. We know who 
and what you are, Your doings in the Palace, with old 
Dreadnought, are not unknown to the London Apprentices, 
and to me.” ity len 

“ Ab | say you so 2” . 

‘Nor are we ignorant of your assault on Percy House.” 

‘‘Go on, I hear,” said Ivan, now getting more enraged than 
ever, ‘! What else ?—what more has Ivan done? Ha! ha! 
And a youth comes to arrest me! Ha, ha! Was there ever 
such a fool ?” 

‘Not such a one as thou, Iyan, for you must have been 
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not only an idiot, but a knave to kill old Michael, the cloth- 
worker.” 

“It’s a lie |” 

“No lie, Ivan, nor is it one when J tell thee to thy teeth 
that you perjured yourself before Judge Jefferies, and swore 
Will Winter’s life away.” 

“Fool! liar!” said Iyan, rushing towards Darby, who 
now for the first time emerged from the dark shadows of a 
tall old house. 

When Ivan saw the bold youth, however, step forth to 
meet him, sword in hand, he recoiled like a timid hound, 

“Oh, for a sword !” said Ivan, recoiling before him. 

‘‘ Nay, think not for a moment, Ivan,” said Darby, bravely, 
“that I would take any unjust advantage, even of such a 
ruffian as you. I came here to seize you and take you before 
a just judge for trial, or, failing that, will leave you a lifeless 
corpse in this dirty lane, Are you armed?” 

Tam not.” .. 

“Then know, Ivan, as there is but one sword between us, 
we will settle it without.” 

Darby was about to put away his sword, and was at that 
moment actually tucking up his sleeves to decide the combat 
by the force of his own brawny arm, when Ivan, perceiving 
that he was off his guard, picked up his own sword blade 
very stealthily, and wrapping a handkerchief round his arm 
and hand, approached Darby like a cat. 

Darby would have been taken by surprise, for he never 
expected such treachery on Ivan’s part, 

A voice warned him, and said, 

“‘ Look out, Darby, he has got his sword blade in hand !” 

With a bitter curse on those who had detected his act of 
cunning, Ivan rushed suddenly on Darby. 

Darby, however, though not quite prepared for such a 
sudden onslaught, ducked his head so low that he passed 
under Iyan’s right arm, 

In another instant Darby stood before his enemy, sword in 


hand. 


“We have met at last, Ivan,” he said, “and if I fall I shall 
not regret having shed my blood in defence of Jessie and 
Lady Laura.” 

‘‘ What is Jessie to thee?” fumed Ivan. 

“All the world to me, ruffian as thou art. I love her, 
and have loved-her with all my heart for years; and as for 
Lady Laura——” 

“Laura?” said Ivan. ‘I have sworn she shall be mine! 
I will have her and possess her, though opposed to ten thou- 
sand fiends ! | 

“Then would a demon possess an angel,” said Darby. 
But come on, your time has come.” 

“Not yet,” said a voice close behind Darby. 

Darby turned round, and to his horror he beheld Andy and 
another of the Forgers. 

Before he could defend himself he was struck to the 


ground by a club in the hands of Andy, 


With a loud laugh Ivan rushed at the prostrate youth, and 
would have shed his heart's blood on the spot. 

Ivan, Andy, and the burly butcher of the Forge, for such 
they were, thought that all was now over. 

They were much mistaken, for in a moment assistance ar- 
rived from an unexpected quarter. 

With an awful oath Blue-Jacket and Red-Jacket dashed in 
between Darby and his enemies. 

For a moment Ivan and his friends were astounded. 

The elegantly dressed strangers who so boldly opposed 
them looked as if they had but just stepped out of some gay 
and fashionable dancing saloon, so neatly and beautifully 
were they attired. | 

With long bright swords they protected the slowly recover- 
ing Darby, but as they wore masks Ivan and his friends could 


not tell who or what they were. 


‘©Who are these tinselled gentlemen?” said Ivan, with a 
scornful laugh, “that dare thus intrude in a fair and honest 
duel ?” | 

"Fair and honest duel?” said Blue-Jacket, with contempt 
and scorn. ‘As far as Darby was concerned it would have 
been one, but, treacherous villains as you are, you would have 
murdered him in cold blood,” 
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“Then who are you? Are you gay galtants of the Court, 
come to visit the women of the Forge, or come you to invite 
the King of the Forge to some fashionable dance in the west 
quarters of the town?” . 

This was said with so much bitter Sarcasm, that Blue- 
Jacket almost foamed with rage as he replied, ; 

“We came here to see you arrested as a blood-dyed scoun- 
drel, or like a man to defend yourself against the youth you 
have so much injured and outraged.” 

“Say you so?” 

_ ‘Yes, and had you fought as a man, we would not have 
interfered ; but now, Ivan, you and your friends have no 
caenss mer escape. You must fight, and, moreover, fight ws !” 

‘ ou 7 

‘Yes, us!” 

“T should know that voice, but where I cannot say.” 

“Then, know you now,” said Blue-Jacket, throwing off his 
mask. ‘‘ Here is Blue-Jacket before you, and defies you! 
He brands you as a Villain and a coward! IE you are not a 
craven-hearted cur, advance.” 

Ivan and his two companions were completely taken aback. 

Before they could consult together, even before they had 
time to consider what to do, Blue-Jacket and Ked-Jacket 
dashed at their foes with fearful fury. 

Darby was almost too weak to take part in the conflict, but 
he rose up like a man who has been refreshed from sleep, and 
assailed the burly butcher of the Forge. 

The clink of swords lasted for some minutes without result. 

By an unexpected stroke, however, Blue-Jacket slashed 
Ivan in the thigh. 

He groaned aloud in agony and swore most dreadful oaths. 

Blue-Jacket only laughed and repeated the stroke again 
and again. 

“Surrender, villain!” he said. “Surrender or die 1” 

Ivan fell and still fought on on his knee, 

Red-Jacket and Andy were unequally matched. 

Andy was much the bigger and more powerful of the two, 
and, had it not been for Red-Jacket’s cleverness, his head 
would have been crushed by Andy’s powerful blows, but Red- 
Jacket parried them cleverly, and shunned rather than sought 
the furious attacks of his opponent. 

Darby made short work of the burly butcher, for, in a few 
moments, he disarmed him, and the scoundrel stood before 
the gallant groom almost defenceless, 

Not to appear cowardly Darby put away his sword, and 
rushed at his enemy with his clenched fists. 

The fight between these two was furious but not so dan- 
gerous to life and limb as that which was going on between 
the Fly-by-Nights and Ivan and Andy, 

With well-timed and many powerful blows Darby almost 
smashed the ugly features of his burly antagonist. 

Coward as he was he dared not stay to finish the fight, for 
when he saw Ivan upon his knees he lost courage, and fled 
like a cur. 

This was what Darby least of all desired, for he feared that 
the cowardly butcher might raise an alarm in the Forge, and 
thus frustrate all their designs upon Ivan. 

‘Quick! quick!” said Darby, .“ kill or secure them, or all 
is lost; the butcher has escaped me, in a moment the alarm 
will be raised and we are lost.” 

‘« Surrender !” said Blue-Jacket to Ivan. 

“Never !”” was the stern reply of that fierce chief. 

“Ficht on! fight on!” said Andy, “help wilt be here in 4 
moment. The alarm is already raised; the Forgers are up 
and in arms,” 

Ere he could finish his sentence Red-Jacket’s sword had 
pierced his breast, and he fell upon his face with a loud groan. 

In an instant, perceiving that Andy had fallen, Ivan fell 
upon his face exhausted from weakness and loss of biood. 

As quick as thought Blue-Jacket, Red-Jacket and Darby 
seized the body of Ivan and bore him away towards the river. 

Had they hesitated a single moment longer all would have 
been lost, and they themselves would have falien victims to 
the fury of the Forgers, who were now heard on ail sides 
rushing to the réscue with swords and clubs, and links and 
lamps. 

«This way! this way!” said Darby, leading towards the 
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river, followed by Blue: Jacket and Red-Jacket, who bore the 
insensible body of Ivan between them, ~ ‘‘ This way ! this- 
way!” he said; “the boat is in readiness, and in the care of 
several watermen’s apprentiees. 
or we are lost! The Forgers are up in arms, and have dis- 

covered us, One more street to traverse and all is safe. 
Quick, quick, for your lives! the band of ruffians have entered 
the street, and are now at your heels. Quick, quick! or we 
are lost ea 


CHAPTER: LXXVIII, 


NAT PATHOM’S PURSUERS ON THE WRONG SCENT—SHARKEY © 


CAPTURED AND SENT TO PRISON, AND HOW HE MANAGED 
TO ESCAPE, 


Wuern Nat Fathom found that the stranger who so suddenly - 


confronted him in the governor’s garden was none other than 
Sharkey he felt delighted.: 

“Got the girl, Nat?” 

“ce Yes. re) 

‘‘ Bravo, old pal !” 

“For Heaven’s sake take her, Sharkey, Iam so done up I 
can scarcely move one leg before another,” 

“But you must, Nat,” 

“Why so?” | 

“Because, if ’m not mistaken, all the gaol is alarmed and 
they will be after us on horse or otherwise in less than two 
“mainutes,” 

* The devil!” growled Nat. 

True as fate, Nat. I hear ’em now.” 

‘Have you got a horse ?” 

“Yes, two.” 

‘“That’s the trick, old pal ; then we are all right as nine- 
pence. But what shall we do for a third, Sharkey ?” 

*“Do without one.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“You neyer mind ; the two horses are standing under the 
shadow of yonder hedge, so if you take my: advice, Nat, you'll 
be off at once.” 

While Sharkey spoke thus the gaol gates were thrown wide 
open, and a large body of officers‘ rushed out well armed. 

Quick, Nat, “quick ! !” said Snarkey, ‘‘ There ain’t a moment 
to lose.” 

With much difficulty Sharkey forced Nat along to the horse 
that stood in waiting, and in a few moments he had the 
great pleasure to see the rescued girl and her deliverer mount 
and gallop away at full speed. 

“That’s just what I wanted,” said Sharkey. “And now 
I'll stop the officers and delay them as much as I can.” 

So saying, Sharkey turned down the road towards the gaol, 
and began to. whistle on unconcernedly as if he knew nothing 
at all about the matter. 
bs Iie had net gone many yards when the officers perceived 

im. 

They raised a loud shout of triumph. 

‘* Here he is !—here he is |” : 

“ Found !—found !” 

“ Hurrah !—bravo !” 

‘*This way !—this way |” 

“We've got him |!—we’ve got him |” 

Sucao were the shouts raised on every hand, 

‘ Surrender !—surrender !” some cried, long before they 
came within fifty yards of Sharkey. 

“Shoot him 1!—shoot him, if he resists!” eried others, 
running forward towards him in a very hasty and boisterous 
manner. 

: aa t spaxe him !—don’t spare him ! 
na ” 

“Tt's Nat Iathom, hold him fast 1” 

Just as Sharkey had supposed, the officers imagined for a 


He’s a great or 


f 


This way ; quick, this way,- 


moment that.they had really captured the runaway. prisoner. — 
Instead, of going further in their search, therefore, they ’ 
turned round, and all ran towards Sharkey, who stood stock 


still in the middle of the road, 


Some of the officers, not for a moment doubting that it 


really was Nat Fathom, and knowing him to be a VERY des- 


perate man, appeared afraid to approach him, 
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In their fright and cowardice they levelled their muskets 
and pistols, and fired. 

Sharkey perceived their intentions, 
ground groaning. | 

The volley of shot passed over him harmlessly ; ; but he pre- 
tended to be grievously wounded, and moaned and groaned 
loudl 

The of officers rushed upon him with a loud shout of j joy and 
triumph. 

“We've got him !—we’ve got him !” . 

«This way !—this way Ye | 

“ Here he is, dead asa door nail,” said the officers, crowding 
around him, 

“ Well, you'll excuse me, ‘gents, but I thinks as now all on 
ye are werry much much mistaken.” . 

“ Not dead ?” said several. ~~ 

‘ Not wounded?” others exclaimed. 

“ No ; not dead nor wounded neither,” said Sharkey, ‘te 
ing on his back and looking around him with a very comical 
expression of face; “(and more nor that, gents, I should feel 
werry sorry indeed if I was.; but, then, you see, I isn’t.” 

“ But we have got you, ‘at all events, you black- looking 
rascal.” 

“Got him? Got who ?” said Sharkey, robbing his eyes. 
“ You is werry compl imental, it strikes me.” © 

“ But you are the runaway, ‘at all events,” said one, 

‘The what?” 

“The runaway.” 

“That ain’t my name.” 

“ But Nat Fathom is,” 

‘‘ Nat Fathom ?” 

«“ Aye, Nat Fathom ; it’s no use of you HYIP, to gammon 
us, my sharp fellow, clever as you are.” 

“Nat Fathom? Why I never heard of him.” 

“ You lie!” said the chief officer. “We'll hive no more of 
your d——d humbug, so jump up and cr wl t> the gaol.” 

“But what have Z done?” said Shark y, w 
cence in the world. “Tain’t Nat Fathom cr N xt anything else. 
Never heard of him in all my life ; on my sol I never did. 2 

“T think there must be some mistake here, sir,” said one of 
the night watch to the chief officer. 

« And L thinks so too,” said Sharkey. “You can search me, 
or do anything you like ; but, onthe word of a good and true 
gentleman, an which Li is, I can assure you I’m an honest chap, 
as honest as ever-was born’d.”  . 

“Ah! that’s what you say; but if you haven't | a ‘thiel’s 
face I’m not an officer, that’s lew 

“This fellow is not the one we are in search, ” ‘said one, 
speaking to the chief officer. 

“Tt may be so; but these famous scoundrels Have so many — 
disguises that we must not belieye this vagabond even on his 
oath. Take him to the gaol, and Jet him be examined.” 

“And shall we continue in the search, sir?’ — 

“Yes,” said the chief officer. 

ob Search, sir, search ?”’ said Sharkey, reflecting a moment, 
‘Has any one escaped out of the gaol ?” 

“Yes, Wave you seen anybody on the road ” | 

‘ “Me?” said Sharkey, all the time délaying the re in 
the pursuit until Nat Fathom had got far away. “Me, six ay 

‘Yeu yOu.” 

rs Well, if you describe the party then I site tell whether 
I ave or not, for I pate seen a good many on this road to- 
nig t ” 5 

“ Well, then, have you geen Nat Fathom ui 

“How was he dressed, six?” _ 

“Why, like aya abond,” said the chief ‘officer, : 
thief ! a cut-throa ‘vagabond eo 

“ Oh, yes; I thinks ‘T saw one, not more than half’ an hour 


aud dropped to the 


He Like a- 


“ago, go towards London on foot,” said Sharkey, pointing in | 


the direction taken by Nat and the girl. , 
‘ To Peres on foot, and ony ‘half an hout Since, you 
BBN Dae fad 2 tet. shod sO 
“ And with a young woman?” ., . 
“Oh! that makes all the difference,” said Sharkey, 


Re oes it, fool?” 
hy, ue way, mister, If you is TMP for a RGAP with, 


ay ta 0) ti 


th all the inno- ~ 
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a girl, all I can say is that I can swear I saw the werry 


parties you is lookin’ arter !’’ 
*f Ah |” 
_ *¥es, upon my soul !” 
“ Where ?” | bi 
“ Where ?” said one and another, in great haste. 
- “Why, now I comes to think on it,” said Sharkey, scratch- 
ing his head, “now I comes to’think on it, I saw the werry 
parties not many minutes since, and I’m sure I isn’t mistaken. 
A wagabond-looking chap I thinks you said?” 
_ “Yes, yes, fool! Quick !” 
“Anda werry purty-looking girl?” ., 
“‘ Yes, yes:;, make haste, or I'll crack your head, fool !” said 
the chief officer, in wrathful impatience, flourishing a stout 
oak stick over Sharkey’s head, ) 
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‘¢ Come, none o? that,” said Sharkey, witha motion of,fear, 
‘‘ None o’ that, or I can’t tell you nought-about it, mind ye,”’ 

‘Well, go on, then, stupid ass !" 

“Well, I was—” 

‘* Well, do, instantly.” 

Sharkey coughed once or twice, and said, 

“The girl was——”’ 

“Yes; well, what?” 

* Abont seventeen years of age, wasn’t she?” 

“Damnation! Drag him along to gaol!” 

“ Stay a bit, governor, I was going to say that——”, 
_ “On the road to London. after ’em,” said the chief officer, 
in a great passion. 


(To be continued.) 





THE RED HOUSE AT ST, PETERSBURGH. 


(Concluded from page 152.) | 
—+— 


The Russians, accustomed to passive’ obedience, retired without 
a murmur, and Gregory, Demetrius, and ‘the two other slaves of 
- the general were alone. x AGE “TIA AE 238 
_ | “Well, we are alone,” said Gregory; “what'do you mean - 
So eholad vor: | 3 
“ Why, what would you say,”’ replied Demetrius, ‘‘if, in spite of 
_ the late hour, in spite of the cold, and, although we are only slaves, 
my lady should quit her father’s hotel, and come here to drink our 


familiar tone of their noble visitor, and they emptied their glasses 
at a single draught. 

Vaninka immediately poured out a second bumper-for each, and 
then, placing the bottle on the table, she invited them to help 
themse!ves to the remainder, and not to mind her, as she and An- 
nouschka would sit by the stove until the storm Avere over. 

Gregory endeavoured to rise, for the purpose of placing stools 
near the stove, but whether it was that he was completely drunk, 
or that some strong narcotie-had been mixed with the brandy ad- 


healths 2?” , 


“<T should say that you ought to profit by it,” returned Gregory 


shrugging his shoulders; ‘‘ but tell her,” he continued, banter- 
ingly, ‘to bring a bottle of brandy with her; there is probably 


_ better in the General’s cellar than in mine.” i 


_. “Phere is better,” replied Demetrius, with the manner of a man 
who is perfectly sure of the truth..of; what he,says, “and’she shall 


- bring you a bottle to convince you.” 
“You are a fool,” said Gregory.) - | 
“Fe is a fool,” repeated the two slaves, mechanically... 
“Ah! am Ja fool?” cried Demetrius; ‘ well, will you bet?” . 
“What will you bet?” inquired Gregory, 


“<Two hundred rubles against a year’s drinking here at my own 


discretion,” returned Demetrius. 
“Tone!” exclaimed Gregory. 


ministered by Vaninka, he fell back upon the bench, ezsaying, but 
in vain, to stammer out an excuse. 

“Never mind, never mind,” said Vaninka; ‘do not: disturb 
yourselves. Drink, my friends, drink.” ; 

The revellers profited by this permission, and each emptied the 
eontents of the ¢lass which he fownd before him. 

Searcely had Gregory drained his, when he fell forward on ‘tlie 
table, and presently sunk under it upon the floor. 

‘© Good,”? said Vaninka, in a low voice'to her attendant, ‘* the 
opium has done its work.” 

‘But what do you now intend to do ?”’ inquired Annouselila. 

«© You will see presently,” replied her mistress. 

The two slaves were not slow in following the example of the 
master of the house, and fell, in their turn, ‘side by side upon the 
ground. ; 


The two betters shook hands, and the affair was concluded. 
_ Then, with a confidence that quite confounded the witnesses of 
this strange scene, Demetrius took his furred cloak, which he had 
spread nea the stove to dry, wrapped himself in it, and went away. 
_ In half an hour he re-appeared. 
‘ Well?” cried Gregory and the two slayes, simultaneously. 
_ “ She follows me,”’ said Demetrius, coolly, i 


™ " 
rhea = ' : 


_ The three drinkers looked at each other in astonishment, but 


Demetrius was the last that remained, struggling to keep himself 
awake, and endeavouring to sing a bacchanalian sone ; but soon 
his tongue refused its office, his eyes closed in spite of his efforts to 
keep them open, and, while seeking the tune that fled from him, 
and muttering words he could nof pronounce, he fell, in a state of 
utter insensibility, by the side of his comrades. 

Vaninka inimediately rose, and looked on them with fixed and 
flashing: eyes. Bae, 

She called them one after another by their names, but without 

“receiving any reply; and then, clapping her’ liands exultingly, 

‘©The moment is arrived!” she eried, in joyous accents; and, 
hastening to the bottom of the room four times in suceession, she 
took up, at each visit, an armfal ‘of straw, which she deposited in 
the several’corners, then, drawing a flaming branch of the fir-tree 
-from the stove, she set fire ‘successively to the four lieaps of the 
combustible material placed in the manner just deséribed. 

‘OWhat ‘are you doing?’ cried Annouschka, in the greatest 
terror, and endeavouring to stop her hand. : 

o- &©T am about to bury our secret beneath the ashes of thishonse,” , 


emetrius returned quietly to his place in the midst of them : and, 
‘filling a fresh bumper, and raising, his glass, “My lady’s health,’ 
he added; “it is, the least. we ean do for ber complaisance in 
_coming tojoin us in so cold a night, and when the snow fats. so , 
leavily.”” ths 
Ce uchin. 2 said a voice without, ‘knock at that door,.and 
“ask Gregory if he has not some of our people with him.”?! : 
Gregory and the two slaves looked at each other in a state bor- 
dering upon stupefaction ; they had reeognised the voice of Vaninka. 
“As for Demetrius, he threw himself back in his chair with an air of 
ridiculous importance. fe f am abc 
the door, and the revellers conld see that the replied Vaninka. : 
e Aaeischbs oe said, descended heavily. ; ‘* But my brother! “my poor brother!” ‘exclaimed the young 
b . . . 
‘ ? sai irl, ‘“‘there is my brother, and irl. ; 
cae nea eri he young. Sits Z : Bre Your brother isa wretch who would have betrayed us,” said 
Vaninka then entered. | Vaninka, “and we are lost if we do not destroy him.” _ 
<¢ My friend,”’ said she, with a strange smile, ‘‘ I have been told “Oh, my brother! my poor brother !” reiterated the eirl: 
that you have been drinking my, health, and I come to bring you “You can die with’ him, said’ Vaninka, accompanying this 
something that will enable you a drink it again. Here is a bottle proposition with a smile, which showed ‘that she would not’ have 
of old French Lhe, which I have chosen for you from the best in | ‘been sorry had ‘Annousehka carried her sisterly love’ to that ex- 
’s cellar. Let me fill your glasses.” tremity. A es fe ry 
pte ani the two slaves obeyed with the slowness and hesita- “ But the house is on fite, madam! the house is on fire!” ex- 
tion of astonishment, while Demetrius advanced his glass with the | claimed the terrified attendant. , : | 
most perfect effrontery. | . ‘Let us go, then,” resumed Vaninka; and, drawing away the 
Vaninka filled them herself to the brim, and, as they hesitated | weeping girl, stie locked the door, and’ threw the key as far as slic 
to drink, she added, iP> could into the snow. | , wea 
Lt. Come to my health, my friends.” ‘©Tn the name of heaven, let us retnri’ quickly, eri 1 -An- 
es Hurrali 1 cried the revellersy ré-assured by the gentle and | nouschka. “ Oh, I cannot look upon this frigtitfal sight! 
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<‘ Let us stay, on the contrary,” said Vaninka, holding back her 
attendant by the wrist with an almost masculine grasp; ‘‘ let us 
remain until that house fall in upon them, so that we may be 
certain not one of them can escape.” 

“‘Oh, my God!” cried Annouschka, ‘‘have pity on my poor 
brother, whom Death hurries thus unprepared into thy presence !” 

‘© Yes, yes, pray; that is good,” said Vaninka; ‘‘for it is their 
bodies that I would destroy, not their souls. 

And shestood motionless, with her arms crossed, g'azing: intently 
on the flames of the hurning house, while her attendant knelt and 

rayed. 
: The conflagration did not last long. The house was of wood, the 
chinks being stopped with tow, as in the dwellings of all the Russian 
peasariry ; £0 that the flames burst forth from the four corners at 
once, and, excited by the violence of the storm, left nothing after 
the lapse of a few minutes but an immense funeral pile. 

Vaninka followed with an ardent eye the progress of the des- 
troying element, trembling in the constant expectation of seeing the 
spectre of some half-burnt victim rush from amidst the flames. 

At last the roof fellin, and Vaninka, relieved ofall fear, then re- 
traced her way to the general’s house, into which, favoured by the 
capacity that Annouschka possessed of going out and in at all 
hours either of the day or night, the two females entered without 
being seen. 


The next day, the news of the burning of the “‘ Red House ” was’ 


received throughout St. Petersburg. | 

Four balf-consumed corpses were dug from the ruins; and, as 
three of the general’s slaves Were missing, no doubt was entertained 
but that three of the bodies in question, which were too much dis- 
figured te be individually identified, were those of Demetrius, 
Daniel, and Alexis; as,to the fourth, it was certainly that of 
Gregory. : . 

The cause of the fire, however, remained a secret to everybody. 

The house was isolated, and the snow-drift was so violent, that no 
one had met the two females on the deserted road. Vaninka was 
sure of her attendant; her secret, then, had died with Demetrius. 

But now remorse took tle place of fear. 

The young girl, so inflexible in the execution of the deed, quailed 
before its remembrance ; and it seemed to her that by reposing the 
secret of her crime in the bosom of a priest, she would be relieved of. 
her frightfal burden. 

She resorted, therefore, to an ecclesiastie highly, respected for his 
piety and charity, and related to him, under the seal of confession, 
all that had passed. 

The priest was horror-struck at the recital. 

Divine mercy is without bounds, but human forgiveness has its 
limits. The priest refused Vaninka the absolution sbe solicited. 

Such refusal was terrible, for it banished her from the holy table; 
and this would be remarked, as it could only be attributed to some 
unheard-of fault, or some crime unknown. Vaninka fell at the feet 
of the priest, and in the name of her father, upon whom her shame 
would heap dishonour, supplicated him to mitigate the rigour of his 
sentence. 

The priest reflected profoundly, and at length thought he had 
found the means of preventing such consequences; this was, that 
Vaninka should approach the holy table with the other young 
maidens, the priest stepping before her as he did before the others, 
but only saying to her, ‘‘ Pray and weep ;” and the persons present, 
deceived by these demonstrations, would believe that she, like her 
companions, had received the sacrament. 

This was all that Vaninka could obtain. 

This confession took place towards the seventh hour of the 
evening; and the solitude of the church, joined to the obscurity of 
night, had even heightened its frightful character. The priest re- 
turned home, pale and trembling; his wife, Elizabeth, waited for 
him alone, having put her little daughter Arina, who was eight 
years old, to bed in an adjoining chamber. 

On perceiving her husband, the woman uttered a cry of terror, so 
changed and haggard was his appearance. 

He endeavoured to re-assure her, but the trembling of his voice 
only served to augment her fears. 

She wished to know the cause of his emotion, but he refused to 
ell her. 

Elizabeth had heard on the previous evening of the illness of her 
mother, and she thought her husband had received some bad news. 
Besides, the day was Monday, which is considered unlucky by the 
Russians; in going out in the morning she had met a man in 
mourning ; and these constituted too strong an union of presages 
not to announce a misfortune. She accordingly burst, into tears, 
crying, 

**My mother is dead !” 

The priest in vain strove to comfort her by affirming that his 
trouble did not proceed from that; the poor woman, pre-oceupied 
by this single idea, could only answer all his protestations by the 
continual ery, ‘* My mother is dead!” 


Pray, I permit you.” © 


follow.” 
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; 

At last, however, in order to bring her to reason, he acknowledged 
that his emotion proceeded from the recital of a crime which he had 
just heard in the confessional. But Elizabeth shook her head ; it 
was an artifice, she said, to conceal from her the misfortune she had, 
heard; and, instead of calming herself, she became more violent. 
Her tears ceased, and were succeeded by strong hysterics; until the 
priest, thus painfully clrcumstanced, made her swear to keep the 
secret—and the sanctity of the confessional was violated. 

The little Arina was awakened by the first ery of her mother 5 
and, restless, and curious to know what was passing between her 
parents, she got up, listened at the door, and heard all. — | 

The day of communion arrived; the church of St. Simeon was 
crowded with the faithful; and Vaninka was kneeling before the 
balustrade of the choir ; behind her were her father and his aide-de- 
camp, and behind them were their domestics. 


Arina was also in the church, with her mother. The eurious child 
wished to see Vaninka, whose name she had heard pronounced on that 
terrible night when her father failed in performing the most sacred 
duty imposed on a priest. While her mother was praying, there- 
fore, she quitted her chair, and glided amongst the communicants 
almost as far as the balustrade. Arrived there, she was stopped by 


the group of the general’s domestics. 


But Arina had not come so far to be so easily defeated in her object. 
She endeavoured to pass between them ; they opposed her; she per- 
sisted, and one of them repulsed her with such brutal roughness 
that the child was thrown backwards, her head striking against a 
brick in her fall. She got up, with her head bleeding ; and, smart- 


ing under the infliction, exclaimed, in the exasperation of the 
moment, 


‘¢ You are very proud for aslave! Is it because you belong to the 
ereat lady that burnt the ‘ RedsHonse?’” pare yg 

These words, pronounced in a loud voice, and in the midst of the 
silence which preceded the sacred ceremony, were heard by every- 
body present. i ee 

They were answered by a thrilling shriek. Vaninka had fainted. 

The next day the general was at the feet of Panl the First, and 
related to him, as to his emperor and judge, all this long and 
terrible history, which Vaninka, crushed under the long struggle 
she had sustained, had revealed to him during the night that had 
followed the scene in the church. yh | fue 

The emperor, after this strange avowal, remained thoughtful for 
an instant ; and then, raising himself from the easy chair in which 
he had reclined during the narration of the unfortunate father, he 
went to a bureau, and wrote the following decision:—) © | yon 


“‘The priest, haying violated that which ought to remain in- 
violable, namely, the secrets of the confessional, will be exiled to 
Siberia, and deprived of his priest’s office. His wife will accompany 
him; she is guilty in not having respected the character of a 
minister of the altar. The little girl will not quit her parents. 
Annouschka, the femme-de-chambre, will likewise go to Siberia, for 
not having made known to her master the conduct of his daughter. 
I preserve all my esteem for the general, and I Jament with him. 
As to Vaninka, I do not know any punishment that could be in- 
flictedon her. I seein her the daughter of a brave soldier, whose 
whole life has been consecrated to the service of his country. Be- 
sides, the extraordinary mode in which the crime was discovered 
seems to place the culprit out of the limits of my severity. It is 
herself that I charge with her own punishment. If I comprehend 
her character rightly—if she still gota any sentiment of dignity— 
her heart and her remorse will trace the course she ought to 


The emperor put this paper, open, into the general’s hand, and 
ordered him to carry it to the Count de Pahlen, governor of St. 
Petersburg, 

The next day the orders of the emperor were executed. 

Vaninka entered a convent, where, towards the end of the same 
year, she died of shame and grief. 

The general sought death, and found it, at the Battle of 
Austerlitz. 


> 
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THE CONCEALMENT OF THE BODY. 


doubt but that Nat Fathom and;Leonora would be surely and 
speedily apprehended and brought back to prison. 

“Where is this fellow that told you the way they had 
taken?” the old governor asked, walking about his room, 
fuming with anger. ‘* Where is he?” 

“He is without, sir, in waiting. Should you like to ques- 
tion him ?” 

_ “TJ will, and on the instant ; bring him in.” 

Sharkey was led in before the governor, and bowed very 
humbly and lowly. 

‘‘ Who are you, sir ?’”’ he asked. 

Vell, if it so pleases yer most august highness, I is called 
Bob Bristles” 

“ Bob Bristles ?” 

‘Yes, most solemn and most awful.” 

‘Silence, knavye !” 

“Silence! do you hear,” said Sharkey, turning round, and 
thumping an officer that stood by rather roughly in the ribs. 
Silence, knave! Didn’t yer hear his most awful and power- 

















CHAPTER LXXVIII,—(continued.) 


The officers, who were mounted, started off at a gallop, 
when Sharkey shouted out, 

“You're wrong! you’re wrong! Come back! come back ! 
them two parties went on the other road, right straight in 

_ the other direction !”” 

When the chief officer heard this he called back the pursuers 
and directed them to take quite a contrary way to that in 
which they were going. 

In a moment or two Sharkey saw that he dared not detain 
them any longer, but chuckled inwardly to think he had 
Managed to deceive them so long and so well. 

“‘ Nat’s five miles away, by this time,” he thought, “ and the 

_ Officers can gallop as long and as hard as they like in the 
other direction for all Z cares. I hope they'll break their 
necks, that’s all !” 

The chief officer, firmly convinced that Sharkey had told 
him!the whole truth, took him to gaol, and with a very long 
and plausible story told the governor of the prison his own 
version of the story, adding, that he had not the slightes 
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« Jest so, and with pleasure,” said Sharkey, who, on the 
word, upset one of the officials in a twinkling. 

The governor was for a moment astonished and’ angry, but 
the strangeness of the scene was so comical, and Sharkey 
looked so very innocent and child-like throughout it all, that 
the old governor turned away and smiled, 

“ Bristles 2?” he said at last, with a stern look, that froze all 
around him, “ Bristles ?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“ You are a fool!” 

‘My mother always told me so; but then, you see, your 
worship, Zcouldn’t help it.” . 

‘“ Enough, fool! You have seen these two runaways; you 
say ?” ; 

“Yes, most worshipful, I did.” 

‘“ How were they going, knave?” 

‘‘ Like the devil, my lord !” 

“No, Imean not that, Which way were they journeying, 
sirrah ?”’ 

‘On horseback, sir,” : . 

‘How came the horses there, know you ?” 

“No, most worshipful. Wi’ out they came in the usial 
fashion.” . ; . 

“ How in the usual fashion, knave ?” 

‘On their legs, my lord, I suppose.” _ 

“ Speak thus again, ass,‘and [ will order yoi to be lashed !”’ 

“ Thank’ee, werry much obligéd,” whispered Sharkey to 
himself, 

“Which way were they going I ask again ; this way or the 
other?” said the old governor, pointing with his hands, 
“ Right or left ?” Bis. 

“Oh! the right way.” N 

“Why, I thought you told the officers just now that they 
were going /7'0y. London ?” ‘ 

‘So they was.” 

“ Well, that is not the right way ; that is the left.” _ 

“Well, 2 thought it was the right way ; at least, the right 
way to get out of the way of the officers ; leastways, Z should 
have been in the right way if J, was huntéd by any one,’ | 

* Methinks you are a rogue and a vagabond, knave !” said 
the governor, “and I will take great caré you are treated as 
such, mark me !” ; 

“We have no doubt, sit, that this fellow is well ae- 
quainted with the lanes and alley ways of ‘London, and all 
the resorts of, thieves and rogues, Or he would not speak thus 
to your worship.” | Or 

“You speaks right this time; old ’un,” said Sharkey, “I 
does know all the lanes o’ Lotidet ; and more than that, if you 
were to send me; and one or two 0’ tliese here werry; weérry 
clever officers wi’ me, I ain’t got a doubt but I could soon ferret 
out Nat Fathom, and this wench which he has run off with,” 

‘Oh, now I begin to think you are ot & fool,” said the 
governor, 

“ Thankiee, most worshipful,” said Sharkey, bowing, “ I 
knows this Nat Fathom well.” 

ss=Y on.do 2” 

“Yes; an’ no mistake, 
once, and I don’t forget it,” 

“ Wa! you hate lim, then?” 

“ Worse nor the devil; your worship; that I does, aid no 
mistake.”’ 
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“ This now may be useful to us,” said the governor; in an 


under tone, to those around him, 
must be recaptured at all cost,” 

Sharkey heard this; but did not pretend to do go. 

He began to think that he must invent some plan for 
getting out of the officers’ hands, or should they discover Who 
and what he was, he knew that no punishment would be 
spared on him. 

‘So you think, knave, that you could assist my officers in 
effecting the capture of this famous scoundrel ?” 

“Think, most worshipful?” said Sharkey, with a smile of 
confidence, “ No, I don’t think anything about it; for I’m 
cock-sure, my lord,’ 

“Then we must proceed in this matter at onee,’’ said the 


old governor, “ [ would not have Judge Jefferies think I had 
allowed her to escape for anything,” 


“Fathom and the girl 
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“ Judge Jefferies, did you say, most worshipful ?” Sharkey 
remarked, innocently. 

“Yes, talkative fool! What of that ; surely'you don’t know 
him ?” 


“ Don’t I, though ? Me not know that most marciful and ~ 


lightened judge 7—in course I does, and he knows me, too.” 

“You, knave ?” 

‘“‘Yes, your honour, 
sf . =n 

The old governor looked astonished ; but said, mechanically, 

“ How, sirrah, how ?” 

_ “ Why, he used to employ me once on a time to look arter 
them Fly-by-Nights, and other chaps, which gave him 
trouble,” 

‘ Why, Captain Blie-Jacket and his famous gang ?” 

“ Jest so; the wetry Same ; and he paid me well.” 

“ Andso will I,” said the old goyernor, “ if you succeed in 
capturing Nat Fathom, or putting the officers on his track.” 

_“ Well, that’s what I calls straight-forward business,” said 
Sharkey, with a look of great satisfaction. 

“ We must proceed in this business 46 once,” said the old 
governor ; “not a moment is to be lost.” 

“ What must we do, sir?” asked the chief officer. 

t Procure horses at once.’’ 

¢ '¥ Sy sir.” 

“Take Mr, Bristles with you,” 
oh the ‘ Mr,’ 
once.” ro 
“We will do your pleasure, 


me | dnd he knows me well, Z can tell 


he said, with 4 Great stress 
“and mind you take great care of him. Go at 


sif,’ the Officers replied,’ 


| 


“ But you ain’t a-going to turn tis Ott in that way, is you, i 


inost Worshipful ?” said Sharkey; bowilig and smiling. 
‘What does the fellow mean ?” said the govérhor, turning 
red; re 
“ He wishes 
“he has something to say to you he Will not trust with us,” 
“ Some gréat secret, perhaps ?”’ 
“ We suppose 80.” 5 
 That’s jest it, most worshipful,” said Sharkey, bowing, 
and playing with his cap. 4 
What im- 


* Well; then, sirrah, what is it you wish to say? 
oney !” said Sharkey, Whispering in the governor's 


is 


port nt secret is it you wish to impart to me?” 
c 


€ 


dent knave?” 
« Os Naf Fathom, doesn’t yer ?” : 
tt 6 we + | 
“ And you're werry partictilar abotit tliat ‘ere wench which 
. * 


bolted with him?” — 

“Well, what then 2” . 

“Money,” said Sharkey, smiling. ‘“ Money is’ the word, 
most worshipful,”’ 

“Want money of me, say you? What mean you? I cannot, 
I really cinnot understand,” } 


“Vell, then, I'll jest tell yer,” said Sharkey, in a very con- 
fidential manner. ‘If you vants Mr, Nathaniel Fathom, you 
must do it with coin, fovernor.” 

‘‘ But my officers can effect his capture without it,” 

* No they can’t, most honourable,” 

“‘ But Z say they cat, sirrah.” 

“But Z says they can’t, and that’s fldt; leastways not 
wil’out havin’ of their heads broken.” 

‘T begin to perceive your meaning.” 

“Jest so, and all I has to say, is, Mt, Fatliom has got a 
tg lot o’ chaps around him, if you only knows if.” 

‘ e rk 

“Vell, if I goes in and treats him to 4 
can make him drunk, and then——” > 

“see, I sce. How much will be sufficient ?' 

‘‘As much as you chooses; tlie more the better,” 

For a moment the governor reflected, and spoke With his 
officer in private, saying, . 


bottle or two, we 


” 


to spéak to You a moment, sir, said the Officers; 


ar. _ | , 
“ Money ?” he replied, ast6tinded. ‘ What mean ye; impu- - 


\ 


: 


“Tleave this putse in your keepitig, Give My. Bristles — 


what he needs when the time comes, but dou’t lose sight of 
Kim for a moment,” | <i 


i’ 


- 


_ obliged, indeed, werry much so,” 


bs | 


’ 
Sharkey was quick in hearing, and did not lose a single 


word of all this whispered conversation, 


“ And now, Bristles, ‘ Mr,’ Bristles, you will accompany the 
officers, and——”. ? 


, Jest s0, most worshipful,” 
Hi Whatever money yon require, my officer will let you have 


and——- 
“Jest as I knowed you'd do. I always knew you were a 
first-rater.” 


Listen 


ten to me,” 3 

rT; "Zactly.” 

‘And as I was about to say, as you haye received ipjuries 
at the hands of this famous Nat Fathom, you will now have a 
capital, a splendid opportunity of haying deep revenge,” 

“Ah, an Uncommon chance, most worshipful. Much 


“And when you have secured the scoundrel, and the git, 
you may rely upon it your reward ghall be a great one.” 
. So saying, Sharkey and the officers left the governor's 
presence, and mounting their horses were soon on their way 
to the lanes and alleys where Nat Fathom was most likely to 
be met with, . | 

SN ae all right by this time,” said Sharkey. ‘‘ What a jolly 
spree |” 

~ “What are you laughing and grinning at, Bristles?” said 

one of the officers, as they rode along together. 

“Me? Was I laughing?” 

“ Of course you were,” , 

“Ob, I was grinning 'eause I was just a thinking what a 


jolly lark it would be to collar Nat, that’s all,” Sharkey re- 


plied. 

But if the officers had known his real thoughts about the 
matter they would not have accompanied Mr, Bristles a single 
yard further, 

What happened to Bristles and his friends we shall shortly 
see, 





CHAPTER LXXTX. 
THE OFFICERS IN PURSUIT OF NAT FATHOM. 
Mr. SHARKEY, as soon as he arriyed within a stone’s throw 
of a celebrated dirty rookery rejoiging in the sweet name of 
Pine-apple Alley, he gaye word to the officers who were with 
him to stop. | 

The look of the place was»so forbidding that the officers 
looked at one another in a state of indecision, 

Ti was a cut-throat hole enough and by no means an in- 
viting place either as to smell or look. 

The houses were lofty and many-gabled, the place was so 
narrow that three men could scarcely walk abreast, and, to 
add to its unprepossessing appearance, there was not a single 
light anywhere visible, 

“ Ts thig the place 2?” one asked, 

“Yes, this is the crib,” said Sharkey ; * nice-looking hole, 
ain’t it?” = 

“Ye e-s,”’ was the forced reply of the officers, who ‘now by 
no means seemed to relish the idea of entering Pine-apple 
Alley, and wished themselves a thousand miles away, for un- 
comfortable visions of broken heads, cut throats, smashed ribs, 


and such like, danced through their excited imaginations, 


‘ 


until they turned pale and shook in every limb. 

“T’ll go first,” said Sharkey, “if you don’t mind,” 

“ Well,” said the chief officer, “our orders were to go with 
you wherever you went ; but, as we know you to bea honest 
chap, Mr, Bristles, and wants this Nat Fathom as much as we 


do, why, I think that we’ll—eh ! that is, what do you say, 


mates 2” 
“Why, yes, we might as well stop here until Mr. Bristles 
hhas ferretted out the chap, and then, if there’s a fight, 
we’l]——” . 
Oh, certainly,” said the others, “if there is any fighting 


_ to be done we'll soon settle it.” < 


Sharkey smiled, for he knew that the place had frightene 
his official friends, and that they had not the least desire to 
jeopardize their own heads if there was any possibility of 
escaping. 
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“Werry well,” said Sharkey, “it’s setiled that you stay 
here until I finds out the willin’.”’ 

“ Just so. Don’t be long, Mr. Bristles,” 

All right!” said Sharkey, and immediately dived down 
the dirty alley, and was quickly lost to view in the darkness. 

Sharkey knew very well that he would not find Nat Fathom 
in such a filthy hole. 

He therefore darted along at a quick pace, and entered a ~ 
mews at the bottom of the alley, and thence made his way 
into a neighbouring street, 

He quickly arrived at a comfortable public-house, called 
the ‘‘ Green Man,” and from the sound of jigs, and songs, and 
laughter he felt certain that some of his old pals were 
assembled in the tap or parlour, 

Darting through the doorway, he called for a glass of.spirits 
at the bar, which he greedily drank, and then peeped into the 
tap-room, 

He had scareely protruded his head a moment when he was 
recognised by one of the party, who said, 

“ Hillo; Sharkey | that you? Come in; we hayc been look- 
ing out for you for more than an hour,” 

Sharkey, however, did not go in. 7 

He beckoned to the speaker, who rose and left the tap- 
room, 

“Seen anything of Nat, lkey?” asked Sharkey, in a 
whisper. | sd 

“Yes, he’s here; been here an hour or more.” 

* And the girl?” 

“ No,” ; 

Not here?” . 

“No; Nat wouldn’t bring her, 
might frighten her,” 

' “ Yell, yhere the devil has he taken her to?” 

'‘ Why, to the Cock Inn, where the rich old geriés stop.” 

‘Oh, that’s it; and Nat, I suppose, is in bed?” 

“ Just so ;. awful tired he was.’ 

“Vas he chased ?” 

* No, not a bit on it. He had a long, pleasant ride, and he 
polished off a rump steak quite comfortable, and washed it 
down with brandy and water.” 

“Gone to roost, I suppose ?” 

‘s Veg.” 

‘‘ Vell, then, he must get off it for half an Lour or so.” 

“Why, what’s up?” said Ikey, eagerly. “ Anybody arter 
him ?” . 

‘No, but I vants him to do a little business afore he has 
his forty vinks,” 

“Tm sure he won’t to-night.” 

‘But, then, you see, ’m sure he vill, vhen he knows all 
about it. Such a lark!” said Sharkey, grinning. 

He did not stay to srvign matters with Ikey, but darted 
upstairs to Nat Fathom’s bed-roem, and knocked at the door. 

Nat had been snoring loudly ; but when Sharkey knocked, 
he awoke instantly. 

‘‘ Who’s there ?” he said gruffly. 

Sharkey heard Nat seize his pistols, and cock them. 

Sharkey coughed loudly. 

Nat Fathom opened the 
hand, 

* Done the trick, Sharkey,” he said, laughing, 

‘Yes, so have 1; but there’s another trick to do,” 

‘“‘ How do you mean ?” 

‘‘ The officers haye come with 

“The devil !” 

“Fact, though.” 

‘‘ Well, wonders will never cease. I can’t go to weve a 
look at them, for 1 have another job on hand to-night,” 

* To-night 2”? 

Yes,” 

“ What is it?” 

“T have to go to the Cock Inn, and remove the girl a little 
further off.” - | 

‘ Why?” | 

‘‘ Because I’ve just heard that the Forgers have got wind 
of all that has happened at the gaol, and that Judge Jefferies 
is moving heayen and earth to recapture her,” 

‘You don’t mean that?” 


He said: our ugly mugs 


door, aud shook Sharkey by the 


me to capture you,” 
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“Yes, but I do.” 

“ Then I must let the officers stay vhere they is,” 

“ Just so; they'll never think of following you.” 

Just while he spoke, however, Nat Fathom and Sharkey 
were surprised to hear a sudden tumult of voices round the 
house. 

‘‘ What is that?” both asked, in a breath. 

“Took out, Nat!” 

“ Sharkey, take care!” said several voices below stairs ; 
“they have dogged you! The house is surrounded by a 
crowd of officers! The doors are double-locked and barred ! 
We must fight—prepare !” ; 

‘‘That’s Ikey’s voice,” said Sharkey, “and there’s no 
mistake about it. It’s no false alarm, d—n ’em |” 

At that moment a great clamour was heard at the windows 
and elsewhere. 

The officers were endeavouring to batter down the doors, 

Loud oaths and shouts were heard on every side, 

The door fell in. ’ 

With loud curses and sayage resolves the officers rushed in, 
pistol and sword in hand, 





S CHAPTER LXXX, 


JUDGE JEFFERIES GOES IN SEARCH OF LEONORA TEMPEST 
—HE ENCOUNTERS TOMMY THE EEL ON THE ROAD, WHO 
ROBS HIM AND MAKES HIM EAT THE WARRANT FOR THE 
ARREST OF NAT FATHOM, 


WHILE Nat Fathom and his bosom friend Sharkey were in 
great jeopardy from the numerous body of officers, who were 
sent by the governor of the gaol to arrest the redoubtable 
Nat, let us look for a moment at what occurred to J udge 
Jefferies, who, of all other men, had the most interest in re- 
taining and desiring to retain the person of Leonora Tempest. 
- He did not care an atom in some sense for Nat Fathom so 
much as he did for the safety of Leonora, for on her depended 
the unravelling of a mystery of great importance, which the 
reader will quickly learn in succeeding chapters of great 
interest and sensation.. a 

This being the case, it is not. untrithful or improbable to 
say that he had spies in his employ, who quickly informed 
him of her escape from the gaol at the same hour and at the 
same moment that the bold and famous Nat managed toscale 
the walls. 

When one of his paid spies, therefore, rushed to the house 
of Judge Jefferies, and informed him of Leonora’s escape, he 
looked pale and timid at the messenger, and could not, nay, 
he would not believe it. 

“Escaped? he gasped, in profound astonishment, and 
walked his room with all the manners of a madman. 

The book he was reading in his library he flung at the 
head of his own paid messenger, and rushed from the room 
like a lunatic, 

He mounted a horse, and galloped on the way to 
at a frightful speed, ' 

He had made up his mind to move both heayen and earth 
as far as possible to effect the recapture of Leonora, if not of 
the famous Nat himself. 

Ashe lived some short distance out of town, and as the 
night was dark, he was very careful as to the way in which 


he journeyed, yet, did not, for a moment, suspect that any 
harm would befall him. 


This was a grevious error. 

Blue-Jacket always had some of his gang on the look-out 
for the goings and comings of Judge Jefferies, and the famous 
‘‘ butcher,” therefore, could not move but what he was watched 
by some of the Fly-by-Nights, who, though they had orders 
not to kill him, sought every chance and opportunity of 
robbing and annoying the brutal judge. 

Jefferies galloped on his way towards London, brimful of 
revenge on any or all who had been concerned in Leonora’s 
escape, until at last his pony began to puff and blow very 
muck from over haste and fatigue, 

e was walking this, his favourite pony, very quietly alon 
the road until he came to ajmass of pacieae rain of 2 mal 


London 


5 
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sion, indeed, which once belonged to an unfortunate gentle- 
man who had been wrongfully accused of crime, and executed 
through the orders of J efferies—when the pony obstinately 
stopped, and would not move, : 

While steed and rider, so to speak, were engaged in pro- 
found thought for a moment, a tall man suddenly emerged 
from amongst the grey stones of the ruined mansion, and 
approached the terrified judge with a free and easy coolness. 

Had Jefferies known who it was, he would most probably 
have dismounted and left his pony 
fate, and trusted to his own legs for escape rather than en- 
counter the mysterious stranger. ~ 

For it was ebne other than Tommy the Eel, who had lately 
joined Biue-Jacket’s band, and who, as the reader is well 
aware, had a nasty habit of appropriating other person's 


> 4 


| property, besides entertaining a great antipathy to every. 


person and thing connected with law and lawyers, above all, 

hating attorneys with a special hatred, having been much 

persecuted by them whilst “ on the loose” about, on account: 
of alleged irregularities in the mode of conducting his own 

particular private business, . 

“J]] try and frighten him if he’s a robber,” thought the 
judge to himself. 

“Come, keep off, young man ; 
a judge,” he cried, 

The stranger did not appear to value the announcement 
much, but continued to advance, : 

‘““T’'m a judge I tell you, so mind what you're at.” 

“Never? Surely you’re joking, ain’t you?” said the Eel, 
with a grin. 

“No, I never joke with strangers.” 

‘‘ Well, if you are one, it’s all the same, I suppose you 
can’t help it; it ain’t your fault.” sey 

«“ What the devil do you mean?” continued Judge Jefferies, 
all the time thumping and kicking his obstinate steed in vain 
endeavours to make him move on. 

“ That’s a good ’un to go, that is,’ remarked Tommy, in 
sneering tones. 

“Come, now, get out of my way; none of your imperti- 
nence,” said the judge, very frothy. 

“T beg pardon, I didn’t mean to be impertinent, especially 
when I’m going to ask a favour,” said Tommy, with a chuckle. 

‘‘ What favour is that, sirrah ?” 

“ Well, as you’re a bit of a lawyer, you can tell me, perhaps, 
whether, if one gentleman borrows money of another, he can 
put him in prison afterwards, and call it robbery ?” said the 
Eel, with a pistol behind his back. ~ 7 

“ Certainly not, it’s a Joan, and can only be recovered by a 
civil process,” said Jefferies, in disgust. ; 

“Very good. Then, that point being settled, Ill just 
trouble you to Zend me all you happen to have about you,” 
said Tommy, coolly. _ 

‘What, lend? Me? Murder!” 

“ Now don’t make such a row, or else you'll break your 
voice, and that would be a pity.” 

“ You’re joking, knave.” ie 

“T never joke with strangers,” replied Tommy, at the same 
ee laying hold of the bridle of the lawyer’s obstinate 
steed. . 

Judge Jefferies shook with fear as he stammered out, 

“T have no money, only about four copper pieces, and some 
warrants,” 

“ Oh, that's all, is it?” 

‘-Yeu,.” 

“Then you'll lend it ?” 


mind what you’re at, Iam 


“ Certainly ; I’ll make "you a present of it if you'll just. 


leave go my pony.” 


“Couldn’t think of putting you to so much trouble when 
you ee going to act so kindly. Just sit still, and Ill help 
myself,” 

Ere the astonished judge could show cause against such af 
unusual proceeding, the robber had seized him by the coat- 
collar with one hand, while with ‘the other he quickly, 
norco and effectually searched all the pockets of the 
judge. : % | / 

This proceeding resulted in the discovery of  well-filled 
purse, and sundry legal documents, 
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“ Ah, how came this in your pocket when you ain’t worth 
more than ‘four copper ‘pieces, eh?” said the bold robber, 
holding up the purse, 

“[—I—quite forgot it was there, 
wife must have put it there,” 

‘Bless her for a good woman! And, when you return 
home, tell her you lent it to me. And now let’s know the 
history of this precious looking bit of paper,” he continued, 
holding up one of the documents,”’ 

**That’s a warrant.” 

* Well, it’s a handsome looking bit of nonsense, 
to come down upon?” 

“ Why, some one you may have seen about here, perhaps. 
Do you know, or haye you heard of Nat Fathom?” 

“The devil! Why, you white-livered lump of parchment 
parings pressed hard, you don’t mean to say that you are 
going to hunt down that poor chap? Surely he has had 
' knocking about enough lately, without being persecuted by 

you, or any of your crew?” 

These last words were spoken with such vehemence that 
the judge was frightened. 


+ It’s n—no fault of mine, The warrant comes from the king 
himself,” gasped Jefferies, in terror, 


“He’s a villain, then, and so are you for doing this for him, 
you old quill-driving scamp! What does all this warrant 
say? What has Nat Fatomdone? Tell me now, quick, and 

no lies!” said the Eel, in great fury. 
~ “Tt says he is a murderer and——”’ 

“A lie! Take care what you'‘are about, Mr. Lawyer, or 
else you'll burn your blessed fingers over this little affair |” 
said Tommy. Mains 

“But, you know, I am only engaged by the king.” 

‘Yes, I know, and I should advise you to look out for more 
honest employment. I know very well that Nat Fathom did 
not either rob or kill such miserable old devils as you or your 
master are.” 

“T dare say not ; only, you see, I—I—am obliged to——” 

“You are not obliged to persecute any honest man,” said 
Tommy. NS 

“Well, I dare say he is honest, but, then HH 

“But, then, you just stick to what you said last, or else Vil 
refresh your memory some day, when you don’t much expect 
me.” 

' “Yes, yes, yes ; but please let me go.” 

“T}] let you go ina minute, Are you hungry?” 

_ “What do you mean?” 

“ Could you eat a bit of anything if you had the chance ?”. 

“ Well, yes, perhaps; I think I could,” replied the judge, 
who thought it best to humour his new acquaintance. 


“Then I’m blest if you shan’t carry this warrant home in 
your stomach, to keep it dry !” 

«“ What, that warrant for the arrest of Nat Fathom ?” 

“Yes, that very identical piece of paper.” 

No, you don’t mean it, I’m sure.” 

_ “JT never joke with strangers, and I mean to make you eat 
eyery bit of it,” langhed Tommy. 

Ai the same time Tommy the Eel drew from his pocket a 
large clasp-knife, which he opened ina demonstrative manner. 

“Mercy! mercy! Don’t, for the love of Heaven, murder 

me!” said the judge, frightened. 

“TJ-ain’t going to murder you, but I mean to make you eat 
this warrant ; so, if you won’t take it in your mouth, IJ shall 
bore a little hole just under your chin, and push it down your 
throat that way,” laughed the Eel. 

The judge’s hair stood on end, and his knees would have 
knocked together had not the pony’s body been between 

them. Po : 

“Oh! have mercy, and I'll eat every bit—I will, indeed ! 
he cried. 

Tommy, with a broad grin and with two or three slashes of 
his knife, cut the obnoxious warrant for Nat Fathom into a 
half dozen pieces, which he presented to the famous judge, 
sayin 

Now, then, sir, begin as soon as you please, and don’t 
spit it out.” 

The judge groaned deeply. 


In fact, I suppose my 


Who is it 
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‘Now, then, none of those noises, I know what you mean 
to insinuate by those sounds,” 

“T don’t mean anything—indeed, I don’t.” 

“ Because,” continued Tommy, “there’s no compulsion in 
the matter; it’s entirely a voluntary act of your own, you 
know, isn’t it?” 

‘Oh, yes, of course, it’s anything you please, only do pray 
put your large knife out of sight before I begin, if you 
please,” said Jefferies, trembling. 

“Oh, yes, my penknife,” said Tommy, closing the ugly- 
looking weapon, which was nearly the size of a sword 
bayonet. ‘Well, I ain’t particular, so long as you eat every 
morsel of that paper, though I am really sorry I haven’t got 
any salt or pepper or sauces of any kind to give you with it. 
So now, Sir Judge, commence as soon as you like—the sooner 
the better.” 

Having put away his penknife he watched the judge while 
that unhappy individual contrived with many horrid con- 
tortions of countenance to swallow slip after slip of the 
important document. 

When he had finished, LTommy the Eel, who had nearly 
choked himself in his attempts to refrain from laughing, thus 
addressed him, 

“ Well, now you’ve had a dose of the physic you're so fond 
of giving other people, you can go along home and learn to 
leave Nat Fathom and all honest folks alone.” 

“Oh, yes, I’ll do anything you like,” responded the judge, 
in great agony, 

At the same time casting his eyes along the road Tommy 
perceived a strange horseman coming up towards him at a 
good smart trot, 

At the same moment that the Eel caught sight of the 
rider, he at once tightened his clutch on the rein of the 
judge’s obstinate pony. | 

In a calm, deliberate, and distinct manner, which at once 
convinced the judge that he was in earnest, he whispered, 

“Tf you venture to make the least signal or motion, or say 
even half a word to this man coming along, I'll cut your 
throat as certainly as I am a living man, and no one in the 
world will be quick enough to prevent me.” 

His clasp knife again flew open with a click that sounded 
ominous in the ears of the frightened judge. 

The unknown horseman rapidly approached, and when 
within a few yards of the unfortunate judge, cried out, 

“ Will this road lead me to London ?” 

“Yes,” responded Tommy, with cruel insolence, “follow 
your nose.” i 

“T']] pull your nose, if you are-impertinent, my fine 
fellow,” said the horseman, as he rode off, thus putting an 
end to the judge’s hopes of regaining his purse and his 
liberty. 

The warrant, of course, was too far gone to be recovered. 

“ Now, then, be off with you,” said Tommy the Eel, “ and 
don’t come this way any more, nor trouble that brave man you 
had the warrant for, or else you'll get into trouble.” 

So saying, Tommy gave the pony’s ear a sharp nip, which 
started him along the road at as great a speed as he was 
capable of. , 

“J think I served him out nicely. I wish Blue-Jacket had 
given orders to hang him ; what a fine chance I had to be 
sure. I shall never have. such a good one again.” ea. 

So saying, Tommy again hid himself among the ruins in 
order to wait for a second and far more important personage 
than Judge Jefferies. 

He quickly retired, therefore, into the profound darkness 
of the ruins, and from the whisperings of voices it was plain 
that he was not there alone. 

What the Eel intended to do, and why he was thus placed 
to guard a lonely road, will soon be explained, 


—_—_—_— 


CHAPTER LXXXI, 
ACCIDENT TO SIR HUMPHREY GREATHEAD—THE ROBBERY 
BY TOMMY THE EEL. 
Tommy the Eel, had not played his pranks upon Jefferies 
very long, and while he was engaged telling some story, and 
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waiting for the arrival of some unknown gentleman along 
the road, he heard a distant cry. 

“ What’s that?” asked Tommy, 
not far off.” 

“Help! help!” were the sounds that were faintly borne 
upon the still night air. 

“What say you?” said Tommy. “Suppose, we leave the 
ruins and go and see what it is?” 

“ All right,” said his companicn ; ‘I think no four men 
can harm us, considering we carry } ‘stels.’’ 

“Harm us? Lor’, bless yer, no harm can come to us! 
Besides, that melancholy voice comes in a different direction 
to that which the judge scampered off in.” : 

Unknown to them the person who had shonted for help 
upon the road was no other than Sir Humphrey Greathead. 

He was on his way from London to the mansion of Judge 
Jefferies with all the latest particulars of Nat Fathom and 
Leonora’s escape, when his horse took fright and suddenly 
foundered on,the road, pitehing Sir Humphrey violently to 
the ground, and leaving him in a state of insensibility and 
utter helplessness. 

The insensible form of the gay Sir Humphrey was. still 
lying on the road, when the Eel and his companion adyanced 
up the narrow pathway, along whichthe injured man was 
riding when his progress was so suddenly checked. 

In dress and appearance Tommy and his friend were most 
decidedly “‘ seedy.” E 

“Infact they were just the sort of persons one would ayoid 
if possible on a.dark night and ona lonely road. 

They were conyersing together in a familiar way, though 
Tommy seemed much grieved and out of temper at some 
injury that had been done him not long before, for he had 
once been landlord of a beer-house, 

‘ Well, you have never told me how you lost the heer- 
house,” said the companion of the,discontented Tommy. 

‘The most artful dodge you could think of,” said the Hel, in 
a very melancholy way. “ One day, you must know, a strange 
chap came into the court where I has the beer-shop, and 
stared all round for a little while, till he claps eyes on my 
sign, which was called the ‘ Lively Bear,’ when he nods his 
head and beckons to a small boy whom he stuck up one side 
of my beer-shop.” ; | 

“ What for?” inquired-Tommy’s friend. 

“‘Why-he takes a tape measure out of his pocket, and 
gives one end of it to the boy, and then I’Jl be blowed if he 
didn’t. have the cheek tomeasure the width of the court and 
matk it down in his book, Of course I wasn’t going to 
stand any such capers as that near my beer-shop, so with a 
cood topper on the head. I knocked him into the gutter 
without saying what for!» Well, of course, I was pulled up 
for assault and battery, and the beak tells me then that there’s 
to be some improvements, and. that the ‘ Lively Bear’ is to 
come down, and said he hoped the prosecutor wouldn’t press 
the charge ; so [got off by paying next to nothing. But some- 
how I lost heart. I couldn’t stick to business when I heard 
the old place was coming down, so I turned all the traps 
into tin, and, here I am, after many trials, one of bold Blue- 
Jacket’s men.” ; : 

“And a jolly good pal you are. But, hilloa! what, in the 
name of old Mischief, is this ?” 

‘* It’s a horse.” 

“Yes ; but whose?” 

As he spoke, the steed go lately ridden by Sir Humphrey 
Greathead dashed »past them at full speed, snorting with 
terror and excitement, the stirrup irons jingling against its 
sides and adding to the maddened animal’s fury... 

“Tm blest if that isn’t Sir Humphrey Greathead’s horse; I 
nowy it well,” exclaimed the late landlord of the ‘ Lively 

ear.’ j; } 

‘ That’s the white spot on his face ; so look out for the 
owner. I expect he’s had a fall and isn’t far off.” | 

Ere he had finished speaking the animal was out of sight, 
and the heavy thump of his hoofs could be scarcely heard in 
the distance, 

“ Let us push on and look for the master,’ observed the 
other ; ‘‘ I should fancy he can’t be far off,” 


The two seedy gentlemen then moyed on more briskly, 


‘Tt sounds like some one 
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keeping their eyes wide open in order to discover, 1 possible 
the late rider of the runaway steed, . . 
After searching up and down the road for some time, they 
at length discovered the insensible form of Sir Humphrey. 
- “ Here he is,” said the ex-landlord. reat | 
‘ The next question ig; then, what has he got in his pockets ?” 
said the other, ae eh ; ; 
“You are quite correct, of course ; his purse is an uncon- 
sidered trifle, which we are only too thankful topiek up. UH, 
when he recovers, he misses it, it will be some consolation to 
him to know that whoever has it wants it badly enough.” 
“Yes ; it seems quite a dispensation of Providence, My 
eye, here he ie, and what a lump he’s got on the side of his 
head | He doesn’t seem up to very much just at present.” 


“ Out of the way and let me run the rule over him,” said 


Tommy ; and kneeling by the side of the insensible man, he 
quickly searched his pockets in a most thorough and compre- 
hensive manner. 

This unauthorized investigation seemed to give the two 
friends a very considerable amount of satisfaction as they 
brought to light successively a heavy gold watch, a pocket 
book, and a weighty purse, all of which articles’ were by 
mutual consent transferred to the pockets of the late land- 
lord of the ‘‘ Liyely Bear.” 


“Well, this ere 73 a slice of luck,” muttered the last-named - 


individual, as he rose to his feet once more after securing 


- the plunder. 


“ Now, who’d a thought of coming oyer a chap in this ex- 
traordinary promiscuous style?’’ replied the other. “Im 
blest if these chance jobs don’t always turn out better than 
the regular out and out plants.” 

“ Tt’s lucky, too, for we were just getting in Queer Street. 
I’m blest if we had much more than half a crown between 
the two of us, except the old judge’s job,” said Tommy, the 
slimy Eel feeling his pockets once more to be certain that his 
hooty was all right, : 


‘What's to be done with him now is the next thing to be 


settled.” . 

“Js it?” said Tommy’s friend. 

The speaker drew his finger significantly across his own 
throat. ~ 


‘‘No; he’s been quiet enough while we were ‘ performing’ 


sO we won’t send him off the hooks just yet, unless he should 
chance to wake up and make a noise, and, hen, of course, we 
must look out for ourselves. Do you know if there’s any house 
hereabouts ?” | | 

“Yes. Why, we ain’t more than a mile from his own place, 
as I take it, thougo the dark night and your sttange stories 
haye rather addled my head.” ; 

“Well, then, we’ll just go on there, ring the bell, and tell 
his blessed flunkey what is the matter with the master, and 
ther hook it likesmoke. It won’t do to stop anywhere before 
this ticker has changed hands,” 

“Very good.” © ‘ 


At that moment Sir Humphrey opened his eyes, and stared — 


round/in a confused manner, uttering a deep groan at the 
same time. 

‘“‘ He’s coming round,” said Tommy, in low tones, 

“Be quiet, then, and let us moye off |” w 

As the astonished-and bewildered man satup on the road the 


two friends walked quietly off with the .ir and feelings of 


men who had done as they ought under the circumstances. — 

“Ts that the chap as you expected?” asked Tommy’s 
friend, | 

“Him? Lor bless yer, that’s not him! He’s_ better than 
all sich as he is, You only wait on the road with me for half 
an hour, and you'll see who it is I wants this blessed night, 
my brave pal.” | 

So saying, Tommy and his friend walked on together, but 
took great care to hide themselves in the deep shadows of the 
hedge-rows, | . rea tae 

_ 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 
ANDY AND THE LANDLORD OF THE “RAVEN, 


WHEN Blue-Jacket, with Darby and the others, succeeded in 
reaching the boat in safety, they quickly secured Ivan their 
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prisoer, and rowed off from the shore With the ereatest When, therefore, Andy. th 
soner, : | | Shore W 4 , the Burly Butcher, and others 

jae and ere long landed on the opposite shore, whence, | Ivan’s gang and Gateititar fuignds, fortnid that Bie: Jacket 
through by-strecis and intricate alleys, they made their way | and the rest had escaped, they raised a shout of triuiph 
Die ee ei 0 of Will Wintér, the Chief of the | which echoéd far across the dark river, ) 

onaon Apprentices, With loud i 

; t ’ i clamour they returned from their 
rnd eee RES Sere is the contlict, ax oused | pursuit, and thinking Hab Evan bteis jlearick 2 cnt aNee a 
= pulsator ehein late shel 2 e enraged * Forgers SOMES carousing on some one of his many hiding-places 
PUsWeee hy WE La pec fee ey rene OH Twas | Beeb itn w deen UP YRS CE ae Ne eee 
at a@- been taken prisoner ; such a thing t ir victor : a 

them seemed an impossibility, for Tati, ag #8 tie meet at saenntte their victory over Blue-Jacket with bumpers and 
time, had overcome all who had ever been opposed to him, = 
| and hence his surname of “ the Terrible,” : 


“~ 


_ (Zo be continued) 
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THE IMPALEMENT ; 
& STORY OF EBASTEE RT Sake" ES. 
rae 
DuRING my residence in the East I had oceasion to go from Con- Mustapha a 
stantinople to Salonica, being furnished with credentials to 
Mustapha, pasha of the latter place, a wan high in repute at the | himself on the ground, and remained with his face in the dust for 
Sublime Porte, and a personal favourite of the Sultan. some time in speechless grief. ' 
_In addition to these I had a letterfrom an Armenian banker at After a pause, wliich his attendants did not dare to interrupt, he 
Constantinople, for a wealthy countryman of his named Pascal, | arose. 
residing at Mielnik, a small town on the road to Salonica—for in His countenance was pale; but stern and composed, as though 
Turkey, where banking and mercantile business are monopolised by | that brief paroxysm of despair had been succeeded by the concen- 
the Armenians, they are the most useful class of men tu whom a | trated calm of some irrevocable determination, and again turning 
stranger can be recommended. to the lifeless bodies he took the hand of the chief, and raising it to 

I travelled in the Turkish fashion, on horsebaék, and under the Heaven, exclaimed, 

Suidaiceofa Tartar, = = | & | ‘Oh, Seid Mohamet! when in the passe’ of the Balkan thou 

On my arrival at Mielnik I immediately repaired to the house of | didst shield me with thy body from the fury of the Russian; I swore 
Pascal, the Armenian, and, on inquiring tor him, I was at first re- | that from theneeforward thou shouldst be unto me es a brother, 
fused admittance; but after sending in the letter‘ot which I wasthe | and now I swear, by Allah and his Holy Prophet, that I will not 
bearer, I was ushered inio his presence. . rest until I ayenge thy death upon thy murderer! I will hunt him 

I found an aged .man, of most prepossessing appearance, but | down to the farthest corner of the earth, that his blood may atone 
bearing the marks of such deep grief, and even of consternation; | for thine! His eyes shall We torn out by vultures, bis scattered 
imprinted on his countenance, that I telt convinced some domestic | limbs be devoured by chacals, his unburied bones bleach under the 
calamity must have recently befallen him, and, under thatidea,-I | winds of heavén! And thay iy soul descend; like his, to Eblis— 
apologised for the pertinacity with which,I had sought my ill-timed may the grave of my father be defilédd—if I Keep not wy vow; oh, 
interview. Seid, my brother! I have said.’ 

“© You are wrong ad you 4re right in your conjecture,” he an- Then, taking a last look of all that remained of the man he had - 
swered, with eastern brevity; ‘‘my family is unharmed, God be | loved so well, he left the midsqué, followed by. his attendauits; 
praised! but to-morrow my friend is to die.” Fes ; His first care was that every means should inthediately be ems 

This answer was calculated to awaken all my curiosity, and, as I ployed for the discovery of the murderers, and he promised a 
really felt sympathy, I could notavoid its €xpression, so that Pascal | yeward of twenty purses to the person who should first bring him 
communicated to me, before we parted, all the particulars of the | intelligence of them, and that duty fulfilled, he retired to the house 
tragical event tliat was weighing upon hisimind. — ~ of Sereski, a rich Armenian, Where he had always been accustomed 

In the preceding month of January some travelling merchants, | to sojourn during his visits to Mielnik, and sliutting himself up 
who were journeying from Miélnik to Salonica, discovered, at a | alonéin the interior apartments; he gave way, during days and 
short distance from the former place, the bodies of two murdered | jights, to unrestrained grief. 
inen, one of whom was evidently , person of superior rank, and It soon became generally khown at Mielnik that the thurdered 
the other his servant. . 0 man was Seid Mohamet, the dearest friend of Mustapha Pasha, 

The former had been killed by 4. pistol shot, which had passed ‘| and that he had been the beirer of despatches from the Porte to 
through his heart, while the faithful servant, who had devoted | Salonié¢a, and had with hima treasure of 400,000 piastres, destined 
himself to his master’s suceour, Was found literally decapitated, | for publie purposes. i 
and the head at some distance, as though with one blow of a He had arrived at Mieliik on thie afternoon preceding his 
scymitar. . { murder, and had been seen by some of the inhabitants at the public 

The body of the man of rank, and the pockets of the servant, had | bath, from whence he had gone to the mosque; and performed his 
been rifled, and the horses of both, which were found loose upon the | devotions; and if was conjecfured that he had fallena victim to the 
plain, had also been stripped of their baggage. ; daring rapacity of some Albanian robbers, whose depredatory habits 

These were caught, and the merchants, having placed.the bodies | had recently brought them to the vicinity of the high road to 
of the murdered inen upon the backs of their horses, returned to | Salonica, wheré they had committed so many outrages that, con- 


pproached; and kneeling down ta examine them, 
uttered a ery of horror; then, tearing bis beard, he prostfated 


Mielnik, and denounced the crime, in order to eseape suspicion. trary to the belief in fatalism, and the apathy consequent upon it, 
Depositions were male before the aga, and the corpses were | whieh is the regulating principle of a Moslein’s aetions, few Turkish 

placed in the principa! mosque, to be recognised and claimed. travellers would venture to pass that road without an armed 
It so happéned that Mustapha Paslia was on that day expected | escort. Ft i ee 

from Salonica, and the aga awaited his arrival before any active It was even supposed that the Albanians ha pepe in the 

steps were taken to discover the murderers. Sane et thal ae secretly apprised them of the arrival of any wealthy 

i he gates of Mielnik, rumours of the frightiu raveller. Spade 
Pitececied the Rane mata ; but the persons who communicated |  Sereski, the Armenian, when admitted into Mustapha’s presence, 


i i of course, unable to tell him the names of the | was consulted by him on the steps nmiost advisable to be taken, in 
Siete a reine Bita any details beyond the fact of the bodies being | order to detect the offenders, aud bring them to justice ; and he 
then lying in the mosque. zealously entered into all his views, and joined in execrating the 

Mustapha directed his horse thither, and dismouning at the gate, | ruthless hand that had dared to fans itself against thie life of the 
entered the holy edifice, followed by all his retinue. brave and virtuous Seid Mohamet, a 18 > 

In the centre of the building, stretched upon a praying carpet, “« But hast thou not arother friend, oh pasha ?” said he: *‘* And 
the face of one victim, and tlie headless shoulders of the other turned | is not that friend thy servant, Sereski? Weep not, therefore, like 
towards the east, the two mufdered men lay side by side. - one who is desolate. pots 
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“ True, Sereski,” replied the pasha. ‘I know that thou art my — 


friend, and that, like Seid Mohamet, thou wouldst spill thy blood 
to save mine ; but, until I have avenged his murder, I cannot enjoy 
even thy friendship. If thou hadst died his death, so would I 
mourn thee and so would I wish to avenge thee; therefore, re- 
proach me not, Sereski, but aid me with thy counsels, that the 
murderers may not escape the doom I have pronounced upon 
them.”’ 

“<So be it,”’ replied the Armenian. 

And, inclining himself before the pasha, he withdrew, and left 
him absorbed in grief. 

While thus lost to all recollections, save those of his friend’s 
tragical fate, Mustapha reclined upon his cushions, unconscious of 
all outward objects; the curtain that veiled the entrance of the 
apartment occupied by him was gently drawn aside, and a fairy 
form entered noiselessly, bearing in her hands a large basket of 
flowers, covered with an embroidered handkerchief. ¢ 

It was Irene, the only child of Sereski, whose infant graces had 
long since captivated the pasha’s good will. 


He had been the guest of the Armenian when, seven years before, 


his wife, Evene, had died‘in giving birth to this little girl, and from 
that period his affection for the father and daughter had progres- 
sively acquired such strength, that he had frequently declared to 
Sereski that, should fate deprive Irene of her father, he would 
supply his place to her, and adopt her for his own. 

The little maiden seated herself silently at the pasha’s feet, and 
began to arrange her flowers; but, after a time, perceiving that he 
did not notice her, she took both of his hands in hers, and, looking 
up into his face with fond earnestness, said, 

“¢ Pasha, if you will smile upon me as you used to do, I will give 
you my best roses.’’ 

“‘T want not thy roses, child,” he answered; ‘ my heart is full 
of thorns!” 

“Then I will give you a charm to cure the wound,” she resumed, 
producing an amulet. 

** Keep thy roses and thy amulet, Irene,” said the pasha, ‘‘ and 
leave me, for my soul is heavy, and I cannot listen to thee.” 

_ Nay,” persisted the child, ‘‘ my father sent me hither, and I 
will not go. I will not leave you, pasha, until I have seen you 
smile; look upon me as you are wont to do, and I will give you 
my treasure.”’ 

And, loosening the shawl that bound her waist, she took from its 
folds a gold ring, encrusted with a apie of immense value, and, 
holding it up to Mustapha, exclaimed, 

“This is my treasure; smile, and it shall be yours.” 

The wish was scarcely uttered before it was fulfilled. 

The pasha seized the ring, while a smile of exultation lighted up 
his dark countenance with the portentous brightness of lightning 
flashing from a thunder-cloud; the child clapped her hands in 
rapture) while Mustapha, drawing her towards him, said, in a low 
voice, 

‘* Trene, who gave thee this ring ?”” 

She remained silent. 

‘€ Speak, Lcommand thee,” he continued. 

She clasped her little hands in supplication. 

“*T have done wrong,”’ she said; ‘‘ but if I confess my fault to 
you, will you save me from my father’s anger ?” 

“*T will,” he replied. ‘‘ Speak, and speak truly.” 

“‘ Three days ago,” she resumed, “early inthe morning, when I 
went into my father’s room, where he keeps his money and jewels, 

~ I found him busied in filling a casket, and, in his haste to close it 
before I approached, some of the jewels fell upon the carpet. I 
stooped to pick them up, and this ring having rolled to the farther 
end of the room unperceived by him, I puf it into my bosom, and 
carried it away. And now I dare not restore it, for my father has 
never yet been known to pardon theft.” 

“ Fear not, Irene, my soul,’’ said Mustapha, “ thy father’s anger 
shall not fall upon thee, if thou art silent to all upon the subject. 
Leave me the ring. and here is a jewel in exchange,’’ and he gave 
her the diamond agraffe that fastened his vest, ‘* Thou hast charmed 
away my grief, Irene; thou hast brought hope to my bosom. Leave 
me, child; I am happy.” 

She obeyed, and disappeared through the doorway as noiselessly 
as ehe had entered. 

No sooner was Irene gone than Mustapha, drawing the ring 

from bis bosom, where he had concealed it, ejaculated, 
_ “ Allah kjerim ! God is great ! Behold, he has chosen this young 
infidel as the instrament by which the death of his faithful believer 
shall be discovered and avenged! This is the very ring which I 
gave to Seid Mohamet, after he had saved my life in the Balkan, 
and from which he swore never to part while he lived. The stone 
is beyond price, and here are the characters which I caused to be 
engraven on it: ‘ Eternal gratitude, friendship, and attach- 
ment, even unto death.’ There can be no mistake; this is Seid 
Mohamet’s ring. But how came it here?” 
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Then, approaching the curtain that veiled the éntrance of the 
apartment, ie clapped his hands thrice, and, a servant appearing, 
he directed that Sereski should be summoned to his presence. 

“‘ Dog of an infidel!” exclaimed Mustapha, as soon as he per- 
ceived him, ‘‘ how camest thou by this ring ?” ; 

The Armenian appeared thunderstruck at beholding the jewel in 
Mustapha’s hands. ‘ 

A deadly paleness overspread his countenance, and his features 
worked convulsively, as, endeavouring to surmount his emotion, he 
replied that he had purchased it from an Albanian some time back, 

“‘ Who is this Albanian? Give me his name, then,” resumed the 
pasha, ‘‘ thatihe may be sought for, and brought before me forth- 
with.’’ aS 

‘‘T may not do so, oh, Mustapha!” replied Sereski. ‘‘ When I 
purchased that ring I made a solemn promise that I would never 
divulge the name of him who sold it to me.” 

“Thou liest, dog !”’ exclaimed the pasha, his eyes flashing fire. 
“< This ring belonged to Seid Mohamet, who would only have sold 
it with his life. Thou art in league with his murderers; but de- 
liver them up to me, and I will forgive thee even this treachery.” - 

“‘ What can I say ?” replied Sereski, doggedly. ‘‘I have spoken 
nothing but the truth, and I have nothing more to reveal.” 

Mustapha then commanded that Sereski and all his servants 

should appear with him before the cadi, and when they were in the 
presence of that functionary, the pasha. repeated the whole trans- 
action that had brought the ring of Seid Mohamet into his posses- 
sion. 
Sereski persisted in his denegations, and the cadi ordered him to 
be bastinadoed upon the soles of his feet, which sentence was im- 
mediately executed in the presence of Mustapha Pasha, and by his 
own guards. 

But the torture it inflicted wrested no admission of guilt from 
the Armenian. 7 

He writhed in agony, and bit the ground, until nature was ex- 
hausted by the fierce struggle, and he became insensible. 

The punishment was then suspended. 

Sereski’s servants were also ordered to be bastinadoed, and 
several of them underwent the ordeal without making any reyela- 
tion ; but when it came to the turn of a Jew, who had long been 
# confidential servant of Sereski’s, and as such had enjoyed the 
pasha’s esteem, his terror at the torture he was about to undergo 
was so overwhelming that no sooner had the guards laid their 
hands upon him to bind him chan, prostrating himself at Mustapha’s 
feet, he exclaimed, 

‘* Have mercy on me, oh, pasha, and I will reveal all.” 

The pasha commanded his guards to suspend their operations, ~ 
and the Jew then made a full confession of his master being the 
murderer of Seid Mohamet. 

To be concluded in our next. 
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THE EXAMINATION OF THE pAPERS. 


CHAPTER} LXXXII—(continued). 

As usual, at the sign of ‘The Raven,’’ Master Andy, the 
second great chief of the Forgers, had a large party gathered 
round him of friends and other of Ivan’s gang who were will- 
ing to keep his company while his money lasted. 

His friend, the burly butcher, ‘sat close by his side, and 
replied to each of Andy’s disgusting oaths by still more hor- 
rible ones. 

The clock had passed the hour of midnight, yet the fun—if 
it can so be called—showed no signs of abating at the famed 
“Raven,” Pewter pots and glasses were rattled on the tables, 
while songs, oaths, and obscene jests rang loudly on the 
smoky close atmosphere. 

Presently the red-faced Jandlord appeared at the door of 
the spacious tap-room, and after venting a muttered curse, 
respectfully reminded Master Andy that it was now past 
twelve, and, therefore, time for him to close his house. 

“What the devil have I to do with the clock ?” roared the 
blood-stained and half-drunken Andy, in furious tones, “ Are 
you king of the ‘ Forge,’ instead of Ivan, or me, I should like 
to know ?” 

“Of course you are king when King Ivan is away, good 
Andrew, nobody doubts that; but, then, you know, the magis- 
trates are fearfully hard upon anybody for keeping open after 
hours, even here in the ‘ Forge.’ ”’ , 

“ They don’t say anything about your opening early, do 
they ?” said Andy, with a grin. 

“Certainly not, Master Andy,”’ 
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“Then keep’your house open, and if they say anything tell 
them yon’ve just opened; but if that won’t do, say we 
Forgers shall do as we please,” 

“ But there’s a fine——” 

“Tf there is I’ll pay it then, and break their heads after- 
wards,” shouted Andy, with a loud laugh ; and, comforted by 
this assurance as well as by the knowledge that he was 
rapidly making a fortune from the drunkenness of such 
persons as Andy and his friends, the good host no longer hesi- 
tated to supply the liquor so loudly called for on every hand, 

“Tell them you close at twelve and open at half-past. Can 
you understand that, thickhead?” said Andy, with a loud, 
boisterous laugh, 

“What a wonderful lawyer you would have made, Master 
Andrew—wonderful !”” exclaimed the landlord, adding, in 
lower tones, - Curse his insolence, I wish that both he and 
Ivan had their d d throats cut,”’ 

‘“‘ May I be slaughtered and cut up, if Master Andrew, the 
deputy king of the ‘ Forge,’ and Ivan’s right hand man, ain’t 
an out-and-out brick,’ exclaimed the burly butcher. 

“What do you mean by talking about being slanghtered ?” 
growled the drunkard Andy, P 

“ Nothing, it’s only——” 

“Don’t say it again,” said Andy, hickupping, wishing to 
keep up his show of authority in Ivan’s absence, and yet half 
afraid to come to any open quarrel with his friends or the 


butcher. 









s period a strange-looking man entered the room on 
Soy : 
oma. 
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whom Andy, after coughing and hickupping much, at once 
fixed his bleary eyes. 

‘‘ And who the devil may you be?” he asked at last, with 
jerking utterance. ay 

“ A gentleman’s servant,”’ replied the individual, and his 
appearance confirmed the assertion, for he was a modest 
person, and attired in livery. 

“ Who is your master, then?” 

This question the man hesitated to answer for some 
seconds, and Master Andy repeated his words in a more 
forcible manner. 

“ My master is'Sir Charles Cavendish, the magistrate, if you 
must know, then,’ said he, at length, - 

‘‘ Magistrate ?” roared Andy, in great passion, “Out of 
this, then, you confounded spy! We want no magistrate’s 
servants, or anything of that kind here.” . 

Ashe concluded this speech, amid great applause, the in- 
furiated man hurled a heavy pewter pot with all his force at 
the head of the new comer, a= 

Luckily the missile was not aimed vety steadily ; and, some- 
what surprised as well as alarmed at this rough greeting, the 
man hastily left the room, nearly overturnifig the landlord at 
the door, who was bringing in a huge bow! of hot punch. 

“Why the devil do you let any of that magistrate’s people 
comein here? Haven’t I told you I won't have anything to 


do with them ?” said Andy, the deputy king of thé ‘ Forge,’ | 


as the liquor was placed before him. 2 

“This man has only been a day in the service of Sir 
Charles,’ replied the landlord, ‘and does not know the rules 
of the ‘ Forge’ yet, Master Andrew.” | 


“ Curse Sir Charles, and all his servants too, I hate the. 


whole lot ; so do all the Forgers.” . 
“So do I,” roared the butcher, “The old. scoundrel con- 

demned my weights only a fortnight Ago, and fined mie forty 

shillings, confound him !” 

~ A loud laugh at this speech from some of the biitcher’s own 

customers, and the drunken Forgers generally, made him wish 

he had not spoken so loud, . 

“Shut up, and give us a song, somebody,” bawled Anidy, the 
master of the revels. ‘ 

“ D’ye hear ?”’ echoed the landlord, “ Can’t somebody give 
us a little hatfmony just by way of achange?” — 

For some time no one appeared to be musically inclined, a 
circumstance that by no means improved the temper of the 
drunken chairman. 

“ What’s the Se, I should like to know, of keeping a lot 
of fellows about and paying for drink if I can’t have a song 
whenever I feel inclined ?”’ growled Andy, hickupping. 

A short, shabby-looking man, who had passed the period of 
middle age, now rose to his feet. 

‘“Well, as nobody else seems inclined to begin, and it’s a 
pity the company should be disappointed, I'll try my hand at 
a verse or two,” he said, modestly coughing. 

“ Bravo! bravo! Order! Silence! Shut up!” 

These and other cries greeted this offer, in the midst of 
which Master Andy ordered in. a fresh and very large supply 
of liquor, desiring the landlord to pay particular attention to 
the wants of the vocalist. 

‘And now you can fire away, old cock, as soon as you like,” 
Andy continued, when the fluids had been brought in by the 
red-faced landlord. 

The timid, modest-looking man, who had volunteered to 
sing, began in a wheezing tone of voice, the following ditty : 


“THE TRIPLE TREE. 


** Of all the trees that’s in this land, 

There’s none like that I wot of ; 

The blossom’s big upon this tree, 
Ne’er hang until they rot off. 

But if it bloom at mornhing’s dawn, 
The fruit’s so ripe and brown, 

That when an hour has passed away 
We always cut it down. 

Hurrah, boys! 


*‘ The tree, the tree, the triple tree, 
None with it can compare ; 

. Fine, heavy, goodly nuts it brings, 
But in an hour is bate,”’ 
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“That’s enough,” roared Andy, hickupping, and drinking 
deeply, as the man was singing the second verse. ‘‘ What, in 
the devil’s name, kind of song do you call that?” — 

‘Tt'g called the ‘ Triple Tree,’ responded the singer,jewith 
awink. ° ‘ 

“ And what sort of tree is that, pray?” , 

“The gallows tree!” responded the man, with a strange 
emphasis. ‘ 

For a moment Andy did not speak, but gave him a fixed, 
earnest look. a. © ; 

‘‘Then, who the deuce are vow ?’’ he asked. 

“T am commonly and vulgarly known as Harry Hangman, 
though I assure you that is not my real name.” 

All those near him shrunk away as the man thus announced. 
himself, and 3 ghastly paleness overspread the hitherto flushed 
and bloodstained countenance of Master Andrew. 

“You infernal, good-for-nothing hound! What do you 
mean by coming /ieve with your songs? I’ve a good mind to 
smash you !” said the deputy king. ee , ee 

“Don’t put yourself in a rage, Master Andy, all about 
nothing,” said the old man, mildly. “If you don’t like my 
song I won’t sing it, although I’ve come all the way from 
Eastcheap on purpose to see you.” i 

“Me? What do you want with me V2 a SO 

“To judge your weight and see what kind of a rope you'll 
take when .it comes to your tfirn one of these fine days. 
You're & big, bony man, Andy, ad it wouldn’t do to sport a 
common piece of hemp with you. Good night, I shall see 
you again soon.” ) ae, er 

As he finished speaking, the public hangman, for such he 
was, stepped out of the rodm. | fe “Bea 
_ Perhaps it was well for him that he did so tlien and there, 
fot, with a roar like that of an infutiated bull, Mastet Andrew 
ftushéed after him with tle intention of smashing every bone 
in his body, ac 

The deputy king of the Forge was too late, however ; the 
hangman had escaped ; bit there was a man half concealed 
in the shadow of the opposite houses, afd upon him Master 
Andréw spratg in the twinkling of an eye. 


me dour 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 
ANDY MEETS WITH AARON THE JEW—AARON DISCOVERS 


THE STOLEN BANK-NOTES, AND ACQUAINTS ANDY OF 
IVAN’S CAPTIVITY. 


WHEN the drunken man.perceived who it was he had collared 
his features became paler and paler. 

The surprise nearly sobered him, as, in husky tones, he 
muttered, 

“What! Aaron the traitor, who, on the night of the Cloth- 
worker’s murder, stole our money and déserted the Forgers?’ 

So great was the fear of Aaron the Jew traitor that he 
trembled in every limb. ‘ 

He would have fallen to the earth had not the strong arm 
of Andy upheld him. 

“What, is it possible? Is it really you?” Andy gasped, 
after along pause. ‘“ How well you are looking; you have 
got fat since you deserted us, Aaron.” Bes 

“Yes, it's me, and no mistake,” replied Aaron; “but I’m 
gels though,” 

“T thought and hoped you were in hell by this time,” 
growled Andy. 

ek aon are looking very well,” repeated Aaron, with a sickly 
smile, . 

‘What the devil have vow to do with my looks, you sneak- 
ing imposter, and what have you come here for? To meet 
your brother’s fate, the slopseller in the borough 2?” 

“To see you, good Master Andrew, of course. I like t6 seé 
ny old friends sometimes,” said the Jew, with a smile. : 

“You cursed, snivelling hypocrite, if you don’t éonfess to 
me the truth I'll beat your brains out on the pavement. Have 
you confessed about the murder ?” ea 

Andy tightened his grasp on the Jew till he was almost 
choked, and had only just enough breath to gasp out, ee 

‘My confession, Andy, is in writing ; if you kill me——” 
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The furious Forger relaxed his hold and a slight tremor 
passed over his stalwart frame. 

i yh devil's own scheme have you got to talk about 
ow /” 

“ Nothing bad, but there’s danger abroad for both of us.” 

“ Danger, from whom ?” 

“ [—I—think——” 

“That infernal meddlesome magistrate, Sir Charles Cayen- 
dish, ll warrant,” continued Andy, grinding his teeth” in 
anger, not observing his companion’s hesitation. 

“Yes, yes; it was. He is hatching some mischief against 
us both ; so after [had carefully placed my written confession 
where none but you could find it, I——” 

“Listen to me,” roared Andy, “if you say another word 
about confessing I’ll kick your brains out.” 

“I—I—only wished you to understand matters ; I only 


wrote it in order that you might see I had not proved traitor 


to you or Ivan.” 

“There, that’ll do; come along ifside and say no more,” 
said Andy, with a malicious grin ; “you look hungry.” 
_ The Jew’s eyes glistened. He hesitated a moment, and his 
sturdy companion frowned as he continued, 

“You'll be safe in the ‘Raven’ with me ;-safe as anywhere 


else. Take my word for it, you and the ‘ Raven’ tap-room 


are not strangers. You know I could strangle you in a 
minute if I wished. And I would do it for two pins,” said 
Andy to himself, “ but I must find out if any one knows about 
the murder first.” 

“Tm sure I can depend on my old friend,” muttered the 
Jew, very humbly. 

Andy led the way as he spoke through the bar and then up 
a staircase to a sleeping room on the second floor, 

_ “Wait here a few minutes while I get rid of my comrades 
in the tap-room,” he said; ‘‘if they knew you were here 
they’d tear you in pieces.” 

“Don’t be long, Andy.’” 

“‘T won’t be five minutes,” he replied, as he left the apart- 
ment, 

_ To the great horror and surprise of his visitor Andy locked 
the door after him ! 

“So here I am at length,’ muttered the wretched Jew, 
sinking on a chair, “hunted all through the town by Ivan’s 
men, and at length compelled to take shelter beneath the 
same roof that hides one of my greatest enemies, the man 
who threatens to take my life. But surely I can escape this 
danger, for I have been in worse positions ere now, and he 
dare not kill me, for fear I have given information about old 
Michael’s murder. Yet who knows what such a man may 
not do under the influence of liquor? Ah, little does Andy 
know what I came here for to-night ! He may forget his own 
safety in his rage against me.”’ ; 

Leaning his head upon his hands Aaron groaned aloud in 
his wretchedness of spirit. ; 

Then he determined to escape if he could ere his brutal 
friend returned, 

For that purpose he examined the door carefully, hoping to 
discover some means of opening it. 

He might have forced it open by main strength, but such 
an operation would have been attended with too much noise, 
and would probably have hastened the fate he wished to 
avert, 

“T am a prisoner here,” he muttered, “‘ and I should like to 
know what keeps him so long away; something that means 
no good to me, [am afraid. I shall be taken; he means to 
kill me, and there is no weapon here to protect myself with.’ 

Suddenly a thought seemed to strike him. 

“T wonder if he keeps here that bundle of bank notes we 
stole from the clothworker? Ifso it would be worth all the 
risk I now run. £10,000 is worth the trouble ; I could sell 
them for a good sum, there’s no doubt of that, to Dutch and 
Jew merchants on the continent. He dare not circulate them 
in London, he knows that.” 

With stealthy steps and drops of cold perspiration standing 
on his brow, be crept about the room, which, as before said, 
was at the top of the house, peering into every hole and corner 
in search of the stolen bank-notes he would haye given so 


much to obtain, 
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But all his trouble and his search proved ineffectual. 

_Not ascrap of paper of any kind could he discover, and 
sitting down, he once more resigned himself to despair. 

“It isin vain,” he muttered, wringing his hands over his 
forehead. ‘ Andy has some trick to destroy me in his mind, 
or he would have returned ere now.” 

The wretched Jew wept like a child, as he thought that 
perhaps his last hour had come. 

Suddenly a ray of hope darted through his brain. 

He ceased wailing to listen for the footsteps of his friend, 

All was silent as the grave in the lower parts of the house, 
and in the street which the window of the room over-looked. 

A faint gleam of light penetrated that window, and he 
hastily stepped towards it, ejaculating, 

**T have heard that Andy has a hiding-place on the roof ° 
for things of value. Let me see if there is one or not, If I 
could only find the bundle of bank-notes, my fortune would 
be made ; for since the night of that old man’s murder, I have 
scarcely slept a single hour, or eaten a morsel of food. The 
image of that murdered man haunts me both day and night 
everywhere, Oh, curse the hour that I ever had anything to 
do with Ivan or Andy, and the bloodthirsty crew of Forgers. 


~If I can only find this money I will leave England for evet ; 


for this I now came, for this prospect have I brayed almost 
certain death. Yet Andy little thinks what an important 
secret I have to tell him,” 

While he thus thought, he endeavoured to geton the window 
sill in order to get on the roof. 

Directly he placed his full weight on the window seat, it 
suddenly flew up like the top of a box, and struck him so 
violently on the nose that he fell from the effects of the un- 
expected blow. 

His annoyance was great indeed ; but when he looked into 
the cavity of the hollow window seat, his joy was great, 

His delighted eyes sparkled with intense joy. 

There lay the bundle of notes |! 

With a hasty and greedy grasp, he seized them and thrust 
them in his breast! ~~ 

Footsteps were now heard approaching ! 

It was Andy returning ! 

The Jew quickly thrust down the window seat again, and 
the secret spring snapped loudly. 

At that moment Andy unlocked the door, and the noise he 
made drowned the sudden loud snapping of the spring. 

‘‘ Who would ever dream of such a hiding-place as that?” 
mused the Jew, in high glee. “’Tiswell, they are mine, 
Now I am made for ever |” 

When Andy entered, the Jew resumed his meek and mild 
expression again, 

Andy was now more drunk than before. 

As he sat down before the Jew he looked at him with a wild 
vacant stare, as he said, 

‘‘ We have never clapped eyes on you since the night of the 
murder, when you stole the bag of gold you were carrying 
away from the clothworker’s.”’ 

“ Tt’s all true,’’ sighed the Jew. 

“You know the penalty is death for deserting the 
Forgers ?” 

“ T know it.” - 

“ You have made a written confession of all you know about 
the murder ?” 

“T have.” 

“ You have given it away in order to ruin us?” 

“No ; Ihave it still in my lodgings. I wrote it out in 
order that I might clear up my character with Ivan, and to 
seek his pardon for doing what I haye done and am going to 
do for him,” 

«“ What did you do with the gold you stole ?” 

“ T was robbed of it that same night.” 

“« Robbed ?” 

«« Aye, robbed ; and by some of Blue-Jacket’s gang, who 
followed me to a wine shop and then drugged me. I haye 
been starving since.” 

“ Serves you right, Aaron ; and now you come here to diet 
I suppose,” said Andy, with a grim laugh, “for you don’, 
suppose you'll get out of the Forge alive, do you ?” 

“Yes,” 
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“ Yes, say you ?”” 

do,” 

“ How ?” 

*‘ When you have heard what I came here for, you will not 
kill me, but pardon me,” 

““ What do you mean, you sneaking scoundrel ?”’ 

aun ! There hasbeen a street fight in the Forge to- 
night,” 

“ Well, that is plain enough. My bloody face tells you 
that, and we came off victorious, ”’ 

** Victorious ?” | 

* Aye |” 

*‘ Ti so, where is Ivan, then ?”’ 

«‘ Somewhere in the Forge, and safe.” . 

“‘ Safe 2?” 

“ Aye.” 

“Yes ; safe in prison, Andy.” 

paaon prison |”? said Andy, in surprise, rising from his” 
seat. 

‘* Yes, in prison.” 

“ You lie, old scoundrel,” said Andy, in threatening tones. 

“On my life, no. Do not strike me until you hear all, and 
then you willthank me,” 

‘* Go on, then, quick. How came this ?”’ 

‘ T was on the other side of the river, and saw Blue-Jacket 
and his friends land from a boat.” 

‘© Well 2” 

‘‘Tvan was with them ; but bound and gagged.” 

‘‘ What !”” gasped Andy, red with passion. “ It cannot be.” 

“On my soul, ’tis true, Andy. I saw them lift him ont of 
the boat, and followed them.” 

oe Well, what then? Quick; I am bursting with im- 
patience |” 

“They took him to the head-quarters of the London 
Apprentices.” 

‘Ah Y? 

“The grand master——”’ 

“ Will Winter ?” 

“The same. He and others held a council,” 

‘What then ?” 

‘He was handed over to’ Harry Percy, and cast into 
prison.” 

Go on.” 

‘And charged with arson, robbery and murder.” 

‘Say you so ?”’ 

‘Tis true, every word ; but listen,’ 7 

‘What came next ?” : 

‘When I saw all that had happened, I knew that no time 
was to be lost, for the evidence against him was overwhelm- 
ing. 

“ What did you do?” 

“T sought out a friend for him.” 

eae was that ?” 

*‘ Old Marks, the receiver and pawnbr 3 i ine,” 

z And Saeitiat eae pawnbroker, a cousin of mine. 

“ He dressed himself immediately in the gar al 
and gained admittance to the pinont NT ane Ga 

“Capital! If this is true, Aaron, no harm shall befal you ; 
but if untrue, you die. Go on. Jam all impatience to hear 
more. What occurred next ?” 

“T waited until old Marks Game out of the gaol, when he 
smiled, and said, in a whisper, 

“ ¢ Leave the rest to me. Ivan will be free ere morning, you 
may depend, for if he suffers, I shall be hung for a certainty. 
Go your way, Do not be seen loitering about the prison, or 
it might arouse suspicions.’ With that he left me, and hither 
I came on. the instant to inform you, even though endanger- 
ing my life. If you doubt my words come with me, and 
prove their truth.” 

“I will,” said Andy, rising and leaving the room. ‘Come, 
follow me. If thou hast lied, Jew, my best dagger shall be 
bathed in your heart’s blood. Come, follow me; your life 
or death hangs upon a single thread.”’ 

With meek demeanour, the Jew followed the burly ruffian, 
and as he crossed his arms upon his breast, his heart leaped 


with joy, for the precious bundle of bank- re sal 
hidden tere, e of bank-notes were safely 
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Had Andy suspected this, the Jew would have beer 
butchered on the spot. - » 

What became of Ivan, in prison, 
show. 


the next chapter will 





CHAPTER LXXXIV. 


THE SCHEME FOR IVAN’S LIBERATION—THE INTERVIEW 
WITH “COUNCILLOR NASH ’’—THE ESCAPE FROM PRISON, 


TRUE to his word, old Marks, the receiver and pawnbroker, 
used his utmost endeavours to concoct some clever scheme 


' for Ivan’s liberation, for as he said yery truly if Ivan only 


whispered is name, the constables would be certain to 
examine his vast warehouse of stolen goods, and such a dis- 
covery would most certainly hang him, for Ivan and his 
notorious gang had greatly enriched the old conscienceless 
pawnbroker, as he generally bought most of the plunder of 
the Forgers. | 

In the dress of a lawyer, then, he was admitted to see Ivan ; 
but as he passed out, he told the gaolers and porters that 
Ivan had already secured a lawyer to defend him, one much 
younger than himself, who would call the next afternoon, or 
evening. ; 

Marks was fearful of being discovered himself, and there- 
fore he hired an expert thief and housebreaker of his ac- 
quaintance, called ‘‘ Nobby,” who should enact the part ofa 
lawyer, in wig and gown, and getting into the prison, plan 
with Ivan some method of escape. 

“Nobby” being in want of a job, readily entered into the 
arrangement, and prepared himself for the dangerous ex- 

eriment, which was to be enacted next evening. 


Mr. “ Nobby ” having made all his preparations, and taken ~ 


a long and careful survey of the outside of the strong prison, 
he very accurately formed his own ideas of how it was 
arranged internally ; nor was he much mistaken, as we shall 
see, 

True to his word, “Nobby” dressed himself out in full 
legal wig and gown, and was attended to the prison gate by 
a servant,” carrying a large blue bag. 


When he presented himself at the gate of the gaol, the bag . 


was seized, but finding nothing but papers and legal docu- 
ments therein, the careful, cautious officers apologized, and 
alenes the young, and odd-looking lawyer to enter Ivan’s 
cell. 

Directly the cell-door was bolted again, and the “lawyer” 
and his “client” were alone, Mr. “ Nobby,” or “ Councillor 
Nash,” as he styled himself, put his finger to his mouth in 
token of silence. 

After a few preliminary scraps of conversation, in order 
that Ivan’s surprise might not arouse the suspicions of any 
one listening at the cell door, Mr. Councillor Nash produced 
from various parts of his legal garments a dark lantern, 4 
bunch of skeleton keys, a small crowbar, and other housebreak- 
ing implements, together with a small pair of pocket pistols. 

“You’ve rigged me out well, Nobby, and no mistake,” said 
Ivan, in a whisper, when the councillor had explained eyvery- 
thing to him, . . 

“Yes, I think that’s about the ticket. If you don’t do some- 
thing now you're set up well, I shall fancy you are not the 
same Ivan you used to be.” . 

“Very true ; but it’s getting late, and I must commence 
operations as soon as Ican. Where shall I see you?” | 

“Tl wait a little while outside the wall I told you I have 
alyeady examined ; but if I see too many curious eyes about, 
I shall keep clear for yowr sake.” 

“Then [ll be with you before long, I can.assure you,” said 
Ivan, with a broad grin. “I ain't the one to do things by 
nalves when I begin ; any one who knows Ivan can swear to 

a nad 

“Then good night for the present,” said Nobby ; “every 
moment is precious ; the ofticers won’t let me stay here longer 
or I would, Keep your spirits up, Ivan, a few hours, and all 
will be jwell, By-the-bye, talking about spirits, Ivan, I had 


very nearly forgotten —~” 


Without waiting to finish his speech, Nobby produced from 


* 
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some secret pocket in his legal attire a small bottle filled with 
spirits, which he handed to the prisoner. 
A short cough, and -a peculiar look about the eyes made 


‘known the fact that the liquid was somewhat stronger than 


water. 

As soon as Iyan had taken a draught, the door was opened 
by the turnkey, who began to grow impatient at the prolonged 
stay of the legal visitor. 

__ Mr. Councillor Nash instantly assumed the voice and manner 
that had before been so successful in deceiving the officers. 

“Keep up your spirits, my boy, you'll find it all right in 


_ the end,” said he, in tones of consolation. 


+ “Now, then, sir, ’'m waiting for you; come along,” said 
the officer. 

“You'd better leave me now, my dear friend; I place my 
case entirely in your hands,” said Ivan, with great difficulty 
keeping down a laugh, for he was not without some fear that 
his legal friend and adviser might overact his part. 

“Well, good night, my boy,” said the councillor, “we have 
not had much time to consult, but I havenot the slightest 
doubt when your trial comes off that you will fully clear your- 
self of all the vile charges brought against you by your vin- 
dictive enemies.” A 

A few moments afterwards the “councillor ” departed, and 
Ivan could fairtly hear him telling the turnkey what a poor, 
innocent, persecuted person he (Ivan) was. 

“T think I did that job well,” muttered Nobby, to himself, 
as he walked away from the gaol gate into the streets again. 
And now, as soon as I’ve got rid of these lawyer’s garments, 
T'll come back and wait for my innocent client, who I don’t 
expect will be very long escaping from this stone jug, if all 
I’ve heard of his cleverness is true,” 

Iyan, some time before his arrest and incarceration, had 
made a careful survey of the exterior of that and other build- 
ings of the kind, in case any of the Forgers should at any 
time be in “ limbo,” and had come to the conclusion that 
there was nothing to prevent a resolute man, such as he was, 
from cutting his way out, provided, of course, he could lay 
hands on the necessary implements. 

Practice makes perfect, they say, and the prisoner within 
as well as his friend without, had considerable experience in 
burglarious arts, as we have frequently seen in this story. 

As soon as Ivan, therefore, found himself alone, he made a 
careful examination of his cell for some place in which to 
conceal the housebreaking implements his friend had brought, 
being well aware that in most places of the kind in which he 
was, prisoners are searched after being visited by their 
friends. 

A careful examination of the fire-place led to the discovery 
that the plate of metal forming the hob could be wrenched up, 
and that beneath it was a cavity of considerable size, large 
enough, in fact, to conceal all the tools he possessed. 

It was ayery unlikely place to be searched by the turnkey, 
and Ivan was not slow to avail himself of the chance, 

It was well he did so, for scarcely had he restored the fire- 
place to its usual appearance, when the door opened, and one 
of the officers appeared. ; 

“ You've had a visitor, a lawyer, here, I believe ?” 

“Why, bless me, you must be one of the wise men of the 
east. Your knowledge is wonderful,” replied Ivan, with a 
smile of contempt, 

“T’ve come to search you,” continued the officer, “ so none 
of your bounce,” 

“What's that for? 
here.” er ; 

“Can’thelp it. It’s a rule always to search the prisoners 
after they’ve had visitors.” , 

“Search away, then, my officious friend, you won't find 

much of anything about me,” 
_ The man performed his duty in that careful systematic 
manner peculiar to gaolers and constables ; but, of course, 
there was nothing about the person of Ivan worth con- 
fiscating, 

When the process of searching was completed, the officer 
left the cell, while Ivan, with a cunning grin, listened atten- 
tively as the door was closed. 

“ Ah! a lock and two bolts in the door, eh? Well, they are 


I was searched when I was brought 
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not of much use,” muttered he to himself, “ These little tools 
of mine will make quick work of them. Good luck to my 
lawyer, for bringing them.” 

So saying,~he proceeded to the fire-place, and once more 
took his implements from their place of concealment. 

After this he carefully examined them to see that they were 
all in working order, and the pistols properly loaded. _ 

That done he sat down to wait patiently for two hours, by 
which time he judged no one would be stirring in the prison 
but the night watchmen. 

The time hung heavily on his hands ; but by dint of 
whistling, singing, and swearing lustily at times, he managed 
to get through the intervening period, though he caused great 
annoyance to the inmates of some of the adjoining cells, who 
fervently wished him elsewhere, or that he hada sore throat, 
and was unable to make such sounds. 

At length, after many weary hours, he heard a neighbouring 
church clock strike eleven. Another solitary hour, more 
wearisome than the past, and then midnight was solemnly 
boomed forth from every belfry around. 

A silence, as profound as that of the grave, reigned through 
the prison as Ivan carefully lit his dark lantern. 

Just as he had accomplished that portion of his task, and 
was about to direct the rays of light on the lock of the door, 
a heavy measured tread resounded through the stone passage 
without, 

It passed the cell door, and then a gruff voice was heard to 
exclaim, : 

* All’s well !” 

Another voice replied with the same words, and then a 
different step passed along the corridor. 

“ All right,” thought Ivan. “For an hour at the least I 
shall be free from any interruption on the part of the watch- 
man. It was lucky though that I had not turned on the light, 
or they must have seen it through the keyhole.” 

Then, with quite a professional air, he took up the keys one 
after another, and tried them till he found one which opened 
the massfve lock before him. 

But still, even when that obstacle had been overcome, there 
still remained the bolts, and he then began carefully to con- 
sider the best way fo remove those impediments. 

“Now, I dare say there’s a plate of iron outside this door,” 
thought he to himself, ‘ These gaol people fancy that because 
they bring us in through the door it is impossible to get out 
by any other way. Ha! ha!” 

In order to ascertain whether his suspicions with regard to 
the iron casing were correct, he rapidly bored a hole through 
the woodwork of the door with a small gimlet, but he soon 
found that some kind of metal checked the progress of the 
implement. 

Convinced by this that to penetrate the door would re- 


" quire considerable time he turned his attention to the walls. 


In a few minutes he discovered that, with all their ap- 
pearance of strength and solidity, they were in reality only of 
brick covered with Roman cement. 

This soon yielded to the superior powers of a chisel and 
crowbar, revealing the brickwork beneath, which he com- 
menced cutting and chipping with a rapidity which promised 
soon to bring him through the deceptive wall. 

His object was to make an aperture close to the door, 
through which he would be able to put his arm and withdraw 
the bolts, 

In the space of half an hour from the commencement of 
his task he had nearly completed it, when a thought struck 
his active brain, and he suspended his labours for a few 
seconds to decide whether it would be prudent to make his 
venture until after the watchmen had once more performed 
their round. 
~ There was no knowing, however, how soon that might be, 
and after all he knew tltere were not many men who would 
dare oppose him if once he found himself on the road to 
liberty. 

With this comforting reflection he once more returned to 
his ‘task, and putting forth his whole strength succeeded. 
in removing one of the outermost bricks, not without some 
noise, however, for a large piece of plaster fell down into the 
passage outside the cell, 
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Averting the light of his lantern from the aperture he 
listened with some anxiety to learn whether the noise had 
attracted notice ; but as all remained still, he concluded that 
it had not been heard, and putting his arm through remoyed 
the bolts, though with difficulty, being scarcely able to reach 
them. 

Pushing the door back he passed out into the corridor, 
having first hastily gathered all his tools together, and placed 
his pistols in such a position that he could grasp them at 
the slightest alarm. | 

He felt certain that the passage in which his cell was 
situated communicated with the paved yard in which pri- 
soners were permitted to take exercise, 4 

At that moment the church clock struck one ! 

At the same time the footsteps of the watchmen were once 
more heard ! 

‘‘ 'm in for a row now, I suppose ?” muttered Ivan, 

He took two steps forward, but quickly retraced them as 
he reflected that the watchmen came from opposite direc- 
tions, : 

Time was precious, and a thought struck Ivan by which he 
might possibly save himself. 

Without another moment’s hesitation he opened the door of 
his cell, and placed himself between it and the stone pas- 
sace. | 

He waited with feverish impatience, hoping, above all 
things, that the two men would meet before his cell at the 
same moment ; but such was not fated to be the case, for one 
arrived before the other. | 

The surprise and alarm of the man so overcame him, how- 
ever, that he was unable to speak or shout for aid till he heard 
his companion baw] out, 

‘ All’s well !” 

“ All’s ill !” replied the man, who had just discovered the 
outbreak of the prisoner. “That notorious Ivan is off, and 
we are in a pretty pickle.” 

‘You don’t say so?” 

* It's true as I’m standing here.” 

Then both, as if actuated by a common impulse, rushed into 
the cell. 

That was just what Ivan had calculated they would do. 

No sooner were they fairly inside than he banged the door 
together, and shot back the bolts, 

“Help! help! help !” shouted the men, perceiving at once 
the trap in which they were caught. — 

Ivan immediately appeared at the hole in the wall, holding 
a pistol in each hand. 

“Be silent, as you value your lives,” he said, in a stern, de- 
termined whisper. ‘“ Another such a sound as that and V’ll 
blow your brains out as surely as my name is Ivan !” 

The rays from the officer’s lanterns fell upon the barrels of 
Ivan’s pistols, and the watchmen held their peace, being half 
petrified with fear at the sudden conversion of their helpless 
prisoner into an armed and desperate burglar. 

“Stir, or speak, if you dare, and you shall have a bullet 
through each of your heads in the twinkling of an eye!” 
growled Ivan, savagely, : 

Then, with the same key with which he had unlocked the 
door, he securely fastened up the cell, and hastened away, 

“*Oh, for ten minutes clear time,” he muttered, “ for as 
soon as those fellows wake up from their fright, they’ll make 
row enough to alarm the whole town.” 

_At the extreme end of the passage in which his cell was 
situated, he found a short flight of stone steps, down which he 
hastily ran, and found himself before a large door, in the lock 
of ie a key pals been suffered to remain. 

_ + a moment Ivan turned it, and the chill nicht air rushin 
in, told him that he had guessed right, and that” he was in the 
prison court-yard, 

. The only barrier that now intervened between him and 
liberty was the high wall that surrounded the building 

He walked rapidly across the court-yard, knowing well that 
his trusty friend, Mr. Councillor N ash, was in all likelihood 
waiting for him at a particular angle of the high wall. 

On reaching this point he inserted his fingers in his mouth 
and gave a shrill sharp whistle, so quick and sudden in its 
accents, that, had any of the officials heard it, they would 
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scarcely have knowii whether it was in reality a whistle, or 
merely an imaginary sound. ; etal 
He then kept his eyes fixed on the top of the wall, and in a 
few seconds had the satisfaction of seeing a dark object slowly 
descend on the inner side. : e 
It was a rope witha weighi attached to it, which “ Nobby ’ 
had thrown over to assist his friend in escaping. 
As soon as he had hold of the end of it, Ivan gave three dis- 
tinct jerks, and then remained still for a few moments. 
As soon as it was drawn up tight, he began to clamber up 
with all the activity of a sailor or a monkey. 
Ere he reached the summit, a circumstance occurred which © 
nearly brought him to the bottom, | 


CHAPTER LXXXY, 


! 
IVAN’S ESCAPE FROM PRISON DISCOVERED—THE ALARM— 
THE PURSUIT—IVAN IS SERIOUSLY WOUNDED, 


A LOUD report sounded, and Ivan felt that he was wounded 
in the shoulder. 

Though almost maddened with the pain, he clung to the 
rope with as much energy as a drowning man is said to clutch 
at a straw, feeling convinced that his only chance was to gain 
the outside of the prison. , 

The alarm bell now began to peal forth its clamorons 
were plainly heard. 

‘‘ Are you there ?” cried Ivan, looking down from the top 
of the wall. 

“ All right,” replied the Councillor. y 

The escaping prisoner immediately lowered himself to the 
ground with a speed that almost alarmed his confederate, 

“ Ts it all right ?” asked Nobby. 

‘No ; I am wounded.” 

‘‘ Never mind ; come along if you can, or we shall be 
taken,” 

A groan escaped from Ivan, as summoning up all his 
‘strength and resolution to the task, he hurried along after his 
friend, : 

“Tie your handkerchief round.my shoulder, or I shall bleed 
to death,” saidIvan, | . 

‘No, you. musn’t think of doing that, recollect you have 
some friends who can’t afford to lose you.” 

“TI cant help -feeling that perhaps I shall never get over 
this,’ replied Ivan, 

“Oh, bother! I’ve got a carriage waiting down in the lane 
near by ; you'll do nicely when you are in that.” 

Ivan shook his head faintly as he replied, 

‘‘ Take me to some safe place where I shan’t be disturbed by 
my pursuers.” 

“ Well, then, here’s the ‘Cock Inn’ under the archway. I’m 
blest if all the traps in London would find you there, and I'll — 
get a doctor to come and do up your arm nicely.” : 

Nobby was so convinced of the cleverness of Ivan that when 
the latter spoke of his wound being perhaps mortal, he 
refused to believe him, 

“I feel as if my life was coming to a close,” said Ivan; 
*‘but I don’t much care,” 

“Now, that’s all nonsense,” said Nobby, cheerfully. “ Keep 
an Agar up, Ivan, my boy, and yon’ll live to haye many a 

ar ye yaa . 


The wounded man made no reply, but staggered along some 
distance in silence, : 

__‘ Are we near the inn yet?” he said, at length, when a con- 
siderable distance had been traversed, 

" It’s close by here ; only a few steps more, and then you'll 
be all right,” 1 ; 

On they went again, the wounded man leaving drops of 
blood behind him on the flag-stones that must infallibly lead 
to his detection. | 

_ Hach moment he grew weaker and weaker, so that by the 
time they reached the old-fashioned archway beneath which 
the “Cock ” inn was situated, he was totally unable to stand 


and would have fallen to the ground hut for Nobby’s sup: 
porting arm, | - 


_ warning, lights flashed to and fro, while voices and footsteps 


_ When safe inside the little old-fashioned house Nobby ex- 
ae to the landlord the circumstances under which his 
iend received his wound, and all the worthy host’s sympathy 
was at once lavished on the sufferer. 
A room was got ready, and Ivan was placed in bed, 
receiving at the same time the assuirancé of the landlord that 
no one would be able to discover his apartment. 


You can make yourself happy as a prince here till you're 
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of. water,” said Ivan, faintly. 
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all right again,” said Councillor Nash, as he viewed the 
arrangements, 


“T fear I shall never be all right again, Give mea drink 
_ Phe water was given him, and the landlord received a strict 
injunction to give the sufferer everything heerequired while 


Nobby went in search of a doctor, 


(Zo be continued.) 4 
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The means he had taken to effeet the crime were as follows :— 
Sereski had a garden and kiosk at a short distance from Meilnik, 
on thie Constantinople side of the town, which he was in the habit 
of visiting almost daily, and occasionally passing the night there. 

Having been apprised of Seid Mohamet’s arrival at Mielnik, and 
of the treasure he carried with him, he promptly took his measures 
to secure it to himself without attracting suspicion, and went, as 
was his custom, to his kiosk, where he passed the night. 

But just before daylight he and the Jew arose, and, “disguising 
themselves in Allianian dresses, armed with pistols and yataghans, 
they proceeded to the plain leading from Meilnik to Salonica, and 
took up their position under cover of a ruined mosque, Close to 
which is a fountain where travellers are in the habit of refreshing 
their horses. . 

They had not long been in ambush when Seid Mohamet and his 
guide appeared in sight, and, approaching the mosque, dismounted. 

Seid Mobamet spread his praying carpet fi the ground, and 
disposing himself for his devotions, soon became absorbed in them ; 
while the servant praceeded to water tbe horses at the fountain. 

’ At that instant, Sereski, taking a sure and deadly aim at the 
good Mussulman, shot him through the heart. 

The servant, alarmed by the report of the pistol, rushei towards 
his master, but was intercepted by Sereski, who, having quitted his 
concealment, threw himself upon the faithful man, and with his 
_ yataghan prostrated him on the earth. With the convulsive ferocity 

of a dying man’s last agony, the Tartar siezed the heel of the 
murderer in the grasp of his deadly jaws, and it was only bya 
severance of the head from the still throbbing body that liberation 
_ from the mortal’grip was effected. 

Meanwhile, the Jew was busied in rifling the baggage borses ; 
and having collected the treasure, and stripped the bodies of their 
victims of every article of value about them, they turned the horses 
loose upon the plain, and returned with their booty before sunrise 
to the kiosk, where they deposited it in a subterranean chamber ; 
and departing for Mielnik at the hour they were accustomed to do, 
made their entrance publicly some hours before tlle murder was 
discovered. 

The pasha listened with amazement; and ordering the Jew to 
show him the place of concealment, he proceeded thither with the 
cadi, and found, as the delinquent liad most truly stated, a subter- 
ranean chamber under the kiosk, in Which was concealed a quantity 
of money; and among tlie rest, the treasure of Seid Mohamet 
untouched, and rolled up in the Albanian dresses that had been 
worn by Sereski and his servant when they committed the murder. 

These proofs of Sereski’s guilt were convincing to Mustapha Pasha. 

“ Detested hypocrite !’’ he exclaimed ; ‘‘ how have I been deceived 
in him! This is the man whom [ loyed, and in whose virtue I con- 


~ fided above all others, except Seid Mohamet! This is the man who. 


wept with me over his murder, and caJled for vengeance upon. his 
assassins ! The call shal] be answered: he shall die the death, even 
though lie has been the friend of my bosom ; for I will break my 
heart ere I break my vow.” 

It was nightfall before they returned to Mielnik, but Mustapha 

Pasha stopped not until steps bad been taken to bring Sereski and 
his accomplice speedily to justice. at 9 : 
They were tried according to the new laws ; and their guilt being 
fully established, their doom was séaléd. The Jew was sentenced 
to be hanged at his master’s door at daybreak, while the Armenian 
was reserved forthe more dreadful punishment of impalement alive. 
His property was to be divided into five parts, four of which were 
to be given to the family of Seid Mohamet, and the fifth to be re- 
served for his own child. ; 

As soon as the trial was over, Sereski demanded an audience of 
the pasha, in order, as he said, to make a further revelation to him ; 
but the motive he assigned was merely & pretext to obtain an inter- 
view, which he knew would otherwise be refused to him. 


When admitted into-Mustapha’s presence, he cast himself at his 
feet, and, in the most abject terms, supplicated for life under any 
conditions. 

“Tet me but liye, oli, pasha!” said he, ‘‘and all that I possess 
shall be thine. JI have wealth that is unknown to all, even to 
Ishmael the Jew, who has betrayed me. But what is wealth com- — 
pared to life? Behold! for this boon I will beggar my child; and 
maimed, impoverished, and disetaced asI am, I will return with 
her to the land of my fathers, even into Armenia, and repent me of 
my sins during a‘life of labour and privation. Hear my prayer, 
oh, Mustapha! Thou art all-powerful with the sultan : ask for 
mercy and it shall be granted. Behold! have I not already suffered. 
in the body ?”—and he pointed to his mutilated feet—‘‘ and is not 
my spirit crushed into the very dust? Sereski, the rich, the hon- 
oured, and, above all, the friend of Mustapha, whither has he 
fallen ?”” . 

The pasha listened without once interrupting him ; and when 
Sereski patrsed, and-raised his eyes and hands in agony towards 
Mustapha, he spurned him with his foot, and answered, 

“Thou hast fallen beneath my contempt—nay beneath my pity. 
Cruelty and cowardice were ever twin brothers. Dost thou believe 
the soul of Mustapha to be so base that, like thine own,/it could 
barter all for gold? Tlie wealth of Stamboul should not tempt me 


. to spare one drop of thy blood!” 


“ Nay, but,” persisted the unhappy Sereski, ‘‘ wilt thou render 
Irene, the child thou lovest, fatherless? Who will protect her when 
I am gone?” | 

« fast thou the bowels of a father,” replied the pasha, “‘ that 
even but this moment thou didst offer to make her a beggar, if I 
would give thee thy wretched life? Dog! thou art not worthy the 
name of father! But the innocent shall not suffer for the guilty; 
Irene shall not be fatherless ; henceforth she shall be unto me as a 
daughter.” 

«Thou wert ever great and noble,’’ resumed Sereski, “be mer- 
ciful as thou art genérous, and so shalt thou surpass all other 
men.” 

‘¢ Base wretch!” answered Mustapha, trembling with passion; 
‘¢no bribes nor flattery shall serve.thee. Away with him,’ he con- 
tinued, summoning his guards ; ‘‘I spit upon and defy him!’ 

The agony of mind and the bodily torture which Sereski had under- 
gone had thrown him‘into a Violent fever, which caused the exeeution 
of his sentence to be delayed ; for the Turkish law forbids that crimi- 
nals should undergo its last extreme penalty while suffering from 
bodily illness. Sereski was conveyed to prison, where he was eare- 
fully guarded, and attended by a physician. of his own country, 
who was orderéd, on pain of death, to restore him to health. Every 
means thata barbarous humanity could devise were employed to heal 
his lacerated body, and with such success, that health had beconte 
quite re-established ; and the day following the one on which I had 
arrived at Mielnik had been fixed upon for his execution. During 
the period of his convalescence, Sereski had made a full admission 
of his guilt, and confessed that he had had recourse to those cruel 
and unlawful means of enriching himself, that he might leave great 
wealth to his daughter; for which Heaven had punished him; by 
making that very child the instrument of bringing him to justice, 

Such was the substance of Pascal’s relation, and the cause of the 
sadness in which I had found him. The execution was to take place 
on the spot where the murder had been committed: the pasha was 
to be present at it, and I immediately decided upon remaining 
another day at Mielnik, that I i witness the tragedy. 

On the morrow, at noon, the whole population of the town was 
to be seen thronging through the Salonica gate, towards the plain, 
on which stood the ruined mosque, near to which was to be seen a 
tall stake firmly planted in the ground, and tapering towards the 
sumimit, until if terminated in a steel point, which gleamed like 
3 lance in the sunbeams. Opposite to it a temporary platform had. 
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been erected, upon which carpets and cushions were spread for the 


pasha and his suite. J 
I placed myself as near to that spot asthe guards would permit 


me ; and shortly after I had stationed myself there, Mustapha and _. 


his retinue arrived on horseback. 

He dismounted at the foot of the platform, and, ascending the 
steps, seated himself upon his cushions ; his master of the 
ceremonies stood at his right hand, while his standard-bearer, cup- 
bearer, pipe-bearers, secretaries, and the numerous other attendants 
inseparable from Turkish authorities, ranged themselves in a 
semicircle behind him, his guards surrounding :the foot of the 
pera 

Mustap 
and ashade of stern sorrow passed over his countenance. 

He then turned his eyes upon the fatal stake, and a sombre fire 
flashed from them as they measured it from the sharp point to the 
widening base, and appeared to calculate the mortal agonies which 
that brief space would soon exhibit. 

Then, concentrating his emotions, he remained in silence and ap-- 
parent indifference, awaiting the opening of the bloody scene. 

A rumour in the crowd soon announced the approach of the 
criminal, who, clothed in his richest vestments, his hands bound 
behind his back, his tottering steps supported on each side by the 
executioner’s assistants, drew near to the fatal spot. 

The wretched man cast one shuddering glance at the instruments 
of death, and sunk motionless to the earth. 

At that moment two ladders were placed against the stake, and 
the executioner and his assistants surrounding the culprit quickly 
stripped him of his clothing. An awful and almost breathless still- 
ness pervaded the crowd ; every voice was hushed ; every eye was 
turned toward the group at the foot of the ladders, and soon we 
beheld the executioner lightly ascend one of them, and await at the 
summit, while his assistants guided, of rather forced upwards, the 
unhappy Sereski. 

At last the topmost step was attained, the officials closed around 
lim—for a moment they raised him above their heads—the next 
instant a scream of agony resounded through the air, and the men, 
displacing the ladders, clung to the shaft of the stake, and, sliding 
down with the velocity of thought, left for the thousands assembled 
an unobstructed view of the wretched Armenian’s horrible con- 
vulsions. 

My heart sickened at the spectacle, and turning my eyes from it, 
I bent them upou the countenance of Mustapha. 

He had drawh his fez cap over his eyes—was it to shade them 
from the sun, or to hide some trace of human emotion lurking 
there? His lips were closely compressed, his countenance pale but 
composed, and with unsbaken firmness he listened to the horrible 
execrations aud blasphemies which the fierce torments of Sereski 
wrung from him. 

In his mortal agony, he had burst the cords that bound.his hands, 
and with desperate struggles he menanced the pasha. 

** Accursed be the day I saw thee, O pasha of evil!” he cried 4 
** accursed be the hour that thou didst enter my house! accursed be 
the child that has betrayed me! accursed be God for permitting 
it t accursed ————-;” but a death-rattle checked his utterance. 

** Water, water !”” he gasped at last, in a fainting tone. 

Now, a single drop of water administered to an impaled <riminal 
produces instantaneous death; and, therefore, in cases of such 
executions in Turkey, guards are placed round the stake to prevent 
such a coup de grace being afforded to the sufferer, who sometimes 
my Sid in torments for two days, if a vital part has not been 

reed. 

The pasha, however, motioning to his cupbearer, said, 

_ “ Let the wretch drink and die !”’ 

7 The cupbearer immediately approached the writhing sufferer, and 
presented a goblet of iced water to his lips ; but Sereski, collecting 
all his energies at that moment, snatched the goblet from the slave’s 
hand, hurled it at the pasha’s head, and yelling out, 

Not from thee, accursed one!” his arm3 fell powerless by his 
side, his head sunk upon his bosom , and with that last malediction 
the soul of the murderer passed into eternity ! 

The pasha’s guards then clearing a passage through the crowd, 
eaetarhe descended from the platform with a firm step, and, 
mounting his horse, returned with his whole retinue to Mielnik. 
The multitude dispersed, and I followed with them into the town 
ped ra eo the pe of Pascal, at the door of which was a 

raba dra 
ta departure. wn by oxen, and a few people assembled to witness 
ien ushered into the presence of Pascal, and after i 
him asketch of the horrid scene I had just’ witnessed oT nated 
the sarcd of Bie i at the door. , 
ustapha Pasha’s araba,’’ he replied, “ come 
away Irene, the child of Sereski, whom, in heen ine akan 
ancient promise to her father, he has adopted as his own dau A 
He has given the fifth share of Sereski’s possessions (which 4rad 


a cast his eyes upon the ruined mosque and the fountain, _ 
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devolved to her) to bé distributed among the poor, and will endow 
the maiden with a noble portion from his own wealth. Irene was 
brought to my house last evening, her father’s habitation having 
been rased to the ground the night by the pasha’s order. Thus, you 


_ see, Mustaphahas kept his vow of benevolence as well as his vow 


of vengeance; and although the one might serve as a pretext for 
‘the non-performance of the other, he has observed them both with 
Turkish scrupul»usness.”’ / 

At that moment, the shuffling of footsteps, and the sound of 
women’s voices in the inner court, diverted his attention from me, 

‘¢ It is Irene who departs,” said Pascal; *‘I. must bid her 
farewell.” ; 

I followed him, and we reached the door just as the young 
Armenian, wrapped in a dark ferigec, and closely veiled, appeared, 
followed by several Turkish women. : 

Pascal raised her in his arms, kissed her eyes, and placed her in 
the araba ; the women took their seats beside her, the lattices were 
closed, and the cumbrous vehicle drove away. 

** Poor child !”’ said Pascal ; “ to the last her father refused to see 
her. She is ignorant of his fate, and of the share she had in bringing 
it to pass ; the pasha hascommanded that it should never be made 
known to her. She believesthat Sereski had gone to Constanti- 
nople upon business, and that he died there unexpectedly ; and she 
is now going cheerfully to place herself under the protection of her 
new father.” 

‘¢ Will he fulfil the trust with kindness ?” I inquired. 

““ IT would stake my life upon his doing so,’’ answered Pascal ; 
‘€ and it will be the maiden’s own fault if Mustapha Pasha does not 
remain her4irm friend for life.’ 

The next morning, as I departed from Mielnik, I passed through 


the street where Sereski had resided, and found that a heap of ruins 


alone marked the spot where his house had stood. An hour’s ride 
brought me from the Salonica gate to the theatre of the preceding 
day’s tragedy. The stake was still,there, covered with blood; the 
head of Sereski, severed from his body, had been placed upon its 
summit, and the vulture that was wheeling in the air above it, had 
evidently made its méal from its eyeless sockets. A little further 
on, the dismembered limbs, scattered on} the plain, had alread 
become the prey of numerous chacals, who, scared by the approncht 
of our horses, for 4 moment quitted their repast to return to it 
with renewed voracity. ' . 

Three weeks afterwards, when returning from Salonica, I passed 
by the same spot. The unburied hones of Sereski were bleaching in 
the wind ! and thus to their fullest extent—nay, to the very letter— 
were fulfilled the Pasha’s vows of VENGEANCE and BENEYO- 
LENCE. ; 


~~ 
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CHAPTER LXXXYV,— (continued.) 

A surgeon was found after some scarch, and being a man 
of the world as well as a humane, tender-hearted doctor, had 
not much difficulty in forming a correct idea of the class of 
patient he was called upon to visit. 

He hinted as much to Mr. Councillor Nash, and the latter 
thought it best to take the medical man into his confidence, 
to a certain extent. 

“T tell you what itis, sir,’ said he; “heis a comrade of 
mine, and has gotinto trouble. So if you’d just be kind 
enough to do all you can for him, and say nothing about it, 
you’d find we pay as liberally as most people,” 

“Tmake no difference in my charges,’ said the dottor, 
“and you can rest assured that 1 have too much to do to 
gossip about my practice.” 

“Many thanks, sir. I will now go on and say that you are 
coming,” replied Nobby. 

“No ; I will walk with you, if you have no objection.” 

* With these words the doctor stuffed a case of instruments, 
some rolls of linen, and other articles into his pocket, and 


pronounced himself ready, 
“ A gunshot wound ?” he said, as they sallied forth 


street. 
“ Yes, sir,” replied Nobby, and both walked has 


the inn, 


No. 23. 










What had taken place, and what had happened to Ivan 
at the inn during Nobby’s errand for the doctor, another 


chapter will explain, 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


JUDGE JEFFERIES RESOLVES TO PURSUE HIS JOURNEY TO 
LONDON—THE ESCORT—THE ADVENTURE ON THE ROAD, 


THE very rough treatment which Judge Jefferies had received 
at the hands of the two highwaymen did not by any means 
improve his naturally sour temper. 

When, therefore, he reached a neighbouring village, and 
was out of the way of all further harm, he resolved on going 
to London, as he said, “cost what it might.” 

To venture alone was an undertaking to which he could 
not screw up his courage; so, after long and profound medi- 
tation, he fixed upon two strong men of the village to whom 
he offered five shillings each to escort him. 

‘<T don’t think there’s anything to be afraid of,’ remarked 
one of the men, when this offer was communicated to him by 
the pale-faced judge ; ‘‘do you mate?” 

“ T am not so certain of that; I’ve heard that there’s a good 
phy very suspicious characters about on dark nights, Blue- 
jfeket and his gang, and such like, and I don’t want to be 
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murdered in-cold blood, you know, when I am going quietly 
about my business,” said my lord, timidly. — _ i 

‘Then, if there’s so much danger, my lord, it’s worth more 
money,” replied one. of the men, winking to his companion. 
“Now, if we go for five shillings a-piece, of course it’s under- 
stood that we only do five shillings’ worth of fighting, 
whereas, for a sovereign, you know, we undertake to see you 
right through without harm, my lord.” 


‘Oh ! that’s charging too much altogether,” said the judge, 
pulling a long face. 

‘‘Very good, my lord, of course you know your own value 
best ; if you think your life is only worth five shillings, why, 
then, all right. However, we don’t move out of the village 
under what I said, so the sooner you make up your mind the 
better.” 

‘‘ Bxtortioner !” muttered the judge. 

However, in a few seconds after he azreed to the demands 
of the men, well knowing that the recapture of Leonora 
Tempest was beyond all price to him. 

The men being satisfied, Judge Jefferies ordered a glass 
coach, and, having eaten a good dinner, felt himself tolerably 
courageous. 

But, as it happened, the judge might, had he known the 
truth, have saved himself all this trouble and expense, for the 
gentleman who had compelled him to swallow his own parch- 
ments and warrant was now not more than*half-a-mile from 
the very place where the judge then was. . 


However, not knowing this, the cunning judge thought it: 


best to be on the safe side, albeit, when fairly on the road, 
his fears returned, despite the presence of his two stalwart 
guardians with him in the coach. 

The wind was now high and chilly, while, to add to the dis- 
comforts of his situation, a heavy driving rain set in which 
dashed against the windows of the coach as though the 

elements had a special spite against him. 
~ The horse seemed alarmed, and, despite the coachman’s 
efforts to keep him in the road, it repeatedly.swerved from 
the track, or endeavoured to make a retrograde movement. 

“This is a real stinger,’ remarked one of the villagers. 
“T’m blest if it isn’t coming down a real pelter.” 

“It’s a—a—blessing we haven’t very far to go,” said the 
judge, in stammering accents, “it’s enly eight miles alto- 
gether, But whatever is that driver about?” 

This exclamation or query was caused by the eccentric 
motion of the vehicle, which now, instead of rolling properly 
onwards, began to move rapidly backwards in consequence of 
the horse having taken a sudden idea into his head that it 
would be better for all parties if he returned homewards. 

“T’m quite certain there’s something wrong,” continuéd the 
judge, while his face assumed a very chalky appearance. 


One of his escort at once let down the window, and thrust- 
ing his head out, bawled to the driver to know what was the 
reason of the delay. 

“‘T can’t make the horse go on,” exclaimgd the driver, who 
was more than half-blinded by the driving showers of, rain 
that fell on his face and nearly deprived him of breath. 

“Why not?” demanded the judge. ‘What is the matter 
with the horse?” ht 

‘He is frightened at something.” 

“‘ Whereabouts are we?” asked one of the villagers. 

* Close to the old ruined house,” 

The judge gave a deep groan. 

The driver, however, did not feel disposed to give up the 
struggle with his horse though the animal became exceedingly 
restive, kicking -and plunging in such a violent manner as 
nearly to overturn the vehi¢le, and at the same time greatly 
unsettling the judge’s already somewhat shaken nerves. 

‘Oh! for the sake of Heaven’s mercy, let me out,” he 
moaned, “I shall be killed! I’m certain the brute will kick 
the coach to pieces in a few minutes. Stop him, coachman, 
if you have any respect for a judge, or love for money.” 

The coachman felt both the love and the respect, but, was 
quite powerless to stop the frightened horse, 


| with a strange hollow sound. 
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lagers, who had been looking out of the window, at the same 
time he unfastened the door of the coach. 

He found it no such easy matter to alight, however, 
was the violence of the storm. 

At length he accomplished the task, and TUE to the 
horse’s head held the animal till the driver had alighted. 

The horse still continued to force himself backwards in 
spite of the judge’s threats and oaths, until, at length, he over- 
came his fright, or was out of sight of the cause of it, when he 
became more quiet and tractable. : 

The judge had slipped down off his seat, and was lying on 
the floor of the vehicle when one of his escort made his ap- 
pearance at the door. ; “9 

“Tt's all right now,” said the man, with a quiet smile. 

“ But—but what was it that frightened him ?” 

“JT don’t know. It is raining so that it’s impossible to see 
-a yard before one’s nose. If you have no objection.I’ll come 
into the carriage again.” +4 . 

So saying, the man was about to clamber into the vehicle 
when suddenly a heart-piercing, wild, uncouth, and scaring 
cry or scream rent the night air, and fell with strange cadence 
on their ears. 

The villager drew back his foot and paused a moment, 
listening to the echoes that resounded am ongst the old ruins 


The judge now grew paler than ever, and -would willingly 
have resigned half his worldly wealth to find himself sitting 
once more in his own snug home, 6 bh ’ 

For the first time for many a long year he tried to remem- 
ber a prayer, and muttered a few disjointed words in a terri 
fied and ludicrous manner. 3 - . 

“ For all good things this day (a cursed black night) let us 
be thankful (I can scarcely see a yardround me.) Deliver us 
from all eyil—and (T’ll have revenge for this).”’ 


such 


AA: 

“T see a light amongst the ruins, that’s what frightens the 
horse,’’ said one of the villagers, B22 ed : 

“A light? Oh! mercy! mercy! I know who it is!” 
gasped my. lord, in fright, a . | 

‘Well, who isit? Anybody you want?” . 

“Tt’s the d——d highwayman again! I shall be cold meat 
in less than no time if he.sees me.” | 

“ What highwayman?” . 1 SS hiv) bl wie |! 

‘“‘ Why the one who made me eat my own warrant—the man 
with the big penknife.” bs put Be 

‘“Made you eat a warrant?—ha! ha! ha! Surely you 
must be joking, my lord.”’ : Le : 

‘No, I don’t joke; I never joke with strangers. Besides, 
I assure you my stomach has been out of order ever since.” - 

The light seemed to alarm the horse very much, and in 
spite of all the driver’s coaxing and trying to urge him on, he 
refused to advance a step in the direction in which the judge 
wished him to go. ; 

The rain still continuedjto fall in thick drenching showers, 
rendering it very disagreeable to put the head even outside 
the carriage doors, so that Judge Jefferies felt not very much 
pleased when the driver, advancing to the window, said, 

“Tt ain’t no use, sir, the ’oss won't go, and I can’t make 
him ; so, as.it ain’t more than a mile or two from London, 
the best thing will be for you to get out and walk there while 
I waits ’ere with the oss till youreturns.” ,.  . |. 

The judge, for many reasons, did not very much relish this 
proposition, and bitterly repented having left his own home ; 
recollecting that he might, had he thought of it, sent some- 
body else. 

‘Tf I must walk, Dll trouble you gentlemen to give me an 
arm each, for I don’t feel very strong this evening,” he said, 
to the two villagers. 

The two men could not help smiling, knowing full well 
that his weakness was produced by cowardice ; however, they 
made no remark, ‘ | af 

Just as old Jefferies had contrived to scramble out from the 
coach to the ground, the same wild ery that had before 
alarmed him was heard again. ' ; " and 

The sound shook the judge’s nerves so horribly that he fell 


The judge continued bawling, adding “murder !” to his } to the ground among the mud and slush. 


other numerous cries, 


After lying in the wet and slush a few moments:the vil- 


‘Hold your confounded row,” ejaculaked one of the vil- I lagers who had alighted from the opposite door of the vehicle 
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helped him to rise; but he flatly refused to go forward 
another step, and turned to re-enter the coach with a view to 
returning homewards. essay ha 

Tt so happened, as he was in the act of entering one door, it 
seemed tohim’that the devil was forcing his way in at the 
other ; at all events, he saw a big black object, and a shaggy 
head came with a terrific bump full against his chest, driving 
him back into the mud once more. | 

Judge Jefferies had never felt so much terror in his life, not 
even during his principal interview with the highwayman, for 
after all what was a robber compared with “auld clootie,” as 
the Scotch term the prince of darkness? 

If the terrified judge had taken a good look at the enemy 
he would have seen that it was a big black dog. 

Being too much alarmed to think of using his eyes, he 
could only lie on his back, exclaiming, 

“ The devil !—the devil himself !” 

“ Where ?” asked the villagers. 

_ “Inthe c—car—riage,” moaned the unhappy judge, while 
at the same time the dog, having satisfied his curiosity, came 

ae round, sniffing against the legs of the judge and his 
escort. 

““Why, it’s a Newfoundland dog !” exclaimed one of them, 
“and as fine a creature as I’ve seen for many a long day.” 

‘The judge cast a look of ‘the most furious anger on the 
splendid animal, which was thoroughly soaked by the rain, 
aud then he exclaimed, 

“You ugly brute, I should like to wring your neck for you, 
I should.” : . ud 

“T shouldadvise you not totry it, sir,” said a voice, and, to 
his intense astonishment, Judge Jefferies saw before him the 
eldest son of Sir Charles Cavendish, the magistrate, one of 
the very men to see whom he had braved the terrors of the 
dark night and lonely road. me 

“Oh! dear me! Ha! ha! A good joke. I assure you 
Ihadn’t the least intention of injuring him, I—I—like dogs 
too much,” 

x But you said semething about wringing his neck, my 
lord.’ 

“T meant wring the water out, for fear he should catch a 
sore throat, you know, my young friend ; but now I’ve met 
you, perhaps you will be good enough to give your worthy 
father a message from me, as this horse of mine won’t move,”’ 

“J will,” replied the youth. ‘‘ What is it?” 

_ “Simply this—that the young woman I spoke to your 
father of we ence caught in the palace, has escaped from 
prison, and he must use his ntmost endeavours to re-capture 
her, and afterwards prosecute her with the utmost rigour of 
the law.” 7 

“What young girl is that, my lord ?”’ 

“She who robbed jewels and valuables from the palace in 
conjunction with Blue-Jacket and his gang—Leonora 
Tempest by name.’ ~~ 

“T know who you mean,” replied young Cavendish, “ and 
I should advise you, my lord, not to interfere in the matter. 
As I have promised to take your message to my father, I will 
do so; but beware, I say.” 

So saying, he strode away, leaving Judge Jefferies in no 
comfortable state of mind, 





CHAPTER- LXXXVII. 


DREADNOUGHT CALLS UP SPIRITS OF THE DEEP—STRANGE 
: MIDNIGHT REVELATIONS, : 


THE great anxiety manifested by old Dreadnought the 
Sorcerer in an earlier part of this story to safely guard the 
person of Leonora Tempest until such times as all his own 
wicked schemes should be fulfilled, was also participated in 
by Judge Jefferies, the “bloody butcher,” so called for very 
particular anc mighty reasons, - 

Leonora Tempest had been abducted when young from her 
father’s house by Dreadnought, for he knew that Judge 
Jefferies had designs upon her father’s property ; and, as she 
was an only child, the wily judge considered that it would 
not take much cunning to “put the father out of the way,” 
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as he politely termed it; and “ his daughter also,” he might 
have added. | | 

Now,.as Ivan had often done “odd jobs,” as he called it, 
for the judge on many occasions—jobs, indeed, that had often 
required bloodshed—he had hinted very broadly to Ivan how 
much pleased he would be’ “if Leonora might suddenly dis- 
appear some day.” 

Ivan fully understood the wishes of the judge, and did not 
dare to disobey, for he full well knew that at a word from 
Jefferies a regiment of soldiers would quickly be dispatched 
to the “ Forge,” and massacre all his followers there. 

When, therefore, the judge had smiled on Ivan, and 
placed a heavy bag of gold in his hand, he knew that he 
was then and there commissioned to “dispose” of Leonora 
as soon as possible. . | 

This subject he spoke of to his second master, old Dread- 
nought the Sorcerer, who grimly smiled, and advised Ivan to 
use all his power to steal the girl, but not to kill her. 

“For,” said the old sorcerer, “she is beautiful; the king 
himself, so rumour says, has cast fond eyes upon her, and as 
she knows all the ins and outs of the palace we must use her _ 


to decoy the king, and afterwards rob the palace ; it matters 


very little what becomes of her afterwards,” 

That she did decoy the king unknowingly we have already 
seen.; but while she had watched nightly in the park she had 
become accidently acquainted with some of Blue-Jacket’s 
men, as we have already seen. 

When, therefore, the governor of the gaol discovered that 
Leonora had escaped from custody he made every exertion 
in his power to find and recapture her, for, said Jefferies in 
a note to him, ‘if you do not it is more than your place is 
worth, for her father is one of -the deadliest enemies to the 
king.” ! 

A reward was offered for her, and to a large amount, and 
there were not a few of the Forgers who were hired and sent 
abroad in quest of her by old Dreadnought the Sorcerer. 

He even wrote to Judge Jefferies, and told him that he, 
Dreadnought, had not the slightest doubt of recapturing her 
if he, the judge, would only send up to,town a large sum of 
money with which to hire and pay spies. 

Judge Jefferies, directly he received old Dreadnought’s note, 
still smarting under the severe treatment he had received 
from two of the Fly-by-Nights on the king’s highway, judged 
it prudent to make friends with the Sorcerer, who, he had 
learned, possessed almost unlimited power over Ivan and his 
band, 

He, therefore, wrote back to Dreadnought, and sent a ser- 
vant with the note and a large parcel of money also. 

The old sorcerer smiled when he recef¥ed the gold, and 
chuckled, as he said, 

“T little thought when Ivan first told me of Leonora, that 
she was of so much importance to Jefferies and the ‘state 
generally.. I shall soon discover her hiding-place by my 
magic arts, and once she is in my clutches she shall never 
leave me. I will drain gold from Judge Jefferies—aye, 
squeeze it as I would squeeze water from a sponge.” 

He dismissed Jefferies’ servant, and as soon as he was gone, 
he retired to his own dismal room—a perfect chamber of mys- 
teries it was, with every kind of devilish, necromantic 
appliance, and such an abode as one would imagine devils 
would delight to dwell in. 

With strange forms and ceremonies at the dead of night he 
called upon the hidden powers and spirits of the depths to 
help him. 

With magic staff in hand, and with many strange oaths, 
he called on the imps of darkness to come forth ; and, obe- 
dient -to his dreaded power, strange forms and creatures 
appeared before his view. 

«‘ What does Dreadnought desire ?” said a strange, sepul- 
chral voice that resounded awfully through the mysterious 
chamber. : 

“What does Dreadnought desire ?” said the voice of some- 
thing unseen. “ Let him speak, and his slaves obey.” 

“The vision of Leonora Tempest,” Dreadnought hoarsely 
replied, “‘ and her place of concealment.” 

«Tis done,” said the voice of the one unseen, 

Quicker than can be described, the whole chamber seem: d 
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filled with a dense white vapour that clouded all within it, 
when, of asudden, a space seemed cleared away from the 
further part of the room, and gradually a vision appeared. 

It was the picture of a comfortable chamber in a city 
inn, and beside her bed a girl was seen kneeling in prayer, 

‘“Who is it I see?”” demanded. Dreadnought. 

“Leonora,” solemnly answered the unseen one, 

‘* But her face I perceive not.” 

‘But you shall,” was the instant reply. 

And in a second the head of the vision moved, and Dread: 
nought was satisfied. 

“ Enough,” said he, striking the floor with the magic wand, 
*‘enough, she is in London,” 

“‘ She is,” was the answer, 

* And alone ?”’ 

79 Yes.,”’ 

“Then she is mine !” 

** Not yet, Dreadnought.” 

“ But soon will be?” 

“To-night, if you so will it,” answered the voice. 

“'To-night, say you ?” 

“ Aye, to-night.” 

“But how ?—is she not guarded ?” 

“‘ She will not be at a certain hour,” 

“What mean ye?”’ 

“This, Dreadnought,’”’ was the reply. “Nat Fathom, and 
Sharkey his companion, planned her escape.” 

“Ah! Fathom and Sharkey ?” said the Sorcerer, in tones 
of rage.  “‘ My bitterest hate is with those two, and they shall 
suffer dearly for attempting to thwart my plans or desires. 
Well, sprite, let’s hear more.” 

“He brought her to London, and placed her in the inn, 
whose sign you know,” 

Ani!” 

“Yes, and at this moment he and Sharkey are surrounded 
by scores of officers, and are fighting their way out of the 
house. See,” said the spirit, 

In a second a vision appeared of Nat Fathom and Sharkey 
fenting manfully against the officers who had gone to arrest 

em. 

‘“‘Hnough !” said Dreadnought, in tones of triumph, “ I'll 
see no more. They cannot escape; I will away, and secure 
Leonora.” 

So saying, old Dreadnought stamped violently upon the 
floor thrice. : | 

The vision disappeared, and the sorcerer dashed out of the 
apartment in the greatest passion and fury. 


/ 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 


NAT FATHOM ESCAPES FROM THE “ GREEN MAN ’’—THE OLD 
SURGEON’S HOUSE—HORRORS AND DANGERS ACCUMULATE 
—THE DESPERATION AND FLIGHT OF NAT FATHOM, 


It will be remembered in a former chapter that when Nat 
Fathom had cleverly escaped from prison, and had placed 
Leonora Tempest in a snug place-of safety, he himself had 
gone to the “Green Man,” and when he and his friend 
Sharkey were congratulating themselves upon being safe be- 
yond the clutches of the law, a body of officers had suddenly 
surrounded the house on three sides, so that the famous Nat 
could not possibly escape. 

When Sharkey heard the door of the public-house broken 
in he was more concerned for the safety of Nat than 
himself. 

The desperate and determined men who were with him did 
not for fear themselves very much, but shouted out lustily to 
Nat to escape, 

‘‘ Escape ?” said Nat, jumping out of bed, and arming him- 
self—‘ Escape, and leave you here behind to fight out my 
battles? No, that must never be !” 

This bold resolve was much displeasing to his friends, one 
of whom said, 

“But you must escape, Nat ; it does not much matter if we 
get taken, for then you can help us out of prison again, but 
they must not take you, you know, or else Judge Jefferies 
will hang you up before daylight in the morning,” 
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After much persuasion Nat consented to escape if possible, 

“But don’t you make any resistance to the officers ; let 
them come in and search, and when they find I am not here 
they will not, in fact, they cannot, harm any of you.” 

“But how can you get out of this scrape?” asked several, 


in great haste. , é 

“Leave that to me,” said Nat, who dashed up stairs, and 
soon got on the roof, bp 

As we have said, the officers had surrounded the-house on 
three sides, but the fourth side of the house looked into a 
small stable-yard, the gate of which, happily for Nat, was 
locked. 

The stable-yard was about eight feet broad, and, conse- 
quently, the distance between the roof of the “Green Man” 
and the houses on the other side of the entrance to the mews 
was at least eight feet, if not more. 

Nat saw this, but knew that even the roof of the ‘Green 
Man” would be searched, and that, therefore, if he must 
escape, he must leap from one roof to the other, and be also 
as quick about it as possible, for day was fast dawning, and 
the leap would be impossible in broad daylight. 

The roof of the public-house being higher than that of the 
neighbouring houses, Nat resolutely stood on the parapet, and 
with all his strength leaped across the eight feet gulph, and 


fell with great force into the gutter on the roof of the house — 


opposite, 

The shock to his system was very great, but this he did not 
care much about, for with him it was now a great question of 
“life or death,” 

He was so much shaken that he could have groaned aloud, 
but this he knew was dangerous. 2 

He quickly crawled from the gutter, and approached a 
garret window near to him, 

Having looked in, and satisfied himself that the little attic 
was empty, he partly rose, and had the satisfaction of gliding 
over the window-sill unseen by the officers below. 

There was nothing in the room but a small bed and a couple 
of chairs. . 

Exhausted, almost dispirited, and weak, Nat Fathom sat 
down upon a chair. / 

But it seemed as though fortune would never cease per- 
secuting him, for he had not noticed that the chair was minus 
a leg. 

The consequence was that when he deposited his, weight 
upon it he came down upon the floor with considerable 
violence and noise. 

In apprehension lest he should have alarmed the inmates of 
the house, whoever they might be, he rose, and ran to the 

“window. 

But the risk of discovery was almost as great if he at- 
tempted to escape again as if he remained. 

He drew back, resolved to remain where he was, and, if 
detected, to endeavour to excite the good-will of the people of 
the house by some spurious tale. j 

His senses now became alive to the slightest noise, and 
once or twice he fancied he heard 4 creaking sound on the 
stairs, as though some one were stealthily ascending. 

Still, as minute after minute passed, and he was left 
by himself, he almost wished they would come at once, and 
so release his mind from the rack of suspense on which it was 
stretched. ; 

Then fears crossed his mind, that perhaps whoever was 
coming would be armed with a blunderbuss, which might be 
discharged without the slightest notice full in his face, and 
80 unceremoniously finish his career by a death of agony. 


From the moment this fear began to haunt him he looked ~ 


about him for some nook or corner in which he might conceal 
himself until such time as he could learn by their voices the 
intention of those who might be coming. . . 

Observing a cupboard at one end of the room, he glided 
cautiously towards it. 

The door was fastened only by a button, which Nat 
Fathom turned cautiously. 

From the pressure of something within it flew open imme- 


‘diately, | > 


A ery of terror burst from his lips as a dead body, frightfully 
mangled, fell at his feet | 


> 


P 
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_There could be no doubt as to the reality of the horrid 
sight, though Nat rubbed his eyes in vain endeavours to pur- 
suade himself that it was a vision. 

_ But it was too palpable—too life-like to be a creation of 
the brain ! 

So astonished was he, that for some moments he could 
neither think, move, nor speak, and it was only the fear of 
being found, and perhaps killed by some one connected with 
the house, that aroused him from the lethargy into which he 
was rapidly falling. . 

If the inmates of that house were’ murderers, would they 
not assuredly murder him if they could on finding that he 
had discovered their horrid and criminal secret ? 

“ What if the house had been used by any of the ' Forgers,’ ” 


he thought. 


The body lay on its face at his feet, and appeared to have 
been propped up in the cupboard merely by the act of 
fastening the door, so that the moment that that support was 
removed it had fallen out ! 

_If discovered, Nat now felt certain that his only chance of 
life would be an assumption of ignorance of the presence of 
the hideous corpse, and therefore he must put it back into 
the cupboard again. 

It was a task of the utmost horror to raise that hideous 


‘imass of mangled flesh and re-place it inits repository, 


Stooping down, he clasped the neck in his hands, 

The head hung and drooped about in the loose manner that 
always indicates a certain amount of decay. 

Nat, with all his well-known courage, bungled frightfully 
‘over what he had to do. P 

His object was to get the body into the cupboard without 


looking at the ghastly face. 


He therefore turned his own head away as much as 
possible, 

The weight of a corpse is considerable, as Nat Fathom found 
in avery few moments. | 

After several efforts he found it was impossible to get the 
body fixed for one instant so as to be able to close the door. 


_ At one trial he caught the cold fingers of the dead hand 


between the door and the side post. 

On another occasion the hideous face fell forward against 
his body, and not being quick enough, he caught sight of the 
horribly distorted visage. 

Words of horror and disgust burst inadvertently from his 
lips. 
rThat face seemed to possess all the fabled powers of the 
basilisk, and he could not turn away hiseyes. _ 

He loosed his hold of the door, and again the body fell 
forward with a heavy thump as at first. 

“ Horrible ! horrible!” swore Nat, with bated breath. “I 
shall certainly be put in gaol again, if not hung, if I am dis- 
covered. At all hazards, I must get away. It would be 
better by far to risk the uncertainty of a journey over the 
house-tops with the hooting officers beneath, than face the 
certainty of death by remaining here.”’ 

With such muttered reflections on his lips he once more 
approached the garret window, but the officers were still in 
attendance below as he found by their hoots and shouts. 

He drew back again from the attic window. 

“T am lost now to all certainty,” he muttered; “nothing 
can save me!” : 

He sat down upon the miserable bed for a moment in 
agony of spirit. | : | 

Suddenly it struck him as being just possible that there 
might be no one in the house. 

_ The murderers or grave-yard robbers, or whoever tenanted 
the house, might be all absent on some dark and wicked ex- 
dition. 
Onis own fears he thought might have magnified some 
casual noise into the sound of footsteps on the stairs, 

This last idea had a slight vestige of hope in it. 

Creeping cautiously to the door, at the stair head he 
stood listening attentively. 

He was unable to hear the slightest noise. 

“T have a great mind to venture downstairs,” he muttered, 
to himself. “It might so chance that no one should be 
between me and the street door, and I might escape from this 
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most dangerous situation without being recognised by the 
crowd of officers below.” 

Hesitation had to be overcome, and it was some minutes 
before he could make up his mind to venture. 

When at length he did make up his mind sufficiently, he 
descended step by step with such extreme caution, stealth, 
and slownesss, that it was several minutes before he reached 
the bottom of the first flight of stairs. 

The slightest sound, such as the creaking of a loose plank, 
or even his own breath, seemed to startle him ; and by the 
time he reached the floor immediately beneath the attic, he 
was in a state of nervous agitation that would almost bave 
made any one else falter and give up all hopes of escape. 

When he reached the bottom stair he sat down and en- 
deavoured to ascertain whether any one occupied either of 
the two rooms opening from that landing. 

The door of one of them was slightly open, and he felt 
certain that no one could be init, -~ 

The other door was closed, and it was only by a tre- 
mendous effort that he could summon up sufficient strength 
to crawl past it on his way down. 

He had placed his foot on the first step, however; and was 
about to descend the next flight, when he almost fell from 
the top to the landing below. 

He then heard the sounds of a man’s voice beneath him say, 

“ John, I shall want you up in the attic presently.” 

Then a step sounded on the stairs, and Nat Fathom had 
only just time to crawl into the room with the partly opened 
door. 

He cursed his thoughtlessness, however, as a moment after- 
wards he reflected that whoever was ascending the stairs 
might possibly enter that very room. 

A handsome bed stood there with curtains drawn, and Nat 
Fathom advancing cautiously peered in betweem them. 

To his intense surprise he found the couch tenanted by a 
lady, whose face at once proclaimed her a shrew even in 
her sleep, while the mountain she made of the bed-clothes 
showed that her body was almost as large as her temper. 

The slight noise he made seemed to disturb the lady, for a 
long and loud snore proclaimed that her slumbers were 
about to be broken. 

With her clenched fist she gave several hearty blows upon 
the bed, at the same time muttering, 

‘““T’ll teach you to disturb me, you little wretch, I will!” 
Take that! and that! and that !” 

Fancying, though but half awake, that she had reduced her 
disorderly husband to obedience, the worthy lady resigned 
herself once more to the arms of Morpheus, at the same time 
making a most discordant kind of music through her olfactory 
organ. 

A minute afterwards, just as Nat Fathom had succeeded in 
crawling beneath the bed, the same man’s voice that he had 
heard already, said, 

“ Oh, you are asleep yet, are you, my beauty? Well, that 
is a blessing, for then there is some peace in the house for 
those who like to get up and-enjoy it. I am thankful that 
you're too lazy to think of getting up early, or else there 
would be no living in‘the house. If ever a man was cursed— 
ah, well, I suppose it is no use to complain !” 

Oh, you horrid little wretch !” exclaimed the fat lady, who 
had overheard the complimentary remarks of the man at the 
door, being only in what is called a “dog sleep.” “ You. 
wretch | you nasty little beast! so that’s the way you talk 
about me, is it, you ugly little lump of wickedness?’ 

“ What do you say, my dear?” replied a voice so meek and 
humble in its tones that Nat could scarcely believe it be- 
longed to the same individual who, but a few seconds before, 
had used so different a style of language. 

“What do I say, you abandoned reprobate? Why, I heard 
you talking about peace in the house, and cursing me, the 
wife of your bosom,” replied the lady, raising her voice at 
each word. 

“ Why, really, my dear, I am sure I——” ‘ 

“ Now don’t attempt to shuffle out of it, you wretch ! Only 
just wait till I get up, and I’ii tell you all about peace in the 


house.” 
With a heavy sigh the poor husband turned away. 
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How is it that a husband always submits to the clamour 
‘of a wife’s tongue when he is the person of all others who 
has most right to controul its wagging ? 

‘‘ Who is downstairs ?” demanded the termagant, 

“© Only John, my love.” 

‘“‘ Isn't that lazy slut, Susan, up yet?” 

‘‘ Oh, dear, yes !” 


«“ Ah! then I’ll warrant you have been winking at her © 
I'll box her ears and yours too when I come down. | 
It would make my poor mother’s hair stand on end to know | 


again. 


what her daughter suffers !” 


So saying, the fat’ lady turned herself in bed with such a | 
bounce that Nat Fathom feared the whole structure would | 


fall upon and bury him.? 


laid to my charge. It would not be very difficult for any 
one to bring it in through that window where [ crawled in.” 
For some little time he remained in thought, coming at 


length to the conclusion that he must, as his only chance of | 
escape, venture downstairs before the lady rose from her couch, | 
“Only John downstairs,’ he said to himself. ‘Well, I 


don’t suppose John is much braver than the rest of his sex 
—and a servant-girl. I must make the attempt at the back 
or front of the house, as fate and circumstances may direct,” 
thought Nat, with a smile. ‘ 

He made a slight movement under the bed in his efforts to 
crawl from under it towards the door.. 

The corpulent landlady heard him, and exclaimed, 

‘‘ Why, there’s somebody moving under the bed! I’m all of 
atremble. Ishall get up and ring for Susan,” : 

‘‘T shall be captured certainly if I allow her to call for 
assistance,” thought Nat Fathom. 

After a few seconds’ consideration, he suddenly rose up at 
the side of the bed, and said, 
= “Tf you dare stir, or make any noise for the next half hour, 
lll cut your throat from ear to ear, if I don’t cut your head 
off altogether. Mark that, my lady.” s 

The fat woman gave a slight scream, and Nat, with a broad 
grin, sneaked under the bed again. € 

“Beware !” he muttered. ‘‘ Strict silence alone will pre- 
serve your life.” | 

‘‘ Oh, sy@Pe my life if you please, Mr. Murderer,” she gasped. 

‘‘ What is the matter ?” cried the husband, who had come 
* down the stairs ata quick pace on hearing the scream, 

_ Beware !” muttered Nat. 

‘‘ Nothing ; only a—a dream,’ replied the lady to her hus- 
band’s question. 

The fat woman in bed had been almost distilled with fear 
during the few moments taken up by this conversation with 
Nat. 

It seemed as though a mountain had been taken off Nat’s 
breast when he heard the spouse retreat, muttering to himself 
some words not intended to reach his wife’s ears, | 

The corpulent lady then commenced a series of the most 
alarming groans, which Nat felt it would be necessary to put 
a*stop to ,unless he wished to have the whole household 
attractea to her bedside. 

Appearing once more at her bedside, he said, 

“Tf you don’t be quiet this moment it shall be your Jast !” 

‘‘ What shall I—I do?” moaned the poor woman, 

‘‘ Tell me instantly who is the dead body upstairs ?”’ 

“Black Bill. He—was—was—bought."’ 

** What do you mean?” 

‘‘Tle—was—hanged. He was one of Ivan’s gang, and my 
husband gave two gold pieccs for him,” the fat woman 
gasped. . 

‘ What is your husband ?” 

‘* He’s a—a surgeon.” 

The truth flashed across the mind of Nat Fathom in an in- 
stant. 


He mentally cursed himself for having been so foolishly 


nervous. 
At the same time he thought of a scheme which might 
nable him to e8cape from the house without molestation, 
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Turning to the trembling fat woman, he said, in solemn tones, - 


“ Do you know who I am?” : 

“ N-no,” she replied. 

“ Tam Black Bill! Ihave just come down out of the cup- 
board !” : ° 

“ Mercy, mercy ! Have mercy upon us miserable sinners |” 

‘Hush !? exclaimed Nat, with a grin. ‘Don’t he there 
mumbling, but listen tome. If you dare speak or move for 
the next half hour, I’ll come down the chimney, and strangle 
you as sure as you live.” yy f 

“Oh, please, Mr. Ghost, have pity upon me. Spare my 
sinful life, and Ill be quiet, and confess all. John—that 
wretched husband of mine—I’m quite sure—no, I ain’t——” 
“Hush! Do you imagine that I want to hear what, asa 


“This is a strange house,” thought he, as he meditated | spirit, I know already?” said Nat, almost laughing out aloud, 


what to do next. “They certainly don’t seem like murderers, | 
yet how could that body come in the cupboard? Supposing 
they don’t know it’s there, then, if Iam discovered, it will be | 


The lady of the house groaned. 

“Then you know all about the barber who once loved me 
dearly ?” said she. ac? ; 

Nat Fathom deliberately turned up his sleeves, and said, 
in quite a calm voice, au 

“ Now I am going to strangle you.” 

Unable to speak a word from fright, 
hands in mute supplication for life. ne 

After bestowing on her a look that almost froze her blood, 
Nat Fathom left the room, and commenced descending the 
staircase. Before he had got half way down, he heard some 
one coming up, and he paused to await the new comer, — 

His only chance now Jay in his own firmness and invention. 

What little of other good qualities he had ever possessed 
had nearly deserted him now, ag 

A. youth of seventeen or eighteen was coming up, but 
stopped as soon as he saw Nat Fathom on the stairs. 

“ John,” said the latter, ‘“Z am Black Bill! Will you 
be kind enough to——” > 

John did not wait long enough to hear the request, but 
fully believing that the apparition of the hanged man stood 
before him, made a terrific rush down the stairs; never stop- 
ping till he entered the kitchen, upsetting Susan and the 
breakfast tray by the force of his charge, 

The “living ghost ” then quickly descended the remaining 
steps, and passing through a little door, found himself ina 
parlour, communicating with a doctor’s shop. 

A cloak and a hat hung on a peg, behind the door, and 
Nat Fathom hesitated not to borrow them-for his own use: 

Thus attired, he passed through a glass door into the shop, 
in which was a little girl, very energetically battering th 
counter with a penny. < ve 

“ Please sir, mother says——”’ 

“ Silence |!” exclaimed Nat, as he strode out of the shop, 
leaving the girl perfectly convinced that the doctor had taken 
leave of his senses. 

On reaching the street he glanced towards the spot where 
the officers had been. : 

He had tired out the patience of most of the officers, how- 
ever, but a very inquisitive baker’s boy sat upon his 


the woman held up her 


basket of rolls, and informed every one that passed that a 


man had been seen upon the roofs of the houses. 
‘‘ Here comes the doctor,” cried the youth, ‘‘ Why, you’ve 
got up the wreng end first, old cove.” ) 
* Take that, you young imp !’’ said Nat, passionately, giving 
him a back-handed smack in the face, which sent him sprawl- 
ing into the gutter, from which the boy arose to find other 
youths of his own age pilfering the rolls from his basket. . 


Of course, it isone of the great privileges of humanity, 


more especially the ragged, tnwashed humanity which con- 
grecates in the streets and courts of London, at the slightest 
sight or sound beyond those which ordinarily occur, to assert 


- the rights of might and manhood by taking advantage of any 


mishap that may happen to a fellow creature. 

The youths, and others, who had congregated to watch thé 
movements of the man who had been seen on the house-tops, 
were so amused at beholding a baker in the gutter, that they 
quite forgot the original object of their curiosity, while they 
hauled, pummeled and tumbled over the unfortunate boy, 
thus enabling Nat Fathom to quit the scene of action, as he 
fancied, unobserved, 

; (Zo be continued.) 
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THE PRINCE AND THE FISHERMAN: 


A NEAPOLITAN STORY. 


—— fe 


Ir was the day of Assumption, in the year 1825;-the sun 
had risen four or five hours, and the long street of Forcella, 
at Naples, lighted from one end to the other by its oblique 
rays, divided the city into two parts; while the laya pave- 
ment, which had been carefully polished, shone with all the 
brilliancy of mosaic. | 

The kihg’s troops, proudly adorned with plumes, lined the 
streets with a double living fence; the balconies, the case- 
ments, the terraces, the rostrums, with their frail balustrades, 
and the, wooden galleries which had been hastily erected during 
the night ; all these, overloaded with spectators, might well 
represent the boxes of a theatre. 

An immense crowd, speckled with the most lively colours, 
invaded the reserved space, and broke throtigh the military 
like.a torrent that overflows its banks. 

Those intrepid connoisseurs in pageantry, however, who 
were, as if were, glued to their places, would have waited the 
half of their lives without affording the least sign of im- 
“patience. _. 

At last, towards noon, the report of a cannon was heard, 
followed by a general cry of satisfaction. 

This was the signal that the procession had passed the 
threshold of the church, and, at the same moment, a charge of 
cavalry drove the people from the centre of the street, and 
the regiments of the line opened their ranks to allow them 
‘to retire ; and soon nothing remained on the causeway but 
some scared dog, hooted by the mob and hunted by the 
poalere, until it escaped between the legs of the surrounding 
crowd. 

The cortege proceeded along the street of Vescovato ; first 
came the different brotherhoods of merchants and of trades— 
the hatters, the weavers, the bakers, the butchers, the cutlers, 
and the goldsmiths—clothed in black coats, short breeches, 
and shoes with silver buckles. 

The religious orders followed, from the Dominicans to the 
Carthusians, from the Carmelites to the Capuchins ; and then 
came a long train of gaily-dressed officers, succeeded by some 
young and beautiful girls, strewing flowers before the 
Madonna. 

One of these, however, attracted general. notice—called 
forth universal admiration. 

She was, indeed, a ravishing creature. 

Her countenance beamed with intellect ; her hair, of a soft 

-yelvet-like black, fell in ringlets over her shoulders; her 
forehead was white as alabaster and polished 4s a mirror ; her 
fine eyebrows, nobly arched, were based upon the opal supplied 
by her finely-proportioned temples ; her eyelasties, half-closed, 
veiled in their dark fringe divine emotion ; and her small and 
straight nose gave to the profile a character of classical 
beauty which, day by day, is disappearing from the earth. 

' A smile, calm and serene—eone of those ineffable smiles 
which have parted from the soul, but not yet reached the lips 
—pliyed upon her mouth with an expression of infinite happi- 
ness and sweetness. ‘ 

Nothing could be more perfect; than the chin which termi- 
nated the oval of this radiant creature’s face, and her whit 
neck, joined to the breast. with a beautiful bend, gracefully 
supported her head, like the stalk of a flower, waved by a 
light breeze. = 

A corset of crimson velvet, figured with gold, displayed her 
fine bust to the best advantage, and from this descended the 
thousand folds of an ample petticoat, falling to the feet like 
the severe robes with which the Byzantine painters have 
chosen to clothe tlftir angels. 

Truly she was a wonder to look upon; the memory of man 
could not supply such another combination of rare and modest 
beauty. ; ' 

Amongst those who regarded her with most earnestness 
might be seen the young Prince Brancaleone, one of the first 


nobles of the kingdom. 


Handsome, rich, and brave, he had, at twenty-five years of 
age, surpassed all in the list of the known Don Juans of the 

ay. - 

The young ladies of fashion spoke of him with horror, 
but secretly adored him, the most virtuous amongst them 
avoiding his presence, as all resistance appeared impossible ; 
and the young hair-brained courtiers unanimously chose him 
as their model. 

In fact, in order to afford in a few words a correct idea of 
this fortunate personage, it may suffice to say that, for all the 
purposes of seduction, the arch-fiend himself could not have 
invented anything more perfect, even in this progressive age ; 
and the date of the occurrence of these events is recent, going 
no further back than the year 1825. 

The prince was muffled up for the occasion in a sufficiently- 
grotesque costume, which he wore with an air of ironical 
gravity. 

A doublet of black satin, short breeches, embroidered stock- 
ings, and shoes with gold buckles, formed the principal part 
of his habiliments ; and over all was thrown a robe of brocade, 
lined with ermine, and having long sleeves. 

A magnificent sword, the hilt of which was studded with 
diamonds, graced his side ; and, by a rare distinction granted 
to his rank, the task had been given to him of carrying one 
of the six gilded supporters of the canopy, enriched with plumes 
and embroidery. 

While the procession was moving forward, Eligi de Bran- 
caleone threw a side look upon a little man, as red as a lobster, 
who walked near him, holding in his right hand the hat of his 
excellency with all the solemnity he was capable of assuming. 

This personage was a valet, of whom it will here be necessary 
to say a few words. 

Trespolo was born of poor parents, but thieves ; and this 
was the cause of his being early left an orphan. 

Free to choose his occupation, he studied life under an 
eminently social view. . 

If we may believe a certain sage of antiquity, we are all sent 
into the world to solve a problem ; and the problem of Trespolo 
consisted in the wish to do nothing. 

By turns sexton, juggler, apothecary’s boy, and cicerone, he 
was disgusted with all those employments. 

The life of 2 beggar was in his opinion by far too laborious, 
and he found it more troublesome to be a thief than an honest 
man. 

So much time was spent in reflecting upon the best course 
to pursue, however, that he was in danger of starving to death ; 
but, while lying upon the ground in a famished state, a dog 
belonging to Brancaleone’s pack of hounds smelt out the 
philosopher. 

The prince, who wasin good humour, having been so doubly 
fortunate on that day as to kill a bear and ruin a countess, 
happened to come up at the moment, ordered his attendants 
to raise the seemingly dying man, and bring him with them ; 
the consequence of which was that he was speedily restored 
to health, and taken into the service of the prince, whose con- 
fidant he very soon became ; fer Trespolo possessed the cun- 
ning of a demon, and almost the slyness of a woman, and was, 
therefore, well qualified for the services required of him. * 

There were times, however, when fits of remorse would come 
over him ; and, while thus conscierice-stricken, terror of future 
punishment would indispose him for the commission of more 
sins. 

In one of these moods of repentance he chanced to be, when 
the prince, after gazing at the young girl with the ferocious 
avidity of a vulture about to dart upon its prey, turned toask 
the advice of his usual counsellor in such matters. : 

The poor valet at once understood the abominable intentions 
of his master ; and, not wishing to take part in a sacrilegious 
conversation, he opened his eyes widely, and raised them to 
wards heaven, as if lost in the ecstasy of devotion. 
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The prince coughed, stamped his foot, and agitated his sword, 
so that it might strike the legs of the valet, without being 
enabled to obtain the least mark of attention ; and he felt 
strongly inclined to twist the neck of his tormentor, only that 
both his hands were employed in supporting the canopy ; and 
besides, the king was present. 

At length the procession reached the church of Santa Chiara 
where the nuns, concealed by the blinds, threw flowers amongst 
those who formed the pageant. 

“ Trespolo, pick up this bouquet,” said the prince, in a tone 
sufficiently loud to deprive the domestic of all further excuse 
on the score of abstraction ; “it is from Sister Theresa,” added 
he, in a low voice ; “ fidelity will nowhere be found greater 
than in a convent.” 

Trespolo picked up the bouquet, and turned to the prince 
with an air of considerable embarrassment, for he saw that a 
question was ready for him. 

** Who is that girl ?” asked the prince, 

“‘ W hi-i-ich ?” stammered the valet, 

“She who is walking before us,’’ rejoined the prince, with 
impatience and asperity. 

“T do not know her, my lord,” replied the domestic. 

“ You must bring me some account of her before evening,”’ 
added the prince. 

“Then must I go not a little distance,’”’ returned the other. 

“ You know her, then, insupportable rascal !’’ exclaimed the 
exasperated prince ; ‘I have a great mind to order you to be 
hung up like a dog.” 

“For pity’s sake, my lord,’ cried the valet, ‘‘think of the 
health of your soul in eternal life !”’ 

“] advise you to think of your temporal life,’ returned the 
prince, sternly ; “ what is her name?”’ 

‘* She is called Nisida,” replied the valet, sullenly ; “she is 
the most beautiful girl in the island from which she takes her 
uame. She is innocence itself. Her father is nothing but a 
poor fisherman ; but I can assure your excellency that in jhis 
island he is respected as a king,” 

“Truly,” answered Brancaleone, with an ironical smile ; ‘I 
own, to my great shame, that I have never visited the little 
island of Nisida. You will, therefore, have a boat in readiness 
for me to-morrow,and we shall afterwards see——”’ 

He stopped suddenly, for the king was observing him ; and, 
in a loud voice, he uttered a pious ejaculation, as if it formed 
the conclusion of a sentence ; to which Trespolo responded, 
6s Amen.” 

Nisida, the beloved daughter of Solomon, the fisherman, 
was, a8 we have said, the fairest flower of the isle from which 
she took her name, and which is the most charming place— 
the most delicious corner—with which we are acquainted. 

It is a casket of verdure, placed in the midst of the pure and 
transparent waters of the bay ; a hill covered with orange- 
groves and Jaurel-roses, and crowned at the summit by a cha- 
teau of white marble. All around is spread the magical per- 
spective of that immense amphitheatre, one of the greatest 
wonders of the creation. There is Naples, the voluptuous 
syren, carelessly reclining on the banks of the sea; there 
Portici, Castellamare, and Sorrento, whose names alone awaken 
in the imagination a thousand thoughts of poetry and of love; 
and there Pausilippo, Baja, Pouzzoleo, and those vast plains 
where the ancients placed their elysium ; sacred solitudes, 
which were still said to be peopled with men of other times ; 
where the earth resounded under footsteps like an empty tomb, 
where the air was filled with unknown sounds and strange 
melodies. e P 

The humble habitation of Solomon was on that side of the 
island from which, turning your back to the capital, the blue 
crests of Caprea may be seen in the distance. 

Nothing could be more simple and more gay than this 
dwelling, however. 

The brick walls were thickly covered with ivy greenerthan 
the emerald, and enamelled with white bell-flowers ; the 
ground floor comprised one large room, where the men slept 


and the family took their meals ; on the first floor was the |: 
y ; ‘|THE JOLLY-DOG AT/THE JOLLY DOG'S As- 


virgin chamber of Nisida, full of freshness, shadow, and 
mystery, lighted but,by one window looking out upon the bay. 
A little hawthorn hedge, held in theautmost veneration, traced 
a kind of rampart round the fisherman’s property, which pro-. 
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tected his house better than deep ditches and embattled walls. 


The hardiest roysterers in the neighbourhood would have pre- 
ferred fighting in front of the parsonage, or in the church- 
porch itself, rather than before the little court of Solomon. 

: (To be continued.) 
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SOMETHING NEW! z 
IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


The most exciting and interesting Story ever written, entitled the 


JOLLY DOGS OF LONDON: 


on, 


THE TWO ROADS OF LIFE. 


Extracts from No.1:— | 


“SrAP BANG! HERE WE ARE AGAIN! WHAT JOLLY DOGS 
ARE WE! With a fal-lal-la (Look out, ole f’llah, can’t ye paddle 

er own canoe”) fal-lal-la CWE, lamposts!) fal-lal-lal-la (Steer 
iy the coal-gratings—good as a railway) fal-lal-la (Down with 
that opposition party!) WHAT JOLLY DOGS ARE WE!” . 

Making night hideous with this popular refrain, yelled at the 
highest pitch of their strained yoices, three jolly dogs—sad dogs, 
nevertheless—came reeling along the pavement of a dark retired 


street, just as the church clocks were striking one. _ 
a * a = ao % 


“. 





Under the black brow of a tall, gloomy building, two stern-faced © 


men, closely wrapped in their heavy overcoats, are lurking, keeping 
an eager glance fixed on the roysterers. : 

‘¢That’s our man.” 

“¢ Aye, Clincher, I know his voice, the rogue sings well; but he'll 
soon change his tune, I fancy. Yes; that’s Dick Renshaw; I’ve 
long watched him. I knew how it would end ; he’s been “keeping 
a book,’ ‘seeing life,’ ‘living fast,’ and going full tilt to the devil 
for the last twelvemonth. Take care to grab him tight, he’s a de- 
termined young scoundrel.” 7 


= * * 


= 


‘*S—sh! they come!’ Sake! 

The three young roués were now staggering towards the place 
where the police officers lay in ambush. _ 7 

‘““What say, magnificent bricks?” cried Renshaw, huskily. 
“¢S’pose we get up asensation. Let’s rouse the respectable inhabi- 
tants, the snoozing drones of this genteel quarter, and make ’em 
parade in their fatigue dress and nightcaps. Are you game ?” 

‘‘ Primed up. How’s it to be done?” 

‘* Let’s sing the ‘ Firemen’s Chorus,’ and perform the accom- 
animent on the knockers and bells. Jolly Dogs, follow your 
eader. Fiah!—fiah !—fiah !” 

Rat—tat—a-rat-a-tat. Ring—a-ring-a-ding. “ 

“Hooray! Fiah!—fiah! Duncan, awake! Fiah!—fiah!” 

The two detectives rushed from their hiding-place, and each 
collared his man. 

“€ Deah boy, how are ye ?”’ laughed Renshaw, struggling with his 
‘‘Glad to see me? Well, don’t hug a fellow ‘so tight. 
What going to shtand, Robert? Come, I say, forty bob will look 
as pretty in your hand as in the beak’s. Let’s go; we’re gentle- 
men. It’s all right, we’ll put down.” : 

‘* You’re my prisoner, Richard Renshaw.” 

‘Phew! you know my name, then,” whispered the young pro- 
fligate, as if suddenly sobered, “‘and the charge, drunk and dis- 
orderly. Is that the notion?” , 

‘No; I arrest you on a charge of forgery and embezzlement.” 

*€ At old Mammonson’s ?”’ ; 

“Yes; surrender. You'd better come quietly, I’l! call a cab.” 

“Very obliging. But, hark ye, detective, fifty quid, on the nail 
in an hour, if you let me go !’’ 

‘‘ Not for fifty thousand! Come, give it up; it’s no use strug- 
gling, you’re drunk ; I shall hurt you.” 

ch Very considerate; but mind yourself, old hawk, I’m dan- 
gerous !’ 

The Jolly Dog, uttering a fierce growl, seized the officer hy the 
collar, and a desperate struggle ensued. 


A SPLENDID NEW LARGE PICTURE 


COXTAINING ~ % 
THE JOLLY DOGS OF LON-| THE JOLLY DOGQ’S WIFE, 
DON BY NIGHT THE JOLLY DOG’S GIRLS, 
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THE JOLLY DOG OUT, THE JOLLY DOG’S END. 
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THE DUEL BY TORCHLIGHT, * 


CHAPTER LXXXIX, 


THE ADVENTUROUS CAREER OF AARON THE JEW TRAITOR 
TO THE FORGHRS—HE IS TRACKED AND WATCHED BOTH 
NIGHT AND DAY—HIS IMPENDING DOOM, 


WHEN Aaron the Jew had left the “Raven” public house, 
where he had found Andy and his drunken friends at the 
“Forge,” and after he had escaped from the notice of those 
who had assembled in the tap-room and parlour, his first object 
Was to get as quickly as possible to some place of safety, if 
there could be safety for himin England at all. 

He struck at once into a long, narrow lane that led him 
across old London Bridge and to the bye streets at the back of 

_ the Strand. 

He felt very hungry, and resolved to procure some food 
before he journeyed any further. 

Observing a little dirty shop, in the window of which were 
several abominations in the eating line, he plunged into it. 

Behind the counter was a woman whose appearance was 
quite sufficient to turn the stomach of any squeamish person ; 
but Aaron the Jew was hungry, and at once asked if he could 
have some breakfast. ' 

“Well, that depends on what you want,” said the woman, 

“Some meat,” replied Aaron, half famished, “I will pay 
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you liberally if you will purchase me some meat and allow 
me to eat it here,” 

The words “ pay liberally ” had an immediate effect on the 
dirty woman, for she at once unrolled her sleeves, which 
before had been turned up above the elbow, and said, 

“Oh, dear, yes sir. Certainly I'll get whatever your honour 
likes. Will you walk upstairs, sir?—shall I take your 
honour’s cloak and hat ?” 

“ Certainly, I'll go upstairs,” replied Aaron, fancying that 
he would be much more secure from observation there from 
all prying eyes than in the dirty shop itself. 

The woman escorted him to a dismal-looking room on the 
first floor, and left him to his thoughts, while she went to pro- 
cure the food he required. : 

The dull street, the still more dull room, seemed a likely place 
in which to conceal himself from the hatred of the infuriated 
Forgers until he was able to put into execution his designs of 
leaving England, in order to escape Ivan’s vengeance, which 
he had lately made up his mind todo. He therefore resolved 
to ask the woman if she could spare him a room in which to 







M6s5af the house soon returned, and set before the 
vgsegye decent food tolerably cooked. 
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respectable tavern,” he said ; and then after a short pause, 


* T am only recently from abroad, having been called to. 


London concerning some property that has been left me, Can 
you let me have a roomin your house while I remain in 
town ?” 

*“* Certainly, sir ; you can have this or any other room in the 
house.” 

“TJ like a nice quiet room. I should like an attic most of 
all, if you have one.” 

“ Certainly, sir ; our attic is as good as any in London, 
though perhaps I ought not to say it. Why, right between 
two chimbleys, when there ain’t a fog, and the brewery ish’t 
at work, you can get & beautiful view of a little bit of the 
river from it.”’ 

This was of course a great recommendation, and the Jew 
came to the conclusion that he would become the tenant of 
the room with the cheerful prospect. 

“T dare say it will suit me very well. I will look at it as 
soon as I have finished eating,” he said, 

Being ravenous with hunger he was not long consuming 


the meal with which he had been provided ; and after a glass — 


or two of wine, he felt wonderfully refreshed. i a5 

His haggard, care-worn look disappéared, And his old, quiet 
smile of cunning and ferocity began to play over his face 
again. 

after meditating for somé little time, planning schemes 
in which he anticipated triumphing over Ivan, Andy, and all 
his enemies—or rather those two first named, against whom he 
entertained feelings of envy and hatred—he summoned the 
woman, and desired to be shown the attic he proposed to 
hire. 

* Tt was a remarkably low-roofed toom, but it suited Aaron 
very well, for he thought that of course no one would ever 
suspect he would reside so near a place, and in such a heigh- 
bourhood, where he very well knew many of the Forgers were 
went to visit at night for purposes of robbery and other vil- 

any. 

“ This will do if the rent is not too high,” said he, after 
looking around the place. ‘“ What is the price?” 

“Two shillings a week, sir.” 

“ Very moderate, indeed, Here is the money for five weeks’ 
rent,” replied he, handing her ten: shillings, upon which the 
old woman felt extremely annoyed that she had not demanded 
twice as much. 

“Whenever I go out I shall take the key of this room with 
.me,” continued Aaron, the cunning Jew. “So that anything 
that requires to be done init must be done while I am a 
home.” : 

“ Just as you please, sir.” 

‘‘ And, remember this—if any one comes here to enquire if 
you have a lodger of any description you must reply 9, 
Unless you do so, I shall leave at once.’ 

** But, sir, Supposing any of your friends should call ?”’ 

‘*T have no friends.” 

‘** Bless my soul !—no friends?” 

‘No friends ; nor shall I ever have aity, thouch I have 
“ brethren” who would not hesitate to cut my throat if they 
had a chance,” , 

‘What wicked creatures!” exclaimed the woman, holding 
up both her dirty hands, 

“They are indeed ; and, therefore, by the advice of my 
legal friends,” said Aaron, smiling. “I come to live here 
where it is not very likely they will find me.” 

“Well now, what wretches there are in the world, sir !” 

“‘ There are, indeed ; but if you keep my secret you may 
depend on receiving a very handsome present some day ; mark 
that, my good woman.” 


The woman gave a succession of low éurtsies, and her new. 


lodger then signified that he wished to bé left alone for 4 
time, 


door, 

Little did Aaron imagine how vety persevetingly the 
spies of Sir Charles Cavendish the magistraté were watéeh+ 
ing his every movement, as well as others of thé famous 
‘“Forgers,” concerning the murder of Michael the ¢loth- 
worker, and for other crimes, and that at thé very moment 


“Tam safe now,’’ he muttered to hiniself as he closed the ' 
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he was impressing-on the old woman, his landlady, the 
necessity of denying him to every one, a man was stand- 
ing before the opposite door of the shop, taking a very 
accurate notice of the house, and endeayouring to form 
some stratagem by which to discover how long Aaron in- 
tended. to remain there, and the causes of his leaving 
Ivan’s gang. 
The fact was that the keen-eyed officers of the magis- 
trate had never lost sight of him for more than a few hours 
at a time, and that was during the time he was in the 


“Raven” public-house, where he had found the bundle of 


hotes and gold, 

Even then one of them by clambering on the roof of an 
adjoining house (the owner of which he knew) informed 
his companions that their game was certainly earthed some- 
where close at hand, in the filthy lanes and alley ways of the 
“ Forge.” 

Ana when, disguised as much as he could, Aaron had left 
the “Raven,” and once more ventured into the street, the — 
officers instantly recognised him, notwithstanding his dis- 
guise, and he was accordingly quietly followed to his new 
lodgings by one of them, while another proceeded to the magis- 
trate’s, Sir Charles Cavendish’s abode to report progress and 
obtain instructions. : 

This Aaron, the traitor to his gang, knew nothing about, and 
though he certainly felt more comfortable than he did when in 
company of Andy at the “Raven,” he was by no means 
happy or light-hearted. | ay 

For a time he sat in deep anxious thought, and then glided 
down stairs to desire his landlady to procure him pens, ink, 
and paper. 5, 

The house did not possess & bell, and, therefore, all commu- 
nications between the upper and the lower regions - had to be 
spoken at a loud voice down the staircase. . 

His orders, however, were soon obeyed, and the good 
‘woman placed before him @ quire of paper, several pens, and 
a teacup containing ink. he . 

Then he made a series of calculations with a view to dis- 
cover how long the gold and notes would last him, and how 
much he would have left out of it with which to leave England 
for ever, and set up business of some kind abroad where he 
would be unknown and unsuspected. 

Having satisfied himself upon this point his eyes glistened, 
for he said to himself, 

* T will write out a long and full confession of all I know 
about Ivan and the Forgers. This i will give to Sir Charles 
Cavendish, the magistrate, and no dowbt he will pay me well 
for it, and procure me a full pardon.” 

Fearful confessions they were, too, which he could make 
had he thought proper ! 

The whole day he remained at this self-imposed task of 
writing, while his feelings were of the most confused descrip- 
tion—fear, remorse, hate, triumph, and shame, all struggling 
for the chief place in his heart. With trembling hands 
he once more recorded the dark doings of his life among 
Ivan’s gang at the ‘‘Forge,” the lightest crime of which 
would certainly be more than sufficient to consign him to an 
ignominious death on the scaffold. | . 

It was nearly evening by the timé he had finished his task. 

From the morning he had pursued his labours without in- 
terruption or intermission, save for one hasty meal, which the 
landlady brought him oh the suggestion of her own mind; 
he had been too mich engrossed with his task to think of food 
or drink. 

At length, however, as the sun was sinking in the west, he 
finished it, and folding the whole in a packet he tied it round 
with string, and then wrote the address— “ 


“To SiR CHARLES CAVENDISH, 
Justice of the Peace,” 


“Tis done!” he exclaimed, “ After all I think fate has 
frowned upoh me long enough, and begins to find that I am 
not the man to be turned out of my path by threats of evil. 
Let Ivan, Andy, and thé whole gang now tremble, Better 
days are in store for me, if I mistake not. Ha! ha!” 

“Hal ha!’ laughed the echo of his own voice. 

Starting up he gazed round suspiciously, half expecting to 
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see some awful visitant from the land of spirits come to mock 
his guilty merriment and exultation, perhaps the ghost of old’ 
Martin the clothworker, 

“Surely I am alone,” he muttered. ‘‘It must have been an 
echo; these old buildings are full of them.” 

Before he could feel satisfied on that point he made a most 
particular examination of the apartment, glancing eyen out 
of the window on to the roof, in order to make certain that no 
eaves-droppers were at hand, 

All seemed safe and secure. 

“Where shall I hide this precious document?” was his 
next mental question. It is most dangerous to keep it 
always about my person, and equally dangerous to leave it 
mihere it may fall into the hands of those who ought not to 
see i 123 . . . 

After some thought he unripped the lining of his waistcoat, 
and carefully placed the important document between it and 
the cloth, firmly securing the paper in its place by the aid of 
several pins. Ye 

““ Now it is safe,” he muttered, “‘ for I don’t wish absolutely 
to conceal it, but only to provide against its loss; for, by 
Heaven, I don’t care for the task of concocting such a docu- 


ment every day. But supposing Master Andy or Ivan should | 


suspect I have it about-me were I by chance to visit them again, 
I should never leave the “ Forge” alive. No, I must be care- 
ful to change my waistcoat whenever I.cross the water on 
business ‘of any kind. 

Again he looked about for some hiding-place in which to 
deposit the all-important document should he ever feel dis- 
posed to leave it at home, and finaily pitched upon a shelf 
over the cupboard, on which a quantity of lumber had been 
allowed to accumulate. 

“It will be safe there whenever I have reason to fear 
danger. It will then be certainly discovered sooner or later 
and be conveyed to its proper destination. But now, let me 
consider if I can make any alterations in my personal ap- 
pearance so as to be safe from those cursed bloodhounds, the 
Forgers, who, I feel certain, are still hunting me down.” 

By this time the sun had set, and night was approaching. 
The various articles of furniture in his humble apartment 
began to lose their distinct outlines, and to cast fantastic 
shadows on the floor, while a dim, grey light filled the 
room, 

“T cannot bear to be without lights, cspecially in this kind 
of obscurity. Total darkness itself is not half so bad, I 
must never be without lights.” 

Having thus spoken, he crept out softly, locked the door of 
his chamber, and then descended the stairs as cautiously as 
though he were afraid of being overheard. 

Caution had become such a habit with Aaron that he 
always walked and spoke in the quietest manner possible, 
however much he felt inclined to do otherwise. 

There was no means of getting into the street save by 
passing through the shop, and so softly did he enter that part 
of the premises that the landlady did not perceive his. presence 
till he was about to pass her. 

She gave a great start as she saw him, and said, 

“Tor’ bless me, sir, how quiet you came! I did uot hear 

ou.” 
; “Not hear me?” replied Aaron. ‘Iam sure I came down 
stairs very quickly, Iam going out for a short time on im- 
portant business, so pray recollect what I told you to say in 
case any one should make inquiries about me.” 


“But, sir, I can’t tell them, when I don’t even know your | 


name.” 

“Not know my name?” 

** No, sir, you didn’t tell me.” 

The man hesitated for a few seconds, then replied, 

“My name is Smith.” 

Having given his landlady this very important piece of 
information, he passed out of the shop as quickly as possible, 
Without waiting for an answer, 

The woman looked after him witha grin upon her dirty face. 

“Mr. Smith, eh? Ill be bound his name is no more Smith 
than mine is, Well, it’s no business of mine, of course; so 
long as he pays—and he does pay—that’s quite enough for 
me, I don’t like his looks much though ; he’s what I call an 
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ugly man—very ugly. However, Handsome is as handsome 
does,’ that’s my motter.”’ . 

In the meantime Aaron, after glancing cautiously up and 
down the street, started off, hugging himself in the firm con- 
viction that he had been too clever for his foes. 

He took care to keep close to the houses, however, walking 
in their black shadows, so that he could not very well be 
observed. 

‘A black wig would be the thing for me,” he muttered, 
and forthwith resolved to purchase one. 

But as he walked along noiselessly in the deep shadows he 
heard the voices of two men conversing near to him, and 
almost in whispers. 

Aaron started back into a large doorway, and listened. 

“ He took the lodgings to-day, and is likely to stay there,’ 
said one, . 

‘Who told you so ?” 

“The old landlady.” = 

“ Has he given any name?” 

“No, but that doesn’t matter much. We know who he 


/ is, and when we want him, why, we can get him at any 


moment.” 

“‘ Just so,” 

“Therefore, it’s best that we keep quiet for a day or two, 
until such time as Sir Charles is ready for the case, and we 
have got the rest of them, and then Mr. Aaron will fall into 
our hands like a ripe apple.” 

“Will he though?” thought Aaron. ‘‘ We shallsee. So I 
am watched, eh? They have dogged me even here! I am 
hunted and threatened every moment by the officers as much 
soas by Ivan’s hell-hounds! Well, well, gentlemen, you have 
not caught me yet, nor will you either, if J have any brains 
left. But stop, I hear them speaking again.” 

“Will you watch to-night? There is no use of two of us, 
now that he is in snug lodgings,” said one, with a chuckle. 

** Yes, I shall watch to-night; but mind you come early in 
the morning, for Sir Charles.Cavendish says we must nof lose 
sight of him for a moment now, either night or day.” 

“No fear of me, mate ; I shall be sure to relieve you early, 
Besides, he can never escape.” 

** How so?” 1 

“Why, all the London Apprentices, with Will Winter at 
their head, have determined to scatter and destroy all of 
Ivan’s band, and are on strict watch in all directions, as well 
as we, for any of the Forgers,” 

““ Who told you this?” © 

“T heard Sir Charles say as much,” 

“When are we likely to seize this Jew, then, did you 
hear ?” E 

‘‘ Perhaps to-morrow ; it’s more than likely the warrant will 
be issued before noon. Good night.” | 

** Good-night.” 

And the two officers parted, one to go home, and the other 
to watch Aaron’s residence. 

‘‘To-morrow, eh?” said Aaron. ‘Then no time is to be 
lost. I must fly at once, or all is lost. Sir Charles, then, 
seems to know all about Ivan’s doings without my confession. 
My written document is useless, then. I will destroy it, as 
it can neither procure me either money or a pardon, I will 
burn it, or it’s discoyery will only criminate me more. I will 
do, it at once.” 

From his place of concealment the. Jew watched the officer 
pass by, and then darted from his hiding-place. 

He had not gone far through the dark streets when he 
espied an oil-shop. ; 

«© D——n the luck !” he muttered, “if Thad not put that 
precious document on the shelf over the cupboard among all 
that old lumber, I should have had no occasion to return to the 
room at all, As Iam watched, however, I must destroy it, 
for if I leave it behind me, it will surely be discovered. I 
have it,” he said ; yes, my plan will go bravely.” 

Entering the oil-shop, he asked for some candles, which 
were supplied to him. 

He then purchased some sixty yards of rope, which, he said, 
were intended for three clothes-lines. 

‘© The officer can’t watch the back and front of the house all 
at once,” he chuckled to himself, . 
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These articles he paid for and departed, the rope being care- 
fully wrapped up in paper, but the candles he held uncovered 
in his hand. 

As he entered the shop door of his dwelling, a man, muffled 
up to the eyes, passed close to him, and seemed very inquisi- 
tive to know what the bundle contained. 

“ That’s him,” said Aaron, as he walked upstairs; “how I 
would like to cut his throat for him !” 

He entered his attic and locked the door. 

A candle was lit, and, having found his written confession 
of sin, he placed it in the grate and burnt it. 

While thus employed, the officer below entered the shop. 

“Was that your lodger who just went up stairs?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said the greasy old woman, in a whisper, - 

“ What did he go out for?” 

“To buy candles and such like.” 

‘But he had a bulky parcel with him.” 

“ Had he?” 

“Yes; what was in it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘What oil-shop did you direct him to this evening, when 
he wanted to buy his own candles?” 

* Just round the corner’; Jones’s shop.” 

‘Allright. Has he gone to bed?” 

“JT don’t know ; but I heard him lock his door.” 

“ All right,” said the officer ; ‘‘don’t you whisper a word or 
suspicion to any one breathing. We want him.” 

“You?” 

“Yes,” 

“Ah! lor’ a mercy me! Ithoughtas how he warn’t much 
good from the looks on him.” 

‘< To-morrow we shall call, and, if you keep an eye on him, 
Sir Charles Cavendish will surely pay you well for it.” 

“ Well, then, so I will, trust me. I thought it were all 
gammon on what he told me; but I didn’t say nothing, ’cause 
I didn’t know nothing ; but trust me, I’ll keep a sharp look- 
out on my gentleman in the attic. I won’t have no thieves or 
cut-throats in my respectable house,” 

The officer left the woman and walked rapidly towards 
Jones’s oil-shop, and after describing Aaron, who had just 
called, found out what he had purchased. 

“ Sixty yards of rope, eh ?’’ said “the officer to himself, and 
darted out of the shop. ‘So he is preparing everything 
for an escape, eh? -So he begins to smell a mouse already ?” 

In such haste was the officer to reach Aaron’s lodgings, that 
he almost ‘fell full butt against a person who was also ap- 
proaching hurriedly from a contrary direction. 

‘“‘Beg pardon, sir,” said the officer, in great haste, and 
passed on quickly. 

The stranger seemed staggered fora moment, but, when he 
had turned the corner of a dark street, he ran like a deer, 

It was Aaron ! : 


He had escaped from his back window, and alighted safely 


in the yard. 


CHAPTER XO, 


BLUE-JACKET’S PERILOUS RIDE—THE RED HOUSE ON THE 
MOOR—BASE ASSASSINS—HIS LOVE FOR LADY LAURA— 
EARL PERCY GOES TO CORNWALL—THE MIRACULOUS 
ESCAPE—THE HOUSE OF UNTOLD MURDERS—THE CRIM. 
SON VAULT | 


VARIOUS events of late had so completely disgusted Harl 
Percy with London life; the atrocities of Ivan’s gang, the 
danger to his only daughter Laura, and the narrow escapes 
from death or dishonour of her faithful maid Jessie, together 
with the disastrous fire at his town mansion, weighed so heayily 
upon the old nobleman’s mind that he resolved at once to 
qeave London, and retire, for a time, to his castle in Corn- 
wall. 

This resolution was so quietly and quickly carried out that 
the whole household, save Harry and Darby, had left town 
aug had gone some days ere Blue-Jacket was made aware 
of it, 

So great and ardent was his love for Lady Laura, however, 


that he determined, at all hazards, to see her again and de- 


~ clare his love for her upon his bended knees. 


With this gallant resolve to see his lady love once more, 
Blue-Jacket set out for Cornwall alone and on horseback. 

He had journeyed several days, and has he had not far to 
go, he thought he would travel on during the whole night, 
and reach the neighbourhood of the castle by early morning. 

_ His own mind prompted him not to travel by night along 
roads, and across moors, dark, treacherous, and unknown to 
him ; but so great was his passion for Lady Laura, and ‘so im- 
petuous withal was he, that he resolved, come what might, to 
travel on and finish what remained of his journey. 

The day had been pleasant, and Blue-Jacket’s heart beat 
high with hopes and joy at the thought.of seeing Lady Laura 
once more; and as he journeyed on with merry heart and 
joyous songs, night set in, and Blue-Jacket found himself 
travelling on a dark and lonely moor, ) . | 

The wind began to howl with increasing fury ; rain now 
fell with violence, quickly swelling tiny streams into foaming 


‘torrents; the ground was slippery, and to increase the dis- 


comfort of the traveller, the shades of night fell around his 
bewildered footsteps with a death-like blackness. 

Blue-Jacket was compelled to journey across this lonely 
bleak moor, which was strange and almost unknown to him 
as the deserts of Arabia. ; ae 

For a time he kept bravely on, till the darkness became so 
impenetrable that he could not distinguish the objects tha 
lay at his very feet. : 

The sky was overcast with a mass of heavy, dark clouds, 
through which not the faintest gleam of moon or stars was 
visible. bee 

There were many deep pits and chasmson that lonely moor, 
as well as morasses, and thus his discomforts were increased, 
for he dared not move when he was no longer able to see lest 
he should be buried in a swamp, or hurled down some 
abyss. : ; 

Therefore, sammoning up all the philosophy of which he. 
was capable, Blue-Jacket turned his horse’s side towards the 
wind, drew his cloak closely round him, and sought shelter 
beneath the lee of the animal’s body, determining to remain 
where he was till the moon should pierce the clouds, or the . 
next morn should dawn. } 

Being, now, ina staté of inaction, the horrors of his situation 
increased. : 

His hands and feet became so deadly cold that he felt un- 
certain whether they belonged to him or not, while the rain, 
penetrating his garments, chilled his body to the bones. 

The body of the horse gave a slight warmth to his back, 
and that he would not have exchanged for a kingdom. 

As yet he had not attempted to call for assistance, deeming 
it impossible that any human being could be within hearing, 
but, at length, with a great effort, he shouted, 

“ Help ! hulloa !” 

*“Hulloa !” replied a voice, at a distance. 

“Help, help, help !’’ shouted Blue-Jacket, once more. 

“Help, help!” replied the voice ; and then the traveller 
became conscious that he had been talking to an echo. 

An agony of despondency overcame him ; the disappoint- , 
ment and reaction completely overpowered him, and the. 
pOntOrS of his situation returned with redoubled force to his 

rain. : | 

A thousand horrid and distorted figures seemed to rush past ;— 
he was falling down, down, down some unfathomable abyss! 

- A sudden shock arrested his progress ; he opened his eyes, 
and found that he had become so numbed that he had fallen 
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asleep, and fell to the ground, and that two men, attracted by 


his voice from afar, and bearing lights, were Standing over 
him, and who, while he was unconscious, had robbed him of 
his pistols. e 

** Holloa, friend, what are you doing here ?” said one. 

“Doing?” said Blue-Jacket, almost dead with cold and 
fatigue, mechanically repeating his words. 

“Yes, doing. Who would expect to find a man making his 
bed here such a night as this?” . 

“Help me, for heaven’s sake!” exclaimed Blue-Jacket, 
seeing they were not the fiends he at first supposed. 

‘‘ Aye, friend, we'll help you, Come, lean on my shoulder, 


_ having been able to save your life,” replied the senior of the 
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and you take the gentleman’s horse,” he added, addressing 
his companion rather roughly. 

Leaning on the arm of the man who had addressed him 
Blue-Jacket slowly, and with difficulty, walked to the main 
road, though the return of hope to his breast caused his half- 


| congealed blood to circulate more briskly. 


_“ How did you find me?” he asked, when they had gone a 
little way. 
“By looking after you. We heard the noise you made 
calling to the echo, and knew pretty well where to find you,” 
“Are we near a house ?” 
“Yes ; about half a mile on is a public-house.” 
“Thank heaven !” ejaculated Blue-Jacket, fervently, and he 


once more pressed onward, his guides seeming to be well 


acquainted with the road. 
Turning a corner of a path a light was seen a short distance 
ahead, which soon proved to be the inn spoken of. | 
A signboard swung in front of it, on which were the words, 
ne “Red House,’ Good accommodation for man and 
eas pa? 
The door was opened as the party drew near by a jolly- 
looking landlord. 
‘*T want a bed,” said Blue-Jacket, 
“For three ?” asked the host. 
“‘T don’t know whether these good men live in the neigh- 
pepmnocs, but if not they will require some kind of accommo- 
ation.’ “: 


“JT have only one room,” said the landlord ; ‘‘I dare say,- 


though, these gentlemen can make themselves comfortable 
before the fire.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the two strangers; “let our new-found 
friend have the bed by all means.” 

Orders were then given to have the bed prepared. Blue- 
Jacket’s steed was attended to, and he himself seated before 
a blazing fire, round which were assembled the landlord, his 
wife, a servant, and the two men who had conducted Blue- 
Jacket to the roadside inn. 

A good glass of brandy and water, together with the warmth 
of the fire, soon began to thaw his limbs, and he looked 


_ towards his preservers. 


“Gentlemen,” said he, “ I can hardly find words to express 
my thanks ; but be assured if I can in any way be of service 
to you I shall be most happy to do so.” 

“We are much obliged to you, but feel quite repaid in 


arty. 
: An! a merciful providence watches over us!” exclaimed 
the landlady. 
“Tndeed, it does over both great and small, thank Heaven 
chimed in the landlord. 
“Amen!” said the younger of the two strangers, with a 
most sanctimonious look. , 
“Tucky for you that you were so near this honse. There 
have been a great many robberies lately,” said the host. 
_“ Indeed,” exclaimed Blue-Jacket. 
“ Aye, ’twas but last Thursday a gentleman was murdered 
only about a mile from here.” 
_ “And another nearly killed the week before that,” con- 
tinued the landlady. 
_ “Then I may consider myself very fortunate?” cried Blue- 
Jacket, smiling. 
“You may, indeed,” said every one present. 
Blue-Jacket fancied he saw a wink pass between the land- 
lord and his unknown friends. 
“Thank Heaven,” continued the landlady, “we're simple, 
honest people, and put our faith in the Bible, so the thieves 
never harm us. There’s not a better house to be found than 
the ‘Red House.’” 
‘Praise Heaven for all mercies !” said the landlord. 
‘ Amen !”’ responded the others. nes : 
Blue-Jacket, fancying he saw the suspicious wink once 
more, could not but doubt that he had fallen in with a queer 
set, some kind of Puritan fanatics, perhaps, who would keep 


fe 


_ him up half the night discussing doctrines or singing psalms. 


\ 


To escape, therefore, from this infliction he pleaded intense 
fatigue, and haying thoroughly warmed himself desired to be 


shown his chamber, 


a 
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He was ushered into a little room at the top of a flight of 
stairs, in one corner of which stood a small, rough-looking 
bedstead, the rest of the room being almost destitute of fur- 
niture, 

However, Blue-Jacket was not so much disposed to quarrel 
with the accommodation, and, casting himself on the bed, soon 


fell asleep. " foe ea 
How long he slept he knew not, ua 


He was aroused by a sound of stealthy footsteps on the 
creaking staircase and confused whispers outside the door. 

Then an attempt was made to open the door, but it was 
prevented by a chair which Blue-Jacket had placed against it 
in a peculiar manner. ey 

Blue-Jacket started up, and listened with breathless anxiety 
while the remembrance of the affected piety and suspicious 
signals of the landlord and his companions at once rushed to 
his mind. 

A whispered conversation seemed to be going on. 

Then the footsteps began to descend and die away in the 
silence. 

All was dark and calm, and the stillness afforded Blue- 
Jacket a moment for reflection. 

There could be no doubt now that this inn was the rendez- 
vous of a gang of thieves, with whom the landlord was 
leagued, and that they intended to add their guest to the 
numbcr of their victims. 

Blue-Jacket cursed his folly in having lost his pistols in 
the storm on the moor, for he was now perfectly defenceless, 
having left his sword in the parlour below, a fact which 
made him wish he had remained on the bleak moor rather 
than have ventured into this den of thieves, 

Suddenly the bed began to move! 

Without hesitating a moment, he sprang to the floor. 

Groping round the wall, he endeavoured to find the door. 

Confused by the darkness, he returned inadvertently to the 
spot where the bed had sunk through the floor. 

A fearful accident befel him. 

Headlong he fell for some distance to find himself on the 
floor of a dreary vault, where the remains of human beings 
lay scattered about in every direction. ; 

Here was a body without a head, there a head detachea 
from the trunk, while a little further off was a confused heap 
of arms and legs. L.% 

Scarcely had he time to look around him ere the door 
opened, and the landlord, together with the two others, en- 
tered. 

Each bore in his hand a glittering knife. 

“ Villains! assassins !’’ cried Blue-Jacket. 

Ere the words had echoed through the vaults, the three 
men threw themselves upon him, and thrust a gag between 
his teeth. 

In vain he struggled, as desperate men can when driven to 
the depths of despair. é ; 

In vain he struck with his fists and kicked with his naked 
feet. , 

His foes were too numerous and powerful for him. 

Tn less than five minutes after the entrance of the perfidious 
host and his associates, Blue-Jacket was powerless and at 
their mercy. ; 

‘No law for him,” muttered the landlord, “He is one of 
Blue-Jacket’s band, I'll be bound. To the bench with him. 
We are Ivan’s sworn friends. To the bench with him?” 

The two then lifted him from the ground, and laid him on 
a wooden bench deeply stained with blood. 

It was the blood of former victims. 

His neck was bared, and his two preservers, as bold Blue- 
Jacket had shortly before thought them, knelt on his legs, 
and arms, and chest, while the landlord prepared to cut his 
throat in the most butcherly and scientific manner that can 
be imagined. 

Like Richard, he could 


“Smile, and murder while he smiled.” 


The knife flashed in the dim light, and Blue- Jacket imagined 


that his moments were numbered. 
Suddenly a strange noise at the extreme end of the vault 


arrested the attention of the three murderers. 
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The landlord dropped the glittering knife, and seemed to 
tremble in eyery limb, as did also his vile accomplices, 

They rushed from the vault with cries of horror at the 
fearful sight which caught their eyes! ~« 





CHAPTER XCI. 


»NAt =.THOM WARNS LEONORA OF HER GREAT DANGER — 
SHH RESOLVES ON INSTANT FLIGHT — ONE MISFORTUNE 
QUICKLY FOLLOWS ANOTHER— OLD DREADNOUGHT ON 
ZuE WATCH — THE ABDUCTION—THE LONE COTTAGE BY 
THE RIVER—THE SCENE OF MORE THAN ONE MURDER— 
THE SORCERER FOR THE FIRST TIME IN HIS LIFE IS 
ALARMED—THE APPARITION, 


THE first thing which Nat Fathom did when he had escaped 
from the “Green Man” was to hurry along the streets as fast 
as possible. towards the hotel in which he had placed Leonora 
Tempest for safety. ; 

He knew full well that it would have been madness to 
expose himself near the doors of the hotel, now that all the 
constables of the town were fully alarmed and on the look 
out for him. 

Determined not to be foiled, and haying made up his mind 
that Leonora should never again, if possible, fall into the 
hands of her enemies, he sent a short note to her which con- 
tained these three words, 

- “Fly at once.”’ 

Leonora was in bed at the time, but when she read Nat 
Fathom’s note she knew the true meaning cf those three 
words, and acted accordingly. } 

She dressed herself on the instant, and, putting in her 
pocket a purse of money which Nat had given to her, she left 
her apartment and called for a hackney coach. 

“Where shall I drive to, miss?” said the coachman. 

“To the ‘White Bear,’ in Cheapside,” she said. ‘I havea 
relation there who is dying; be quick, and I will pay jou 
well.” 

With these instructions the coachman cracked his whip and 
started off, 

He had not worked his horse into a trot ere the coachman 
was surprised if not alarmed at seeing an old, grey-haired 
man clamber up into the coach from behind, 

_ He did not say a word, however, for the look of the stranger 
was wild and determined. 

Tt was old Dreadnought ! 

He had been on the watch for Leonora and saw her leave 
the hotel. 

“Do you want toearn a hundred gold pieces ?” he said to the 
driver, with a grim, savage look, as he sat beside the 
astonished Jehu. 

*‘ No,” answered the coachman, in a whisper of terror. 

*“Do you want to die, then?” old Dreadnought asked, with 
a devilish leer. ‘‘ You must do as I tell you or die,” 

“What do you want me to do, then?” asked the frightened 
coachman, 

‘* Do as I tell you, and you shall be well paid.” 

** What is it.” 

‘Do you know the lone cottage beside the riyer, near 
Chelsea? The one, I mean, that stands alone far from all 
other houses ; the one painted all white.” 

eT do.” 

“Then drive there; speak not a word on your life,. The 
girl inside is my daughter and has left my home this two 
days.” 

“Oh, that makes all the difference,’ said the driver, and 
without a word of complaint he drove thither, feeling certain 
that should he disobey the old man would driye a dagger to 
his heart, : 

So much troubled in. mind was Leonora with her many 


— 


Strange and alarming adventures of late that she did not - 


notice in what direction the coach was going. 
It was not until they were near the cottage that old Dread- 
nought spoke again, and that was when he put his hand into 


his pocket and paid the driver the amount of money which he 
had promised, 


When, therefore, the coach stopped and the door was | 
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opened. by old Dreadnought, Leonora rightly, guessed that she 
had fallen into the hands of her old enemy again. 

She fainted. 

In an instant the Sorcerer carried her into the cottage, 
whichewas only tenanted by a half+witted old woman, and 
bade the coachman begone, who, firmly believing that the 
old man was her father, went his way, merely muttering a 
few words of delight at receiving such a large reward as one 
hundred gold pieces for his trouble. : 

It was a long time ere Leonora recovered from her fainting © 
fit, and when she did she perceived -old Dreadnought sitting 
close to her, his wild eyes sparkling with fiendish delight. 

“T thought you had been dead long ago,’’ he chuckled ; 
“but fortune has thrown you in my way again.” 


Leonora closed her eyes and sobbed aloud, for she could 


‘not utter a single word, so full was her heart of sorrows and 


misery. 

: You are safe here,” he added, “and no harm shall befall 
you if you promise one thing ; if you do not, you will repent 
it.” 

«What is that promise ?” Leonora faintly sighed. 

“That you will not attempt to escape. If you promise, 
you can go wherever you please about the house; if you 
attempt to escape, you die on the instant, Promise !” 

“T do,” Leonora faintly answered. 

“Then you shall live. Come, rise, go to one of the 

e 


_ chambers ready prepared, and sleep.” 


The girl rose to her feet and almost staggered as she made 
her way to one of the sleeping apartments and threw herself 
on a bed, 

Old Dreadnought still sat in an arm-chair, musing. 

‘Tis long since I used this cottage for any purpose. 
It has been in my possession for many years, but since the 
murder of the Guardian of the Red-Room in the palace 
I have never visited it but once, and that night I shall 
never forget,” he said, with a death-like shudder. ‘ Oh, that 
apparition of the murdered guardian was enough to freeze m 
soul! And now she is here—she, the daughter of the very — 
man that Ivan slew on the threshold of the Red-Room! But 
she knows it not—but stay, I must not think of these things 
now, Judge Jefferies wants the girl, and will pay any price 
for her re-capture. Sofarso good. She is in my custody, 
and cannot escape. Let me see, I will write to Jefferies at 


once, and arrange matters comfortably for myself. But what 


is that sound I hear?” he said, starting, as a sudden, low, 
wailing sound reached his quick ears. oa 


He went up to Leonora’s chamber door, and cautiously 
peeped in. | 

She was apparently fast asleep on a snow-white bed, her 
raven ringlets flowing in graceful masses all over the pillow. 

“Tis nothing,” he said ; “she might have spoken in her 
sleep, nothing more.” ; 3 

So saying, he closed her door again, and entered a room on 
the ground floor in order to watch her should she make any 
attempts at escape, for if she did so she must either get ont of 
window or pass his room door below. 

He closed his own door with great caution, and then un- 
locking a cupboard proceeded to deposit in a recess at the 
back of it the sum of money, in gold and notes, he had 
received from Judge Jefferies, together with other valuables 
he always carried with him. 

In the-same cupboard he placed a short written account of 
Leonora’s capture addressed to Jefferies, but the document 
was concealed and placed in such a position that any one 
opening the door could not see it. 

A smile of satisfaction crossed his features as he gazed upon 
his gold, and he thought how easily he could revenge himself 
upon all the objects of his hate if need be, and upon Ivan 
also should he disobey his commands. 

“Ha! ha! Iam too cunning for dull wits,” he muttered ; 
‘‘and when I have enough money, Judge Jefteries, I will 
prove it.” 

He suddenly dropped the bag of gold to the ground and 
shook with fear as a slight noise outside the door fell upon 
his ear, : 

(Zo be continued.) * 
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THE PRINCE AND THE FISHERMAN. 


(Continued from page 184.) 


io 


_ It was, nevertheless, the place of meeting for the whole 
island ; every evening, exacily at the same time, the good 
women of the vicinity came to work their woollen caps, and 
relate to each other the news of the day ; groups of little 
sunburnt children, in the meantime, enjoyed their diversions 
around ; and thus a mute and almost involuntary homage was 
paid, consecrated by cuStom and creating the envy of none; 
for Solomon took upon himself all the employments intended 
for the assistance of humanity ; lawyers, doctors, and notaries 
_—allwho prey upon civilization, beat a retreat before his 
patriarchal benevolence. 

The’ day after that of Assumption, Solomon, as usval, was 
_ seated on a bench of stone in front of his house, his legs crossed 
and his arms carelessly disposed of. 

At the first glance, his age would not have been estimated 
at more than sixty, though he was in reality upwards of 
eighty. 

He had retained all his teeth, white as pearls,and he showed 
them with some pride ; his forehead, calm and. serene, and 
crowned with fine white hair, had the firmness and polish of 
marble ; and the sparkling glance of his blue eyes revealed a 
freshness of soul and an everlasting youth. 

All his affection was lavished upon Nisida, whose birth had 
caused the death of her mother ; he loved her with that in- 
tense love that old men feel for the youngest of |their children. 
At this moment he was gazing upon her with the deepest 
tenderness, and following her with his eyes as she came and 
went amongst the groups of children, mildly rebuking them 
when their games were too dangerous or too noisy ; and then, 
seating herself on the grass by the side of their mothers, she 
would take part in their conversation, with serious and 
thoughtful interest. / 

It sometimes happened that singers from Amalfi or Sorrento, 
drawn by the beauty of this angelic creature, would venture 
to sig their passion forth in song ; taking care to veil it 
under the most delicate allusions ; but they rarely reached 
_thelast couplet of their serenade, for at the slightest noise 
they would stop suddenly, throw their triangles and guitars 
upon the ground, and fly like startled nightingales. 

One only had sufficient courage to brave the jeerings of his 
companions, and that was Bastiano, the most celebrated diver 
on the coast. — 

He sang also, but his voice was deep and hollow, and his 
songs and melodies were full of sadness. 

He did not accompany himself with any instrument, and 
never retired until the termination of his lay. 

This day he was more gloomy than usual ; he remained 
fixed,as if by enchantment, upon a loose and slippery rock, 
and cast a look of contempt upon the women, who regarded 
him with laughter. The sun, then plunging into the sea like 
a globe of fire, threw a full light upon his stern features, as, 
absorbed by dark thoughts, he sang, in the melodious lan- 
guage of his country,a sort of lament for one of whom he 


spake by the endearing names of “sister ;” and, on concluding | 


his melancholy strain with the words, ‘ Thanks, my kind 
neighbours, I go to rejoin her !’’ he precipitated himself from 
the high rock into the sea. 

Nisida and the other females uttered a cry of terror, but a 
young man who suddenly appeared amongst them laughed at 
their fears, and declared that all the fish in the Mediterranean 
would be drowned before Bastiano would meet such fate. 

“ Water is his natural element,” he added ; “ good day, my 
sister ; good day, my father.” 

The young fisherman saluted Nisida on the forehead, ap- 
proached his father, and, bending his fine head, at the same 
pe doffing his red cap, he respectively kissed the old man’s 

and. 

He came thus every evening to ask his father’s blessing, 

fore going out to sea, where he often passed the night, 
fishing in his boat. ! 

© God bless you, my Gabriel,”_said the old man, tenderly, 


passing his hand slowly through his son’s black and curly hair, 
while a tear started from his eye: 

Then, raising himself with a solemn air, and addressing the 
group that surrounded him, he added, 

“ Let us go, my children ; it is time to separate ; the young 
to labour, the old to repose ; the angelus is sounding.”’ 

They all knelt down ; and, after a short prayer, each retired 
to his home. 

Nisida, after bestowing upon her father the last attentions 
of the day, went up to her chamber, and, replenishing with 
oil the lamp which burnt night and day before the Virgin, she 
leant upoao the casement, put aside the branches of jasmine 
which supplied perfumed curtains, contemplated the view of 
the sea, and appeared buried in a sweet and profound reverie. 

At this time, a small boat, conducted silently by two rowers, 
landed on the opposite side of the island. 

A little man first carefully got out, and offered his hand 
respectfully to another personage, who, disdaining such feeble 
aid, leaped lightly to the earth. 

* Well, villain,” cried he, “ do you find me to your taste ?”’ 

“My lord is perfect,” replied the other. 

“‘T flatter myself, I am,” rejoined the first speaker ; “ and, 
in order to render the metamorphosis complete, I have chosen 
the most ragged dress that ever adorned with its tatters a 
Jew’s shop.” 

“ My lord has the air of a pagan god setting forth in search 
of adventures,” said the obsequious attendant. ‘ Jupiter has 
put up his thunder—Apollo has put his raysin his pocket.” 

“A truce with mythology,” returned the superior ; “ and 


_ first, [forbid you to call me, my lord.” 


“Yes, my lord,” replied the little man. Te 

“If my information be correct,’ resumed the other, “ the 
house ought to be on the other side of the island, ina most 
solitary and outof the way corner. Walk at a certain dis- 
tance and do not trouble yourself about me, for I know the 
part I have to play by heart.” 

The young Prince de Brancaleone (whom our readers must 
have recognized), notwithstanding the obscurity of the night, 
advanced towards the fisherman’s house, making ag little 
noise as possible ; and, after closely observing the place he 
wished to attack, he waited patiently for the rising of the 
moon, which soon appeared, and the little dwelling of Solomon 
was bathed imsilyer light. , 

He then approached with a timid step, raised towards the 
window a suppliant look, and.began to sigh deeply. 

The young girl, thus suddenly aroused from her reflections 
by this singular personage, quickly drew back and began to 
close the shutters. 

“ Stay, charming Nisida!” cried the prince, like a man 
overpowered by irresistible passion. 

“ What do you wish with me, signor ?” she replied, quite 
astonished to hear herself addressed by name. 

“To adore you, as one adores a Madonna,” answered the 
prince, “ and to make you sensible of my sufferings.” 

Nisida !ooked earnestly at him; and, after some moments 
of reflection, as if a sudden thought had struck her, she 
asked, 

« Are you of this country, or a stranger ?” 

“7 arrived in this island,” replied the prince, without hesi- 
tation, “when the sun bade farewell to the earth, and dipped 
the rays that plume him into the shades of night.” 

«* And who are you ?”’ said the girl, understanding nothing 
from these extravagant words. 

“Alas! I am but a poor student,” resumed the prince ; 
‘but I may become a great poet, like Tasso, whose verses 
you must have often heard sung by departing fishermen, as 
their last adieux are wafted to expire on the shore.” 

“J know notsif I do wrong in speaking to you,” replied 
Nisida, blushing ; “but I will, at least, be frank with you. I 
have the misfortune to be the richest girl in the island.” 

“Your father will not be inflexible,’ rejoined the prince, 
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with great warmth. ‘ One word from you, light of my eyes, 
and idol of my heart, and I will night and day labour without 
intermission, to render myself worthy of possessing a treasure 
which God has revealed to my dazzled senses ; and, poor and 
obscure as you see me, I shall become rich and powerful.” 


~“T have stayed too long to listen to words which a young girl 
ought not to hear,’’ said Nisida. ‘‘ Allow me, signor, to 
retire.”’ 

“Have pity upon me, my cruel enemy !’”’ exclaimed the 
prince. ‘“ What have I done that you should thus leave me 
with death in my very soul? You know not that for several 
months past I have followed you like a shadow—that my 
nights are spent in roaming round your house, stifling my 
sighs lest they should disturb your peaceful sleep! You fear, 
perhaps, to allow yourself to be softened at the first interview 
by.an unfortunate who adores you. Alas! Juliet was young 
and beautiful, like you, and she was not long in having pity 
on Romeo.” 


Nisida cast a sad and thoughtful look on the handsome young 
man who spoke with a voice so sweet ; and she retired without 
giving any further reply, in order not to humiliate him in his 
misery. b 

The prince required all his efforts to stifle a violent in- 
clination to laugh ; and, quite satisfied with his first essay, 
he returned to the place where he had left Trespolo; who, 
after emptying a bottle of Jachryma, with which he had 
provided himself, had sought out a spot-where the grass 
was highest and thickest, and fallen fast asleep. 

The young girl did not close her eyes during the whole 
of that night. 

The sudden appearance of the stranger, his costume, and 
fine language, had awakened a vague sentiment which slum- 
bered until then in the depths of her heart. 

The only one of her adorers who had dared to avow his 
love was Bastiano, the dearest and most devoted friend of her 
brother Gabriel ; but Bastiano did not please her much. 


Thus, confident in her beauty and sustained by a mys- 
terious hope which never abandons youth, she was resigned to 
wait, like a king’s daughter who expects the arrival of her 
bridegroom from a foreign country. 

The day of Assumption was the first on which she had ever 
left her native island, fate having placed her amongst the 
young girls dedicated by their mothers to the special service 
of the Virgin; but, overcome by the weight of a part so 
new to her, blushing and confused under the regards of an 
immense crowd, she had scarcely dared to raise her as- 
tonished eyes, and the grandeur of the city had passed 
before her like a dream, of which she retained but a vague 
remembrance. 

When, however, she saw the handsome young man who had 
borne himself so nobly, so strongly in contrast with the 
timidity and awkwardness of her other lovers, an impression 
was at once made. 

She felt seized with an inward pain, and would, doubtless, 
have believed that her prince had arrived, if she had not been 
disagreeably struck by the poverty of his attire. 


Nevertheless, she returned to the window and listened along 
time for his return, with an oppressed bosom, fiery cheeks, and 
wounded heart. 

The poor girl would have died with terror, if she could have 
divined the truth. 

The next morning Nisida rose at her usual hour, and pre- 
sented herself before her father for his paternal kiss, when the 
old man instantly saw the languor and fatigue which the effects 
of a sleepless night had produced ; and, as he put aside the beau- 
tiful black hair which covered her cheeks, he anxiously in- 
quired what ailed her, and expressed fears that she had not 
slept well, 

This elicited a full and frank confession of all that had 
happened, which was listened to with the most affectionate 
kindness by the old man; who, in reply to a solicitation 
that he would command her to become the wife of the 
stranger, promised to do all that would best promote her hap- 
piness, and declared that the poverty of her lover should be 
no obstacle to their union. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FISHERMAN. 


SOMETHING NEW! 
IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


The most exciting and interesting Story ever written, entitled, the 


JOLLY DOGS OF LONDON; 
THE TWO ROADS OF LIFE. 


Extract from No. 1:— 


Muffled by the close and heavy vapours, came faintly the wild 
shriek of some human being in mortal agony. 

The men rested on the rowlocks, and stared aghast at each other. 

Again a terrible cry as of one ina death struggle. 

‘© Man overboard !” ssid Hogan,rising. _ oh 

<¢ You’ll be overboard, too, if. you don’t sit down, mate. Trim 
the boat; now then! Hark ye!” 

A third and yet more thrilling scream. : 

‘¢ Shiver my topmast ! if drownin’ people ain’t as common in 
these ’ere water's as tad-poles in a marsh-pond! gasped Beamish. 

Hogan, who was still on his feet, arched his fingers round his lips, 
and hallooed in the direction from which thecry had sounded. 

“Yo, ho! yo, ho! where away? Sing out agen, you in dis- 
tress—yo, ho!” : | 

“ Help, for God’s sake!—help, help !” shrieked a voice from the 
water. 

The cry sounded nearer. é 

“ Starnall! Light another link, Beamish !” 

Again the men shouted. 

They received no answer. hs 

‘‘ Poor wretch. Depend on’t, Hogan, he’s gone under.” 

‘‘ Where are we now, think ye?” 

*¢ Off Millbank Gaol ?”’ 
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The lurid glare of the flaming torches flashes bright on the black 
aud surging waters which roll on beneath their murky mantle of 
fo 





i hand is suddenly tossed up through the muddy stream, then 
arms, then white and distorted features. : 

The next moment the boat heels over, and its occupants give a 
yell of alarm. ) 

The drowning man has fixed a convulsive grasp upon her bows. 

Beamish drags him into the boat. el 

His head falls back on the huge man’s shoulder, and his limbs 


roop. 
He sinks down upon the gratings. : ; 
The torches flare down upon him as he lies senseless and motion- 


ess. 

He is tall and slim, dressed in a close-fitting suit of coarse grey 
surge, his black hair is close-cropped, and one leg, the trouser 
being rolled to the knee, is bare, and stained with slime and blood, 
any he torchlight glints on a cold, bright, steel ring encircling the 
ankle. © 

The men exchange meaning glances. 

‘* Millbank,” says Hogan, quietly giving a tug at the oar to turn 
the boat in that direction. ‘* He’s a convict escaped. Shall’s take 
him back ? there’ll be a reward, perhaps.” ; 

“No, no, spOUE devil, no,” whispers Beamish, hoarsely. ‘‘ ’Tain’t 
in natur’. The old wharf, mate, on the Lambeth side. Give him 
up? Cuss me, if I’ve the heart to do it.” 
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J THE CONSPIRACY OVERHEARD. 


CHAPTER XCI—(continued.) 


His guilty soul was not proof against all the attacks of an 
outraged conscience. 

ey What noise was that?” he whispered. “It must be the 
gir te 

And he called her name, though in low tones. 

In order to explain how the noise was produced we must 
follow Leonora to the secresy of her chamber, whither she 
repaired as soon as she could leave her grim gaoler. 

As soon as she was in the privacy of her own room, she 
burst into tears, although she soon dashed them away as the 
necessity forinstant action and self-possession flashed across 
her brain. 

“ My promise not to attempt escape is not binding. Imay 
act as I think fit,” she thought to herself, and forthwith in- 
8cribed the following words on a slip of paper :— 

“To Nat Fathom at the ‘Green Man.’—I am betrayed. Seek me in a 
lonely house by the river side near Chelsea.” 

She placed her initials at the bottom of this document, con- 
cealed it in the folds of her dress,.and then after fervently 
commending herself to Heaven, began with cautious footsteps 
to descend the staircase. 

The great object and the great difficulty to be overcome was 


No. 25. 


to pass the door of the room in which Dreadnought was 
without disturbing him or attracting his attention. 

But this she soon found was a matter of difficulty, for the 
old staircase was so dilapidated that it creaked and groaned 
beneath the slightest weight. 

However, she hoped to be able to succeed by means of 
‘bearing as much of her weight as possible on the handrail. 

She slowly descended till she reached the landing where 
was the door of the room in which her gaoler was. 

It was a trial of the nerves by no means to be despised to 
pass that door, and she fancied that her strength would give 
way and she would be discovered. 

The hope of escape, however, made her too brave to be 
vanquished by fears of personal danger. 

Cautiously creeping along she reached the door ; the 
voice of the man who thus imprisoned her sounded on 
her ear as ke muttered to himself. 

She listened and heard him speak of ghosts that haunted the 
cottage. 

She was upon the flight of stairs leading to the basement 
when the enfeebled structure creaked beneath her weight, and 
there it was that the Sorcerer, heard the sounds which so 
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When she had made the noise on the first occasion, she ran 
to her room and pretended to sleep; but now the bold girl 
at once stopped, and turning, faced the door, knowing 
that flight would tempt pursuit, and that the best plan would 
be to face her persecutor should he leave his room. s 

For some seconds all remained still, and then, under the 
impression that he had not heard the noise, she once more 
began to descend. 

She had taken one step downwards when a rusty nail fell 
from the rotten bannisters into the passage below, waking the 
echoes of that dusty, gloomy, quiet, old building. Wwe 

She paused once more, and summoned up all her firmness to 
meet the coming shock. Jo 

The door of the room opened, and the face of Dreadnought 
appeared pale with terror and confusion that hitherto he had 
never shown. | e 

Leonora turned, and met his gaze. 


It would have been difficult at that moment to decide which 


had the palest face—the innocent girl or the haggard man of 
blood. ne 

“‘ [—I—heard a—a noise !” he said. 

“So did I.” 

‘© Where 2”. : 

** Above.” . : 

‘‘ Ah !—well, I suppose it was n-nothing but 
are going I'll follow you.” Si 

So saying, he closed the door behind him, and made a step 
towards the stairs, are ef 

‘« Stay !” cried*Leonora, who had overheard him muttering 
about ghosts in tones of inteise earnestness. ~ 

The old-man paused at once, for there was a strangeness in 
lier manner that gave him intense alarm. 

The thought suddenly flashed across Leonora’s mind that 
she might add to the superstitious terrors which she knew had 
so firm a hold on her gaoler’s heart’ respecting this place, and 
though the words thaf escaped her were almost involuntary, 
she exclaimed, wee ; 

“ This house is haunted |” Re op 

“ Haunted ?” repeated the old man, at once retreating several 
paces, and showing at once that she had touched the right 
chord. 9 

In his.fear, however, he had done the very thing she most 
wished him to do, for he descended towards the kitchen and 
the lower part of thehouse. : 

It was now her object to make him ascend and remain up- 
stairs, ) 

‘‘T was following it,” she said; “it has just gone down 
stairs.” 

“Who ?—what?” exclaimed Dreadnought, springing back to 
the doorway of his room in an instant, while the rapid 
changes of colour on his face showed how deep-seated.-was his 
craven fear. 

Leonora’s pure and innocent heart detested falsehood and 
duplicity, but to her mind such an act appeared justifiable at 
such a crisis, and she replied, 

“ There is something below.” 

“Then y-you saw it?” 

Tala. 

“ And followed ?” 

‘“ Yes,”’ 

The wretched man trembled as, after a pause, he continued, 

“What was it like ?” 

‘Well, you come with me and see,” demanded Leonora. 

“No, no, not for all the gold in the world ; but, tell me, 
was it—a—very tall man ?”’ 

“It was.” . 

ep man of noble look and bearing, with hair slightly 
pray ” 

“Just as you describe.” 

_ “Ob! horror! I saw him once before, and now he comes 
again to curse and blast my prospects and objects in life, I 
shall be spectre-haunted for éyer |” 

“ Listen,” said Leonora, ‘‘and I will tell you all, Listen to 
me—a wild bleeding form has appeared in this house.” 

* Bleeding ?” 

‘‘ Aye ; from a deep and ghastly wound in hi Mt 
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“Tt is there,” replied Leonora, pointing down the wide old 
staircase. o . ies 

“Can you look on it without being frozen to death?” said 
the Sorcerer, trembling. aed , 

“Tcan. CGome with me and we will question it.” 

‘No, no, I dare not; the sight would blast me for ever. If 
you have one spark of charity in your composition, pity me !” 
he said. , 

“ Why should I pity you—my gaoler, my persecutor ?” 

‘Pray that the ghastly form may come here no more, or I 


ishall go mad—mad !” said Dreadnought, trembling violently. 


And the wretched man, hiding his face in his hands, 
groaned aloud in his mental agony and torture. : 

“Sorcerer,” Leonora said, in a solemn whisper, “that pale, 
bleeding form has no terrors for me.” 

““T know it because——” 

“Because what ?”’ 

‘Nothing; I know no reason why you should not fear 
it.” . | 
“Tt has spoken strange things to me.” 

‘What said it?” 

“Tt said there was;a murder in the palace.” 

‘“‘ Mercy ! merey !” groaned the wretched man, cowering 
before her gaze, 

“‘Tt-said also——" 

‘Mercy, Leonora! Child of the dead, spare'me! Oh! 
spare me!” . 

“ Child of the dead? AmI that child? 
science is awakenéd tell me all and soothe your heart by 
relieving mine. Speak ! tell me who I am, and I will forgive 
you all. Heaven will pardon all !” ns 
' “Bid that ghastly form depart,” moaned the Sorcerer, 


-crawling towards his room, 


“ And then 2”? | 

“T will tell you all—all ; but send him away. His presence 
will drive me mad.” / 

The object Leonora had in view was accomplished. 

“Wait,” she cried, gliding hastily down the staircase, while 
the wretch expected to see some horrid form appear. 

Trembling and fear had left her, and with the lightness of a 


fawn she sprang into the back kitchen, where sat the » 


half-witted old woman, one of the old sorcerer’s many luck- 
less victims. © 


Now that con- — 


The poor cfeature’s eyes brightened as Leonora approached 


her. - 

“ Hush !” said the latter. ‘“ Not a word; but take this and 
fly across the fieldS asswiftly as you can.” 

The poor creature took the paper, and secured it about her 
person. | 


“Show that paper to noone but the landlord of the house; — 


but part with it to no one but he whose name it bears, Pause 
not a moment for my sake; I will reward you; fear not old 
Dreadnought.” t 


The old ‘woman flew away, and Leonora dropped insensible 

in the passage of the dreary haunted house, overcome with 
excitement and fatigue. 
k& How long she remained there she knew not, but when con- 
sciousness once more returned to her excited brains she found 
that she was alone in the parlour, and nearly in total 
darkness, : | 

A few moments sufficed to bring back recollection, and she 
gazed round eagerly to see if any one was in the room. 

- As soon as she had ascertained that he was not there, a 
slight gleam of light came through the keyhole, ‘then the 
door was pushed open, and her gaoler entered the room, 
bearing a candle in his hand, 

He called her by name. 

‘T am here,” she replied. ; 

As he placed the light on the table, she saw that his face 
was haggard, careworn, and ghastly pale. 


“JT will not stay here any longer now,” he said. “This 
place will always be unpleasant tO me.” 

Why not?” asked Leonora, fearful lest she should be 
hurried away ere the document she had entrusted to the mad 
woman could reach its destination. a 

“Why not? The very air smells of the grave, and while 


* 


‘nquiet spirits roam about the mou'dy old house, 


the door, 


cumstance, 
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it is surely 
no fitting place for living beings.” 

“How came I in this room 2” 

“You were away a long time, and, as you returned not, I 
came to search for you. You were lying on the floor, near 

> from which you had evidently been trying to 

escape. te 

The door had been left open after the departure of the 
mad messenger, and Leonora felt thankful that the old 
Sorcerer should put such an interpretation on the cir- 


“The sight must have been terrible; no wonder she 
fainted,” he mused. ‘But come, ’tis night now, and if you 
will dress yourself in the garments of a man, we will leave,’ 

*‘ But. your promise.” | 

“ What promise ?” | 

“That you would tell me all about the murder,”’ 

»And so I will, at a fitting time and place, This is 
neither.” | | 

“Then I am again deceived,” moaned Leonora, who had 
strong hopes of soon being rescued. 

“The day will come though,” continued the old man, 
“when you shall know all, and, perhaps, shall be amply re- 
vyenged. That day will come all the sooner for what has 
chanced this night.” : ‘ 

Leonora did not believe these promises, for she knew he 
was, a liar of old. 

She felt convinced in her own mind that now the great 


object of fear had passed away he would delay the fulfilment 


of his words, 

She was more satisfied with her position now that she had, 
through the agency of the mad woman, communicated with 
her friends, and did not wish to leave the old house yet for 
particular reasons, 

“ Would it not be as well to remain here ?” she said. 
spirits of the dead can follow you anywhere.” 

‘“Foliow me?” repeated Dreadnought, while his waning 
colour proved how quickly the fear revived. 

“Aye, follow you. Are not all places alike to them?” 

“There may be some truth in that: Yes, at all events we 
will remain here till to-morrow. But you are not going to 
retire?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“ Because I do not wish to be alone.” 

“You are afraid, then, of that solitude which your guilty 
conscience peoples with such horrid visions?” she replied. 

“I will not enforce your company, then, although I should 


“The 


‘have desired it,” he said, noting the sneer which accompanied 


her words. 1s 
“ You dare not,” she replied, gliding from the room. 
“TI must have a renewal of your promise not to escape,” he 


called after her. 


“You haye it on the same terms as before,” she replied, 


and then-sought the solitude of her own room. 


There by turns she wept, prayed, reflected on the past, and 

formed hopes and plans for the future. 

_ She was alone and in darkness, but yet the still small voice 
of hope was busy within her breast, whispering to her that 
there were now better grounds than ever for feeling elated. 
But she had not long to wait and pine ; the old half-witted 
woman had found out the “ Green Man,” and had safely de- 
livered her important note. 


: 


CHAPTER XCII. 


THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF TEN—THE ESCAPE 
OF IVAN. 


THE many strange and alarming adventures which Will 


Winter and most of the London Apprentices had gone 


through of late, owing to the deadly hate and animosity of Ivan 
and his Forgers, had excited the greatest indignation among 
the gallant youths of whom Will was chief, “at 

“That some powerful nobles were at the bottom of it all Will 
Winter did not for a single moment disbelieve. 


. ” 
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He, therefore, called together the Council of Ten to confer 
with them as to the best manner of proceeding. _ 

“This storm has long been brewing,” said Charles Sea- 
bright, chief of the Blacksmiths’ Apprentices, “and I always 
knew it would burst over us sooner or later.” : 

“ True,’, said Dominic Dolio of the Farriers, “and if my 
advice had been acted upon years ago, there would not be one of 
the Forgers living at this moment.”. ‘ 

“But it is much the best plan to abstain from blood- 
shed,” said Will Winter, mildly, ashe sat in the midst of them 
as chief of the council. ‘‘ No man fears less to meet his foes 
than I do when there is any real occasion.” - 

“But there zs occasion,” said burly Bob Bunch, of the 
Butchers. “‘ Are we to allow the Forgers under Iyan, Andy, 
and the rest, to rule and riot..as they will? See what they 
have done to you, Will Winter ; it is a perfect miracle that you 
are alive.” . | = | 

“Will must. be something like a cat,” said Charles Sea- 
bright, good-humouredly, ‘‘ for he seems to possess nine lives, 
if not more; hanging is nothing to him.” 

This remark caused much laughter, 

“Well, I tell you what we should do,” said Dominic, ‘‘ we 
should go up to the office of the Chief Justice, Sir Charles 
Cavendish, and have Michael’s murder enquired into.” 

“ That is not necessary,” said one, 

“ Why not?” 

‘‘ Because Sir Charles knows all about it already, and is as 
firmly convinced who did it as we are,” Will replied, with a 
smile. : 

“ Well, Idon’t know .so much about that,” said Charles Sea- 
bright, ‘If it were so, why should you be compelled to remain 
in private so long, as if afraid to show your nose outof doors, 
except at night ?” 23 

“That is for a particular purpose,” 

‘“ What purpose ?” : 

“ Why this : Sir Charles knows very well that Judge Jefferies 
is in league to some extent with Ivan’s gang, and until Sir 


Charles ferrets out all their doings together, he desires me to 


remain quiet.” 

‘‘ Well, if that be the true reason,” said Dominic Dolio, “I 
fully agree toit; but if it is not, I vote that I call out all 
the Butchers’ Apprentices, and attack the ‘ Forge ° at once.” 

‘‘ Aye, aye, comrade,” said Charles Seabright, “I agree to 
that, and pull down old Jefferies’ house about his ears.” 

‘“Yes; and Sir Humphrey Greathead’s mansion also,” said 
another. 

“No, my friends, we will do nothing of that sort as yet,” 
said Will Winter. ‘I know full well that you and all the 
United Apprentices of London are burning to avenge the 
insult and ignominy that have been heaped upon me of late ; 
but you must know that what Ivan has done has been 
from a deeper motive than you believe, He has been 

rompted to do so by persons high in station, and with 
ong-sounding titles. That this isso, will shortly be proved 
to you all ; but what I wished to inform yon of to-night is 
this——” 

“What?” asked all in a breath. 

“ That itis the duty of us all, as loyal Englishmen, to watch 
all the doings of the Forgers, and not to let any of their 
actions go unnoticed by us.” 

“ And to secure them quietly one by one?” 

‘Yes?’ 

“ But I fear me that will take toolong atime. They are 
cunning as foxes, and have villanous friends in nearly every 
corner of the town.” 

“We shall have much trouble in securing Master Andy,” 
one remarked. 

‘We cannot entrap Ivan, I fear,” said several. 

“ But he is sectred,” said Will Winter. 

“ What, Ivan ?” 

Ses. 7 | 

Loud applause greeted this news, and the Council of Ten 
gave three times three cheers in a loud and hearty manner. 

While the applause was at its height a loud knock atthe 
door was Heard ; 

‘What can that be?” asked one. 

“No doubt one of our special messengers,” said Will 
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‘Dominic give the sign, and listen that it be properly 
answered, We must be on the alert, for, from all I can hear, 
Jefferies and Sir Humphrey have sworn to arrest the 
Council of Ten by fair means or foul, and arraign us for high 
treason. It may be one of their spies.” 

“ Spies ?” said all in a breath, with looks of anger and in- 
dignation, 

At the same moment they drew their knives and daggers, 
and clustered round the door. 

The knock was repeated more loudly than before. 

Dominic Dolio struck the table thrice, heavily and loudly. 

He at the door answered with six distinct blows on the 
pavement with his staff. 

“>Tig No. 6,” said Will Winter, “ask him if his news is of 
moment, if not he can wait until we have closed our sitting 
for there is business of the greatest importance yet before us 
undone.” 

Dominic now struck the table four times very slowly. 

It was answered by four very heavy and rapid blows on 
the pavement with his club. 

“Open,” said Will, changing colour, ‘‘his news is of 
moment; ’tis Mark Maberly outside, one of our best and 
most trusted messengers.” 

The door was instantly opened and Mark rushed in. 

He was but a mere youth, looked pale, and was breathless 
with haste. 

For a moment he could not speak, and, after bowing to the 
Council of Ten, he almost fell into a chair, so exhausted 
was he. 

“ What news, Mark?” asked Will, several times, without a 
reply. 

‘‘ [—Tvan ” Mark began, 

“Tyan, Mark, what mean ye?” asked several, in haste. 

“‘ He—he is——”’ 

“What? Speak on.” 

“Escaped |” 

“Escaped, say you, Maberly?” Will Winter remarked, 
a et “Why your last report was that he was safely in 

aol |’ 

“So I told you,” Mark returned, “and such was the truth 
two hours ago, but since that time he has escaped. He was 
visited by the old Sorcerer, and afterwards by a strange 
tas in the garb of a lawyer, who was called Councillor 

ash.” 

“‘ How know you all this?” 

“T was on the watch as usual, and, so secretly did he 
escape, that until the gaol-guards went in pursuit, I knew it 
not.’ 

“And what did you do?” Will asked. 

“‘T aroused all the apprentices I knew around the neigh- 
bourhood, and they began immediately to assist the officers.” 

“With what success ?” 

‘The officers were as thick-headed as usual, and would 
have given up the hunt, for they feared to encounter the 
villain, but myself and other apprentices discovered that Ivan 
had been slightly wounded by a shot, and was then concealed 
in a low public-house.” 

‘Did not the officers assist you ?” 

‘“‘ By the time that we had discovered his whereabouts all 
the officers had departed, 

“Well?” 

“ We assailed the place, but at the first alarm the villain 
secretly fled.” 

“Did you not pursue him?” 

“We did, and kept him in sight until he reached one of the 
by-streets near the river, but there we got off the scent, and 
I ran hither with all haste to inform you.” 

“Mark, you did weil; but rest content, the river is well 
guarded,” 

‘“‘ Suppose we separate, and each go in search of the fiend ; 
we may yet arrest him ere he crosses the river and gains the 
Forge,” said several. 

‘“A good suggestion, let us act upon it at once,” said Will 
Winter ; ‘for the present, then, let us separate. Make the 
most haste you can to the river side, but use great caution 
and prudence, for the streets and alley ways near the boat 
landings swarm with lyan’s followers. A hundred against 
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ten are odds too heavy for us; we must capture the villain 
by stratagem, no force will do it.” — 7 

The council of the Apprentice chiefs shook hands and were 
about to separate. . - 

‘‘ What shall be our pass-word to-night,” asked Dominic. 

“Tn honour of the youth who has acted so well his part as 
a London Apprentice let the sign be ‘Mark,’ and the connter- 
sign ‘ Maberly,’” said Will Winter, in a whisper that the 
‘Messenger No. 6,’ did not catch or understand. 

“ Agreed,” said all unanimously. “Let each one guard a 
boat landing ; if Ivan dares show his face there the signal- 
whistle shall be sounded, and he is ours,” 

“ Well said,” Will remarked, “‘so now let let us away. All 
honour to him that captures the villain, he shall be placed 
high in the councils of the apprentices. Mark, good-night ; 
get you home; come to the council again to-morrow night, 
you are too young to encounter the dangers which the Council 
of Ten have agreed to face. Mark, good-night, you have the 
thanks of the council.” ; , ; 

Will Winter and the other chiefs separated, each going 
away hurriedly in different directions, leaving young Maberly 
standing at the house-door, muttering to himself. 

“T have failed ; Ivan has escaped me. Let me see, what 
was it our chief, Will Winter said? ‘ All honour to him who 
captures the villain, he shall be placed high in the councils of 
the apprentices’,” 

After a moment he said to himself, 

“Why should Z go home, and let them encounter perils 
alone? Am I too young and feeble to attack the villain? 
No! I will-not return home. I, too, will watch by one of the 
boat landings; the honors shall be mine, if I die in the 
attempt.” 

With these thoughts Mark Maberly darted off like a deer 
towards the river, 


CHAPTER XCIII. 


THE PURSUIT AFTER IVAN—THE YOUNG WATERMAN AND 
THE OFFICER, 


How Ivan escaped from prison we have seen in a previous 
chapter. 

The manner of his eluding the officers and apprentices who 
went in pursuit has been described in young Mark Maberly’s 
own words, 

Wounded as he was, Ivan rushed through the dark streets, 
and was soon lost sight of in a narrow lane not far from the 
Thames. 

Therefore, hugging himself in the idea that his visit te that ~ 
dangerous rookery had produced the desired effect upon his 
pursuers, and that he had effected his escape successfully, 
Ivan, bleeding from his wound, passed on through the 
filthy lane till he reached the river side, some distance above 
old London Bridge. 

He then paused a few moments, in doubt what step to take 
next, and drew back into the shadow of some dilapiaated 
dwelling houses that fringed the water. | 

In this he was imitated by the two watchers, who, unknown 
to each other, had dogged his steps. 

One of the constables had not for a moment lost sight of his 
man from the time he left the public-house, for he knew thera 
was a large reward for him. 

Ivan, however, did not long keep the two watchers in sus- 
pense, ; . 

He determined to proceed to the ‘‘ Forge’ by his favourite 
method, a boat, as that gave him the nearest approach toa 
certainty of not being followed. 

Accordingly, walking down a rough flight of stairs to the 
river side, he Jumped into a small boat in which a boy was 
lying asleep. 

He shook the lad roughly by the arm, and, when he gazed 
up in some alarm, said, 

‘Row me to the stairs at the ‘ Forge.’ ” 

“ All right, master,” replied the youth, beginning to unmoor 
the boat. 

In the meantime the rough-looking constable seated hae 
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in silence, pulling his hat over his brows, and muffling his 
cloak round him. 

Ivan’s boat shot out into the stream, and glided away easily, 
but scarcely had it emerged from the shadows of the dark stairs 
when the constable at the top of the steps shouted aloud. 

“Boat! boat ahoy! Quick, here !” 

“Hoy there! first boat for me !” cried anether voice, which 
was none other than young Mark Maberly’s. 

He and the officer at the same moment approached the 
water's edge. 


The two looked at each other for a moment, and the bold 
youth felt quite certain he should always be able to recognise 
the features of the villanous-looking constable, who stood at 
his elbow, for it was an exceedingly ugly face, the lines im- 
printed by nature being crossed and intersected by the seams 
and marks of many wounds received in personal encounters 
with the notorious Forgers. 

‘Here you are, sir,” said a waterman. 

“Forme? That boat’s for me!’ said Mark hastily. 

“Beg your pardon, young fellow, it’s for me!” cried the 
officer, annoyed. 

Young Maberly turned, and said, in a firm voice, and with 
an offended manner, 


“Sir, whoever you are, I will not allow you to bully or in- 


terfere with me, apprentice as I am, 
am determined to have the first.”’ 


“We'll see, my young snipe,” the constable said, con- 
temptuously. 

Without waiting to hear more the youth leaped into the 
boat, and not wishing the ugly officer to hear where he wished 
to go, said, > 

“ Pull out into the river.’’ 

The boatman obeyed, and pushed off, while the angry officer 
exclaimed, 

“Just you wait till we meet again, you young imp of the 
devil, we’ll see if you can fight as well as jump.’ 

“Go along home,” said the waterman, laughing, “ and tell 
yer mother to take better care 0’ yer.’’ 


The man felt bound to espouse the quarrel of his fare, and 
would have done so even had blows been the result. 

“Do you know who he is?” demanded young Mark, grin- 
ning. 
‘Well, sir, he’s a rum kind of a sneaking cove, always a 

prying into other folk’s business.” 

“Do you see that boat ahead ?” 

scViesi sir.” 

“Very good ; I want to follow it. You shall have double 
fare if you keep it in sight without seeming to do so inten- 
tionally.” 

_ “A)l right, your honour,” replied the boatman, and forth- 
with he gave a long shrill whistle. 

“You will alarm them,” said Mark. 

“No fear, sir; it’s Ben’s apprentice boy pulling, and he 
knows what that means. So does the other boy, who won’t 
bring along your ugly friend quite in so much hurry after he 
hears that signal,” 

“My friend ?” said Mark, laughing. 

“ Aye, sir; the ugly cove,” 

Young Maberly looked behind him and beheld another boat 
in the stern of which sat the man with whom he had so nearly 
quarrelled. 

Who or what the strange man was, who seemed equally de- 
termined with himself not to lose sight of Ivan, Mark Maberly 

’ could not imagine, but he resolved to allow no obstacles to 
stand betweem him and his great effort to discover, and, if 
possible, secure Ivan in his hiding-place. 


“Now, understand me, waterman,” he continued, “ I wish 
_ to follow that boat ahead of us, so as to see where it lands its 

passenger without being seen myself. My object 1s an honest 
one, and I shall leave it to you to accomplish.” 

“T tell you, young master, the best way to follow a boat is to 
go on ahead.” . ‘ 

“ That is rather a strange method, certainly, waterman. 

“ You see if you wants to find out where they are going, all 
we has to do is to keep on ahead till they puts into some stairs, 
then they won’t suspect anything,” 


I called a boat first, and 
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““A very good plan; but the man behind knows me by 
sight, I think,” said Mark, 

* Does he, sir, then the best plan will be for you to put on 
my old jacket and cap, and I'll be hanged if your own mother 
would know you then.” 

“Very good. Row easy for a minute while I change,” 

The boatman allowed his wherry to drift among some 
barges, 

Beneath “their shadow the change of costume was speedily 
effected, with the result of making the waterman stare when 
he beheld the altered appearance of his young customer. 

It certainly would have puzzled any one. but.a person well 
acquainted with the youth to have recognised him in his 
strange disguise, ; 

“Well I never!” exclaimed the man, after a hearty 
stare. 

‘‘ We shall never catch them, waterman, unless you make 
haste. I don’t wish to lose sight of him.” 

“T’ll be alongside in five minutes, youngster. 
there goes your precious ugly friend.” 

The boat containing the officer shot past during the latter 
part of the waterman’s speech, and Mark was now lost in the 
chase, to his great disgust. 

This state of things did not last long, for after a glance to 
see the relative positions of the boats, the waterman bent to 
his oars-with such strength and determination that his light 
boat shot through the water with amazing velocity. 

At each stroke the wherry seemed to jump forward several. 
yards. 

“T said I’d overtake ’em, and now you shall see me pass ’em 
in good style. I won this ’ere boat on the Thames, so I fancy 
I can row a little, youngster.” 

In another moment they were alongside the boat in which 
the constable sat. 

He immediately cried out, to the great amusement of the 
waterman, 

“ Hullo there ! 
apprentice ?” 

‘© What him with the long hair?” 

Sess 

“Do you want to know where I put him ashore ?” 

“Of course Ido! Fool!” 

“Then go and find out.” : 

The man began to get very angry, as was evident from his 
next words. 

“T tell you what, my man, if I wasn’t busy I’d just take 
you before your betters.” 

“They are no acquaintances of yours, I should think,” 
replied the boatman. 

“ Do you see this?” roared the infuriated man, drawing his 
official truncheon from his pocket. 

“Do you see this?” replied the waterman, putting his 
thumb to the tip of his nose. ; . 

Then pulling away with great vigour, he quickly left the 
enraged official far behind. 

When they were out of hearing he turned to his fare and 
said, 

‘© You see, sir, he didn’t know you.” 

“No; but you can get to the other boat now as quickly as 
you please.” ty 

As they passed Ivan’s boat the fugitive was heard to say to 
his boatman, 

“Now I think of it, you can put me ashore here.” 

With his hand he indicated a dark flight of stairs leading 
up to the neighbourhood of the Forge. 

The man, or~-rather youth, urged the boat towards the 
spot, and, after paying liberally, Ivan, feeling somewhat feeble, 
began to ascend the steps with caution, for they were worn 
and slippery. ; 

Young Maberly’s boatman, after resting on his oars for a 
few moments, followed, while the youth stood ready to throw 
of his disguise the moment he could leap ashore. 

The astonishment of the few watermen who were lounging 
about was great when they saw the young man emerge from 


Halloo ! 


Where did you land that young scapegrace 


~ 


beneath the boatman’s hat and coat. © 


‘Who the devil is that ?” said one. 
‘“That’s just who it is—the devil,” replied the man. 
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‘“‘Didn’t you see what a rate we came at? I had nothing 
to do but pull, he steered with his tail.” 

‘‘ Make way there,” roared a voice, that of the constable as 
his boat drew near, “I am on.the king’s business.”’ 

‘‘ Make way !” cried the jocular waterman. “Here’s the 
king coming, in disguise !” 

The officer scrambled from his boat, and turning round, 
said, . 

‘“‘Tf I lose the man I want, I’ll make sure of you for hinder- 
ing me, Youshall have a night’s lodging gratis, my funny 
fellow,” he said, trying to grasp the waterman by the collar, 


The boatman, however, was quick enough to evade his 
grasp, and pushing off his boat, allowed the constable to step 
up to his waist in the river, to the great amusement of every 
one but the unfortunate man himself. , 

In the meantime Ivan, wrapping his cloak around him, and 
smiling at the thoughts of having outwitted all his enemies, 
was creeping along towards his own rendezvous, keeping, as 
usual, close as possible to the dirty, tumble-down houses of 
the Forge. 

To follow him closely would have been very dangerous, un- 
disguised as young Maberly now was, so he hung back, still 
keeping Ivan in his eye, till the corner of the street was at 
hand, and then hurried forward once more. 


By pursuing this system he was able to follow Ivan home to 
the little dingy, dirty street, and even to the very wine-shop 
in which he lodged. 

His heart beat high, and tumultuous feelings thronged his 
bosom when he perceived that he had thus earthed the fox. 

All past excitement and exertion were now forgotten. 

In his exultation he actually forgot to be cautious, and ran 
forward to the very door of the wine-shop into which Ivan had 
entered. 

He had well-nigh paid a severe penalty for his boldness, 
for Ivan, having turned suddenly in the doorway of the wine- 
shop, perceived Mark’s nimble figure flit by. 


Ivan, cautious and cunning, fancied that he might have 
been watched, and, seizing a pistol from the belt of one of 
the Forgers who stood by in the doorway, he fired after Mark, 
and the bullet slightly grazed his cheek. 

_ He did not stop for a repetition of such compliments, but, 
with the agility of a cat, he crouched in a dark alley way. 

Ivan rushed after him, and fired again. | 

“Who could that have been?” asked one of the Forgers, 
with an angry oath. 

‘“‘T have been watched !” said Ivan. 

* Watched ?” = 

“Yes, I am sure of it, and by a stripling apprentice too, I 
just caught a glimpse of his garb as he dashed past the wine- 
shop door.” 

“An apprentice, alone, and at this hour, dare venture into 
the Forge ?” asked the other, in surprise. 

“Dare? aye, dare, They haye grown bold of late, and 
seem bald enough to dare anything.” 

This conversation was taking place within half-a-dozen 
vere of where Mark lay crouched down, and he heard every 
word. 

“ Never mind,” said the Forger ; “one can’t do much harm. 
Leave the matter to me ; I will gather a gang together that 
will soon unnest the bold little villain, whoever he be.” 

“Then do it at once,” said Ivan, turning away. “He was 
too nimble, or otherwise those two bullets would have laid 
him low.” 

“Leave it to me, Ivan,’ the IForger said. ‘ If I do but 
catch the little villain, he shall be torn limb from limb.” 


Ivan went his way, and left the Forger, who, though not 
knowing it, walked afew paces, and then stood under the 
very doorway in which Mark was hidden, 

He held a dagger in his hand, and muttered, 

“T will wait here, and see whether he returns to watch Ivan 
at the wine-shop. He cannot find his way out of this intri- 
cate lane without stumbling against some of the Forgers; and 
in that case his garments will betray him, and they will soon 
make short work of him.” 

While thus the ruffian mused, his foot almost touched 
young Mark, who crouched still closer in his hiding-place, 
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CHAPTER XCIV, | 


HARRY PERCY DECLARES HIS LOVE FOR LIZZIE ASHTON—’ 
. THE SPY—THE INTRIGUE. 


LizziE ASHTON’s residence with Lady Laura in the earl’s 
family had now been of some continuance, but Harry’s father 
little dreamed of the passion which was gnawing at his son’s 
heart. ry ; 
He never imagined for a moment that Harry entertained 
any thoughts other than those of friendship for the poor 
fatherless girl. 

He was much mistaken. Tike. 

From the first moment that he had seen Lizzie Ashton 
Harry had fallen violently in love with her, and so frankly 
acknowledged the fact to himself on many occasions. 


For a week or two Earl Percy took no notice of Harry’s * 
frequent rides with her in the park and elsewhere, but at last ” 


a scene occurred which we will describe. 

Harry upon his pure-blooded Arabian horse, “ Victory,” 
escorted Lizzie out for a usual ride, and unaccompanied. 

When the two young lovers had galloped many miles away 
from home, they found themselves in a dense wood, and, as they 
supposed, far away from all prying eyes and listening ears. 

They dismounted, and strolled along on foot. f 

At first they spoke of indifferent things, but by degrees 
both of them became silent, and looked aside, as if desirous 
of averting the tell-tale blush which tinged each others 
cheek. 

They sat down upon the grassy sward, beneath an aged oak, ’ 
and ere he knew why or how, Harry’s arm was entwined 
round Lizzie’s delicately tapering waist. et 

“ Lizzie,’ he said, with much emotion, and witha broken’ 

‘voice, ‘‘something tells me that we soon shall part, I know 
not why it is, but such a thought fills my heart with sad- 
TIGSS ee eee —_ 

Lizzie-bowed her head, and spoke not, yet these few words 
were uttered With so much tenderness and pathos, that two 
tears, like twin gems, sparkled in her eyes, and dropped upon 
her snowy bosom. 4 


He held her hand in his, and thus continued, as he pressed 


her yielding form to his loudly-beating heart, 


‘“* Lizzie, from the first moment that I gazed upon you I 
loved you—loved you, and do so still, almost to distraction! 
If we must part, tell me, oh tell me, do you, can you love me 
in return ?” Thy 

Lizzie was so much surprised at Harry’s unexpected and 
ardent declaration, that she trembled with an excitement un- 
known to her heart before. 

Tears rushed to and flowed from her eyes in abundance, 

Her bosom heaved, and she essayed to speak, but the words. 
she would and could have uttered were choked ;. but, as she 
tremblingly bent her head upon his manly bosom, she softly 
sighed, i= 

“Yes, Harry, and for ever.” 

In a moment the two young lovers, whose breasts had for 
long concealed the tender thoughts now mutually uttered, 
were clasped in each other’s arms. ‘ 

A loving embrace, with a tender, soul-thrilling kiss, sealed 
the solemn compact and exchange of a reciprocal love and 
adoration. 

With flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, Harry and Lizzie 
again mounted their prancing steeds, and slowly journeyed 
homewards again. = 

They had not left their trysting-place more than a moment, 
when a man, who had stood concealed behind an aged tree, 
emerged into view. q 

He was tall and thin, with a cadaverous face, light red 
locks, and attired in black from head to foot, like clergymen 
of the period of which we write, , 

A malicious grin was upon his face as he looked after the 
two young and ardent lovers, whose conversation he had 
overheard, unknown to them. 

‘What will the earl say of my stories now?” he chuckled, 
“Will he pooh-pooh my warnings, and call me crack-brain, 
eh? Not now, I think, Ihave ample proof for him if that 
is required. He promised to meet me here to-day, about 


. 


this time, for he said he would have ocular proof of all I had” 
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' previously told, Egad, had he heard all I did, he would need 
no further proof I think, How loving they were too, and how 
secretly and quietly they have arranged their meetings for 
these few weeks past ; but they were not deep enough for 
me. Lsmelt a rat long ago, but the earl would not believe 
me.” 

While thus he spoke, he plunged into the forest, and went 
in search of a horse he had left 'tied toa tree in a concealed 
spot. , 

He soon appeared again mounted. - 

He had not gone far when he heard a huntsman’s horn. 

He stopped. 

“ That must be the earl,” he said ; “he promised to go out 
hunting to-day, and said he would meet me near this glade.” 


‘The thought had ‘scarcely crossed his mind, when a single 
horseman came in view. . 
Tt was the earl ! 
He rode upto the red-haired spy, who was all radiant with 
smiles. 

_“ Well, Morton, you have been to their trysting spot ?” 
“Yes, my lord.” y Paes . 
“What news? No further confirmation of your foolish 

suspicions, 1 suppose?” . 
“In truth, my lord, had you been there, 
pointed, you would have heard sufficient to 
turn grey.” 
Ah !” 
“Yes, indeed, my lord.” : 
“ What did you hear, then ?”? 
“Young Harry propose for the orphan’s hand.” 
“ Say you so?” my lord remarked, turning red. 
“ Yes, and more than that —~” 
“She did not accept him ?”’ 
“She did, in truth, my lord, and confessed her love for 
Harry in as bold ard brazen a manner as any rustic in the land 
could have done.” 
You do not mean it ?” 


as you had ap- 
make your hair 


* 
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‘Tn truth I do.” 

“ Oh, the little minx,” 

‘‘ A serpent rather,” muttered Morton. 

“Oh | that she should ever have entered my house.” 

“Ah ! ’tis sad, indeed.?’ 

“ And do you think, Morton, that he will fulfil his promise 
and marry her?” 

“ Yes, my lord ; astruly as the sun shines,” 

Ff Fue I, myself, will advise"him, now that I know the whole 
truth,” \ 

‘* He will not heed your advise.” 

“Not his father’s counsel ?”” 

“No, my lord. I heard him say go.” 

“Then he must be forced to do so. What!” said my lord, 
in great indignation, “ a.son of mine marry an untitled and 
penniless orphan, who would have drowned like a cat but 
for- his thoughtless, generous courage? Morton, the thing is 
impossible. It must not, it shall not be.” 

“ How are you to prevent it, my lord ?” 

“T would rather see her lying dead at my feet than have to 
recognize the pretty, intriguing little witch as my daughter- 
in-law.” 

“Tf you say it shall not be, my lord, the thing is settled,” 
said Morton, whose grey, wicked-looking eyes twinkled 
maliciously. . 

‘“‘ How mean you, Morton 2?” 

‘IT mean, my lord, that Z, who have ever been an honest 
servant in the household, will accomplish your desires, if you 
but trust to me, and allow my plans to have full sway, and be 
unchecked,” 

“You, Morton ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

* And what are 
orphan ; tell me 2?” 

Morton rode close up to the earl’s side and whispered for 
some time, 
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your plans in regard to this wretched 


( To be continued.) 





| THE PRINCE AND 


THE FISHERMAN. 


(Continued from page 192.) 
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Nisida embraced her father with gratitude, and waited with 
impatience for the evening, when she hoped to see the stranger, 
and communicate to him this delightful piece of news. 

. The prince came in accordance with that hope ; but, a3 may 
be expected, he was not much flatterel by the magnanimity of 
the fisherman towards him. ; 

He affected, however, to be much rejoiced, but avoided any 
interview with Solomon, on the pretence that he could not over- 
come the shame of appearing in such old clothes, and that he 
should in one week receive a liberal supply of all he wanted for 
the wedding from his father, to whom he would immediately 
write. 

While Nisida thus walked the brink of an abyss in a 
state of frightful security, Trespolo, in conformity with the 
wishes of his master, was installed in the island as a pil- 
grim from Jerusalem. m AG 

Playing his part to a wonder he distributed powerful 
amulets and wood from the true cross. 

And these were looked upon as so much the more authep- 
tic from the fact, that he made no sale of them ; supporting 
his poverty holily, he thanked the faithful, but refused their 
alms. 

He consented, however, on account of the tried virtue of 
Solomon to partake of his hospitality ; but his abstinence 
astonished everybody; he never took his crust and water 
until the evening, the day being spent. elsewhere in mortifica~ 
tions and praver ; that is, in consoling himself for his priva- 

tions by fuddling like a Turk and snoring like a buffalo. — 

On the morning of the seventh day after the promise given 

to Nisida by the prince, he entered the chamber of his yalet, and 


shaking him rudely, shouted in his ear, 


~ 


- 


*‘ Up, odious hedgehog !” 

Trespolo started out of his:sleep, and, rubbing his eyes, in 
great terror inquired what was the matter ? 

The prince, after assuring him that he would have him flayed 
alive if he did not-overcome the execrable habit of sleeping 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four, sternly commanded him 
to listen : he then said, 

** You have been in the employment of an apothecary ?” 

Trespolo replied in the affirmative, and Brancaleone then 
produced a phial containing a solution of opium, at which the 
valet, feariog something dreadful, fellon his knees, and en- 
treated for mercy. . 

‘ Rise, idiot,” exclaimed the prince, “and pay attention to 
what I am going to tell you. ‘This little fool, Nisida, insists 
on my speaking to her father. Now, L have made her believe 
that lam going away to-night to bring my papers, so there 
is no time tolose. You are well known to the fisherman and 
his daughter, and must contrive to pour this liquor into their 
wine; but your life shall be the forfeit if you administer 
either more or less than will produce deep slumber, Take 
care, also, that you have a good ladder ready for to-night, 
after which await my coming in the boat, where you will find 
Numa and Bonaroux. These are my commands ; I shall have 
no need of your assistance in the escalade. My dagger is well 
tempered.” 

“ But, my lord,” stammered Trespolo. 

“No. difficulties!’ cried the prince, stamping his foot 
violently, “or, by the death of my father, I will cure you of 
your scruples at once ;” and he turned on his heel, with the 
manner of a man who is convinced that he has taken sufficient 
care against any disobedience of orders. 
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The unfortunate Trespolo fulfilled the injunctions of his 
master with the strictest punctuality ; but it was with a 
trembling hand that he complied. 

The supper of the fisherman passed off sadly on that even- 
ing, notwithstanding the efforts of the pretended pilgrim to 
animate them with forced gaiety. 

Nisida was occupied with thoughts of her lover’s departure ; 
and Solomon, partaking of the depression of his daughter, had 
only, like her, swallowed a few drops of wine, from an inability 
to resist the reiterated entreaties of his gueat. 

Gabriel, too, had set out that morning, in company with 
Bastiano, for Sorrento, and was not expected to return for two 
or three days, and that circumstance augmented the melan- 
choly of the old man. 

As soon as Trespolo had retired, therefore, the fisherman, 
overcome by fatigue, became drowsy ; and Nisida, with her 
arms hanging by her sides, and her head aching and giddy, had 
scarcely power to reach her chamber ; where, after mechani- 
cally trimming her lamp, she fell upon the bed, pale and rigid 
us 2 Corpse. 

A storm now raged violently ; one of those fearful storms 
only to be witnessed in the south, when the gathered clouds, 
bursting suddenly, discharge such torrents of rain and hail 
that fear is entertained of a new deluge, The rolling of the 
thunder approached nearer and nearer, until it resembled the 
noise of a cannonade. The bay, usually so calm that the 
island seemed to survey itself as in a mirror, was suddenly 
darkened, and immense waves dashed themselves against the 
shore, so that the whole island seemed to tremble’under their 
terrible shocks ; but amidst the profound gloom that prevailed 
on the sea, the lamp which Nisida had left burning before the 
Madonna might still be seen. . 

Two boats, without rudders, sails, or oars, were at this time 
struggling with the fury of the tempest. 

In each of these boats stood a man—their breasts bare, and 
hair streaming in the wind. 

They held by each other’s hands fora time to keep their 
boats together, regarding the sea undauntedly, and braving 
the storm, 

“Once again!” cried one of these men, “let me try, 
Gabriel ; “I promise you that, with my two broken oars 
and a little perseverance, I shall gain Torre before morn- 
ing.t 

“You are mad, Bastiano,” replied Gabriel; “it is in vain 
for even your strength to contend with this hurricane.” 

“It is the first time you ever refused to accompany me,” 
said the other. 

“My dear Bastiano, I know it,” resumed Gabriel; “ but, 
to-night, I’feel impelled towards the island with irresistible 
power. The winds are unchained iu order to render our 
rowing useless, and drive us back again ; and I own to you, 
though I may look silly in your eyes, I cannot help recognizing 
a command from heaven in this seemingly simple and ordi- 
nary circumstance. See you that lamp which burns in the 
distance ?” 

“T know it,”’ rejoined the other, stifling a sigh. 

“That lamp was lighted before the Virgin on the day of my 
sister’s birth,”’ proceeded Gabriel ; “and for eighteen years it 
has been kept burning night and day, according to the wish of 
my mother. You do not know, you cannot know, my dear 
Bastiano, how many shuddering thoughts that wish recalls. 
My poor mother! My poor mother summoned me to her 
death-bed, and told me a fearful story—a horrible mystery, 
which weighs upon my soul like lead, and from which I can- 
not relieve myself by confiding it to a friend. When her 


frightful tale was finished, she requested to see and embrace . 


my new-born sister, and then attempted with her own trem- 
bling hand to light the lamp. ‘Remember,’ she said, and 
these were her last words, ‘remember, Gabriel, that your 
sister is devoted to the Madonna; and so long as this lamp 
continues burning before her holy image, your sister will be 
free from danger.’ You may understand now why, when we 
traverse this bay, my eyes are always fixed upon that lamp. 
I have a belief that, as long as it continues burning, no evil 
will befal her ; but, upon that day on which it is extinguished, 
will the soul of my sister take its flight to heaven.” 

“Well,” cried Bastiano, in a tone which ate hoz } 

ym 
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emotion of his heart, “if you prefer remaining I will go 
alone.” - 

“ Adieu,” said Gabriel, relinquishing the grasp of his com- 
rade, without turning his eyes from the lighted casement, to 
which they seemed drawn by a fascination which he could not 
explain. of = 

Bastiano disappeared, and the brother of Nisida, assisted by 
the waves, rapidly approached nearer and nearer to the shore ; 
but suddenly he uttered a terrible cry, which was heard above 
the noise of the tempest, 

The star that guided him had diappeared—the lamp was 
extinguished. | . 

“My sister is dead!” and, plunging into the sea, he darted 
through the billows with the rapidity of a thunderbolt. 

The storm had redoubled its intensity ; the long flashes of 
lightning, tearing the clouds asunder, threw upon the sur- 
rounding objects a fitful spiendour, and Gabriel soon perceived 
a ladder placed against the front of their house. He seized 
it with a convulsive hand, and in three bounds he was in his 
sister’s chamber. The prince had felt a singular emotion in 
penetrating to this chaste and silent retreat ; the calm and 
sweet look of the Madonna, who seemed to protect the repose 
of the young sleeping girl—the spirit of innocence which per- 
vaded the virginal couch—the lamp itself, watching in the 
midst of darkness, like a soul in prayer—all this had intro- 
duced an anxiety hitherto unknown into the seducer’s breast. 
Irritated at length, however, by what he termed a contemptible 
absurdity, he extinguished the lamp, and was advancing 
towards the bed, mutely reproaching himself, when Gabriel 
rushed upon him with the fury of a wounded tiger. 7 

Brancaleone, by a bold and rapid movement, which proved 
him to be a man of no common bravery and address, shook off 
the grasp of his robust adversary, and drew a long and glitter- 
ing poniard. 

Gabriel smiled disdainfully, plucked it from his hand, and, 
having broken it aver his knee, felled the owner to the ground 
by a.tremendous blow upon the head ; then casting an anxious 
look upon his sister, in the dubious giare afforded by the 
lightning. 

“Dead !”? he exclaimed, wringing his hands in despair; 
“ dead |” 

In this frightful paroxysm, which almost choked him, he 
could find no other words to express *his rage or pour forth his 
grief. It was a horrible moment ; so horrible, that he forgot 
the assassin yet lived. 5 

(To be continued.) 
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= CHAPTER XCIV.—(continued.) 
The earl turned pale, and seemed startled at what he 
~ heard. : 
_“ Shall it be so, my lord ?” asked Morton, with a look of 
cunning triumph. 
“As you like,” said my lord, with a sigh; but added, after 
& pause, 
_ Morton ?” 
“Yes, my lord.” 
‘“ Doit quickly ; let no soul breathing suspect you.” 
“Trust me, my lord—it is done !” 
This conversation between the earl and Morton was con- 
_ tinued on their way homeward ; but what resolution had been 
arrived at between them was unknown until that same evening, 
and its discovery by Harry Percy was purely accidental. 

A masked ball was given by the king that same evening to 
Many of the nobility, who thronged the royal gardens in the 
grandest and most lavish style of costume. 

Among others so invited were the earl, Jefferies, Sir 
Humphrey Greathead, and the clerical-looking Morton, 

Lady Laura had been also invited, but she declined attend- 
ing it, for reasons best known to herself. SOs 

Among those, however, who had not received cards of in- 
Vitation, was Harry Percy. - 

When he first heard of the intended masquerade, he had 
not noticed it much, and, perhaps, never might have done so, 
had not Lizzie-Ashton spoken of it on their way home from the 
forest, where Harry and herself had plighted their vows. 

“ Oh, this is a joyous day for me, Lizzie,” said Harry, as he 
galloped homewards light of heart, and brimful of joy, beside 
his affianced bride. | 

“T shall never forget it, Harry,” was the quiet response 
the blushing beauty by his side. 
_ “Tet me see, what is this day memorable for, in cz 
should forget it,” laughed Harry, “Oh, nowI remem 
the grand bal masque at the palace,” 
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‘Bal masque?” said Lizzie, laughing. “How singular ! I 
dreamt last night that I went to one, and enjoyed myself 
amazingly.” ~ 

“ Indeed ! Were you never at one?”’ 

“ Never.” 

“Then you shall go with me to-night.” 

“With you to-night?” 

“Yes. I am not invited, truly ; I suppose they consider me 
too young to go to such places; but nevertheless, I will gO, 
and you must accompany me.” 

sé if jad 

“Yes ; we can arrange all about the matter of costume when 
we reach home, and we can go so privately that we may enjoy 
ourselves there for a couple of hours, and return homewards 
again, without any one knowing it.” 

After much persuasion and coaxing Lizzie consented, and 
so well had Harry perfected all his arrangements that they 
not only were admitted (under fictitious titles, it is true), but 
they had the great pleasure of dancing in the company of the 
earl and of Sir Humphrey Greathead without either of those 
notables being aware of it. 

From Morton’s restless manner in the gardens and grounds, 
and from certain expressions he heard him let fall, Harry felt 
convinced that his father and Morton were concocting some 
scheme they did not wish him to know. 

““T have spoken to him,” Harry heard Morton say to Sir 


_ Humphrey, “and he will, when the clock strikes six, seé you 


in the garden, near the small arbour, where we may all be at 
full leisure to speak of Harry and the orphan girl. He 


‘says you know mete about the deceased colone land his 


relations than any one dreams of.” 

that’s it, eh?” said Harry. ‘So, so! Master Morton 
wing again, the villain, eh? and has picked me out. 
e clock strikes six, near “the small arbour,’ eh? 
li be there; ‘forewarned is forearmed,’ they say. 
ever as you are, I will find the bottom of all this,” 
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Thus musing, Harry again rejoined Lizzie Ashton, and in 
the mazes of the dance was oblivious for a time of all in- 
trigues, 


CHAPTER XCY, 
THE CONFERENCE IN-THE PALACE GARDENS. 


THE palace clock struck six, 

In a retired part of the magnificent gardens, just as the 
hour chimed, three persons met together, near the small 
arbour, . 

‘They were Morton, Sir Humphrey and the earl. 

Full of curiosity, Harry Percy screened himself within the 
arbour and listened attentively to all that passed in the 
important conference, and although the soft strains of 
dance music were faintly wafted on the breeze, the conversa- 
tion of the three important personages was plainly audible to 
Harry’s acute ears. 

“Who was this Colonel Ashton?” asked the®earl. 

“One of King Charles’s officers of the guard,” Sir Humphrey 
answered, : . 

“ Distinguished and loyal, say you, Sir Humphrey?” 

“‘ Distinguished, if you like, my lord, and layal, also, while 
Charles was alive; but upon the accession of -his present 
Majesty King James he was always distrusted, at least, among 
men who did not favour the pretensions of the Prince of 
Orange to the throne,” ‘ 

“ T understand, I understand,’ said Morton, with a chuckle. 
‘In other words, he was a traitor at heart to the present king, 
took sides with the common swinish multitude called the 
people, in asserting their pretended rights, and, although the 
king’s advisers could not accuse him of open treason, they—” 

“ Managed to get him killed in some mysterious manner,” 
Sir Humphrey remarked. 

“ Exactly, exactly,’’ chuckled Morton, with a low, fiendish 
laugh, “and a very clever method it is to dispose of trouble- 
some politicians and all who oppose the divine right of kings, 
If I were emperor, now,” said®Morton, lau®hing, “ and had to 
govern an inquisitive people, always prating of their rights, 
hot-headed fools who will not mind their own concerns, but 
mill persist in stirring up popular agitation, I~—” 

“Well, what would you do?” asked Sir Humphrey, with a 
loud laugh, 

“Why, I would tempt them to hold their peace, first by a 
substantial piece of ginger-bread, very heavily gilded, mind 
you, to be consumed in some snug, quiet stall provided by the 
state ; but, if that should fail, I would indirectly employ a 
coterie of skilled duellists who should in the first place provoke, 
in the second insult, in the third place challenge them, and 
lastly, kill them !” 

“ Excellent plan,” said Sir Humphrey, laughing, ‘ but the 
worst of your idea, Morton, is that nearly all governments 
have been beforehand with you.” 

“This colonel, then, did not meet his foe from any common 
quarrel ?” the earl asked, who by this time did not much like 

‘the-turn the conversation had taken, for he very well knew 
that his own son, Harry—who was listening to all this—was 
the young culprit who had avenged Colonel Ashton by killing 
Count Vincento.” 

“No, it was not ; his death had beeri determined on long 
before it occurred. Count Vincento found means to insult 
and afterwards kill him,” ‘ 

“And afterwards was killed himself,” said the earl. 

“Yes,” said Morton, “ but if the government could only be 
positive who did it Z would not like to stand in his shoes ; no, 
not even if he were the son of an earl,”’ 

“There were all sorts of flying rumours as to who did 
really kill the count ; some said one, and some said another,”’ 
Sir Humphrey remarked, ‘‘but I have often heard Judge Jef- 
feries say he would give £1,000 to lay hands on the right 
person, for Vincento was invaluable to him, and put many an 
one out of the way in a gentlemanly style that might other- 
wise have proved troublesome, for the judge, in his time, has 
hung scores of persons without solid reasons, perhaps, and it 
is necessary for him, therefore, always to keep some one 
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about him who can take up and decide all his quarrels by 
for ever silencing them !”’ 

“ But what would the judge think of any nobleman who 
harboured the daughter of this Colonel Ashton ?” Morton asked 
in an indifferent tone, winking mysteriously. Fone t 

“Think !” said Sir Humphrey. ‘‘ Nay, he would not think ; 
he would act and denounce him, as the confidant of traitors.” 
“ T would advise all my friends to have nought to do or 
say with the Ashton’s; it is a republican name, and all the 
family are revolutionists by blood and breeding.” ~ . 
Harry, in the little arbour, had heard all this conversation, 
and his heart beat violently with excitement. 

“ To be candid with you, my lord,” Sir Humphrey said, “I 
have even heard that it was your own son, Harry, who killed 
the count, and that you have given protection to the girl, I 


T can vouch for, Judge Jefferies said in my hearing this very 
afternoon, that he intended to have your mansion searched for 
the girl, and to arrest her, for it is whispered abroad that, 
young as sheis, she is actually one of the femaleagents of the 
Prince of Orange, and in correspondence with him. If such 
prove to be the fact—and the judge, you know, can prove 
anything he makes up his mind: to do—the affair might even 
attaint you.” . 


anger. ‘* He must be a silly, meddling fool, whoever he be.” 
“ Jest so, jest so,’’ said Morton, uneasily. -* 
“More knave than fool, I think,” said Sir Humphrey, 


do not know how true it may or may not be ; but this much ~ 


“Who could have told the Judge this?” said my lord, in ~ 


_~ 


laughing, ‘“ for should the informer really be able to.prove © 


anything against the girl or her friends—ascrap of paper even 
would be sufficient—there would be a very large reward at- 
tending it.” 

“ You don’t say so?’ said Morton. “ Dearme!’’ 

“ T should like to thrash the rascal, whoever he be,” said 
the old lord, as he moved away. “I shall make,it my 
business to discover the knave.” 

~ He walked from the spot in deep conversation with Sir 
Humphrey. 

Morton loitered behind. | 7 

“ You would like to thrash the rascal, would you, my lord ?” 
said Morton, winking and blinking with delight. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you would, but then you won’t! I have laid my plans to-night, 
I will carry them out. They call me a poor gentleman, do 
they ? I am supposed to be a menial in Earl Percy’semploy, I 
am morethan that : [am his master, or wild beshortly. Lady 
Laura then may toss her head and flaunt past me in high dis- 
dain ; but I willcurb and master her haughty temper towards 
me, blockhead as I am. And as to the hair-brained son, 
Harry, what shall Ido with him? Let me see, let mesee. I 
will dig a nice pitfall for that proud youth, and he shall 
tumble headlong into it, and break his neck, or burst his 
heart, I care not which.” . 


throng of dancers, rubbing his hands and grinning like an 
ape. . 
Harry instantly left his place of concealment in the arbour, 
and went in search of Lizzie Ashton, for whose safety he now 
felt a thousand fears and misgivings. : 


CHAPTER XCVI, 


BLUE-JACKET, BY THE AID OF THE “* TERROR OF THE MOOR,” 
ESCAPES FROM THE INNKEEPER AND HIS ACCOMPLICES. 


Thus musing, he walked away in the direction of the gay 


THE perilous position of Blue-Jacket in the lonely inn on the — 


moor would have, been more than sufficient to paralyze any 
one but that bold highwayman. 

With great presence of mind, and by immense strength, he 
wrested himself from the grasp of the villain just as a stranger 
rushed in to the rescue. | 
‘Hold your hands,’ said the voice of the stranger, in 
stentorian tones. 

Kre these words were uttered, however, or at least, before he 
had advanced to Blue-Jacket’s rescue, that brave hero had 
seized a sword from the side of one of the assasssins, and stood 
on his guard, 2. 
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“ Villains !” he cried, panting with excitement and surprise. 
Murderers, would ye have slain me in cold blood ?” 
His attitude was so threatening, that the innkeeper and his 
accomplices stepped from his immediate presence like guilty 
craven things. 

“Blue-Jacket, hold thy hand,” said the stranger, advancing 
with a firm proud step. 

_ “ Who art thou that thus commands me?” replied Blue- 
_ Jacket. 

* Thy friend.” 

« Friend ?” 

“ Aye, thy true friend, and will prove myself such.” 

“Methinks thou art a villain, whoever ye be,” Blue-Jacket 

said, distrustful of the stranger’s words. 
| +e I had been thou hadst not now been alive,” was the 
reply. 

F Then who art thou ?”’ 

“For the present thou must not know my name ; but let 
my acts provemy words. I have saved thee.” 

» “Thou hast.” ‘ 

“ And but for me thou hadst surely died.” 

Well.” 

“Then follow me.” 

“Nay; I follow no man. I ama leader myself of bold 

brave men, and never will I leave this den of thieves until I 

haye had my revenge.” . 

Thou shalt have it.” 

_ Turning to the innkeeper, and his yile and trembling asso- 
- ciates, the Unknown said, in a hissing tone, 

yy ay know me ?” 

“ We do,” was the faint response of the villains. 

“ And you have broken your solemn promise made to me 
but a month ago not to slay or to rob any unfortunate way- 
farer on the peril of your lives ?” 
_ “We have.” 

“Did I not tell you also, and solemnly command yon, to 
aid and protect all or any of the Fly-by-Nights ?” 

“You did,” | 

“Then know, ye villains, that the man you would have so 

cowardly killed is Blue-Jacket, the chief of all the Fly-by- 

Nights.” 

_ he chief?” said the craven rascals, in a breath, and filled 
with surprise. 

“Yea: he it is you found in need of shelter and aid, 
my best friend,” 

_ “hy friend?” said Blue-Jacket, in surprise. ‘Who art 
thou, then, that I may know thee ?”’ | 

‘They call me the ‘ Terror of the Moor.’ ” 

“Tl have heard of thee before,” said Blue-Jacket.” 

“Yes ; butnever seen me.” 

“No, Thy face is masked.” 

“Nor has any man seen my features. Never, until the 
evil day arrives ; never, until the last enemy of the Terror of 
the Moor has been slain, will mortal man gaze upon my face, 
Come with me, Blue-Jacket, I have important news for 
thee.” a 
~ But these miscreants.” 

-“Teave them to me. Do you ascend by the spiral stair- 

case, and ere many minutes you will find yourself in the 

parlour before a snug fire, and beside a bountiful smoking 
meal which w4s intended for these three villains. Ascend, 

I will soon rejoin you.”’ 

_ Blue-Jacket, full of wonder at all he heard and saw, as- 
* cended the spiral staircase, leaving the Terror of the Moor 
below with the three miscreants, who, like half-drowned rats, 

stood shivering and trembling before the grim, tall man in a 

mask, ; 

- When Blue-Jacket reached the cosy parlour spoken of, 
-he found a cheerful fire, and a table well supplied with 
_ steaming food. ? . 

The old virago of a dame had gone to bed, leaving her 

husband and his two cut-throat assistants perfectly to them- 
selves in the execution of their dark deeds below stairs, 
and thinking that the prize they would secure might be a 
considerable one, she had been unusually liberal in provid- 
ing refreshment for the assassins by the time they had ac- 
complished their bloody work, 


. 
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_Her bed-room adjoined the parlor, and the door was slightly 
ajar. 

She heard Blue-Jacket’s steps upon the spiral staircase, 

; He had heard her coughing, and made up his mind how 
Oo act. 

He found weapons ina cupboard, and immediately secured 
them so as to be provided against any new danger. 

ae sat down and poured out a tumbler of wine for him- 
self. 

“Don’t drink all that wine, husband,” said the cross- 
grained, cracked-vyoiced woman, in an angry tone. “You 
haven’t been long about that job-below stairs,” 

‘“No,”’ answered Blue-Jacket, imitating her husband’s 
voice ; “ but it’s awful thirsty work.” 

“ Ah! you always have that tale to tell; but you ought to 
be used to such kind of work by this time ; besides, that wine 
is precious.” . 

“Yes, that’s what you always say,” Blue-Jacket replied. 

“ How much had he?” 

“Oh! not much.” 

“ But how much?” : 

“ What's that to do with you?” 

“A good deal to do with me. Id have you know the last 
job you did you only told me half, and then went down the 
coast, and spent the rest with Ivan’s gang of wreckers,” the 
wife answered. 

** Well, so much the better.” — 

“T3it? Idon’t think so. Did he trouble you much ?” 

** Oh, awful !” eee 

* Hurt any of you ?” 

“Yes; wounded the other two slightly, but I finished 
him !” 

‘Ah ! you always finishes ’em, to believe your tale ; but I'll 
be bound yout didn’t touch him at all.” 

“ Didn’t [though ; Iruna sword right through and through 
him.” 

“ Well, if you did you have more courage than I ever gave 
you credit for.” 

“ Thank you for nothing.” 

‘““ How your voice is changed.” 

“ Has it?” 

LES 

‘Ah! it makes a fellow very hoarse and'thirsty after he has 
been swearing and fighting a good deal.” 

“Well, get something to eat; but mind, don’t take it all, 
for the others must have a bit.” _ . 

“ Just so.” 

. “What are they doing, I wonder ?” 

* Burying him,” 

“ You don’t mean that ?” —_ 

“ But I do though.” 

‘What is that for ?” 

“ Well, we have discovered that he’s one of the king’s mes- 

“sengers ; they may come looking after him one of these days 
so the lads are burning his clothes, digging a graye, and 
. going to throw them over him.” 

‘‘He ought to have carried something good about him for 
so much trouble and expense.”’ 

“ So he had.” 

“ How much ?” 

“ Several hundreds in gold and notes, besides any quantity 
of diamonds and jewellery concealed about him.” 

‘‘ Lor’ bless me#how fortunate we nabbed him.” 

“Ves ; wasn’t it?” 

" «Where was he going to?” 

“To Percy Castle, in Cornwall,” 

“The place Ivan’s men have laid plans to break into ?” 

‘“ Yes.’’ 

“Well, Ifeel very drowsy, so I'll not get out of bed and look at 
his jewellery to-night ; but, mind you put it in a safe place.” 
“Trust me for that.”’ 

“Well, Lcan’t help thinking it would be a very nice job 
if we could gather a hardy band of fellows and rob the castle 
ourselves.” 

“ Capital idea.” 

“So itis; but I have a better one,” 

‘What is it?” 
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‘‘ Why this ; to inform the earl of Ivan’s intentions, get a 
large reward, and then leave the country.” 

“Tt isn’t a bad idea.” 

‘No; and considering how shabby Ivan has served us, I 
don’t know but what we might do it out of revenge.” 

‘“Yes; but we are watched, both by Ivan and Blue-Jacket’s 
men.” | 

“ Oh, I don’t care so much about Ivan’s men as I do for the 
Fly-by-Night’s, for they are the very devil. It is a good 
thing they have never suspected this house on the moor, or it 
would have been burnt to the ground long ago,” 

The conversation between Blue-Jacket and the old mur- 
deress was continued more or less for a few moments, when 
the old she-devil—if we may so call her—fell fast asleep. 

Her breathing was hard, and a wheezing, rattling sound 
issued from her throat. 

So well had the highwayman counterfeited her husband’s 
voice, that, half-sleepy as she was, she never for a moment 
dreamed that the person she was conversing with was an im- 
postor, and one of the greatest enemies that had ever entered 
under her roof, 

“T am sorry,” said Blue-Jacket to himself, “that I did not 
_pump out of her where they are in the habit of depositing 
‘their plunder, I dare say they must have a good quantity 
secreted somewhere hereabouts. Let me see,’ he mused, 
“some people when fast asleep, if spoken to, will answer 
questions as correctly as if wide awake. I never tried the 
experiment yet, but egad, I think I will now, Let me see 
first that she is fast asleep, though, and not ‘foxing.’ ” 

So saying, Blue-Jacket rose from his seat, and peeped into 
the small bed-room. 

There could not be a doubt that she was fast asleep, so he 
said, in a low tone, 

“ Wife.” 

sa 3) 0 dad 

“Wife.” 

cc Well- ; 

“Where shall we deposit the booty ? Shall we make a fresh 

lace ?” 
a Fresh place ? No. What do you want a fresh place for? 
Is it to blind me, eh ?” ~ 

“Oh, no,” said Blue-Jacket, laughing to think that the 
old woman was divulging all her secrets in sleep. 

“Well, then, why don’t you hide all his jewellery and 
trinkets with the others, beneath the stone ?” 

‘* Stone ?—what stone ?”’ 

““Why, the mile-stone, stupid, that stands a little beyond 
our front door, on the other side of the road.” 

“Oh, the mile-stone, eh?” said Blue-Jacket, with a low 
chuckle. ‘‘Whothe devil would ever have dreamed of such a 
place \ But there is too much there already,” said he, half 
aloud. 

‘No there isn’t, stupid. There ain’t halfenough yet. ~ Per- 
haps you want to divide the plunder there, as you have often 
threatened, among you and the other two, and then run away 
and leave me penniless, to starve?” 

“Oh, oh !” said Blue-Jacket to himself. “I find that they 
have a large amount of goods concealed about this place, and 
will make it my business, as soon as possible, to visit it again, 
and clean the whole place ont.” 

While thus he thought, the old woman fell off into pro- 
found slumber again. 

In a few moments the unknown man appeated, looking 
dirty and grimy. 

‘What have you done with them?” asked Blue-Jacket. 

“TI have secured them in a deep, damp cellar, and fastened 
each of them to the wall with stout ropes and cords,” 

‘‘ There to let them die?” 

“Yes, and to rot, They have served my purpose before 
now, but they were becoming dangerous, and to rid myself of 
them I have watched all their actions for weeks past, and at 
last they have attempted to do that which I, the Terror of the 
Moor, forbade them to do, under penalty of death.” 

“What, you alone and unaided, secured those three 
villains ?” 

“Yes.” 

Blue-Jacket was filled with amazement, but he said, 
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“What do you propose to do now?” 

“« Search Fie Pecatees and having discovered all its treasures, 
and secured them, burn down the house to the ground,”: * 

“With its inmates ?” 

Viena 

“ But you know the woman is not secured ?” | 

“Ido. Iheard you speaking to her, and very well indeed 
you counterfeited her husband’s voice.” _ 

“In her sleep she answered many questions, and told me of 
many things.” , ; . 

‘“‘Did she mention in her ramblings anything concerning 
me ?” 

“ She did not.” 

“Speak of treasures ?” 

OVER. 5 

“¢ Where ?” ; : ‘ 

“Since you have been my friend in saving my life, I think 
I dare trust you with that secret ?” said Blue-Jacket, _ 

“You may. Where is it?” 

“ Beneath the mile-stone.” 

SAN 2 

bVeg:2 

‘Then they still keep to their old plans ?”’ 

“What are those ?”’ : 

‘“Why, for years they have been cut-throats and thieves, 
and always made it a rule to conceal their booty until wanted 
beneath the nearest mile-stone, for that was considered to be 
the safest place.” 

“Indeed! You surprise me.” | 

“Tt need not, for it has proved to them the very best pos- — 
‘sible plan.” 

“In what way?” 

“Why, this: whatever they do—or at least most of their 
villanous transactions—have been done on the moor, or on the 
king’s highway. Now, as they have always concealed their 
plunder away from the honse, the officers of justice have never 
been able to trace any missing property to the ‘ Red House,’ . 
although it has been searched dozens of times.” 

“Then they are rich?” 

“They are; more so than one could suppose. There is 
scarcely a mile-stone within twenty miles around this moor 
but has treasures concealed beneath it.” 

** And what do you propose doing ?” 

“Dig around every stone I suspect, and secure the spoil. 
We will go halves.” > 

*‘ Acreed ; but we must secure the old woman,” 

“ Leave that to me.” 

So saying, the Unknown approached the little side bed- 
room, and listened, 

The wife was snoring loudly. | , 

The Unknown locked the door on the outside, and pad- 
locked it firmly. | 

“There, she cannot get out,” he said, “for there are no 
windows but what are firmly secured with iron bars, Come, 
let us to work ; we will search the house from top to bottom 
first, and then——” 

‘‘ Are the back and side doors firmly secured ?” 

“They are.” 

“Then, to work,” said Blue-Jacket. 
out all it contains.” 

So saying, Blue-Jacket and his unknown friend began 
operations in the house by looking into all the old cupboards. 

Several well-filled purses were found, and many articles of 
gold and silver ware. 

While quietly engaged in their search, both the robbers 
were startled by suddenly hearing three heavy and distinct 
raps upon the front door ! a3 

They blew out their lights, ceased their work, and listened, 
but spoke not. 
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‘CHAPTER XCVII. 
THE ATTACK ON THE ‘RED HOUSE.” 


BANG, bang, bang! went the heayy blows upon the door a 
second time, 
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aM Who'ean they be?” asked Blue-Jacket, in a whisper, feel- 
ing very uneasy. 
The Unknown 
beckoned silence. 
“If we have anything to fear it is from the old woman,” 
he said. “If she is awakened we are lost.” 
For the third time three heavy blows descended on the 
front door with greater violence than before. 


' Then all was ominously still within and without, 
Blue-Jacket conld hear his own heart beating violently 

against his ribs, and he gazed at his masked and unknown 

friend in doubt. . 
“What shall we do?” he whispered. 

_ “We will let them wake up the old dame. I will undo 

her door again, Meanwhile both of us shall hide in one of 

the rooms above to watch all that takes place.” 


So saying, the Unknown quietly and catlike approached the 
old i aaa door, unlocked and unbarred it, and then opened 
it wide. 

She was still snoring loudly, and with no signs of waking. 

While Blue-Jacket and his friend were moving about in the 
room before they went upstairs, some one outside, in the road, 
said in a faint voice, 

- “T hear stealthy footsteps within.” 

‘So do I,” was the answer. 

“They can’t have left the place.” 

“ Not they.” 

“What shall we do?” 

“Why, when next you hear any noise within fire a pistol 
aot through the door in the direction you think it comes 

om.” 

“Well said: I will.” art 

Look out,’ said Blue-Jacket to his friend; “they are 
going to shoot. Let us bolt upstairs.” — 

‘Upon their hands and knees the two robbers crawled out of 
the apartment towards the stairs. 

At that moment one of the party outside put the barrel of 
his pistol to the keyhole, and fired through it, 

The report was loud, and the bullet just escaped Blue- 
Jacket’s head, and plunged with a smash among the crockery 
of the woman’s sleeping room. 


With a shout and a scream and an oath she rushed ont of 
bed into the front apartment. 

Knowing not what she did in her flurry, and imagining a 
thousand horrible things, she stumbled over Blue-Jacket in 
the darkness, and fell to the floor, bawling in the most out- 
rageous manner. 

“ Break in the door |” 

“Open, within there !” 

“House ho !” said first one and then another of those out- 
side, but without avail. 

Blue-Jacket and the Unknown had hardly crawled up the 
creaking stairs when a loud voice without shouted, 

“Now then, altogether. Ready ?” 

“Yes,’”’ was the answer of several, 

< Now \?? 

5 At that instant there was a violent shove made at the 
oor. | 


In a trice it was burst open, and fell upon the old woman 
with a dull, heavy weight that squeezed nearly every particle 
of breath out of her body. 

“Lights ! lights !” cried the chief of the intruders. 

In a moment several of the party produced dark lanterns. 

Candles and torches were lit, and the light revealed more 
than half-a-dozen officers, armed to the teeth 

“Where are they ?”’ asked one, 

“There is no one here.” 

“Not so fast,” said another; ‘‘they are here, but they 
have So many hiding-places it will take time to ferret them 
out,” 

“Where is the old she-devil that shouted just now?” said 
the chief. ‘We must not let her escape, by any means; she 
is the worst of all. Where is she?” 

A loud groan from beneath the prostrate door denoted the 
spot where she lay. Wi 

She was roughly extricated from her unpleasant position, 


placed a finger upon his mouth, and 


“Say the word.” - 
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and sat in an arm-chair, moaning and groaning in the most 
alarming manner, 

“Well, old witch, where is your husband ?” one asked. 

She shook her head, and groaned. 

“Speak, Isay. Where is your villanous husband?” 

“ Aye, and the others ?” ' 

Still she moaned and groaned, but answered not. 

“Oh, well, if you won’t answer, you won't, that’s all ; but 
it wil go all the harder against you, my fierce-looking old 
cat !” 

‘“ Come,” said the chief, “let one of you stand watch and 
guard over the woman, while the rest go and search the lower 
premises, ” 

So saying, the chief officer and his men descended, leaving 
one of the party to look after the half-crazy woman, whose 
eyes were now glowing with anger like two burning coals. 

The officers going below just suited Blue-Jacket, who 
thought of getting out upon the tiles, and slipping down the 
rain-pipes into the yard. 

His companion, however, whoever he was, seemed ‘to un- 
derstand all the ins and outs of the place much better than 
Blue-Jacket ever expected, for he said, softly, 

“Don’t you do anything rashly ; follow me.” 

Blue-Jacket did follow him. 

The Unknown lifted two boards up from the floor. 

“Lie down there, between the beams ; you can see into the 
room below. They will next suspect us here, particularly if 
they discover the three villains below.” 

In order to show Blue-Jacket that he meant what he said, 
the Unknown was the first to creep into the cavity beneath 
the flooring. 

The Fly-by-Night did so likewise. 

There were several holes in the ceiling below, through which 
the whole room was visible to them. 

After they had drawn the boards over themselves again they 
turned upon their faces and gazed below. 

‘‘Wait a little while,” said the Unknown, “and we shall 
see the end of this affair. Don’t the old woman look sacred ? 
Why, see, her eyes are almost staring out of her head,” 

“ What does all this mean?’ Blue-Jacket asked. 

“Oh, nothing in particular ; they have come here to seize 
the three throat-cutters below, and ere long will hang them 
in chains.” 

** In chains?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“ How do you know all this ?” 

‘* Oh, easily enough ; I sent them here, or, at least, put them 
on the scent.” 

“ You Te 

‘Yes, me. Don’t be alarmed ; you needn’t wriggle and 
writhe so much, or both of us will also be robbed,” said the 
Unknown, with a chuckle. 

“Who the devil are you, then?” 

“T’ll tell you on two conditions.” : 

“Two conditions?’ said Blue-Jacket, more and more sur- 
prised, ‘‘ What are they Pa hie 
“You will give me your word of honour not to distrust 
me?” ; 

T will.” 

* And not to make a noise ?” 

‘ec I wl a2 

‘‘T told you I was called the Terror of the Moor.” 

“* You did.” 

‘That is one of my names.”’ ‘ 

“ One of your names? How many have you, then ?”’ 

“ Only two.” 

“ And the other is——” 

“ The Ferret !” 


> 





CHAPTER XCVIIL. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE INNKEEPER AND HIS COMPANIONS 
IN CRIME BY THE OFFICERS, 


HAD a cannon-ball fallen within a foot of him Blue-Jacket 
could not have felt more surprised. 
“The Ferret!” he said, “and lying beside me! My 
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enemy !” at the same moment laying a hand on one of his 
pistols. = 

“No, not your enemy, Blue-Jacket, if you will only do my 
bidding.” 

‘* And what is that ?” 

“Why, lay still until the officers have secured all these 
bloody-stained villains, and then I will prove to you that I 
am the best friend you ever had.” 

“ Ah!” 

‘Yes ; but know this much for the present, I am a thief- 
taker.” 

““T know it of old.” 3 

‘And though I do take a good many of them, I let, others 
remain at large until they have fully served my purpose.” 

‘Served your purpose? What mean you ?” 

,_ ‘Why, make my fortune to be sure, and then, when a par- 

‘ticular party has done all I wants him to do, I tells him to 
‘close up business ;’ but if he don’t I nabs him, and afterwards 
hangs him,” 

“Then this is the last of the ‘ Red House?” 

“Tt is; it might not have been, however, but they played 
me false,” | 

** Indeed !” 

‘‘ Yes; they took to killing instead of keeping to thieving, and 
what they stole they hid away for the most part, and wouldn’t 
share with me; so having now run their race they are sent to 
the gallows to be hung out to dry ; but hush-sh! I hear them 
ascending the stairs, They have secured the three ruffians, 
Don’t you hear them rumbling upstairs?” - 

Ves: 

“Ah! there they are.” 

The officers sure enough had found out where the Unknown 
had secured them in a deep cellar, and now led them forth 
into the front room in triumph with ropes tightly wound 
round their wrists. 

The old woman’s eyes first caught sight of her husband and 
his two accomplices and she uttered a loud scream, 

“ Silence !” said the chief officer. 

“T did not do it, I did not do it!’ she said, loudly, ‘I 
never stained my hands in human blood; ’tis all a lie. He 
did it, so did they.” 

“ Silence !” the officer said. 
are all professional murderers.” 

“No, no’; mercy! spare me!” gasped the woman, falling 
on her knees, and wringing her hands violently to and fro. 

‘‘ Silence, I say !”’ said the-chief officer. ‘You are an old 
liar! Where is the young man who called here to-night ?” 

“A young man? What young man?” said all the rascals, 
in a breath, 

“A young man ?” said the woman, “You must be mistaken, 
no such person has been here ; itis all a false report, we are 
all true, honest people, aye, fervent Christians.” 

“Fervent rogues and villains!” growled the officer, “and 
if we had only suspected you before it would have been well 
ie el an unfortunate gentleman who has fallen into your 

ands.” 

“Oh, believe me, you are mistaken,” said the woman, 
wildly ; “we have never done any harm, Only let us be free 
let us go, and we will assist you to find out what has become 
of this missing gentleman to-night.” ° 

‘Why, you lying old deyil, you said just now that they did 
—your husband and the other two hang-dog-looking rascals, 
Come, come, your whining is of no avail now; ’tis not a bit 
a Farr you might as well confess all, and make a clean breast 
of 1t.” 

‘‘ Well, then, spare me, and I will,” said the old she-devil ; 
‘Pll tell you all and tell you truly—the young gentleman 
was murdered! ZYhey did it.” 

“ Hell-cat, you lie!’ said the husband, ina burst of furious 
passion. 

At the same moment he rushed at his wife and kicked her in 
the face with such violence that he broke all her teeth, and 
smothered her face in blood. ; 

‘‘ Away with them,” said the officer, in disgust, ‘ this is no 
place for confessions ; they’ll have plenty of time to do ali 
that where they are now going to, Come on, men, lead them 
forth ; away with them, and three of you remain behind ; we 


“You are all of a kidney ; you 
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must search every hole and corner of this place before we all 
leave,” ; 

The three murderers were led forth from the house, followed 
by the wife, who had almost to be dragged along. 

“In a few moments two of the officers ascended the stairs to 
search the place, lantern in hand. — = 

‘‘ Shall we rip up the flooring ?” said one. . 

“Yes ; but not yet.” . Fy 

As they spoke, one of them lowered his lantern, and dis) 
covered that two of the boards were loose. ‘ 

He was within a foot of where the Ferret and Blue-Jacket 
lay concealed. 

‘Oh, I know what we’ll do,” said the other. 

‘“‘ What’s that ?” 

“Tt will take too long to tear up the flooring, we will thrust 
our swords through the seams of the boards, and if they don’t 
pass through, then we may be sure there is concealed tréasure © 
there or something.” 

“A good plan.” 

“Then let us commence.” 

The two officers drew their swords, and prepared to thrust 
them through the seams of the flooring, just above where the 
two bold men lay concealed. 


CHAPTER XCIX, 


INCIDENTS IN THE EARLY LIFE OF IVAN THE 
TERRIBLE, 


But while the exciting events now occurring between Ivan’s 
band and the London Apprentices absorbed much interest in 
the every day gossip of the times in which they took place 
many persons asked, . 

“Who ts Ivan 2?” 

“ What is he?” 

‘* Where does he come from ?”’. aa , 

These questions, though uuanswered by the many, could — 
have been easily explained by Andy or others of his followers — 
who were most intimate with him, had they thought proper 
to do so. 

The first incident in his life which marked him out as a 
desperate villain occurred on board one of the men-of-war 
in the service of King Charles II, 


Ivan was then a young man of tremendous strength, but of 
his past history few knew the smallest particular. 

He entered the navy, but for what purpose none could 
imagine, for he was not forced to do it from any stress of 
want or poverty. 

Although a stranger, he was, by some mysterious agency, 
rated as midshipman on the books. 


Father or mother he had none, yet that he had powerful 
friends somewhere was evident from the fact that he never 
was in want of funds, but always had morethan sufficient for 
his wants, * 

With this bountiful and never-ending supply of cash, he 
treated the sailors with a lavish hand ; but particularly a score 
or more of rough-handed, conscienceless scapegraces, who 
looked upon him as a demi-god, and would have followed him 
to the devil had he bade them. 


While the ship of war was out cruizing in the Atlantic, they 
fell in with a merchantman that carried the enemy’s flag. 

It was a, Dutch ship, and was returning from the Hast 
Indies, very heavily laden with a costly cargo of silks and other — 
things of value. 

The frigate made her a prize, 

The Dutch crew were transferred to the frigate, and a lieu- 
tenant, with twenty pressed men, were put on board to nayi- 
gate her to England. 


These men included nearly all of Ivan’s particular favourites, 
and, as he thought the present opportunity was a favourable 
one for carrying out his own dark designs, he asked permis- 
sion to go with the lieutenant as second officer in the Dutch ~ 
prize, 


d (Zo be continued.) 
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In the meantime the prince, whose admirable coolness had 
never left him, rose bruised and bleeding from the ground. 
Pale and trembling with anger, he sought on all sides for a 
weapon with which he might revenge himself. 
» Gabriel approached him more glaring and deadly than before, 


and seizing him by the neck with a grasp of iron, he dragged 


him into the chamber where the old man slept. 

“My father! my father! ob, my father!” cried he ina 
voice of heartrending agony. ‘Behold the villain who has 
assassinated Nisida!” — 

. The old man, who had drunk but a few drops of the soporific 
povion; was awakened by this cry, which pierced him to the 
soul. ; 

He rose, hastily threw on a part of his clothes, and, with that 
promptness of action which God has bestowed on mothers in 
moments of danger, he ascended to his daughter’s room, pro- 
cured a light, and kneeling by the side of the bed, he began to 
feel her pulse, and watch her respiration with a mortal 
anxiety. ; i 

All this had passed in less timé than we have occupied in 


- 1t8 relation. 


Brancaleone, by a desperate effort, had disengaged himself 
from the hands of the fisherman ; and, suddenly resuming his 
princely haughtiness, he said, in a firm tone, 

“You will not kill without hearing me ?” : 

Gabriel wished to overwhelm him with his grevious injuries, 
but could not utter a single word. 

He melted into tears. 

“Your sister is not dead,” continued the prince, with cold 
dignity. “She is but asleep, You may assure yourself of 
that, and in the meantime*I engage, on my honour, not to 
move a sirgle step from this spot.” 

These words were pronounced with such an accent of truth, 
that the fisherman was struck by them. 

A ray of unexpected hope suddenly broke in upon him ; but 
throwing on the stranger a look of hatred and mistrust, he 
murmured, in a hollow voice, 


“Do not flatter yourself, whether or no, of being enabled to . 


escape me,” 

He*then went ap to the chamber of his sister, and, ap- 
proaching the old man, tremblingly articulated, 

“Well, my father ?” 

Solomon checked him softly with the solicitude of a mother 
who drives away some buzzing insect from the cradle of her 
infant, and, making a sign for him to be silent, he said, ina 
low voice, 

“She is neither dead nor poisoned. Some one has given 
her a philtre to drink, with a sinister design ; but her respira- 
tion is regular, and she will not be long in recovering from 
this lethargy.” 

Gabriel, reassured concerning the life of Nisida, descended 
to the ground-flocr, where he had left the seducer. 

The attitude of the young fisherman was gloomy and grave. 


He had not this time come to rend, with the weapons nature 


had bestowed upon him, the murderer of his sister, but to 
clear up a treacherous and infamous mystery, and avenge his 
hononr, which had been so basely outraged. 

He opened the folding doors by which the house was entered, 
The rain having ceased, the moon broke through the clouds 
which had just before obscured her beams, and threw a flood 
oflight into the apartment. 

The fisherman adjusted his saturated vestments, shook the 
water from bis hair, and then advanced towards the stranger, 
who firmly awaited him. 

“Now,” said GabrieJ, sternly, “you will explain to me the 
reason of your presence in our house.” : 

“I know,” replied the prince, with insolent coolness, “ that 
appearances are against me. It is the fate of lovers to be 
treated as thieves; but though I have not the advantage of 
being known to you, I am the betrothed of the beautiful Nisida, 
With your father’s knowledge and consent. Now, as I have 
the misfortune to haye parents who have the cruelty to dis- 


approve of a marriage of the kind, love blinded me, and I was 
guilty of a fault, to which a young man like you ought to be 
indulgent. At the most, it was but a simple scheme to carry 
her off, with the best intentions in the world, I swear to you, 
and you will find me ready to make ample reparation, if you 
will extend your hand to me, and call me your brother.”’ 


“Call you my brother, villain and traitor ?” rejoined Gabriel, 
whose cheeks glowed with rage to hear his sister spoken of 
with such impudent levity. ‘If in such manner they avenge 
insults so gross in your cities, we fishermen have another 
‘mode of treating them. You flattered yourself you could 
carry desolation and shame into our house, by paying an in- 
famous wretch to come and eat the bread of an old man, in 
order to poison his daughter ; by creeping in the night, armed 
with a poniard like a brigand, into the chamber of my sister, 
and by intending to carry her off!” 

me prince evinced impatience, but Gabriel sternly pro- 
ceeded, 

“Listen. I should at this moment destroy you, as I have 
destroyed your dagger; but I pity you. I see plainly that 
you know not how to use your hands, either for defence or 
labour. Out upon ye! I begin to understand you. You 
boast yourself my master; you have usurped poverty by 
aceUnB, those old habiliments, but you are unworthy of 
them !” 


He threw upon the prince a look of crushing scorn, and 
then, approaching a small closet concealed in the wall, he drew 
forth a musket and a hatchet. 

“ Here,” said he, “are all the arms in our house ; choose!” 

An expression of satisfaction lighted up the countenance of 
the prince, who had, while listening to the fisherman, been 
devoured with suppressed rage. He seized themusket, and, 
stepping back three paces, drew himself up with all the 
dignity he could so well assume. 


- “Tt would have been better if you had lent me this weapon 
at first,” said he, “for you would then have spared me the 
fatigue of losing so much time in attending to your absurdi- 
ties. Thanks, young man; one of my servants ghar bring 
back your gup. Adieu! There is something for your 

ains.” . 
: And he threw him a purse, which fell heavily at the fisher- 
man’s feet. 

“T lent you that gun to defend yourself,” replied Gabriel, 
rendered motionless by astonishment at the impudence of his 
foe. . 

“ Make way, my good fellow,” added the other, as he moved 
towards the door. ’ 

“Do you refuse, then, to defend yourself ?”’ said Gabriel. 

“T cannot fight with yow,” aiswered the prince. 

« And why not ?” answered the fisherman, sternly. 

“ Because,” resumed the other, “God has so willed it; be- 
cause you were born to cringe, and I to trample you beneath 
my feet ; because all the blood I could shed upon this island 
would not purchase a single drop of mine ; because athousand 
vulgar lives would not be worth a single hour of mine ; be- 
cause you will throw yourself on your knees at the very name 
I am about to pronounce ; finally, because you are but a poor 
fisherman and I am the Prince of Brancaleone.” 


At this formidable name, which the young lord threw out 
as if he expected from it the effect of a thunderbolt, the fisher- 
man bounded forward like a lion that secures his prey. 

He breathed more freely, as if relieved of a weight that had 
long oppressed his heart, and exclaimed, 

‘“‘ Have you come to deliver yourself up, my lord ? Between 
the poor fisherman and the powerful prince there is a debt of 
blood. You shall now pay for yourself and for your father !’”’ 

And he raised his hatchet above the head of the prinee, who 
pulled the trigger of the musket he pointed at his an- 
tagonist. 

- . Oh, you have been too hasty in your choice,” said Gabriel 
“the piece is not loaded ” 
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The prince turned very pale, and cast a despairing look 
around. ; 

Gabriel regarded him di-dainfully, and in a more solemn 
and equal tone than he had hitherto used, proceeded. 

“There exists between our two families,” he said, “a 
horrible mystery, which my mother confided to me whea she 


was at the brink of the tomb, of which even my father him-— 


self is ignorant, and which no man on earth shall ever know 
but you 5 with you it is different, for you are about to 
die !”’ 
ae he dragged him out of the house into the open moon- 
ight. 

“Do you know,’ he continued, “ why my sister, whose 
dishonour you would have accomplished, was devoted to the 
service of the Madonna? It was because your father sought 
the same means of destroying the more than life of my 
mother. There is, in connection with your accursed house, 
an infamous tradition, and that you shall hear !” 

He paused a moment, as if the proffered narrative required 
no slight effort in its relation, and then resumed, © 

“You know not what slow and terrible tortures my mother 
endured, which brought her to-an early grave, and which her 
angelic soul dared not confide to any but her son, at the 
moment of-her departure; and that only in order to engage 
me to keep stricter watch over my sister.” 

He was here overcome by emotion ; but, quickly recovering 
firmness, he went on with stern deliberation, 

“One day, before my sister and myself were born, a beauti- 
ful lady, richly adorned, landed on this island, in a magnificent 
boat; she asked to see my mother, who was then as young 
and fair as Nisida is now. This lady seened never to 
grow weary of admiring her ; accused tiie blindness of destiny 
for hiding so fair a diamond in such an obscure place ; and, 
finally, my mother’s parents were induced to let her quit the 
island in quality .of companion to the great lady, who was no 
other than your mother ; and do you know the reason of her 
coming in search of this poor innocent young girl? Because 
your mother had a lover ; and because she wished, by such 
infamous means, to assure herself of the indulgence of her 
prince,” 

‘Silence, wretch !” cried Brancaleone. 

“ Oh, you shall hear me to the end, your exrcellency,” replied 
the fisherman, bitterly ; and he went on to relate that his 
mother was for some time treated as the daughter of the 
prince and*princess, so that, when the humble parents were 
invited to visit her, they found her so beautiful and happy, 
that they could entertain no wish to remove her from such 
protection. : 

But the close attention of the prince soon afterwards began 
to be lavished on her; the princess absented herself for 
several days, regretting her inability to take her dear child 
(as she always called her) with her. 

In the meantime, all the means of temptation were resorted 
to on the part of the prince, and when he found these. fail, he 
passed from the most ardent passion to the deepest rage— 
from the humblest prayers and entreaties to the most fearful 
threats, 

And at length the unfortunate girl was immersed in a 
dungeon, to which but one feeble ray of light was admitted, 
and a grim gaoler threw her every morning a piece of black 
bread for her day’s subsistence, swearing to her that her 
situation would not be changed until she became the mistress 
of the prince. 

This punishment lasted two years. 

The princess had set out on a long journey to foreign 
countries, while the poor parents of the wretched captive 
believed that she was still happy with her protectress. - 

On her return, having’ doubtless herself many new faults 
requiring pardon, she blamed the prince for bad management, 
summoned the persecuted girl from her dungeon, and affected 
the most lively indignation at the horrible treatment to which 
she had been subjected, of which she pretended entire igno- 
rance until that moment. 

“One evening,” continued Gabriel, “ after the tears of ny 
poor mother had been dried, and the perfidious princess had 
received the grateful thanks of her victim, they supped 
together. The rarest fruits, the most exquisite meats, tlie 
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most delicate wines, were served ; but diabolical philtres were 
mixed with the drink presented to my mother, whose con- 
stitution hai been ruined, and whose reason had been 
enfeebled by long privation. She soon felt excited; her eyes 
shone with feverish brightness, and her cheeks seemed on 
fire. At that moment the prince entered—I bave nearly 
finished, my lord. Ob, your excellency, you are about to 
learn that God protects the poor!. My mother fled for refuge, 
like a frightened dove, into the bosom of the princess, who 
laughingly repulsed her ; and the poor girl, lost, trembling, , 
and in tears, threw herself on her knees in the midst of that — 
infamous chamber. It was the day of St. Anne: suddenly ~ 
the house shook—cries of distress were heard on every side; 

but my mother was saved! It was the earthquake which 
destroyed the half of Naples ; and you well know, my lord, 
that your ancient palace was rendered uainhabitable from | 
that day.” : or 

“ And to what does all this lead?” cried Brancaleone,in 
the most terrible agitation. rc. 

“Oh, simply to persuade you that you must fight with 
me,” replied the fisherman, coldly, at the same time present- 
ing him with a charge for his guo. ‘And now,” he added, 
in a higher tone, “address yourself to prayer, my lord ; for [ 
warn you, that you shall die by my hand. Justice must be . 
done.” Ae 

The prince carefully examined the powder and ball, assured 
himself that his gun was in a perfect state, charged it, and, le 
eager to decide the affair, took aim at the fisherman, and 
fired ; but—whether from agitation of mind, produced by the 
horrible relation of his adversary, or that the grass had been ~ 
rendered slippery by the stcra—at the moment of advancing ~ 
he lost his equilibrium, and fell upon his knee, the shot flying — 
into the air. 

“That does not count, my lord,’ cried Gabriel, handin 
him a second cartridge. . 

At the noise of the explosion Solomon appeared at the 
window ; and promptly understanding the cause, raised his 
hands to heaven, as if addressing a secret and fervent prayer 
to God. | ; ada 

Branealeone, with a horrible oat!:, reloaded his piece in ~ 
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haste; but, struck by the boldness of the young man, who ~ 


remained fixed and motionless before him, and by the calm 
and dignified old man, who seemed to conjure God, in the 
name of his paternal authority, to pronounce for the imno- Me 
cent ; disconcerted by those adverse demonstrations, as well 
as by his fall, his knees trembled, his arms were rendered 
useless, and he felt the coldness of death rush into his veins. 

(To be continued.) =e 
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one? CHAPTER XOCIX.—(continued.) : 

__ His wish was acceded to, for none of the other midshipmen 

_ would leave the frigate on such service, if they could help it, 

_ for they were particularly desirous of taking part in an en- 

_ gagement with the whole of the Dutch fleet, which was looked 

upon as an event certain to take place within a few days. 

. Ivan, however, was delighted with the prospect of leaving 

_ the frigate, and as he boarded the Dutch merchantman he re- 

_ Cognized many of his old acquaintances among the crew, and 

whispered to himself, 

_ “Now’s the time to do something for myself.” 

__ For several days Ivan looked sullen as usual, but whenever 

he had command of fhe vessel at night he made many in- 
quiries as to the cargo of the ship, - 
Well, sir,” said one of the roguish crew, with a cunning 
Wink of the eye, ‘some say she has nothing very particular 
on board, while others again swear that she has; but my 
opinion——”’ | 

revel, what is your opinion ?” said Ivan, with a peculiar 
OOK, 

“Well, sir, my opinion is that she is not only heavily-laden 
with silks, and all that sort of stuff, but, as there are a few 
dozen of square boxes on board——’ 

“Square boxes ?”’ 

_ “Yes, sir ; and as the craft comes from the Indies it strjké 
me they are crammed with money,” 
“ Silver. or gold?” 
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* Both.” 

* How do you know that?’ 

“Why, we were rummaging about in the hold t’other day, 
a mate and me, and we lifted one of them there square boxes, 
and by accident we dropped it.” 

“ Dropped it?” 

“ Aye, and broke it.” fj 

“ Broke it ?” . 

“Yes ; and the money was scattered all about.” 

‘‘ What did you do with it?” 

“ Why, sir, we gathered it up, and stowed it away.” 

‘In the box again ?” 

“No, in a safe place, you know, sir.” 

“Where ?” asked Ivan, angrily, ‘ Don't you know you could 
be tried and punished for this ?” 

“Yes, sir; but——”’ 

“No; but, sir, I——” 

“We stowed it away sir, in your cabin, sir, for all the 
sailors like you, sir, and feel certain if you had command of 
the ship, which you ought to.have, we should have all them 
boxes to divide amongst us, and could then sail away any- 
where we thought proper.’’ | 

Ivan laughed, and there was a wicked deyil in his eye. 

“ And so you should have the money if I was in command, 
mou deserve it. The government pressed all of this crew 

Aservice.”’ 

éhey did, sir, every man on us; and it’s because we 
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know you don’t take sides against us that I’ve told you all 
about it,” ‘ 

“Tis well you did. 
asked, mysteriously.” 

“ Aye, sir; every one.” 

“ Are they apt?” 

“They are ready at any moment.” 

“Are you sure 2” 

(st if am.” 

“Has Lieutenant Jolliffe any notion of how things are going 
on board ?” . 

* Not the slightest ; I am sure of it,” 

‘What proof have you?” ; 

“Why, sir, when he came on his watch last night I heard 
him praising the ship’s crew, and said he didn’t believe there 
Wag a Single discontented man on board except——” 

Except you, sir!” 3 | 

th Me goF 

6 Yes,)! 

Ivan did not reply, but was about to walk away, when he 
said, in a whisper, — 

“* We can soon rid 
true.” 

“They are, sir, every man,” 

** How long is it until his watch?” 

* About half an hour,” Mi) 

“Do you lower a boat astern before he comes on deck, and 
have half-a-dozen. good men at hand for what may happen,” 

if% I will,” . 7 

“Watch me, two men may fall into the water. Mark ye, 
Pp DEAD e, I-say, Youwunderstand ?” ; 

66 do ’ 


Have you sounded all the men ?”” Ivan 


ourselves of Jolliffe if all the men are 


“Put off after us, and-pickthe one up that will do you the 
most good.” “ f ; 

“We will.” 

These two conspirators had scarcely ceased speaking when 
Lieutenant Jolliffe came on deck, is 


Ivan had walked aft, and did not wish it to be even’ sus- 
pected that he had had any conyersation with the desperado, : 
called Long Tom, . 

' Lieutenant Jolliffe, however, knew the character of all the 
men around him, but neyer for a moment dreamed that there 
was a dread conspiracy against him, 

. He knew, in truth, that Iyan was asuspicious sort of fellow, 
but as long as he obeyed orders properly he had no fault to 
find with him. eo) 

As it was, he knew that Ivan had mixed among the men 
much more than he should haye done as a midshipman, and 
he also had a glimmering notion that the men generally, and 
by some manner or means he could not understand, had plenty 
of grog served out to them at unusual times. 

“ Well, Ivan,” said Jolliffe, as he walked on deck, ‘fitis 
time for you to turn in.” 

“T know it, but I shall not go below yet.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Because I cannot sleep.” 

‘What ails you?’ 

‘Oh, nothing in particular,” 

‘But I command you to go below !” 

** Command me, eh?” Ivan grinned, “and wherefore ?”’ 

“ Because you are too fond of remaining on deck and chat- 
ting to the men,” 

And if I am?” 

“Ts is conduct unbecoming an officer, You know that 
nearly every one of our crew are ‘ pressed mén,’ and that,too 
much liberty of conduct might breed mischief,” 

*‘ Breed mischief, lieutenant ?” laughed Ivan, 
talk like a child.” : 

_“I cannot allow such language from my subordinate officer,| 
sir,” the lieutenant said, angrily, Go below, ay you ara 
ordered, or I shall report you,” 

“T dare you |” ; 

“ Dare me ?”’ 

‘Yes, you 1” said Ivan, angrily, . 7 | 

How it happened, or by what means, no one ever knew but 
Iyan himself; yet, just at that moment, he and Lieutenant 


‘Why, you 


- the water to get loose from his vengeful foe. 
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Jolliffe had a momentary scuffle, and in asecond both tumbled 
overboard.. — | i . 

As the ship was under full sail, it had gone some distance 
ere the yards could be squared and the vessel brought up full 
in the wind. 

Meanwhile the cry arose on board, 

“‘ Officers overboard |” 

“ Lower the boat !” said one. 

“ Let Jolliffe drown |’’ said another. 

“ He’s a tyrant !” 

“‘ Save the middy !” 7 
But while Long Tom and his particular friends got into the 
boat, a dreadful struggle was taking place between Lieutenant — 

Jolliffe and Ivan, . 

They struggled desperately in the water, but the flientenant, 
who was as good a swimmer as Ivan, did not much mind his 
ducking, and imagined that the whole affair had been purely 
accidental, Gane eg : 

But as we have seen it was previously arranged by Ivan. 

‘‘Let go, Ivan,” said Jolliffe, as he rose to the surface. “ Let 
go, or both of us will drown, You are choking me, We shall 


_ miss the boat that is lowered for us.” 


“One of us must die !” gasped Ivan, on the top of a wave, 
“Help! Help!” shouted Jolliffe, struggling manfully in 


At that moment the waves rolled, and Ivan was on the top 
of Jolliffe. ~ . ie x 

In another moment he drew his dirk and plunged it into 
the bosom of the Lieutenant. : 
_ According to previoug arrangements, Long Tom and the 


-| other mutineers rescued Ivan, with the boat, and upon reach- 
| ing the deck of the vessel he told a fictitious tale of Jolliffe’s 


death, and was himself installed as commander of the craft, — 
When he proposed to divide the booty, and sail away buc- 
eaneering, the question was carried amid tumultuous ap-— 


plause. 4 = , 
~ The booty was divided, and Ivan from that moment turned 


out a pirate on both land and water, whose dark deeds and 
changing fortunes it-is our pleasure to narrate in these 
pages, 2} | 


CHAPTER ©, ~ 
LORD ROCHESTER’S STORY. 


BuT there were other things which Harry Percy heard at the 
masquerade beside the conspiracy against himself and Lizzie 
Ashton. 

While he and his fair companion were strolling in the 
beautiful gardens, when just about to depart for home, he heard 
strange footsteps approaching along a shady avenue, and 
from the sounds of voices he imagined, and correctly also, 
that it might be the king himself and sundry nobles who had 
deigned to honour the pleasures of the place with their august’ 
presence, | | , 

In order not to be observed, and perhaps questioned, Harry 
gently pulled Lizzie Ashton out of sight into a small bower, 
while the royal party passed. ia 

This was quickly done, but Harry's surprise may be well 
imagined when the king and his friends, instead of passin 
by, actually stopped outside the bower above mentioned, an 
seated themselves for a few moments’ rest, ae 

So that Harry and: Lizzie were not perecived in this place 
of concealment, neither much cared; but when the conversa- 
tion of the courtiers turned upon-the subject of the ad- 
venturous Blue-Jacket and his companions, young Perey was 


 breathless-with attention. - 


‘And now, my Lord Rochester,” the king began, “itis your 
turn to favour the present company with a story; you have 
often promised to tell'me of a certain adventure in which my 


father, his late majesty, King Charles, took part?) 
‘And so I will, sire ; it concerns his late majesty truly, and 

as several haye spoken of the name of Blue-Jacket, and of his 

doings, I will go further, and) show you the truth of the 


proverb, ‘ Like father, like son,’ for be it known, sire, that 
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ether.” 
© ®Tndeed 1" said all, ; 
“Tt cannot be possible !” said the king, surprised, 


“ But it is possible, your majesty,” said Rochester, with a 


smile, and to prove it, hear me,” 

All were silent, and Rochester thus began :— ° 
_ ‘A bluff-looking person, named Lawson, stood at his inn 
door, gazing down the hill-side road at what appeared to be a 
body of troops approaching, at | 


_ “His wife and daughters had left him several days before, 


and saye a faithful negro servant, no one was with him. 
“He knew that the Royalists had retreated frdém Worcester 
_ after the disastrous battle there, and that 4 heavy force. of 
) Roundheads, under Cromwell, were in pursuit, and antici- 
ating little mercy at. their hands, he had wisely sent’ his 
_ family and much of his most valuable live stock far into the 
country, feeling assured that upon the arrival of the enemy, 
they would insult the first-named, or begin to slaughter the 
latter without let or hindrance, | : 
“Having, therefore, made some slight preparation for the 
_ coming of the Roundheads, he stood at his door in a com- 
Pac iges, good-humoured frame of mind, fully conscious 
, lat they could harm him but little as to cattle, and feeling 
unbounded confidence in himself as to his ability to escape 


all bodily harm at the hands of all comers. | . 
_ “With pipe in mouth, therefore, he leaned against the door- 
post of his comfortable roadside inn, intently gazing at the 
’ slow and tedious march of the comers, winding their way 
_ along the dusty roads, with longl ines of white canvass-covered 
waggons spreading through the landscape. ¥ 
ooking up at the sun, and stoically puffing his pipe, he 
said to his negro servant, standing but a few feet behind 


3. : : ; 

____ * Bob, what do you make of ’em, eh?” fes* 

__ “*Tjat’s dem, massa,’ answered Bob, sorrowfilly ; ‘ dat’s 
dem, massa, sure. I tole yer dey warn’t far off. I see’em 
dis mornin’ about daybreak break up deir camps away down 
at Miller’s Farm, on de river bank, an’ I gallops off for hum, 

8S quick as lightnin’, for, says I, “‘dem’s de Roundheads,” 

_ says I, “and dey won't be long *fore dey is at massa’s place, 

playin’ de debil an’ all.” Sol puts off almighty smart like, 
to tell yer on it ; and so here dey is, and no ‘foolin’ about it. 
And dey do say dey are all Forgers now comin’,’ | 
“Well, let .’em come, Bob,’ said Lawson, indifferently. 
‘They can’t steal much, that’s certain. We have sent off all 
the cattle that are worth anything, most of the furniture has 
' gone also, and I think we can manage to take care of our- 
selves if we only keep a still tongue in our heads, What do 
you think, Bob ?” i 

_ _ ** Dey can’t do much to dis ’ere chicken, I guess, if J knows 

myself,” answered Bob, “ only let me tell you one ting, massa,” 
continued he, ‘folks doesn’t know what I zs yet, massa. Here 

~ ¢omes de Roundheads, and don’t you fear, massa, Let ’em 

Bay or do whatever dey is 4 mind,’ 

*¢ Are the guns loaded ?’ ; ! 9 

“Yes massa, dey is all fixed right, and I put ‘em in de 
iorf corner of de corn fiel’, kase dey wouldn’t let ye have ’em, 
yer know, if dey was foun’ in de house. Your mare is saddled 

_ @n’ stan’s in de wood, close ag’inst de corn-fiel’ corner, an’ so 

is de young colt, so dat if we has to “put out,” we has ebery- 
ting “‘cut an’ dried,” yer know, massa.’ 

“While this conversation continued between master and 
geryant, the advance of the, Rounhead line of march had 
gradually approached the house, at the door of which Lawson 
very quietly sat smoking. . 

_ Within a few moments, a squadron of cavalry began to 

ascend the hill, and approaching, dismounted to water their 

_ dusty and thirsty horses at ie,sne ing near. the roadside inn. 

“Perceiving Lawson very much at his ease, the commandant 
of the party cantered towards him, and opened conversation, 
““* How long have the Cavaliers passed here ?’ 
“6 Ton’t know.’ 
“Flow many men had they?’ 

“$ Can't say,” ; | 

“Tow many guns, then? Perhaps you weren’t asleep.all 

the time ?’ | 
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once upon a time your father and his father had dealings to- 
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“* Didn't take notice,’ i, 

“ The commandant looked angry, and turned away. 

‘‘ Lawson puffed his pipe as coolly as ever, 

“Guess you fixed ’ém dat time,’ said Bob, chuckling at his 
master’s coolness and indifference. ‘Dey isn’t gwine to get 
much out on vow, massa,’ Continued he, laughing ; ‘but who 
is dis crowd comin’ up dé road?’ asked Bob, suddenly, as a 
party of horsemen approached. | 

“«They are some of the officers,’ answered Lawson, very 
coolly, “A general or two, I shouldn’t wonder. Wouldn’t 
be-surprised if they quartered themselves on us to-night, Bob.’ 

“He had scarcely spoken, when the party of horsemen ap- 
‘proached, Se BES . : 

“ One of them “dismounted, anid uncéremoniously entered 
the inn, and said, 3 

“* Nigger, where’s the master ?’ | 

‘“¢Mister Lawson am here, sar,’ answered Bob, politely 
bowing, and pointing to his master. aa 
__ Oh; ‘that’s him, eh?’ You own this place?’ asked the 
chief officer of the farmer and innkeeper, who still continued 
to smoke on, as if nothing had occurred. 

“¢ Yes, [believe so. What’s wanted ?’ at 

“We expect to halt near here, this evening, and I should 
like to make my head-quarters here for the night,’ . 

“* Suppose 80. Hope you’ve brought along with you a bed, 
and something to eat, for there’s neither of them things in 
my house.” Sie ape oe 

“ ‘Not a bed?’ asked the dusty colonel, with astonishment 
and a comical look of disappointment, ‘Not a bed, say you?’ 

_“* Only one, and I always.use that, Sorry to disappoint you. 
Times is hard, now-a-days; poor folks can’t afford many 
luxuries, you know, ‘There’s a capital house about ten miles 
farther on the road, general. Your horse is good, and can 
carry you before sunset, Lots to eat, and capital beds, all 
feathers |’ - ; oe 

“ Oh, you Aaie one bed, then, eh? Well, I’m not particular. 
That will do for me, George!’ called he, addressing his ser- 
vant, who was 4 negro also, “you need not go any further. 
The troops will soon halt.. Itake up my quarters jere for the 
night. See that all things are made comfortable by my 
return.’ . 

“The officer and his staff then galloped onward, and in 
about an hour the troop and waggons had crossed the hill- 
top, and at sunset their numerous camp fires dotted the valley 
below, twinkling in the twilight with all the brillianey and 
brightness of lustrous stars. 

“During the colonel’s absence, Bob and the officer’s servant 
became very thick, and the secrets of their masters were 
freely exchanged by both-sable individuals, the officer's 
negro trying to seduce Bob from home, and dilating with 
much warmth on the beauties and grandeur of being a Round- 
head free man. _- 

* Bob said that he didn’t much care who ruled the land, and 
chose to remain with Mr, Lawson as servant, for he had been 
born in the family, and lived like a member of it all his life, 
and had no temptation to leave it. 

“‘é So de kernal is rich, is he?’.thought Bob, digging potatoes 
in the garden for his master’s supper, ‘an’ de pay master is 
rich too, and is goin’ to stay here wid de odder folks, Wonder 
how much money dere is in de whole party.’ | | 

‘Bustling about with great apparent industry, Bob went 
first into one room and then into another, using his eyes to the 
very best advantage, and discovered that the pay master, com- 
missary, and others of the Roundheads, had unceremoniously 
occupied rooms, and had thrown their blankets, bags, &c., in 
different parts of the house. 

“Took here, Massa Lawson,’ said Bob, approaching his 
master indignantly, after having put a smoking hot supper 
upon the table, ‘look here, massa, dem folks are carryin’ off 
all your hay and corn, and ’kase I said dey mustn’t do it, one 
feller slaps me side de head.’ ) 

“ Lawson immediately rose and went forth to enquire into 
tho matter. , 

“*T might as well be paid for it as not,’ thought he, ‘and if 
I’m not on the spot they'll be sure to swear none of their offi- 
cers did it. I’ve hearn o’ their games afore, down at Worces- 
ter,’ 
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“Bob followed his master jinto the fields and was present 
during the altercation between Lawson and tke quarter master 
of the Roundheads. sf 

‘The farmer expostulated, but could obtain no satisfaction 
or payment for the hay or corn. 

“‘¢ You are anold Royalist, Lawson,’ said the quarter master, 
‘and ought to be thankful we don’t put you in prison or hang 

u!’ 

««é Well,’ thought the farmer, as he turned his steps towards 
the house again, ‘he’s rather a cool kind of gentleman, and 
no mistake. Ihayen’t any leaning for the Roundheads, it is 
true, yet haven’t injured them in anything; and although I 
want to steer clear of doth parties, it seems they won’t let me. 


Now, the Royalists did pay me for all they took, and although ~ 
their paper notes ain’t worth much, perhaps, yet it’s more nor . 


can be said of these here Roundheads.’ 

“ Lawson had not left his house more than a few minutes 
ere a party of straggling soldiers entered. and helped them- 
selves to everything they fancied, and almost stripped it of 
what little remained of bedding, clothing, furniture, cooking 
utensils, &c., for no guards had yet been placed around the 
colonel’s quarters. 

“The garden, also barns, out-houses, and offices, were 
ransacked for plunder, until not a solitary chicken or turkey 
remained ; and, to crown all, when the farmer returned to 
supper, he discovered it had already been eaten by a sturdy 
fellow whom he had just passed, and observed to be picking 
his teeth on the road. | 

“(The-place was literally and as completely despoiled as if 
a swarm of locusts had visited it. 

‘Lawson was astonished, and Bob rolled his eyes in wonder. 

“Well, if this is the kind of protection the Roundheads 
give,’ thought the master, ‘I certainly shall not be much of an 
advocate of theirs, that’s certain. Well, we must put up 
with it, Bob; we must be off early in the morning, we can’t 
stay here any longer. Remember, as before, we are all for 
the Commonwealth ; mind, don’t forget !’ he said, smiling. 

‘“ Within a short time the colonel, paymaster, and com- 
missary returned, after seeing the regiment comfortably 
camped for the night; but were in a terrible rage to find 
there was nothing to eat. | 

“Supposing that a farmer and innkeeper would be more 
likely to have a greater variety of eatables and drinkables 
than is usually found among troops on a march, they had re- 
fused several invitations from brother officers to stop and sup 
with them, feeling confidant in finding good entertainment at 
the hands of Mr. Lawson. 

“The trio of officers were indignant, and would not believe 
that their own troops had despoiled the place of everything, 
and flatly swore that Lawson was a Royalist and deserved 
hanging ! 

“They were obliged to make the most of things as they 
were, and the colonel politely told the farmer ‘he might 
consider himself under arrest.’ 

“* Well, if I am under arrest,’ thought Lawson, ‘I might as 
well be hung for a sheep as a lamb, so let ’em all look out, big 
and grand as they are |’ 

“The paymaster and commissary in an off-hand style threw 
fee blankets upon the floor, and were soon asleep before 
the fire. 

“The colonel was also tired, and ordered Bob to show him 
up to the bed-room. 

‘* Where’s your master been all the evening ? Did you make 
up a fire in the room?’ 

“ Bob had made the fire, but didn’t know where his master 
was. 

“‘ When the colonel entered the room, he discovered Lawson 
to be in bed. 

“« Well, that is cool of you, certainly, sir,’ said the officer 
in a rage ‘didn’t I distinctly tell you that J was going to 
occupy that bed? Come, get up, sir, and think yourself lucky 
I hayen’t placed you under guard!’ 

“Lawson rose slowly, grumbling much, and muttering all 
manner of things, | 

“He gave as an excuse that ‘he didn’t think the bed was 
good enough for the colonel,’ &c,, but out of revenge he coolly 
gat down before the fire, and shut out most of the heat from 
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the officer, who had placed: his pistols under the pillow, and 
was now comfortably nestling beneath the clothes. . 
“Lawson wished to make up the fire afresh, but the colonel 
insisted upon it being put out, so that the farmer was obliged 
to sit in the cold, and didn’t seem to like it. | 7 * 
“When the colonel was asleep, and the night had become 
very frosty and biting, Lawson called him very loudly and 
he awoke in great anger, . : ee 
‘““¢ Were you ever vaccinated, colonel?’ was the question, 
put in a long, drawling style. : rE | 
‘1g that what you woke me for, you old Royalist, to ask 
me if I was ever vaccinated? JI have a good mind to call in 
the guard, and turn you out of the house altogether. Of course 
I’ve been vaccinated—why, you silly old fool ?’ ae 
_ “©QOh, I’m mighty glad to hear it. I wasn’t, you see, and 
so I caught the small-pox about a month ago, and only got 
out of that there bed three days since.’ - ce 
‘This bed 7’ asked the colonel, sitting bolt upright. ‘You 
don’t mean to sayithis bed ?’_ fs 
. "Yes, but I do though—that very bed, and the sheets 
hayen’t been changed ever since, so I thought I'd ask if you’d 
ever been vaccinated or not,’ Petctiee 
~ “The colonel groaned, and in despair hastily rose from his 
comfortable bed, and walked about the room, which was now ~ 
very cold from the want of fire. 3 evel We 
“Ags T’ve already had the small-pox, the bed won?t hurt — 
me. By. your leave, colonel,’ said. Lawson, with admirable 
imperturbability, and without further ceremony cr: wléd into® 
bed again, giving sundry self-congratulatory coughs as he 
snugly adjusted the bed-clothes about him, — pt ne 
“¢ Got him that shot, I think,’ said the farmer, beneath his 
breath. ‘He’s too good-looking to stand that sort of fire.” 


In truth the colonel was good-looking, and=young, but 


evidently an upstart, and not qualified for his position. — 
“He was terribly afraid of small-pox, and fancied himself 


ill even then, ; Me a 


“ Annoyed from” varieus causes, he woke the paymaster, — 
and commissary in an adjoining room, and told them of what 
Lawson had said. es 

“Bob being informed, confirmed what his master had 
affirmed, but could scarce refrain from laughing at Lawson’s 
coolness, for while the three officers looked annoyed and 
troubled, the farmer was snoring loudly and inharmoniously, 

“ The colonel had scarcely improvised a bed on the floor 
with the paymaster and commissary, ere_shots were heard 
in the direction of the camps, and drums began to beat 
with great vigour and fury. ae 

“The three officers rose, and listened attentively, Biss: 

“¢ Oh! it is nothing, you may rely npon it. It is onl 
some half-frightened soldier who has fired off his gun,’ said 
the colonel, : : 

*« Despite all he could say to the contrary, the paymaster 
and commissary hastily dressed and mounted, and trotted off 
in the darkness towards the regiment, leaving the colonel 
alone, and feeling very well contented with his share of the 
blankets, . 

“ < Now’s de time, massa,’ said Bob, waking his master,. ‘I 
stole off to the Red House on the Moor, and tole your friends. 
how things was. They have come down on the Roundhead ~ 
outposts, and dey is all scared. Now’s de time for us to 
slope.’ . : 

“It was impossible for Lawson to leave the house, how- 
ever, without the countersign ; but this Bob secured, by 
hiding near the sentries. 

“ «Tf we could only purloin the colonel’s uniform,’ thought — 
the farmer, ‘all would be right.’ . 

“This was soon effected by Bob, who, stealing into the 
ie perceived the colonel fast asleep and the clothes ona 
chair, 

“They were taken in a trice, and Lawson was soon 
buttoned up in them, and strode along the passage with 
clanking spurs as importantly as if a field-marshal. we 

“ Bob, for his share of the plunder, had secured the pay- 
master’s saddle-bags, with which he quietly stole through the 
garden to where the horses were tied in a copse in the corn- 
field corner, 

“ He soon returned, 
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“«“ Here comes de kernel, boys,’ said Bob, as Lawson strode 
forth upon the portico, and mumbling out the countersign in 
a careless indifferent manner with the air of importance, 
‘assumed occasionally by silly superior officers, he passed the 
guard, and was soon mounted, 


‘* ‘Now we must ride for our lives,’ said Lawson, as Bob 

_ and iimself mounted and rode away, ‘We cannot get 

_ away without riding through their camp. We must put a 
: bold face uponit, however. Follow me,’ 

, “ Lawson boldly plunged along the road in the darkness, 

and as he passed several sentries he was recognized as the 

ss colonel, and Bob being mistaken for George his servant, both 
_ Were Accordingly saluted with all honour. 


_ \ “When they arrived in the heart of the camps, the regi- 
ment was drawn up ready for orders, while the outposts were 
still firing away at unknown mounted men, who dashed about 
wildly from point to point, and seemed to multiply themselves 
in the intens e darkness. 

. “While the confusion reigned on every side, Lawson and his 
negro servant, Bob, managed to escape with impunity, Lawson 
_ in the colonel’s uniform, and the negro with nearly all the pay- 
“master’s money.” 

E- 
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_ * But-now,you have told us this strange tale,” said the 
_ king, “to whom:does:it relate, Rochester ?” 

__ “fo your illustrious father, who is now dead, asI said at 
4 the beginning of the story.” 
> “To his late majesty, King Charles?” 
a “ Yes, sire,” 
_ * “Did this happen, then, after the disastrous Royalist’s 
_ defeat at Worcester?” - 
It did.” - 
_- And how'éame this clever man, Lawson, toremain? Why 
_ didhe notfly?” | 


_. “He could’ not, for he was surrounded by Roundhead © 


_ soldiers, who swarmed and scoured allthe country. If it had 
not been for the disguise he had stolen, he never could have 
| escaped at all.” J 

_ «Then, who was this Lawson?” the king asked. “ From the 
_ twinkling of your eye, Rochester, I begin to imagine he was 
fa ler a farmer nor an innkeeper.” . 


“He was not, sire, The man who played the part of Lawson 


is None other than your illustrious father, now dead,” 
_, “ And Bob, his servant?” . 
___“ He, in truth, was Lawson ; but who had blacked his face, 


y we 


__and served, for the time, your illustrious parent as a servant,” 


_ | “Very well executed, indeed, very,” said the company, in a 
; general chorus. 

boca I should have explained myself at the beginning of my 
_ story, sire, by saying that when King Charles was obliged to 
fly after the battle of Worcester, he was accompanied by 
‘several mounted Cavaliers ; but they were pursued so swiftly, 
_ that his majesty’s horse fell dead upon the road. 

_ He managed to elude his pursuers, while the Cavaliers fled, 
_ and sought the house of Lawson, the farmer and innkeeper, 
_ who immediately devised the plan toescape I have narrated- 


+. They acted their several parts so cleverly that no one 
_ would have supposed they were not the persons they repre- 
sented,” _ : 
_ “ They ran a fearful risk,” said the king. 
“They did, sire ; but Fortune favors the brave, you know.” 
“ And who were those that alarmed the pickets of the 
Roundheads, and caused that disturbance among them, through 
which my father escaped ?” 
“ They were a band of faithful men, who followed the orders 
“of the innkeeper at all times, and through all dangers.” 
“ What, of Lawson ?” 
_ Yes, sire ; but whose real title among his followers was 
the same as that now assumed by his only son, namely, Blue- 
Jacket, captain of the Fly-by-Nights ; men, sire, who through 
- thick and thin have been your father’s bold defenders in many 
~& bloody battle-field !” 
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CHAPTER CI, 


CLEVER ESCAPE OF BLUE-JACKET AND THE FERRET FROM 
THE -OFFICERS, 


THE position of Blue-Jacket and his companion the Ferret, 
underneath the flooring, as described in a previous chapter, 
was perilous in the extreme, 


When Blue-Jacket heard them resolve to plunge their 
swords through the flooring, he sighed heavily, but lay per- 
fectly still, 


Both he and the Ferret, by the lamp light, could see the 
outlines of the officers through the cracks in the flooring ; and 
whispering to each other, the Ferret said, ; 

“ What are you going to do ?” 

“Do? why, you don’t suppose I’m going to let them pin 
me through the floor, do you?”’ 

“ No, nor do I either.” 

‘“‘ When they commence to probe about near me,” whispered 
Blue-Jacket, ‘‘ I shall let fly and shoot them.” 

“Frighten them would be the best ; but don’t kill,” said 
the Ferret, ‘I hate to shed blood if I can help it, particu- 
larly when nothing is to be gained by it,” 

“True, poor devils, they are only doing their.duty, What 
a surprise if would be though if they only discovered you 
here ?” 

“Yes, wouldn’t it? But then, you see, I’m not such a flat as 
to let them, or my neck would be in a noose in. less than a 
month.” 

“But 1 don’t think we can frighten them ; they are two 
burly fellows, judging by what I see of them through the 
cracks,” : 

“Let me alone,” said the Ferret, ““I have got something 
that will arrest their attention quicker than the report of a 
pistol.” | 

‘Ah! what is that?” 

“Why, a simple little whistle ; when they hear that, they 
know one of their superior officers are about. and will rush to 
seek him.” ~ 

While thus the two bold men whispered together, the officers 
were thrusting their swords through the seams of the floor- 


ing. ; ; 
Suddenly the Ferret blew his whistle thrice, but very faintly, 
and in a very peculiar manner, so that it sounded as if afar 


off. 

“ Hillo, what’s that ?”’ asked one off the constables, cocking 
his ears. 

The sounds were again repeated. 

“ What, hang meif that ain’t ow signal,” said both the 
constables, in a breath. 

“ What can it mean ?”’ one asked. 

‘Mean? why, it means that the prisoners have, perhaps, 
broken loose from our comrades, and may want our assist- 
ance.” 

“‘ Or the villains may have got assistance.” 

“True ; what say you, had we not better go to their assist- 
ance ?” , 

‘Tf it sounds the third time we must,” said the other; 
“T only heard it twice.” 

The Ferret again blew his whistle for the third time. 

The two officers no sooner heard it than they rushed from 
the room in great haste, and dashed after their companions, 
who were now far upon the road. 

No sooner had they gone than Blue-Jacket emerged from his 
place of concealment, and the [Ferret also. 


“T’m deuced glad your plan succeeded,” said Blue-Jacket, 
knocking the heavy dust from his clothes. “I shouldn’t- have 
eared to kill them, you know, but. if your whistle had not 
deceived them, and they had shoved their sword blades too 
close to me, I shouldn’t have hesitated a moment.” - 


“True, but we have no time to spare,” said the Ferret ; 
‘there is much to do, Come, let us ransack the place as 
quickly as possible ; there are treasures somewhere here con- 
cealed. We might as well provide ourselves with money, and 
then hasten to London, for when the officers have discovered 
their mistake they will surely return.” 
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_ “But where have they concealed their treasures, think 
you ?” 


“The greater part is not anywhere near us now, but there 


is sufficient, perhaps, for all our wants at present. Some | 


other time we can work together, and then secure them.” 

“ Aoreed, then ; let us commence the search at once.” - 

The doors were quickly secured, and Blue-Jacket and,the 
Ferret began to ransack all the cupboards and chests with 
quickness and despatch. | (di 

For some time the search continued, but without any 
success, i vs 

The Ferret began to imagine that the old man and woman 
of the house had outwitted each other in hiding their re- 
spective shares of booty, 4 yer iM 

Blue-Jacket laughed, while the Fexret cursed, but nowhere 
could anything be found in any hole or corner. _ 

They were about to give up the search, when Blue-Jacket, 
in a fit of laughing, seized hold of one of the old woman’s 
bed-posts to save himself from falling, so much was he 
tickled at the Ferret’s boisterous annoyance, | 

While he did so the bed shook so violently that one of the 
posts gave way, and fell upon the floor. 

At the same instant a shower of ‘gold and silver coins fell 
upon the ground, : 

The huge post was square, and had been scooped out for a 
hiding-place for money and jewels. ” | 

Great quantities of each were thus unexpectedly dis- 
covered. ‘3 iO: 

These were quickly picked up, and transferred to the 
capacious pockets of the two searchers, who violently shook 
the three remaining bed-posts, 

These also soon gave way, and, like the other one, there 
was a large cavity in each, filled with money and things of 
value. 

These Blue-Jacket dnd his friend appropriated; and were 
well content with what they had so fortunately found, 

Blue-Jacket thought once or twice of what the old woman 
in her sleep had disclosed to him about the treasures hidden 
beneath the mile-stone not far from the door, my 

He was about to tell the Ferret all he had heard when the 
sounds of two horses galloping arrested his attention. 

They were approaching nearer and nearer. 

The riders were conversing loudly to each other, and in 
tones of anger, like men who had been sadly disappointed. 

“Tt is the officers,’ the Ferret said. ‘‘They are returning ; 
we must depart. We shall not be able to disappoint them so 
well and so easily a second time, Come, follow me.” 

Blue-Jacket followed the Ferret, who retreated into the 
garden, and hid themselves beneath soine bushes close to the 
front door, 

Ere many minutes the two officers rode up and dis- 
mounted. 

“T see the doors are just as we left them,” said one. 

; z, Yes, I don’t think any one has visited the spot since we 
e x, 

“TI dare say if we make a good search we shall discover 
strange things,” 

“No doubt,’ said the other. 

“‘Ts it safe to leave our horses outside ?” 

“Oh, certainly,” was the reply, “no one would dare to 
approach so near.”’ 

‘No, truly ; besides, we shall have a half dozen officers here 
in a few minutes, to help us search the place.” 

“Yes, I forgot that,” the other replied, ‘Hight of us are 
enough to beat off all the cut-throats who may come upon 
us ; we must wait here, you know, until the Ferret arrives, 
because he ordered us to attack the place.” 

So speaking, the two constables entered the house, and tied 
their horses to rings in the wall, 

The door had not closed upon the two officers more than 
a minute, when the Ferret and Blue-Jacket creeped from 
their hiding-place and each unfastened one of the nags., 

This they did so quietly as not to be heard by the men 
within doors, 

They next mounted. 

The noise of the horses champing and prancing aroused 
the officers, who rushed to the door, ‘ 
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They were a minute toolate, §  ..., oa oe 
Blue-Jacket and the Ferret plunged spurs into their horses 
and dashed from the spot... ... +. eee BE =". 
“ Duck your head |” said Blue-Jacket, “ duck your head 1” 
The Ferret didso,. . ._ : Rare 4 
'Twas very lucky that he followed such advice, for the two 
exasperated officers rushed after them on foot, cursing and 
Swearing loudly. ~~. Pe ae aN Te ie iW Te 
“Fire! fire!” said one of them. = 
- The two officers stopped and fired four shots. 
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More than one ‘of which flew very ' close to the heads of the 


Een SS BEOw Oe, MEALS BEAT S00 18. dlenigigg 
ide for your life |’? said the Ferret ; ‘follow me! 5 


So saying; the Ferret leaped a hedge,close by, followed by » 
Blue-Jacket, so as to shun the notice/of tha officers who were 


looked for upon the roads) <r) soe dnp ce vara nggh fie 
‘ Follow me,’ he said, with at laugh. ; ‘we will dash 


towards the river, which is not far distant, we. will there 


secure a boat, and in a shorter time than you expect. we will 


be in London.” Mes : re) 

_ “ And what then?” Blue-Jacket asked, esti 
“Why, then we will visit the Forge, and seek adventures 

among your enemies, the Forgers.”’ fT a 
“ Aoreed,” said. Blue-Jacket, with a é 

two horsemen were lost to view, and galloping across the 

country at a tremendous rate. EEN apy 


laugh, and soon the | 
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CHAPTER CII. SON ERE 


j Hit, df 
SIR HUMPHREY GREATHEAD AND THE SHERIFF'S 
DAUGHTER. pH 


It must be confessed that the position of Frank Maberly who 
had followed Ivan into the Forge was not by any means a 
pleasant'one, * ~ ) eit 20) ge Tae 

As will be recollected, the bold youth had been fired at 
once or twice by Ivan. himself, and had eseaped all harm, 
having hidden in a doorway... tg0y *0 eqtades 

It will be recollected also that several of the Forgers. rushed 
after him, and that one of them was so close to him in the 
dark doorway that his foot had actually touched Frank 
Maberly, although Ivan’s follower did not know it. 

‘Such a position, it must be confessed, was a very perilous 
one, particularly as Frank Maberly was but a metre youth—a 
thin stripling—and the unknown watcher a powerful man. ~ 

The Forger stood at his post for some time; and a drizzling 
rain began to fall. 


= 
- 


‘He lit his pipe and retreated still closer within the old and _ 


spacious portico of the house. ‘3 onthe 
In a short time he heard footsteps,approaching the spot. 


“Tf this be the young intruder,” the Forger said, witha 


aoaee oath, ‘I will drive a bullet through his brain and finish 
1m,’ 

“Who comes there?” he asked, in gruff tones, 

“A friend,” was the equally gruff response. , 

The stranger was alsoa Forger. -  . . 

“ Have you seen aught of that young and daring intruder ?” 
the first one asked. 

“Yes ; I think I have.” | 

“ Ah! which way did he go? Is he secured?” 

“ Not that I know,” was the answer. “ When I heard the 
word of alarm I rushed in the direction taken by him, but 
did not overtake any one,” 

“Then he has escaped ?” ‘ cin sass 

No, that cannot be, for all the landings are watched ; not 
a mouse could escape from the Forge to-night without being 
captured,” rap a 

‘ Then he is yet hidden somewhere ?” 

“ Not a doubt of it.” f 


“Tis useless for me, then, to stand watching here ; let us” 


go into the next alehouse,” _ 


“Right! the young eaves-dropper would surely not eX] ose 
himself round this quarter, and I think a long arausht of 


| spiced ale, and a smoke is far. better than to stand loitering 


about here this drizzly night,” 


. 
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__ 50 saying, the two Forgers went from the 
their footsteps towards a wine shop. | 
_Frank Maberly, as might be expected, was intensely excited 
while crouching in his dan; erous hiding-place ; but when the 
eae left the spot h> her /-1 asigh and felt much re- 

He did not know how t¢ + -océed, but still determined, if 
eee to secur. <*.'! %.. 2 Tyan single-handed, if even he 
ell in the eee e. +4 

‘While revolving many plans in his mind : I 
posed and epi a yp und, Frank was again 

He heard footsteps approaching along the passage way, and 
before he could fly from the spot the aeoe orehedt f 

Frank crouched'into a corner, 

, Two men came forth, — ty Se 
_ Both ‘were dark, revengeful, and remorseless - looking 
scoundrels, BES 

4 ‘ Are all things prepared ?” one asked, 

Yes.” . SS 

fi Why did you not leave the room before?” | 

“Why, did you not hear two of them conversing beneath the 
window ?” watts wis 

me Well, what of that, they would never suspect anything.” 
~*You don’t know that; suppose you had opened the door a 

oment too soon.” ; 

-“ Suppose I had, what then?” oz 
_ “They might haye entered, and if we had been discovered 
we would have been lost,” : | 
_ “Well, never mind talking of that. Is the girlready ?” 

» 5S‘ She is,!” “3 nity 
_ “And in a deep sleep ?” 

De ves.,” ia, | 
“What time is Sir Humphrey expected here ?” 

Within an hour,” 

“How much does he promise for the job?” 

“Four hundred pounds, so he says,” 

“Well, and little enough, I think, considering what trouble 
we haye about her. _ Who is she?” : 

“The sheriff's daughter, and as pretty a girl as ever you 
} clapped eyes upon,” re 
_ “How did you manage to secure her ?” 

‘She was walking in the Temple Gardens towardsme, I 
waited in ambush, according to Sir Humphrey’s directions, 
and seized her unexpectedly,” 

‘Did she resist ?” on | 
_ “What could a girl like she do against me ?” he said, langh- 
1e: _‘*T gagged her, put her into my boat, and pulled away 
to the Forge as fast as I could.” . : 

’ “Sir Humphrey has long had his eyes upon that girl.” 
“T know he has, and so has samebody else that you know.” 
*Indeed,”’ 
“Why, of course.” 

“Who is it? , Would he give as much for her?” 

_ “No, not he. Ivan expects that we must go and. do any- 


place, and bent 


; 
: 
. 
‘ 
| 
4 










Nevertheless, endeavouring to master his emotion, he fired 
@ second time, and the ball, whistling past the fisherman, 
buried itself in the trunk of a poplar. _. 

With the energy of despair he then siezed the barrel of the 
gun in both hands, but Gabriel. advanced, terribly prepared 
for the conflict, with his hatchet ; and, with the first stroke, 
he cut the butt-end from the gun. 

He hesitated, however, to slay a defenceless man ; but at 
that juncture two armed attendants of the prince appeared at 

e end of the road. . : ; 

Gabriel bad not seen their, approach; but when the two 
traitors had almost reached him, Solomon uttered a cry of 
‘alarm, and hastened to the aid of his son. , 

“Here, Numa! Help, Bonaroux!” shouted the prince. 
“Death to the brigands! They wish to assassinate me |!” 
j 
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thing he commands for nothing; but Jam not going to do 
50,” 

‘‘But what if he knew it?” 

‘Knew it ?”’ said the other, alarmed ; “but how should he 
know it? Surely you would not——” 

“Mel! Lor’ ! you needn’t look so frightened, Z am not 
going to say a word, only if he did hear of it, you know, 

e——’ 

“Yes, I know what he would do, he would demand 
£1,000 from Sir Humphrey for his pleasure, and then get the 
reward—another £1,000—which the sheriff, I hear, has al- 
ready offered for her recovery.” 


“Yes; and out of the wholesum he would not give us a 
shilling,” 

‘Just so. Iam not going to work for such a master any 
more than I can help, I can tell you.” | 
~ © No, nor I,” was the answer. ‘“ Shall we go?” 

“Yeés; I think itis time. I promised to call on Sir Hum- 
phrey at a certain hour, to inform him that all was ready ; he 
is in waiting for me at an appointed rendezvous in the 
‘ Forge,’ where we shall see him, if we do not miss him on 
the way.” 

* And in that case——” 

“Oh! we are sure of our money, you needn’t fear on that 
point, for that has been paid over to a friend of ours for two 
days or more, 

Then if we miss him——” 

“Tf we do, it won’t be of much consequence. He is all im- 
patient to gratify his passion, The maiden looks as lovely as 
an angel, and is unconscious from drugs, I dare say, if we 
are behind our time, Sir Humphrey will call, and let himself 
into the house by the garden gate with a key I gave him. 


‘Thus speaking, the two villains left the spot, and Frank 
Maberly was astounded at what he heard, 

The door was ajar. 

He immediately entered the passage, and: closed the door 
behind him. ' 

He was fastening the drag chain to make ib more secure, 
and had placed one foot on the stairs to ascend up to the first 
floor, where Minnie the sheriff’s daughter was lying in a state 
of stupor, when the garden gate was opened, 

He listened. ’ - 

In a moment the back room door was opened, and he heard 
the footsteps of a man ascending the stairs, and could distin- 
guish the clink of his spurs and sword ! 

Frank opened the door of the first floor, and glided beneath 
a gorgeous bed, on which the helpless maiden lay just at the 
moment when Sir Humphrey entered the apartment, and 
stood at the chamber-door, gazing with admiration at Minnie, 
the sleeping beauty. 

“‘ She is mine !” he said, in tones of guilty rapture, 
then locked the door. 


(Zo be continued.) 


and 





0°. 9 ‘THE PRINCE AND THE FISHERMAN. 
‘ ret - (Continued from page 208.) 


—jbeor 


«“ You lie; Prince of Brancaleone !”’ retorted Gabriel, and, 
with one blow of his hatchet, he clove his adversary’s skull. 
The two bravoes, seeing their employer fall, took to speedy 
flight, and Solomon and his son went up to the chamber of 
isida. 
rhe young girl was just waking from her deep sleep ; her 
brow was covered with perspiration, and she slowly opened 
ae Why do you look upon me thus, father ?” said she, wildly, 
and passing her hand across her forehead, Bil fess 
“You have escaped a great danger, my poor Nisida, he 
replied. ‘Rise, and let us return thanks to the Madonna.” 
Accordingly, the fisherman and his children, prostrating 
themselves before the holy image of the Virgin, began to 


recite the litany. 
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But at that instant the sound of arms wag heard vthonk, 
the house was surrounded by soldiers, and presently a number 
entered the house. | 

A lieutenant of gend’armerie, followed by others, ascended 
the stairs, and, seizing Gabriel, said in a loud voice, | 

“Tn the name of the law, I arrest you for the murder you 
have committed on the person of his most illustrious excel- 
lency, the Prince of Brancaleone.”’ 

Nisida, struck by these words, remained pale and motion- 
less as a marble statue kneeling upon a tomb; but Gabriel, 
incensed by a proceeding which he considered to be unjust, 
prepared to make a desperate resistance, when.he was de- 
terred by a gesture from his father. 

*‘ Signor tenente,”’ said the old man, addressing himself to 
the officer, “my son has killed the prince in lawful defence. 
He last night scale@ our walls, armed, the proofs of which are 
before your eyes; there is the ladder placed against the 
window, and here,” added he, picking up the two pieces of 
the broken weapon,.“is a dagger, bearing the arms of Branca- 
leone: » However, we Co not refuse to follow you.” 

The last words of the fisherman were drowned in cries of 
“ Down with the sbirri! down with. the gend’armes !” which 
were repeated on all sides. 


The whole island was in arms, and the fishermen would ~ 


have suffered themselves to be hacked to pieces rather than 
permit a single hair of either Solomon or his son to be in- 
jured. 

But the old man appeared on the threshold of his door, and, 
stretching forth his arms with a calm and grave gesture, 
which instantly subdued the fury of the people, he said, 

‘Thanks, my children ; but the law must be respected. I 
will myself defend my son’s innocence before the judges.” 

s * * * + 


Three months have scarcely passed from the day on which 
we first saw the old fisherman seated before the door of his 
house, himselt happy in the happiness which he created 
around him, throned like a king upon his bench of stone, and 
blessing his children, the fairest in the island. 

Now all is changed in the existence of this man, so recently 
happy. 

The smiling cottage, which hung over the bay like a swan 
on the banks of a transparent river, is sad and desolate; the 
little court with its hawthorn hedge, bordered with flowers, 
where joyous groups congregated at the close of day, is silent 
and deserted. 


No human sdund distarbs this mournful solitude; but, - 


towards evening, the waves of the sea, as if affected by mis- 
fortunes so great, flow there with plaintive murmurings. 

Gabriel is condemned. 

The news of the death of the noble Prince of Brancaleone, 
so young, so handsome, and so, universally adored, not only 
agitated the Neapolitan aristocracy, but enraged all classes. 

He was mourned by everybody, and a general cry of ven- 
geance was raised against the murderer, and the justice 
claimed was awarded with frightful promptitude. 

Nevertheless, the magistrates, called by their office to try 
this deplorable affair, gave proofs of irreproachable integrity. 

No consideration foreign to their duty, no regard due toa 
family so noble and so powerful, could stifle the conviction of 
their consciences. 

History has preseryed the memory of this celebrated trial, 
and she has no reproach for those men that might not at the 
same time be urged against the imperfection of human laws. 

Appearance, that fatal lie, with which the genius of evil so 
often invests truth, overwhelmed the poor fisherman with the 
most evident proofs. 

It was shown by the infamous perjuries of Trespolo, Numa, 
and Bonaroux, that the prince had repaired to the island 
merely to rid himself of the importunities of a young lady, 
that he had frequently visited that place in disguise to enjoy 
his favourite diversion of fishing, that they (the said wit- 
nesses) had seen Gabriel fire twice at the prince before they 
could reach him, and that the murderer, having missed his 
Tes eventually accomplished his purpose with his 
hatchet. 


The purse of Brancaleone was algo found where he had. 


thrown 1t—in the chamber of Nisida; and the dagger, it was. 
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alleged, had been taken from the dead body and broken; to. 


' give colour to the plea that had been made, while the ladder, . 


as it was proved to be the property of the fisherman, corrobo- 
rated the inference that Gabricl himself had placed it there, . 
It was in vain that Bastiano stated the fact that his friend 
had not left him until the commencement of the storm. It 
was shown that he was landing at Torre at the hour he named 
as that in which he was in the vicinity of Nisida ; and besides, 
he was stated to be an interesting party, as the known friend— 
of Gabriel, and the suitor for the hand of his sister; in 


addition to which, the prince’s passion for a fisherman’s ~ 


daughter, and the extreme means to which he had restored. 


‘for the purpose of weakening her virtue, were generally pro-— 


nounced unworthy of the slightest credit ; - the ladies were 
unanimous in declaring the absurdity of the assertion. 


After hearing the eloquently impassioned defence of the old | 


man, however, the court way much affected, and three of the 
judges voted for the prisoner’s acquittal ; but the majority 
were against it, and Gabriel was condenined. 

The melancholy news spread rapidly through the little 


_ island, and caused the deepest grief. 


Solomon “received the dagger-like stroke without a sigh 
escaping from his breast, without a tear falling from his eyes. 
His wound did not bleed. 

After his son’s arrest, he sold everything he possessed, even 
from the little silver cross, which was the legacy of his dyiag 
wife, to the pearl necklace which had so often flattered his 


paternal pride when he saw.the whiteness of the jewel lost 


upon the pure neck of his darling child. 

He placed the pieces of gold, produced by this disposal of 
property, in his woollen cap, and set forth for the capital, 
subsisting only upon such morsels of bread as were thrown 


to him by pitying passers-by, and sleeping upon the steps of 


churches or the threshold of the court where his dear son 
was to be tried, and for whose defence he had made these 
sacrifices and suffered these privations. 

But, when all delays were finished, when all his hopes had 
been successfully destroyed, it was observed that a strange 
smile was generally upon his countenance, as if beset by some 
fixed idea, and it became a matter of conversation in the city 
that the poor old man had lost his reason. 

Gabriel, who had been removed for execution 1 to the island, 
arose upon his last:morning with serenity and calmness. — 

He had slept well, and awoke full of strange happiness. 

A bright sunbeam falling through his grated window, 
trembled on the straw on which he lay, and poured golden 
light on the dark walls of his dungeon, and an autumn breeze 
played refreshingly around his brows. 

( Zo be concluded in our next.) 
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A MURDER CONTEMPLATED, 


CHAPTER CIII. 


DARBY RELATES TO HARRY PERCY HOW HE DISCOVERED A 
PLOT FOR THE ABDUCTION OF LIZZIE ASHTON 


Wuen Harry Percy and Lizzie Ashton managed to leave the 
Bee cade at ihofeardens and return home they found Darby 


l iti em at an appointed and secluded spot of the 
anaes Ee could reach the mansion 


ark, from which the young lovers 
sithout being observed, or even suspected by the household 
by Lady Laura. PAG 
ort Darby,” Hee said, in a whisper, “come to my cha a ON 
immediately after you have stabled the horses. Eb : 
True to his word, and judging from his young may ae 
No. 28 [eo 
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looks that something more than ordinary had happened, Darby 
- doffed his stable dress, donned his best attire, and soon 
appeared before his young master. 
Harry was pensive and sad, 
For some time he did not speak to his confidential servant 
man, but at last he said, 
“Darby, may I trust you with a secret, a great secret ?”’ 
Darby bowed deeply. 
ake a seat, Darby, and listen to me,” 
BoP! isyina pause, he said, 
32-3 Jam \surrounded by enemies and spies, and I wish you to 
ys ifling me of them.” 
S2N¥ih/all my heart, sir,” said Darby, Tell me who or 
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what they are, and I doubt not they will trouble you less 
than now if there is any cunning wit in me, or a good pair 
of hands to beat them well.” 

“Well, then, the truth is, Darby, I am deeply in love ; you 
guess as much ; I judge so from your confused looks,” 

‘T do know so, master ; and with Miss Ashton ?” 

cc Yes.”’ 

“T knew it from the moment when you rescued her from 
drowning. No one who saw your looks or heard your words 
on that occasion could doubt it ; my heart told me so, sir, and 
my heart approved it, for a sweeter girl, a more angel-like 
being, does not, could not exist,” ) 


“Well, Darby, as you have discovered this much, and cor- 
rectly, let me tell you that Morton has become mine enemy, 
and even now is planning the girl’s destruction. I wish you 
to watch him, and inform me of all he does or says,” 

**T have done so already,” said Darby, proudly. 

“You have done so already, say you?” 

“Yes ; from the moment I saw him watching you in the 
shrubberies, I suspected him, and my thoughts are correct,” 

“What have you discovered, then ?” 

“ More than you have any idea of.” 

* You look curious ; what mean you, Darby?” 

“YT mean this. A week ago I discovered a big, black-look- 
ing ruffian lying in the high grass in waiting for some object 
or purpose.” 

‘“ What purpose ?” 

“To steal away Miss Ashton,” 

“Can it be possible ?” 

“Tt is strictly correct, and this was fruly and really meant, 
I ascertained an hour afterwards in @ secret conversation 
which I overheard between Morton and the villain beneath 
the group of chestnut trees at the east gate of the park.” 

“You are sure of this?” 

“Tam, and if Morton cannot sueceed in abducting her, I 
have no doubt he would not scruple to murder her, or, at all 
events, to get her murdered.”’ 

“Oh! it is too horrible to believe!” groaned Harry. “I 
cannot, I will not believe it. My father would not be a party 
to such a plan,” 

“Perhaps not,” said Darby, colouring ; “but I have posi- 
tive proof that he would not object to her abduction,” 

** Positive proof ?” 

“Yes: and to convince you, hearken to me,” 

*T will,” 

“T followed this ruffian to his den,” 

“ Where did he go to then?” 

“To the ‘Forge!’ Nay, start not, Master Harry, this 
Morton knows more of, and has had in his time more deal- 
ings with, Ivan’s villains than I could ever have suspected of 
one in his high position in the world,” 

Harry turned pale. 

“T listen,” he muttered. 

“T followed the villain to the ‘ Forge,’ for I saw Morton 
give him a letter, and whisper something in his ear I wished 
much to know.” 

“ What you, single and unaided, dare go into the ‘Forge’ 
at daylight ?” 

* Yes, and more than that, Listen ; this rascal was so well 
supplied with money that he stopped at a small cottage beside 
the river, and began to drink freely, and lay stretched upon 
the green sward drinking bottle after bottle of wine, and 
singing loudly.” 

“ Seating myself upon a tub near by, I also began to drink 
moderately, but kept my eye upon the movements of two 
gentlemanly persons who were prowling about. 

“ As these two gentlemen, from some unknown cause, took 
a great dislike to me, and passed unpleasant remarks about 
my size and strength compared with that of the man lying on 
the grass, I suspected something wrong was in the wind, and 
watched them more closely than before. 


‘This greatly annoyed them, for they evidently had some 
private business with the ruffian which they did not wish to 
disclose in my hearing, 

‘At last one of them approached the big, burly ruffian, and 
said in a Whisper, which I heard, 
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*¢- You come from Percy Park, and have a note for me from 
Morton? He promised me to send one by you.’ 

“¢ Oh, are you the party?’ the ruffian said. ‘Now I comes 
to look at you I see it’s all right. Yes, I have got a letter, 
But what does that young groomy-looking youth do here?’ 

“<He is watching us,’ they answered. ‘He’s up to no 

ood,’ 

: ““¢ Watching?’ said the ruffian, ‘Z’77 soon wean him of 
that weakness. Besides, he’s a stranger tothe Forge. Il 
settle him in the twinkling of an eye. You see how soon [ll 
knock him off his perch.’ 

“ He came up to me, and would have knocked me down 
without a word of quarrel or provocation.” 

“But you did not let him ?” said Harry, eagerly. 

“No, I did not; I rose from my tub on the instant, pulled 
off my coat in a second, lowered my braces, and slipped into 
him right and left. 

“T handled my big gentleman so nicely,’ said Darby, 
“that in less than five minutes I had beaten him almost to a 
standstill, greatly to his own surprise, and that of his two 
friends. 

“ ‘Now,’ said I, throwing him on the grass with great 
violence, and seizing him by the throat and squeezing him 
until he opened his mouth wide, and gasped like a stranded 
shark, ‘now,’ said I, ‘give up that letter to me, or I will 
strangle you.’ 

“The big ruffian was taken greatly by surprise, but, fearful 
that his friends might interfere, I searched him, and took the 


' note from his breast before either of his friends knew or could 


imagine what I was about,” 

“ What then?” 

“Seeing my way clear I rose to depart. The ruffian’s 
two friends would have prevented me, but, being un- 
armed, neither of them was very formidable, so, as I 
rushed by them, I gave each a dig under the jaw, right and 
left, with all my strength, and left them bawling and sprawl- 
ing beside their friend on the grass, with blackened eyes and 
bloody noses. I was chased by some of the Forgers who 
heard their shouts, but I managed to escape, and here I am.” 

‘“ When did this occur ?” 

“This very morning; here is the letter, sir,” said Darby, 
with pride, handing one to Harry; “read it, it will surprise 
you,” 





CHAPTER CIV. 


WILL WINTER DETERMINES UPON GOING TO THE FORGE 
TO CAPTURE IVAN, 


But if young Frank was in the midst of adventures at the 
“Forge” what must be said of Will Winter? 

He and the Apprentices truly had a profound disgust for 
Ivan and his atrocious band, but none of them entertained | 
such violent hatred towards them as the Grand Master of the 
London Apprentices, 

That this passion for revenge was in some way excusable 
on the part of Will Winter can readily be seen by all who 
has read the thrilling narrative of his doings with the 
Forger. 

It will not be soon forgotten how the cruel murder of his 
master, old Michael the Clothworker, had caused his arrest 
and seclusion in a dungeon. 

It will be remembered, likewise, that Ivan:and Andy had 
sworn his life away before a packed jury, and that all evidence 
in his favour given by the clothworker’s daughter had been 
despised and rejected by Lord Jefferies upon the bench, 

His cruel execution and rescue ; the second execution and 
hanging in chains will not be soon forgotten, nor his rescue 
from certain death by Harry Percy and Darby. | 

All these thoughts and recollections were rankling in his 
breast, and although he did not wish to throw his life away 
foolishly he had sworn in his heart of hearts that he would 
never rest content until he had had signal vengeance on all 
who were concerned in the plot against him, 

When, therefore, it was reported that Ivan had once more 
escaped from justice by breaking his way out of prison the 
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Council of Apprentices resolved to go singly on their errand 
of vengeance, and each vowed not to return until he had 
satisfied it, 

Will Winter had chosen a 
river to watch, 

He thought that Ivan would not be bold enough to escape 
across the Thames from any much-frequented landing, 

But in this, as we have seen, he was much mistaken, for 

van had been in no very great hurry as to what spot he 
should or should not select for making his escape, 

_ Of all those who had sought the river, not one of the 
Council of Apprentices had seen and watched Ivan except 
young Frank, 

And he, as we have seen, was obliged to hide himself out 
of the reach of the great and ill-proportioned dangers which 
at the moment surrounded him. 

_ Will Winter remained for more than an hour by the river 
side without any result. 

“Tf I have missed him,” he thought, “there is but one re- 
source left tome. I will go and beard the lion in his den.” 
A pecolved on doing something he espied a boat passing near 

o him, 

By the chorus of voices in it, he imagined, and correctly, 
that it was manned by a jolly crew of Apprentice Watermen, 
who might be returning from a frolic up the river. 

Ife hailed it, | 

The boat stopped, but did not pull in towards the’shore, 

Will hailed it a second time, 

“Who are you?” 

“What do you want?” 

**Go to bed, tipsy idler, whoever you are,” 

“ We are not going to ply a boat for you at such an hour,” 

These and similar were the remarks which greeted young 
Winter’s hailing, 

He could not but smile at the carelessness and happy-go- 
lucky style of language and manner of the young watermen 
in the boat, and so laughed right out, 

“Tf I thought you were making game of us, and hailed our 
boat for nothing, master,” said one of them grufily,.‘‘ I’d get out 
and give you a deuced good thrashing for your pains,” 

* Aye, aye, and serve him right too,” said another, 

_ At any other time Will Winter might have taken it into 
his head to have a little fun with the young boatmen ere dis- 
closing himself, 

On the present occasion, however, he was bent on business, 
and that business meant mischief to some of the Forgers. 

He, therefore, drew his whistle, and signalled the boat in 
a manner that they quickly understood, for the head of the 
boat was immediately pointed in towards the shore where 
Winter stood. 

Ina moment they had recognised who had hailed them, and 
several were loud in their apologies for the rough language 
they had used, ‘ ; 

“Where do you come from, lads, at this late hour?” Will 
asked, . 

“ Well, captain,” one remarked, “ our boat’s crew has been 
haying a race with some Apprentices’ boats below the old 
bridge, and ? ; ; 

“ And we won,” said several in a breath, and with evident 

ride. 
R “ And,” said the first, “‘ all of us paddled over to the ‘ Mul- 
berry Tree’ gardens, and have been enjoying ourselves ever 
since.” ae, 

“ Werry sorry, captain, we spoke so gruff.like, but we thought 
it were some lubberly landsman as wanted to make fun of 
us,”’ ” 

“Some Forger, perhaps,” said Will, laughing. 

“No fear of that, captain; none of Ivan’s cursed crew dare 

e nigh us to-night,” : . 
NG fi think re - we are all ready for a fight to-night, if 
ever lads were,” said another. 

“And nothing would please you better than to try your 
mettle, man for man, with the Forgers,” said Will. 

« Just so, captain, if there weren’t too many on ’em, you 


quiet and retired spot on the 





v,”” 
Fe ell, that’s just what I thought, and so I hailed you.” 
‘Why, what’s up, captain?” several asked, 
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“Oh, nothing particular,” 

“Where are you bound for this time o’ night, captain ?” 

“Time o’ the morning, I think,” another said. 

“Well, my lads, you know who and what I am ?” 

** Aye, true, captain.” o 

‘f And you also know that I wouldn’t be out of bed with- 
out I had something particular to do in regard to the London 
Apprentices ?” 

“Yes, yes, captain, just so.” 3 

“Well, then, my lads, if you must know where I’m going, 
Pll tell you.” oe 

“Where, captain ?” 

To the Forge ?” 

‘To the Forge, say you?” 

“Yes,” 

* But not alone?” 

‘Yes, alone, At least, Iintend to go alone, without you 
volunteer to go with me,” 

“Of course we will,” said several. 

“ Aye, to the devil, if the captain likes,” said another, 

“But what are you going there for, captain?” asked one, 

“To make a capture.” 

To capture whom ?” 

‘‘ Why, no less a person than Ivan, if possible,” was Will’s 
calm reply. 

The young boatmen seemed surprised and puzzled, but 
they did not give any expression to the fear which each 
entertained as to the probable failure of the expedition, 

“T see from your countenances that you do not approve of 
this venture.” 

“Why, to tell you the truth, captain, I don’t,’ said the 
tallest of the young boatmen. “ You see, sir, although I’m not 
any captain among the London Apprentices, I can yet do a 
good deal of fighting with any one about my own size, and 
would take a deal of beating before I cry out mercy, even from 
a man three or four stone heavier than I am. But, then, 
when you talk of tackling Ivan, single-handed, captain, why 
——”’’ said he, puzzled, and scratching his head in doubt. 

“You think [ am rash?” . 

*‘ Perhaps so, captain ; but no offence is meant, mind ye.” 

*“T know, my lads, what you mean, and what you think, 
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_ and thank you for your kind opinion ; but I tell you again, if 


possible, Ivan must be captured, and if you like to accom- 
pany me, you will find we can do more than you at present 
imagine.” 

Hereupon Will Winter related to them all the particulars 
of Iyan’s escape, and also told them of a rumour that was 
spread abroad that night that a most influential citizen’s 
daughter had been abducted by some villains of the Forge, 
who were heard to boast that they had done so at Sir Hum- 
pbhrey Greathead’s instigation. 

The young boatmen, when they heard this, were unani- 
mously in favour of going with Will Winter, and doing what 
they could to wreak vengeance on Ivan and his gang, and also, 
if possible, to rescue the worthy citizen’s daughter from those 
villains. 

* Are you armed ?” Will asked, 

‘No, captain, but we know where to get arms,” 

* Where ?”” 

“Up at our boat-shed, yonder. We always keep a few 
pistols and swords concealed there, in case of any need for 
them.” 

“ Well, that’s all right,” 

* Won’t you jump in, and go with us, captain ?” 

“ No, my lads, I will stay here until you return ; but mind 
you see well to your pistols and cutlasses, We may want to 
use them,” 

‘““ Aye, aye, sir,” 

“ We won’t be more than a quarter of an hour gone,” 

‘““The boat-house ain’t far, captain; we shan’t be long 
away.” 

So saying, the boat pulled away up towards the Appren- 
tices’ landing place, and it was soon lost to view on the black 
starless waves, 

Will Winter retired from the edge of the water into a dark 
and secluded corner, formed by several stacks of deal board- 
ing that stood on the bank, 
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His place of concealment was not exposed to view, but he 
could see any one that approached the water’s edge or boat- 
landing. 

He was intently watching the flickering of the many distant 
lights far away among the lanes, alley-ways, and rookeries 
that abounded in the “ Forge,” and was imagining in which 
of them he might happily fall against Ivan himself. 

While he thought thus, and was about to light his pipe with 
flint and steel, his quick ear caught the sounds .of voices ap- 
proaching the boat-landing, 

He listened. 

’*Twas well that he had not attracted the attention of those 
approaching by striking a single spark with flint and steel ! 

He placed the pipe in his pocket again, and fastened his 
pistol belt tightly around him, and then felt for his sword to 
see that it was safe and easy in its scabbard ! 

He had done this, and shading his face, he peeped from 
behind the timber stacks, and perceived two men approaching 
the boat landing. 

Will could not detect their features on account of their 
broad-brimmed slouching hats. 

They were whispering together, and occasionally swore at 

e weight of what they were carrying towards the river. 

It was a sack! 

The contents were tied up like a mummy ! 

“What can it be?” Will thought, and watched the two 

fflanly-looking fellows intently. 





CHAPTER CV. 


HOW THE FORGERS HID THEIR BOOTY AT THE BOTTOM OF 
. THE THAMES. 


“T DON’T see any chance of crossing the river just yet,” said 
one. 

“Oh, he’s sure to come; he’s been well paid, Z know, and I 
don’t think he dare disappoint.” 

‘But what if we are disturbed in our work.” 


“No fear of that; andif we are we must fight, that’s all,’ | 


the other replied. 

‘‘ What’s in the sack, I wonder ?” 

“Nay, I can’t tell ; but, whatever it is, it’s d——d heavy,” 
was the reply. 

“Where must we bury it?” 

‘“‘Oh, I know the place ; he told me all about it.” ” 

‘Who is he?” thought Master Will, as he stood close up in 
his place of concealment ; “there seems to be some mystery. 
I wonder if they are ‘body-snatchers,’ or what? I think it 
would repay to watch these fellows.” 

As he spoke thus to himself one of the black-looking vil- 
lains gave a loud and shrill whistle, 

In a few moments this was repeated. 

But no answer was returned, 

*T don’t think he’ll come,” said one. : 

“ He daren’t disobey,” was the reply; “Ivan would cut his 
head off should he disobey the strict orders we have received.” 

‘‘Oh, here he comes,” said the other, “he heard us that 
time, Don’t you see his boat-lamp yonder dancing on the 
water ?” 

“ Yes, and a long time he’s been about it. 
he, with a prolonged shout. 

The distant boatman, whoever he was, heard this signal, 
and turned the head of his craft towards the timber where 
Will Winter had hidden himself. 

‘‘ Hillo-o-o !” shouted the boatman, 

‘‘ Boat, ahoy !’”’ was the response. 

Quickly the craft drew near, when the boatman shouted, 

“Ts that you?” 

“ Ye-e-s !” 

“T didn’t think you’d come so early.” 

‘Did you think we’d come in broad day-light, then, thick- 
head? Come, pull up to the landing, and be quick about it,” 

‘* You’re in a devil of a hurry.” 

“Yes, and so we ought to be. Suppose we were collared, 
eh, what then? I suppose you have been boozing in some 
wine-shop, and never thought of what you had to do?” 


Hillo-o-o !” said 
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“Yes, I did, but I didn’t think you’d be so quick about it,” 

“ Ah, I suppose not; but then you know we ain’t so sleepy 
ag you.” 

A peakcine thus the boat drew up close to the landing, and 
the two ruffians lifted their heavy burden into the boat and 
sat down. 

‘‘ Where have I to row you 2?” 

“Qh, never you mind ; you pull away until you’re told to 
stop, that’s all.” 

‘‘ Shall I puff my lamp out ?” es y 

“ Puff your lamp out? No, how are we going to light our 
pipes, eh, thick-head ?” 

“JT didn’t think o’ that.” 

“No, I suppose not, but Zdid. Didn’t you, mate?” 

SEV ess 

“T thought we might as well puff out the light,” said the 
boatman, “in case it might attract attention.” : 

“Oh, never fear ; there’s no occasion for that. Nobody will 
watch us, and if they did they wouldn’t be any the wiser.” 

* Pull away !” 

“ Down stream ?” 

“Aye, down the stream, and near the Forger’s rendez- 
yous,” 

The boatman did as he was bidden, and in a few moments 
the little craft, with its mysterious burden, was in the middle 
of the dark river. . 

The lamp in the bows seemed to dance upon the Heaving 
bosom of the inky Thames, and the voices of the three men 
were lost in the sighing of the night winds, 

‘‘T wonder what this means?” mused Will, as he walked to 
and fro, impatient at the long delay of the Apprentices’ 
boat. 

Ere long it came. 

Every one on board was fully armed; and each of the 
brave youths had supplied himself with a small bottle of 
brandy. . 

‘‘ You have been a long time,” Will said. 

“Yes, captain,” was the reply ; “we shouldn’t have been so 
long only we’ve heard strange news and stopped to hear it,” 

“Strange news? What was it ?” 

“Why, captain, we’ve heard to-night that Nat Fathom and 
his men have had a terrible fight with some of Ivan’s band 
who were rioting in the Hast Cheape.” 

“Ah, and which proved the victors ?”’ 

» “They do say that Nat Fathom’s men beat the others very 
handsomely.” 

“ How did it happen?” 

“ One of the Apprentices says that Ivan’s ruffians had been 
robbing a bank and secured much plunder.” 

“ Ah! and did they make away with it?” 

“So it is said.” 

‘“But what had Nat Fathom to do with it?” 

‘Why, Ivan’s friends called at a public-house and began to 
boast of their doings, and bragged of how much money they 
secured at the bank, together with nearly all the gold and silver 
plate out of a gentleman’s house near to the bank, when Nat 
Fathom’s men called them all cut-throats, rogues, and vaga- 
bonds, and so the quarrel commenced,” 

“ Did blood flow ?” 

“ Yes, freely, on both sides, so we hear.” 

‘“‘ But some of the stolen property was taken from them ?” 

‘“No, I believe not.” 

“Then, perhaps, I can enlighten you as to what has become 
of it,” said Will, with a smile, 

“ You, captain ?” 

“Yes, I.” 

3 U. Why, the fight took place some hours ago and far from 
ere,’ 

‘‘T dare say it did,” was Will’s reply, as hé seated himself 
in the boat. 

‘Then how do you know all about it, captain ?” 

“Do you see that light yonder bobbing up and down on the 
water ?” 

“ec Yes.” 

‘Well, do you also see that barge which is anchored near 
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Well, then, with muffled oars, pull straicht t d 
barge, and draw up the boat so as t satiny aa 
those in the boat shea the light is.” fasta co ane 

z Is it a boat, though 2” 
ae am sure of it, It left this landing but a few moments 

“ And are any of Ivan’s men in it?” 

i Only three.” pesiibe 

“All right, captain, three ain’t man AT: 
are, we are good for a dozen or more of the ee ents 

Speaking thus the six Apprentices who formed the boat’s 
sae now muffled their oars, and rapidly pulled towards the 
_ Ina few moments they pulled close to the barge, and being 
in eiceep See were not perceived, 

ey cou istinctly see all that passed i : 
boat, and heard their ie herds vet eee 

“ Have you got any string ?” asked one, 

“Yes ; how much?” 

“Oh, about a couple of fathoms.” 

“What do you want string for?” asked the boatman, 

“ What’s that to do with you, stupid? Don’t we want to 
know where the sack is when we toss it Overboard, thick- 
head ?” said the other, 

ae Well, I shouldn’t throw it overboard until I saw what 
was in it,” said the boatman. 

“Wouldn’t you? No, I suppose not ; but what do we want 
to be opening it for, eh? Weren’t we ordered to do as we are 
going to do with it? You don’t want to look at adead body, 
do you, eh?” said one of the ruffians, winking at the other, 

“No, if that’s all it is.” 

“Well, that ts all, I can assure you; it’s the body of one 
of our fellows who fell in the fight to-night.” 

“And what do you want a cork floating over it for?” said 
the incredulous boatman, 

As a mark of respect, stupid,” 

““A mark of respect?” 

“Yes ; don’t they always have a tombstone over any one 
they likes ?” 

“Well, yes,” 

“And that’s the very thing we are doing; we are going to 
float this large cork over it just for the same reason, and if 
we changes our mind to raise it up and bury it on land to- 
morrow or next day, why, then we shall know the identical 
spot where we dropped him.” 

This explanation did not at all satisfy the boatman, who 
still said, 

‘T’'d like to see what it was, and know all about it,” 

To which the other replied, 

“Well, as you seem so anxious, we’ll pitch you overboard 
after it, and then you can examine it as much as you like.” 

This proposition, however, was anything but pleasing to 
the boatman, who shook his head, and dissented from it with 
more than one vulgar oath. 

Lighting their pipes by the lamp, the two ruffians seemed 
very well pleased with their work, and said one to the other, 
with a very serio-comic expression of face, 

“He were a good sort, weren’t he?” 

“ Aye, you may say that,” was the doleful answer. ‘‘ There 
ain’t another such sack o’ goodness in the whole world as is 
in that sack at the bottom o’ the Thames, poor fellow.” 

““No, that there ain’t.” 


They both sighed, and smoked their pipes very sorrowfully © 


as their boat pulled away from the spot, and disappeared in 


the darkness. ; 
‘Suppose we fish it up?” said Will, to his comrades, in a 


whisper. ; 
“ Aoreed,’’ was the unanimous answer of the Apprentices. 
‘Pull the boat close ; let us begin, and lose no time,” 


CHAPTER CVI. 


WILL WINTER RECOVERS THE FORGERS’ TREASURE FROM 
THE BOTTOM OF THE THAMES, 


THE boat’s ercw of Apprentices felt only too happy at the i 
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idea of in any way frustrating the base designs of the 
ruffanly Forgers, 

They therefore pulled to the spot indicated by the floating 
cork, and in the darkness that reigned over the whole river 
they could not be perceived by any one on either shore. 

For some few moments they could not find the floating 
cork, but after a time they discovered it. 

The small cord was pulled up, and attached to it was a 
strong rope, 

This the Apprentices tugged at manfully, and although the 
weight was great they soon raised the immense sack to the 
surface, 

The labour was fatiguing, but Will Winter greatly en- 
couraged them, and although the boat was more than nearly 
capsized they at last dragged the sack on board, 

None of those present could conjecture what it contained. 

Some supposed it contained a dead body. 

Others suggested first one thing and then another; but so 
eager were all to know its contents that several suggested 
they should pull to their own side of the river and inspect it. 


To this proposition Will Winter dissented. 

“No, my lads,” said he ; ‘whatever the bag contains must 
for the present remain a mystery. Our business to-night is 
to go to the ‘ Forge’ and assist our friends of the Council, who, 
no doubt, are already there, It will be time to examine this 
sack and its contents when we return.” ~ 


“ But suppose it contains the body of some one ?” 

“I cannot suppose anything of the sort,” said Will, “for 
look her !” 

As he spoke he pointed to several pieces of gold and silver 
plate which had bulged out of a small hole, 

“Tt is gold and silver !” said several. | 

“Yes, so it seems ; the proceeds of the great robberies at 
the bank and elsewhere,” said Will. 

“ What must we do with it?” one asked, 

“Why, pull round this old barge out of sight and hearing, 
and then place it on its deck; let it remain there until we 
return from our expedition to the ‘ Forge,’ and then we can 
remove it to safer quarters,” 

“But is the barge safe ?” 

“Safe? Safe asthe bank,” said several. “ This old barge 
has been anchored here for many a long year, so I’ve heard, 
for no one ever visits it, for they do say it’s haunted.” 


Upon further consultation it was resolved to thrust the sack 
on the deck of the barge, and as the night was intensely dark 
it was thought a safe place. 

Their boat was pulled round again, and with great labour 
on the part of several of the Apprentices the heavy sack was 
raised on the barge’s deck. 

While so engaged, however, one of the Apprentices with 
quicker ears than the rest, thought he heard the sounds of 
oars. 

He was right. é | 

There were sounds of splashing oars distinctly to be heard 
approaching, and the Apprentices from their place of conceal- 
ment could plainly hear several men conversing, 


“ Hu-s-sh !” said Will to his friends, “they are some of the 
Forgers. Let us listen to all they say.” 

“T think you have missed the spot,” said one, 

“T couldn’t miss it, I tell you,” was the answer, 
think I was drunk when I placed it there ?” 

‘‘ What did you sink it for at all, then ?” 

“Why, to make the boatmen believe it was a dead body, to 
be sure. We didn’t want him to know anything of what we 
had got, did we ?”’ 

“He'd agone and blabbed it among all the Forgers,” said 
another. 

“Besides, we wanted all we got for ourselves and particu- 
lar friends, without any of Andy’s crew knowing anything 
about it.” 

“Well where is the spot ?”’ 

“Somewhere about here.” 

“Can you find the floating cork?” 

* No ; but it can’t be far off.” 

““Why didn’t you bring a lamp with you?” 

A pretty idea you have got of doing things secretly, cer- 


“ Do you 
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tainly. “Ha! ha! a lantern would have been seen by those 
in the Forge, and the boatmen would soon spread abroad his 
suspicions about this job, and then all be over in no time.’’ 

“ Have you found the cork yet?” 

‘‘ No.” . 

‘‘ Nor the string ?” 

“No.” 

“Then I think you must have made a mistake as to the 
spot.” : 

Me I couldn’t, I tell you. I know I ‘sank it within two oars’ 
length of the bows of this old barge,” . 
‘“Oh! here’s the string,” said one, 
_ “Have you found the cork ?” 

73 Yes.”’ 

“Then let us have it, Pull away, we shall soon get the end 
of the thick rope,” 

The men in the boat (for there were four or five) were 
highly excited at the idea of having at last found the sunken 
treasure. : 

Their expectations, however, were dashed to the ground, 

The cork was found, itis true ; but the string was entangled 
with the anchor chains of the barge, and when it was all 
pulled on board there was no rope at the end of it, 

Curses, not loud but deep, followed this discovery, 

“The tide has washed the rope off,” said one, 

‘‘ Aye, that’s it.” 

“ Well, what had best be done?” 

‘“‘ Well, the rope must be somewhere hereabouts, and the 
best thing to be done is to fish for it with the boat-hook.” 

“No, there’s no time for all that, Here, wait a minute,” 
said he; ‘ I’ll dive for it.” 

“‘ Ah, that’s the best way.” 


In a few seconds one of the boatmen pulled off his clothes, 


and dived into the water. 

He was a long time before he reached the surface again, 
and when he did so, he reported, 

“No rope or sack hereabouts.”’ 

He dived again and again, but without success, and at last 
rose to the surface, and clambered into the boat, swearing 
that he’d dive no more for any one living. 

While they were cogitating among themselves as to what 
should be done, the head of a man appeared through one of 
the windows of the barge. 

He wore a red night-cap, and his rough, bushy head was 
by no means peaceful in its proportions, 

 Hulloa! what the devil’s up here,eh? What does that 
boat’s crew want here?” 

‘ Mind your own business |’ at last said one of the Forgers, 
after a long pause, for at first each one of them imagined that 
the stranger was no less than a ghost, - 

‘*Mind my own business, eh? Well, that’s cool, I must 
say. Well, what are you arter? Are you trying to blow up 
the old barge, eh? Scamper off, I tell ye, or you'll repent 
it.” 
* Take that,” said one of the Forgers, firing a pistol, but 
missing his aim, 

‘ “Oh, it’s like that, is it?’ said the solitary man of the old 
arge, 

* Yes, and like that, and that, and that,” said several, 
laughing, and discharging their pistols in turn, 

*Tt’s only some half-crazy boatman that has taken up his 
lodgings there for the night,” said one and another laughing, 

They were much mistaken, 

They commenced fishing for the hidden treasure once more, 
and were deeply engaged with their boat-hooks for that pur- 
pose when a long, black boat they did not perceive, and rowed 
by eight stalwart men, shot up towards the Forgers like an 
arrow, and almost cut their boat in twain, 

The shock was so sudden and unexpected that the Forger’s 
boat was almost capsized, and let water in at a fearful rate. 

It was Nat Fathom’s crew ! 

The Iorgers were thunderstruck at the unexpected shock ; 
but they defended themselves right manfully, and cut right 
and left with their swords in fine style. 

_ But they were no match for Fathom’s men, who fairly cap- 
sized the Forger’s boat, and left the unfortunate crew splash- 
ing and plunging about in all directions, 
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“That. settled ’em, I think,” said one, 15 

“Yes, they won’t come and trouble the old barge again, I 
think,” | 

“No, not they.” : ; r'’? 

“Tt was wellthey were perceived in time ; they might have 
found out too much about the old barge, more than Nat 
Fathom would care about them knowing,” 

While they pulled up and down to see that all was clear and 
safe again, some one espied the boat of the Apprentices lying 
close under the shadow of the barge. ; 

‘‘ Hillo |! here’s some more of the Forgers,” said one of Nat’s 
men ; “see their boat yonder under the lea?” 

“Yes; let’s at ’em,” said the whole boat’s crew. Py 

With a cheer they pulled quickly towards Will Winter’s 
boat, when the latter shouted out, loudly, , 

Hold ! back water! we are friends !” 

The voice of Will Winter seemed to be known by Nat’s men, 
who, on the instant, ceased rowing, ~ 

They could not be persuaded to believe that it was Will 
Winter’s voice, however, until they had rowed alongside the 
Apprentices’ boat, 

“What, is that you Winter?” asked the chief of Nat 
Fathom’s crew, in astonishment, 

i Vies!? 

‘‘ What brings you here?” 

“‘ An adventure.” 

‘6s What is it?” 7 

‘‘We are going visit the Forge to-night, and, if possible, . 
arrest that villain Ivan and as many of his gang as we can, 
Will you join us?” 

‘Well, you see, Master Will, Nat Fathom always was a 
friend of the Apprentices, but as he is not on the river to-night, 
I can’t say what I shall do. I should like to go with you, but 
I’m in doubts whether Nat would like it, particularly as he 
don’t like the idea of leaving the barge unwatched at night,” 


“This old haunted barge? why, surely Nat Fathom doesn’t — 
own it?” . 

“But he does though, Master Winter, and he wouldn’t take 
any. money for it.” | 

“ Why, it’s haunted.” 

**So they say, but so much the better for Nat, since no one, 
on that account, troubles himself about going near it,” | 

 T never heard this before.” we &. 

“T dare say not; but this much I can tell you, Master 
Winter, the old barge here would tell queer tales if it could.” 

*§ No doubt.” 

‘‘ And between you and me, Master Winter, I don’t like to 
see the Forgers prowling about so near it.. I fear some of 
them have formed unpleasant suspicions about this haunted 
wreck, or they would not have come here to-night.” 

Will Winter, however, explained to them what it was that 
had occasioned the unexpected visit. 

This greatly surprised Nat Fathom’s men, who could scarce 
believe it. 

' When Will Winter, however, pointed to the heavy sack on 
the deck of the barge they were forced to believe the story, 


“And as to Nat Fathom not liking you to accompany us 
is all nonsense,” said Will, “so suppose you make up your 
minds, and we will all go together, that will make fifteen of 
ue in all, besides several of the Apprentices, who are already 
there.” : 

** Well, you London Apprentices are a bold lot of lads,” said 
Harry Harmer, the chief of the crew, ‘‘and now I come to 
think of it, Nat will not want us to-night, so what say you, 
men ; shall we go ?” 


An unanimous ‘‘ Aye, sir, aye !’’ was the answer. 

‘ But then, you know, Master Winter,’’ Harry Harmer began, 
‘“‘T thinks I knows a little more about the ‘ Forge’ than you 
young gentlemen do, therefore be guided by me,” 

“In what way?” 

“ Why, this ; let you and me, Master Winter, first see what’s 
in this ere mysterious sack, and place it below in the barge’s 
cabin, and when that is done we’ll make straightway for the 
i ste ; the Apprentices under you, and t’others under my 
orders.’ | | 

Well, Harmer, agreed,” 
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In 4 moment Will Wint 
: er and Harmer clamb 
. a of the barge, and stood on deck, oar aris EP 
armer produced a long knife, and in a trice he ripped 
open the sack, and th lled o 5 coe 
heayy Hate at ae ere rolled out upon the deck several 
any articles of gold and silver plate were there 
. . al 
Aa So reiete ee of fashionable clothes of the 
'y material, and adorned in th : 
manner with gold and silver lace, a 


6c 7 7 . A 
tistited: 1s a fine haul, Master Winter,” said Harmer, [de- 
_ “So it is; but let us transfer all this helow 
: and 

pias : Beene is not much time to lose.” walkie ary 

_ ont you be in such a violent hurry, young gentleman,” 
said Harmer, deep in th Baa wale tee? 
id vetlection, Pp ought, and stroking his beard in pro- 

eo ‘ ‘ 

Why, what are you thinking about, Harmer?” said Will, 


smiling. ‘So much treasure instead of pleas; 
you turn as solemn as a judge.” pleasing you makes 


“So it does, Master, Winter, so it does.” 


He took up a large armful of clothes and 
and disappeared below with them, G Reach papas 


Will Winter followed his example, but when he got down 
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Into the cabin he dropped his load in great surprise at what 
he saw before him, 

There stood a finely-dressed gentleman in slouched hat and 
feathers. 

“Ha! ha! I thought I’d surprise you,” said the don. 

“What, is that Harmer ?” 
i i Yes, my lad. Don’t I become fine clothes? Just look at 
As he spoke he strutted about in the approved style of 
dandies, and certainly looked very much unlike the Harry 
Harmer of a few moments before. 

“I thought I’d surprise you, Master Winter,” he said. “ It 
don’t take long for me to dress, does it ?” | 

“But what do you intend to do 2” 

“Dot Why go into the Forge just asI am, and with 
-plenty of money in my pockets to be sure ; that’s the way to 
put ing rascals off their guard, and you must do the same.” 

‘Yes, you, and why not? We'll draw up the boatsin some 
quiet dark place, and distribute our men in different direc- 
tions, while you, and I dressed up in this style, will saunter 
about the chief wine-shops, and see how the land lays,” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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: The gaoler, who had treated him humanely ever since he had 

een in his custody, struck with his air of contentment, hesi- 
tated to announce to him the visit of the clergyman, fearing to 
disturb the poor prisoner’s reverie; but he received the in- 
telligence with joy. 

He conversed for two hours with the good priest, and shed 
sweet tears on receiving the last absolution. 

The priest left the prison melted into tears, and loudly pro- 
claiming, that never in his life had he met with a soul more 
pure, or so filled with resignation and courage. 

The young fisherman was still absorbed by consoling 
thoughts, when his sister entered. 

From the hour of her leaving the chamber in which her 
brother had been arrested, the poor girl had taken refuge with 
‘an aunt ; and, never ceasing to accuse herself, as the cause of 
all the misery that had happened, she passed the time in 
-weeping at the feet of her holy patroness. 

Bending under her grief, like a lily beneath the storm, she 
remained for hours pale and motionless, detached from the 
-world, with her tears trickling silently between her beautiful 
white fingers ; but when the moment arrived at which she was 
to embrace her brother for the last time, she rose with the 
courage of a saint, effaced all traces of her tears, braided her 
fine black hair, and attired herself in a. white robe ; the un- 
fortunate child even endeavoured to conceal her grief by an 

‘angelical deceit—she had the power to smile. 

At the sight of her fearful paleness, however, Gabriel feit his 
heart grow cold. A cloud passed before his eyes, and he ran to 
meet her, forgetting the chain by which he was fastened to the 
pillar of his prison. 

The severe check thus given would have thrown him to the 
ground, but Nisida sprang forward and caught him in her arms. 

The young girl quickly understood the cause of his agi- 
tation, and assured him she was in good health, 

Fearful of reminding him of his terrible situation, she spoke 
with volubility of a thousand things—of her aunt, of the 
beauty of the weather, and of the Madonna ; but she stopped 
suddenly, terrified by her own words; and then, equally 
affrighted by silence, she fixed her burning eyes upon her 
brother’s face, as if in the attempt to fascinate him, and so 
draw him from his griefs. 

Little by little, however; she recovered herself; a faint 
colour returned to her emaciated cheeks ; and Gabriel, im- 
posed upon by her superhuman efforts, found her still beauti- 
ful, and thanked God in his heart for having spared that 


feeble creature. 


Nisida, as if she had followed the secret thoughts of her’ 


brother to their source, approached him, and taking his hand 
with an air of intelligence, murmured in aloud voice, 

“Tt is fortunate that our father is absent from the island ; 
he will be detained in the city, he has informed me, for two 


days. With us it is different; we are young, and have 
courage,” 

The poor girl was trembling like an aspen leaf as she 
spoke. 


“What will become of you, my poor Nisida ?” sighed 
‘Gabriel. 

* Oh! I will pray to the Madonna,” rejoined the young girl. 
Will she not protect us ?” 

She paused, struck by her own words, to which circumn- 
stances seemed cruelly to give the lie; but, glancing at 
her brother, she continued in an animated tone. 

“Certainly she will protect us. She again appeared to 
me last night in a dream :’ she held her infant Jesus in her 
arms, and gazed upon me with the tenderness of a mother. 
She wishes to make us saints, for she loves us; but to 
be saints, Gabriel, you know that we must suffer.” 

“True, my good sister,” replied Gabriel. ‘Go, then, and 
pray for me; but shun these sad thoughts, which will but 
shake your firmness, and perhaps mine also. Go, we shall 
méet again on high, where our mother awaits us; our 
mother whom you have never known, and to whom [ will 
often speak. of thee. Farewell, Nisida, until we meet again !” 

And he tenderly kissed her forehead. 

‘The poor girl summoned all her strength to aid her in 
this trying moment. 

She walked with a firm step towards the door; and, on 
reaching the threshold, she turned, and waved her hand as 
a final adieu, preventing her agony from escaping by a 
nervous contraction of the whole frame; but, when slie 
was once more in the passage, a groan burst from her op- 
pressed breast, and Gabriel, to whom the vault conveyed 
the sound, believed that her heart was broken. 

“My sufferings are finished !” he cried, throwing himself 
upon his knees, and raising his hands towards heaven. “I 
have now nothing to bind me to life! Thanks, my God ; 
you keep my father elsewhere ; you spare the old man a grief 
that is beyond his strength !” 

It was now noon; and, after having exhausted all pos- 
sible means—after having spent his last piece of gold, and 
embraced the knees of the last lackey by whose interest he 
might obtain a remission of his son’s sentence, Solomon, the 
fisherman, bent his way towards the prison. 

On presenting himself, his countenance was so dejected that 
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the guards fell back, seized with nity ; and the gaoler wept as 
he reclosed upon him the door of the dungeon. 

The old man, on entering, remained for some time without 
advancing another step, absorbed in contemplating his son ; 
and, from the wild glance of his eye, it might have been 
guessed that some dark project at that moment agitated his 
soul, 

Nevertheless, he appeared struck with the beauty of Gabriel. 

Three months’ confinement had restored to his skin the 
whiteness of which ‘the sun had deprived it; his fine black 
hair fell in curls round his neck; and his eyes, at once moist 
and brilliant, were fixed upon his father. 

Never had that head appeared more beautiful than at this, 
the moment of its fall. 

“ Alas! my poor boy,” said the old man, “ there is no 
longer any hope ; you must die !’’ 

‘“T know it,” replied Gabriel, in a tone of tender freproach, 
“and it is not that which afflicts me at this moment ; but you 
—why, at your age, should you thus add to your griefs? I 
had hoped——why did you not remain in the city ?” 

“In the city,” rejoined the old man, “they are without 
pity. Ithrew myself at the feet of the king, at the feet of 
every one, but there is no pardon, no mercy for us !’* 

“Well, my father,” replied Gabriel, ‘ and what is death to 
me? Ihave encountered it every day upon the ocean; my 
greatest, my only torment is the pain it gives to you.” 

. “And I,”? answered the fisherman, “thinkest thou, my 
Gabriel, that I only grieve to see thee die?. Oh! that is but 
the separation of a few days! I shall soon rejoin you. But a 
darker grief overwhelms me. I am strong—I am a man— 
but——” 

He stopped, fearing he had said too much; and then, ap- 
proaching his son, he added, in a voice broken by convulsive 
sobs, 

“ Pardon me, my Gabriel, I am the cause of your death ; I 
should have killed the prince with my own hand ; children 
and old men are not condemned to death in our country. I. 
am upwards of eighty years of age, and should have been 
pardoned ; they told me as much, when I weepingly implored 
them to pardon you. Once again, forgive me, Gabriel, I 
thought my daughter was dead, and of nothing else; and, 
' then, I did not know the law.” 

“My father! my father !” cried Gabriel, tenderly, “ why do 
you speak thus? I would have given a thousand lives to add 
one day to your's. Since you have strength to support me in 
my last hour, fear not, you shall not see me turn pale; your 
son shall be worthy of yourself.” . 

“ And he must die—die |!” cried Solomon, striking his fore- 
head in despair, and darting a glance of fire towards the walls 
of the dungeon, as if ie wished to pierce them. 

“T am resigned, my father,” said Gabriel. ‘‘ Did not Christ 
himself ascend to heaven from the cross ?” 

“ Yes,” rejoined the old man, gloomily, * but he left not a 
sister dishonoured by his death,”’ | 

These words, which escaped from the old fisherman in spite 
of himself, threw a sudden and terrible light into the soul of 
Gabriel. 

For the first time, he felt that his death would be infamous, 
and the horrid spectacle rose before him of the rude populace 
pressing round the scaffold—the hideous hand of the execu- 
tion seizing him by the hair—his blood falling upon the white 
robe of his sister, and covering her with disgrace. 

“ Oh, that I had a weapon !” he exclaimed, throwing his 
haggard eyes around him. 

“It isnot the weapon that is wanting,” rejoined Solomon, 
orang forth a dagger which had been concealed in his 

reast, 

“ Hasten, then! kill me, my father !” cried Gabriel, in a 
low voice, but with an accent of irresistible persuasion and 
entreaty, which he followed up by eloquently dwelling on the 
misery which would otherwise be entailed upon his unhappy 
sister ; and, seeing at length the old man subdued by the wish, 

* Strike !’’ he added, offering his breast to the blow, “now 
strike, my father !” 

The wretched father raised his hand to obey, but a mortal 
convulsion agitated every limb; he fell into the arms #5 (° 
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son, and both melted into tears 
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“ My poor father !” said Gabriel, “I should have foreseen 
this, give me the dagger, and turn away your head ; I am 
young, and my arm will not tremble,’’ . 

“ Oh, no,” replied Solomon, in a solemn tone ; ~ no, my 
son, you would then bea suicide ! your soul must ascend pure 
to heaven. God will give me strength, Besides, we yet have 
time.”’ é 

And a last ray of hope beamed upon the fisherman’s face. 

Ascene now passed in this dungeon which no pen could 
describe. | j 

The poor father seated himself upon the straw by his son’s 
side, and laid his hand gently upon his knees. De 

He smiled in the midst of his tears, like an afflicted child, 
and passed his hand slowly through the silky curls of his son’s 
hair, while he asked him a thousand questions, intermixed 
with as many caresses. . 

In order to disengage him from this world, he spoke un- 
ceasingly of the other ; and then, by a sudden change, he © 
questioned him minutely on all the circumstances of the past. 

He frequently stopped in terror, however, and counted the 
beatings of his heart, which marked the approaching dreaded 
moment with fearful precipitation. f 

Amongst the rest, the old man inquired of his son whether 
he had any wish to prefer—whether he had forgiven all his 
enemies ; and added, 

‘“‘ How old are you, Gabriel ?” for his reason began to be 
affected, and he had lost hismemory. _— ; , 

“I was twenty-five on the last day of All Saints,” replied 
the young man. 

“ True,” returned the father, “‘ the day was a sad one this 
year ; you were in prison.” : 

‘You may remember,” continued Gabriel, “it was on this 
very day five years that I obtained the prize at the regatta in 
Venice.” 

“ Aye, tell me of that again, my child,’ rejoined Solomon, 
eagerly. 

At length, while he still listened to his son, with clasped 
hands, and outstretched neck, and lips apart, a noise was 


‘heard in the passage, a heavy knock fell upon the door. 


It was the fatal hour : the poor father had forgotten it. 

The priests had sung their psalm of death—the executioner 
was ready—and the procession was about to proceed onward, 
when Solomon, the fisherman, appeared suddenly upon the 
threshold of the prison, his eyes on fire and his brow radiant 
with a glory of the patriarchs. 

The old man had recovered all his dignity, and, raising the 
hand which grasped a bloody knife, 

“The sacrifice is consummated !" he said, in a sublime voice. 
* God has not sent his angel to stay. the hand of Abraham !” 

The crowd carried him away in triumph. 
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A POSITION OF PERIL. 


“Here, Will; whisper,” he said. ‘‘Before we part, we 
must have a pass-word by which one may know another.” 

“True; let it be ‘the Ramblers,’”’ 

‘“ Agreed,”’ 

* And in the case of danger the word shall be ‘ Spoil.’ ” 

“Yes; and in the moment of success or flight our word 
shall be ‘ the Forgers,’”’ 

‘“‘ Very well; the whole sentence will read ‘The Ramblers 
Spoil the Forgers.’ ” 

“Justso. You tell your men, and I mine.” 

“All right, Pull away, boys!—pull away! Bend to your 
oars, my lads, we shall have fine sport to-night.” 

And the two boats darted from the sides of the barge like 
dark and deadly things ! 























CHAPTER CVI.—(continued.) 


“And when all is prepared, commence work, eh?” said 
Will. ‘‘Is that it?” 

* Just so.” Wake 

“ And not a bad plan, either, Have you many suits in that 
large bundle ?” 

‘Well, I suppose about half-a-dozen, or more.” 

“We had better distribute them among our men,” 

“That was just what I thought,” said Harmer.’ 

In a moment or two three of the Apprentices, and three of 
Harry Harmer’s crew climbed upon deck, and dressed them- 
selves in the stolen garments, and, in most Cases, they became 
the wearers admirably. 

All the plate and things of value were now transferred to 
the cabin. 

But before they left the wreck, Harmer opened one of the 
bags of gold coin, and distributed some to each man forming 
the expedition, not forgetting to allow himself and Will 
Winter a double share of the money, as he said, “for the 
‘night’s expenses.” Mies ald cone 

his was fully arranged, Harmer doubly-loc«e 
Pre aisee and Ie Aaa and descended the side of ft 
old craft and got into his boat. | 
No. 29, 


CHAPTER CYVII. 


THe conversation of Darby, in which lie told his young 
master all that had transpired at the ‘“ Forge,” between him- 
lf and the big ruffian whom he had soundly beaten in pre- 
of the two gentlemen, greatly surprised Harry Percy, 
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But when he opened the letter which Darby had taken from 
him by force, he was more surprised still, for the letter 


read :— 


“ The girl is becoming a thorn in the side of Earl Percy, and must be got 
rid of as quickly as possible by fair means or foul, ' : 

“Tf she could be put out of the way altogether, so much the better. 
_ J doubt not, if this were told to,Sir H. G., my friend, he wouldjwillingly 
assist in this matter, particularly as Lizzie A.is what may be termed ‘a 
fascinating young creature,’ just such an one as would please Sir H. G., or 


any one of his tastes, 
“ Whatever is done in the matter must be performed quickly, for young 
Harry P. is greatly smitten with her, I think that Ivan or Andy had better 
be consulted, if all other means fail, within three days. Let the affair be 
conducted secretly and swiftly, for if young H. has the slightest notion of 
what we have in hand all hope is lost. 
“ Yours, M.” 


“So this is a deep-laid plot, I see,’ Harry observed, with a 
lip curled in scorn; “but Morton and all of them shall find 
that I am their equal in plotting and counter-plotting, Where 
is Lizzie?” Harry asked. 

‘“T saw her with Lady Laura a few moments ago,” 

“*Tis well,’ 

Harry walked up and down his room for some moments in 
thought, and at last said, 

“Darby, prepare two swift horses immediately,” 

(2Vies; pire? 

“ Meanwhile I will tonverse with Lizzie, for as so much 
danger surrounds her she had better fly at once,” 

*“ Who will accompany her, sir?” 

* You must, Darby, at least, for several miles, and I will 
then meet you on the road at some well-known spot,” 

‘‘ At what hour do you wish me to start, sir?” 

‘‘ Now, immediately, Prepare the two fleetest horses in the 
stables, one for yourself, and one for Lizzie Ashton ; be ready 
to start at a moment’s warning, and stand the horses near the 
east gate outside the park wall, and there wait.”’ 

Darby left the room immediately. 

‘Harry went in search of Lizzie Ashton, and found her 
strolling through the shrubberies. 

He did not at first alarm her by disclosing the plots laid 
against her, but spoke in gay tones of many indifferent things. 

At last, however, when Lady Laura and others were out of 
hearing, he spoke very rapidly, and told her all. 

She turned pale, 

“ Fear nothing, Lizzie,” he said, warmly and affectionately. 
“This storm will soon blow over, no harm can befall you ; 
but you must fly from the scene of danger, and ere long, 
when man and wife, no one can harm us,” ae 

To divert the suspicions of all in the household, Lizzie 
Ashton and her lover strolled towards the east gate of the 
park, where Darby and the horses were then in readiness, 


Leaving her in Darby’s care Harry went up to the house, 
and entering Lizzie’s private apartments procured a riding 
habit and other things she might need on her journey without 
being observed by any of the domestics, 


These he tied into a bundle, and catried to the east gate, 

Beneath the shade of a cluster of old oaks, and screened 
from all observation by a thick hedge row, Lizzie Ashton put 
on her riding habit, and, with a pretty little hat, feather, and 
a whip, she was quickly attired for the road. 


Harry kissed her tenderly, whispered something in her ear, 
then lifted her into the saddle, 

With a faint smile and a wave of the hand she galloped 
from the spot, followed by Darby, whose rearing steed plunged 
about with great wildness and impatience, 

In a few moments they were lost to view. ' 

Returning to the house Harry met Morton, who, with bow 
and smirks, told young Percy that he had been to the masque- 
rade with the earl, and that he had much enjoyed himself, 


‘‘And what is it you desire of me, Master Morton?” Harry 
asked, indifferently, 

“Why, sir, nothing in particular; only the earl was just 
inquiring for Miss Ashton, and she is nowhere to be found.” 

Indeed |”’ 

‘No; perhaps that was her I saw riding just now, attended 
by your favourite groom, Darby?” 

‘* Perhaps it was, What of that?” 
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‘Oh, nothing, sir, nothing at all, I can assure you.” 
_ Where is the earl, Morton ?” 

“Tn his library, I believe, and I do think he wishes to have 
a very long conversation with you about things of impor- 
tance.” 

“ Does he?” said Harry, with a sickly smile. 

*‘ Yes, so he said,” Morton replied, bowing humbly. 

“ Well, then, it is very fortunate, for I also wish to have a 
long talk with him on things of importance.” Sy, 

“Oh, indeed, what a strange coincidence, Perhaps itisa 
matter of Jove with you, sir?” said Morton, grinning. 

“ Suppose it was, has that aught to do with you ee 

“Me? Oh, certainly not, but——” 

‘But you would like to know all about it, you would say.” 

‘Oh, no, sir ; pardon me. I wouldn’t be so rude.” 

“Oh, but I will xo¢ pardon, and you are rude, nay, basely 
ignorant and false.” 

“Sir, [——’ : fee 

‘There, don’t stand before me bowing and scraping like a 
fool; get out of my sight ; you are an impostor |” 

Morton turned pale and looked astonished. 

“ And if you must know why I wish to have along con- 
versation with the earl I'll tell you, Morton : I wish to inform 
him that if he does not dismiss you from his service on the 
instant, I shall be under the pleasing necessity of kicking 
you out of doors.” Sh 

Harry said this with so much earnestness that he had gone 
some distance towards the house ere Morton had recovered 
from his stupor of astonishment, 

“What can all this mean?” said Morton, looking pale. 
“ Kick me out! Surely he cannot have formed any idea of 
what has been taking place between his father and myself 
But if he has? - There is no time to be lost; if I please the 
father I care not for the anger of the son. But I must be 
quick ; the girl shall he removed to-night, cost what it may.” 

Morton crossed the park towards a dense thicket that stood 
alone, and which commanded a full view of the main road 
that ran for the most part round the park wall. 

He looked around him craftily to see that he was not 
watched, and then clapped his hands loudly. 

A rough-looking fellow emerged from the dense thicket, 

Morton went forward to meet him. 

‘‘ Well,” he said, “did you deliver the letter?” 

“T did,”’ was the ruffian’s reply. 

“Did the two gentlemen meet you at the cottage beside 
the river as was appointed ?” 

“Yes, they did ; but did not give me anything.” 

“Didn’t they? That’s all you think about ; but I perceive 
from your eyes and nose and head generally that some one 
has been giving you something,” said Morton, in a low, 
chuckling voice. 

The hired villain smiled grimly. 

‘Who gave you those black eyes and that disfigured nose ?” 

“J was set upon.” 

‘‘ While you had the letter ?” 

ce Yes,” 

“ And by how many ?”’ 

“ By three men,” 

“ Do you know whom they were ?”” 

‘“No, but I should know them again if I saw them; but, 
from what I heard, they were hired by young Perey, who 
had received some hints about me watching in the park,” 

‘Ah! and where did this happen ?”’ 

“ At the Forge,” 

‘‘ Had they the hardihood to follow you there?” 

“Yes; but they could not know my business,” 

“Well, what answer did the gentlemen give you?” 

“Why, that they would attend to the business at once.” 

“Could you inform them so as to be on the watch to- 
night dk pa 

‘Yes; but what hurry is needed ?” 

“A great deal, It must take place to-night or never.” 

“Well, then, it can be done ; but not without money,” | 

“T know that, and here is some,” said Morton, throwing a 
purse towards the hired watcher, which the black-looking 
rascal secured with great greediness. 

‘“ Haye you seea any one riding along the main road?” — 
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“i No.’ | A - 

“ Are you sure not within this hour ?” 

“No, I'm sure of it,” 

“Then, it was not Lizzie Ashton I saw.” 

“No, Dll swearit was not,” said the rogue, “for I have kept 
strict watch here.” 

The truth was, however, that he had been d asleep i 
the thicket. , j sound asleep in 

But this Morton did not know, for had he had the slightest 
suspicion that his intended victim had escaped through the 
rogue’s negligence he would have had no compunction of 
conscience whatever in killing him on the spot. 

“Then go you at once and inform those two gentlemen of 
what I have said, and tell them that at midnight all will be 
ready for action,” : 

«T will,” 

*“You know the rest ?” 

SSiedoev? : 


“Then midnight let it be, mind ye, but not a moment. 


later.” 

‘* All shall be arranged as you desire, trust me for it.” 

“Wait at the orchard gates until I come, and let a carriage 
be ready with four swift horses.” 

“T have arranged that already.” | 

“Then until midnight work well and watch,” 

J will.” 

Morton retraced his steps towards the house, while the 
Gene villain, with a sly smile of triumph, departed chuck- 
ing. , 
Tt was a good lie I told him ; but no matter, I’ve got the 
money, and if all fails it’s nought to me, Ill have a jolly 
spree to-night in the Forge ; Morton will never see my face 
again, I think,” 


CHAPTER CVIII, 


IvAN, having missed his aim in firing at young Maberly, re- 
turned to the wine-shop at which he was about to enter ere 
young Mark flitted by the door. 

He was full of oaths, and wounded as he had been in es- 
eaping from prison, was not in the very best of moods, 

His friends and followers greeted his return to the Forge 
with loud applause. 

Ivan himself celebrated his escape by loudly singing songs 
and drinking copious draughts of ardent spirits among those 
who acknowledged him as their chief. 

As we have seen in former chapters, these wine-sshops were 
greatly patronized by the scores of lewd women who lived 
in idleness and debauchery in the many houses of bad repute 
that were there. 

“Gentlemen of pleasure,” “men about town,” and rascals 
of every name and calling sought their orgies at this out-of- 
the way corner of London, and many had met their death 
there. 
This fact, however, did not deter men of high degree, but 
of very loose morals, from frequenting the place, and assocl- 
ating with the lowest of the low. 

On the night of which we now write there was more than 
one young gallant who idled away his time, and dissipated 
his health and wealth in the gambling “hells” of this neigh- 
bourhood, 

Women there were of all ages and colout, who, decked out 
in strange styles, sought to captivate and ensnare the young 
and unwaty. 

Among those who unfortunately called at the very wine- 
shop at which Ivan stopped was the eldest son of the cele- 
brated magistrate, Sir Charles Cavendish, 

He had drank deeply, and gambled freely ; but, strange to 
say, instead of losing he had won considerable sums of money, 
and, as might be expected, he spent large sums upon scores 


of persons who were in every respect unworthy of his notice, 
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He wished to return to his father’s dwelling, but no boat 
could be found to convey him across the river that night. 

He had not won his money in gambling without being ob- 
served by more than one of the many harpies who skulked 
around the numerous card tables, 

One there was who had seen him place scores and scores 
of valuable notes in his breast pocket, and who had secretly 
repouneg that he should neyer carry them away with him 
alive. 

This person was a young girl of prepossessing exterior, with 
fine large dark eyes and raven hair, 

Her name was Marian, and she was the daughter of the 
landlord, and one of Iyan’s many mistresses, 


Young Cavendish, attracted by her looks and ways, had 
danced with her and supped luxuriously ; in truth, so simple 
was her manner, and devoid of all apparent guile, that any 
one would never have taken her to be the determined and 
heartless girl she really was, 

Ivan, although well-nigh drunk, had noticed the attention 
which young Cavendish was paying to his mistress, and he 
sought a fitting opportunity to sound her intentions, 

‘‘What do you intend to do with him, Marian?” he asked, 
in a drunken hiccup. 

“Do? What should I do, but first make him stupid, and 
then, when he is drunk, steal into thé room, and, if need be 


“Yes, yes,” said Ivan, “ Bravo, my brave girl! that’s right, 
ease him of all his money, and, if he should attempt to resist, 
you know, a knife——” 

‘Hus-s-h, Ivan !” said Marian, with a wild glare upon her 
face, “leave the rest to me.” 

‘‘ You have done all this before?” 

“Of course Lhave. The trap-door leading to the cellar is 
an easy means of entering the room we will conduct him to, 
and then, when sound asleep, I will enter ; if he resists, your 
long knife will do the rest ; be you near, and then——”’ 


“ Then we can throw his body into the Thames,” said Ivan, 
with a low chuckle of savage pleasure, 

“No one will ever know who did it,” 

“ How is he now ?” 

“Qh! he has taken plenty already to make him drunk, 
but it has had no effect upon him, I must drug him.” 

“Do so; the hour is late, You have no time to lose.” 

So speaking, Ivan re-entered the room where he had been 
drinking with his friends, and took no more notice of Marian, 
who entered the parlour again, and began to laugh and sing, 
and caper about, much to the delight of young Cavendish, 
who was equally as merry. 

This lasted for some time, and, at a favourable moment, she 
drugged the young man’s wine, 

The effect was almost instantaneous. 

Young Cavendish began to grow sleepy and heayy, and in 
this state Marian and another woman led him forth from the 
parlour and introduced him to a comfortable bed in aroom on 
the ground floor. 

Having done this they retired and left him alone, 

As if by some magic power, young Cavendish began to rally 
from the state of stupor into which he had fallen. 

He rose from the bed and locked the door as best he could, 
muttering, 

“Pm drunk, I know, but none of them are clever enough 
for me. If 1 am in the Forge, none of ,the rascals shall 
get the better of me, [ know. There, I’ve locked and bolted 
the door ; no one can disturb or rob me now.’ 

With great circumspection for a drunken man, he next pro- 
ceeded to the bed, and, drawing down the clothes, threw him- 
self upon it, covered himself, and was soon fast asleep, 

Once or twice he started out of his sleep suddenly, but soon 
was slumbering again in happy innocence and deyoid of fear. 

Hours passed, and all was still. 

Not a sound disturbed the calm that now reigned on all 
around, 

The drunken Forgers had retired to their homes, which 
might more appropriately be termed “ dens,” 

Ivan, however, stretched full length and alone upon a bench 


in the wine-shop, snored loudly; but beyond this there was 
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nothing to disturb Marian in her, base designs upon young 
Cavendish as he lay in slumber. 

With tiger-like resolution she armed herself with a formid- 
able knife-like weapon, and descended to the cellar. 

From this up to young Cavendish’s room was a pair of 
steps, and at the top a trap-door. 

As she entered the cellar a slight sound startled her, 

For a moment she knew not what it was, but thought the 
trap-door above had been suddenly closed by some one she 
knew not. . 

Upon second consideration she treated these thoughts with 
derision, and boldly ascended the steps with a heart steeled 
to all remorse, and resolved upon robbery or murder, perhaps 
both, 

With noiseless steps and bated breath she lifted the trap- 
door and listened. j i) 

Nought was to be heard but.the hard breathing of the 
sleeper. 

Cautiously aud slowly she lifted up the trap, entered the 
room, and peered about ; but, nothing was there visible to her 
eye save the unconscious youth. | 

But the noise she had heard in the cellar had its meaning, 
though at the moment she knew it not, for all her movements 
had been watched. | 

With a fierce glance she scanned the room, and was about 
to approach the bed, knife in hand, 

At that moment three distinct raps were heard at the 
chamber door. 

For a moment she started as if she had caught sight of 
some dread apparition. 

In an instant after the raps were repeated, only with a 
softer sound. 5 ies | 7 

She hastened to the door with catlike footsteps and 
listened ! 
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CHAPTER CIX. 


ALTHOUGH Harry Percy had cause for hating Morton it was 
simply on account of his cunning intrigues against himself. 
and the happiness of his sweetheart, Lizzie Ashton. 

He had, in the arbour at the masquerade, overheard the 
conversation that took place between his father the earl, 
Morton, and Sir Humphrey, 

But he did not dream that while the smooth-faced Morton 
and the cunning Sir Humphrey were talking so plausibly that 
they had still deeper and vast designs, : 

They were conspirators. 

The aim they had in view was nothing less than the over- 
throw of King James in favour of his son-in-law, the Prince 
of Orange. 

So clever were they that they had been planning this con- 
spiracy for more than a year without being discovered, 

Morton and Sir Humphrey Greathead were well known to 
all the nobility and gentry of the town. 

The first was looked upon as a cool, wise, unitathomable 
man. 

Sir Humphrey was a well-known man about town, and a 
self-acknowledged libertine, 

These two worthies, although possessing in nature nothing 
in common, worked well together for the purpose they had in 
view, 

They had sounded Earl Percy, but could not find him 
pliable for their purposes. 

Still there wére many noblemen and gentlemen who had 
espoused the cause of the Prince of Orange, although they 
did not dare profess it openly. . 

On the very evening on which Lizzie Ashton escaped with 
Darby, Morton received a note from Sir Humphrey to meet 
him on important business, ! 

Morton went to the spot indicated in the letter, but word 
was left that Sir Humphrey had an engagement that night 
over in the Forge. 

Morton, however, if disappointed in meeting Sir Hum- 
phrey, was overjoyed to find another friend in waiting, 
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This was Sir Giles Granby, a2 man who, was greatly mixed 
up in the conspiracy to overthrow the king. bess; 

He had lately come from Holland, where he had seen the 
Prince of: Orange. 

In truth he had not left his ship many hours when he met 
Sir Humphrey and told him all the news. — de 

Sir Humphrey directed him to confer with Morton, saying, 

“Morton is a deep, shrewd fellow; whatever he does or 
approves I will stand to.” 

Sir Giles knew Morton, hence they had not been long to- 
gether ere they were, so to speak, “as thick as two thieves ” 
together. 

“ What shall we do?” asked Sir Giles, ‘‘ Do you approve 
of my plan?” 

“JT do,” Morton answered, “and so important do I consider 
it that we had better put it into execution at once. What 
said the prince when last you spoke to him?” 

“ He asked how the plot was getting on.” 

‘‘ And what answer did you make ?” 

“T told him that it was finding favour, but that I could not 
entirely trust more than twenty that I knew.” | 

“Not more than twenty ?” 

‘‘No ; there are many who secretly like the cause, but, upon 
strict honesty, I told him I did not think there were more 
than twenty who could be safely trusted with all our secrets.” 

“ And what said he ?” 

‘‘<« Sir Giles,’ he said, ‘twenty are quite enough to know 
our minds at present,’ and then he told me to have secretly 
made twenty signet rings, so that in our correspondence we 
might know each other.” 

“A good plan; a wise idea, But who is to make them?” 

‘There is a goldsmith that I know, one-Roger Markham, 
who lives in Eastcheape ; he is poor, and hath not overmuch 
to do, though a clever craftsman, withal, and hath but one 
apprentice, and an only daughter, ‘The night is dark, let 
us go and give the order, Morton.” 

“ Acreed ; what must be done should be seen to secretly 
and swiftly. Come, I know Hastcheape well.” 

When they arrived at the locality spoken of, they found it 
crowded with apprentices, young and old, who were enjoying 
themselves, some singing, others debating at various street 
corners, or strolling to and fro with buxom damsels, 

In the midst of this lively scene, Sir Giles and Morton 
appeared, attired in long cloaks, and with slouching hats, who 
elbowed their way through the crowd of merry youths with 
an air of haste or of pride that brooked no delay. 

Whatever their business there, it was not without many a 
fierce look and angry word that the merry apprentices made 
way for them. 4 

When they had gone half-way up the street, Morton asked 
in a quick imperative manner, where about Roger Markham 
the goldsmith lived.” 

“Two fine-looking fellows to inquire after a goldsmith’s at 
this time,” one of the appentices said, with a sneer ; ‘‘ perhaps 
they are hard up, and want to sell some old trinket for the 
price of a good supper,” - 

“Yes, they do look lean and hungry,” said another, “TI 
wonder what they want down here?” , 

‘‘ Nothing but a civil answer,” hotly retorted Sir Giles. 

“Well, then, long jaws,” said one of the apprentices 
saucily, “if you want Roger Markham, he lives down there ; 
as Roger is not much liked by his fellow goldsmiths, and is a 
bad workman withal, I should like to treat the old man to 
two such beggarly customers as you are.” 

‘‘Well, then, saucebox,” said Sir Giles, “which is the 
house ?” 

“Why yonder, next to old Martin’s, the greengrocer, who 
has lately changed his sign of a Rose-tree into an Orange- 
tree.” 

‘ Ha, ha, the goodly Orange-tree,” said Sir Giles, in a faint 
tone, 

Though spoken softly, it was heard by several of the 
apprentices, who understood its meaning. 

‘“Come on,” said Morton, “these apprentices have quick 
ears,” 

“ Aye, go along with you,” said one, “Z know what he 
meant by calling it the Goodly Orange-tree ; we apprentices 
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aré not so blind as they take us for. Up with your caps, lads, 
for good King James. I should like to know, though, what 
those two suspicious-looking fellows want with old Roger 
Markham? If I thought their pockets had been well filled 
with gold pieces, I would have sent them to my own master 
Godfrey, at the Golden Shield.” 

“Trust not to appearances always, Alf,” said a companion ; 
“ you may have lost your master two good customers by your 
sharp tongue. See, there the two strangers go.” 

““ Aye, lads, there they go truly,” said a stern voice behind 
them, “ but there are other eyes beside your own that watch 
those two.” 

The person who spoke was an old-looking man of mean 
appearance, but of commanding stature, and a silvery voice. 

He passed on, and his remark made no impression on Master 
Alf and his companions who stood at the street corner. 

A short half-hour passed away, and dozens of the appren- 
tices left the street and retired to their homes. 

All save Alf, Master Godfrey’s apprentice, had left the open 
street, but he stood outside Roger Markham’s door, to catch a 
glimpse of the two strangers who had entered. 

It was all in vain, however. 

Alf, inquisitive as he was, might have waited all the night, 
though without seeing the two strangers, for they had given 
their order and departed by the garden gate, 

Alf was annoyed at his disappointment, but went home 
resolving in his own mind that he would never rest contented 
until he had learned something regarding the errand of the 
two strangers to Roger Markham’s shop. 

Next morning saw an unusual smoke rise from Roger Mark- 
ham’s workshop. 

His only apprentice bustled about, and Roger himself, who 
had been very down in the world, now wore a pleased and 
smiljng countenance. 

*“T should dearly like to know what all that smoke be- 
tokens that’s now coming from Roger Markham’s workshop,” 
said Godfrey the goldsmith, at the sign of the ‘‘Golden 

Shield,” to his saucy apprentice, Alf, “Jf I thought those 
‘two strangers had given Roger a large order, I’d thrash you 
soundly for your sauce to them, Master Alf, that I would. 
Had you told them that Roger was no workman, and that I 
worked for his lordship the mayor, they might have come to 
_ me here, at the ‘Golden Shield.’ ” 

“ Them give a good order |” said Master Alf, in scorn, “ They 
were more likely beggars, who wanted Roger, through the 
influence of the devil, to change a single gold piece into 
twenty for them ; for we all know that old Roger is fond of 
books of mystery, and pretends to a knowledge of changing 
the nature of metals, through Satan’s influence,” 

“True, lad; true, Alf. You now see what comes of book- 
learning and deep study into languages. If Roger had not 
learned Latin and Greek and French, he never would have 
had any dealings with Beelzebub! I always said it would 
ruin him,” 

“So did I, and so it has; none of the goldsmiths’ guild 
will have anything to do with him.” ; 

“No, true, they will not; he must surely come to ruin and 
go to the debtors’ prison to die and rot. I’m sorry for his 
daughter Katie, though ; she’s a nice girl, and has been bred 
up with different expectations. Well, so the world goes, 
Master Alf, and mind you stick to your own trade and let the 
devil and learned books alone.” __ 

‘Tet me alone for that, master,” answered Alf, laughing. 
“Tm not so fond of books as all that; and as to having any- 
thing to do with old Roger, I’d rather knock him down with 
my cudgel, any day in the week.” ae ys nS i 

“A good lad; Alf is a good lad!” said his master, going 
out into the street ; “‘and he sticks up for me likea good 
fellow, A fine citizen he’ll make one o’ these days !” 

A short week passed since the night visit of the two 
strangers to Roger Markham. 

The people of Hastcheape were surprised at what they saw. 

On Roger’s shop-board, lately so bare, were twenty massive 
gold rings, of exquisite workmanship, which called forth the 
praises of all who chanced to pass and see them. aes, 

Godfrey, the master goldsmith of the “ Golden Shield, 
looked into Roger’s show window with surprise, 
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“Roger is an excellent workman,” he said to the alderman 
of the ward, who was also gazing at the beautiful rings; “he 
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_is an excellent workman truly, and turns out his work well, 


but in all truth I should much like to know who gave him 
that order,” 

“So should I,” the alderman replied, ‘‘for Roger told me 
they are quite unknown to him, but promised to come and 
pay the money and take them away to-night.” 

Godfrey went home to the “Golden Shield,” making up his 
mind to give Master Alf a good thrashing for having been 
rude to two gentlemen who could give him such a fine order. 
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WuHAtT made Godfrey more savage was that the alderman 
himself went into Roger’s shop, and gave an order for a ring 
similar in design, so much pleased was he with them ! 

Rogers began to think that good fortune was now about 
to visit him, and with a grateful heart he returned thanks 
to heaven for it. 

That evening Roger Markham, wearied with the labours of 
the day, had gone out for a walk in the adjacent fields to 
recreate himself. 

No one was left at home but his charming daughter, Katie. 

Suddenly there was a loud rapping at the door of the shop! 
F Katie jumped from her seat, and cautiously opened the 

oor. 

Two men were there, each wrapped in a cloak, as a sort of 
disguise, 

They inquired for the goldsmith, 

Katie answered that he was not at home. 

This seemed to displease the two strangers, 

They spoke to each other quietly, in low tones, so that 
Katie could not understand a single word. 

‘The signet rings were asked for, and they paid for them on 
the spot; producing purses so large and well-stocked with gold 
coin that apparently the two strangers possessed more than 
sufficient money to purchase Roger Markham’s whole stock of 
goods, house and all ! 
~ “Tam sorry that your father is not at home,” said the first 
speaker, who was no other than Sir Giles, ‘but I dare say, 
you can do as well, my young maiden.” 

So speaking, the two strangers entered the passage and 
closed the door after them, © 

Sir Giles paid for the twenty rings, and- received them. 
He was much pleased with their workmanship, and so ex- 
pressed himself. 

“Do you know for whom these rings were made?” Morton 
asked. 

‘ No, gir,”’ 

‘Did not your father guess, my girl?” Sir Giles remarked. 

“No, sir. I never heard him mention a syllable about 
them. I don’t suppose he knew any more thanIdo. It is 
sufficient for him that they please you, and that you pay for 
them.” 

“You are discreet, I perceive,” said Morton. 

“Yes; thut she is,” Sir Giles remarked; ‘“‘and to prove that 
we are well pleased, not only with his workmanship but 
punctuality also, I will leave an order for ten more i? 

Katie curtsied and blushed. 

‘But tell your father, my gizl, that these ten rings must 
have under the signet the letter W. H., in relief.” 

“TJ will not forget, gentlemen.” 

« And as a last word I would have you remind him that he 
must not on any account allow persons to examinethem. No 
one must see them, mind, for we have heard that the alder- 
man of this ward saw these twenty and had one made like 
them for himself, Mark, no one must see these ten new ones 
on any account, or they are useless, We would not even call 
for them.” 

The speakers again muffled themselves up in their cloaks 
and departed. 

From curiosity Katie watched them up the street 
they were lost in the shadowy distance, 
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When she turned to go into the house she perceived the 
same old man who, on a former occasion, had spoken to Alf 
Godfrey’s apprentice. 

“ Alas, my fair girl,” said he, “you little know the great 
dangers that surround you through those two men.” 

* Danger? Wherefore speak thus, old man? Those two 
gentlemen are excellent customers.” 

And as she glanced at the gold glittering on the table in 
the shop, she sighed to think how many nice things could be 
bought for her with that sum, 

‘Ab, let not your young eyes delight in gold,” he said. 
“Yet how can I speak to you, knowing, as I do,. how poor 
your father is, and how much he stands in need of money ? 
met my good girl, do you follow my advice, and all will be 
will.” 

Katerina, or Katie, as she was called for short, raised her 
eyes in wonder towards the old man. 

There was nothing in his countenance to indicate deceit or 
roguery. 

His voice was so solemn and musical that it fell upon the 
girl’s ears with a pleasant sound. 

“Now, be guided by me, my fair girl,” the old man said ; 
“they have given you a fresh order, I know, to make ten 
new rings.” 

Katie started back with surprise. 

“How could this be?” she thought; “this old man must 
surely have the power of divination, for he was not within 
doors when the two strangers spoke secretly to me.” 

“Nay, be not surprised, my good girl,” the old man said, 
‘but follow my advice. If you do not, your father is a ruined 
man.” 

“What am Ito do?” Katie asked, 

“ The thing is simple enough,” 

“What mean you ?” 

“Why, make eleven rings instead of ten—the odd one I 
want myself. If you do but this, no harm can befall either 
your father or yourself,” 

Katie began to tremble for her father’s fate, for from the 
strange manner of the old man she felt convinced there was 
some great mystery attached to the possession of these rings. 

When she raised her eyes from the ground, however, the 
mysterious stranger had disappeared, nor could she tell 
whither or how he had eluded her curiosity. 

When her father, old Markham, returned, she told him that 
the two strangers had called and took the ‘rings away, and 
had paid for them. 

“And more than that, father,” said the daughter, “they 
have left another order.” 

‘Another order? What for, this time, Katie ?” 

“Why, for eleven more_rings, like the others in all respects, 
eve Pee eeneeth the signet, in bold relief, must be the letters 
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For a moment old Markham was full of joy at the prospect 


of another order from such good-paying customers ; but as he 
looked upon the heap of shining gold, his heart grew sad. 

He and poverty had,known each other for a long, long time 
up to the present, 

His debts, though small ones, were numerous, 

Directly it became known that he had received an order 
for expensive work from two total strangers, many of his 
creditors began to pester him with demands for immediate 
payment of their dues, 

This thought saddened the spirits of old Markham, who sat 
in his chair, and thought of Fitz-Maurice, to whom he owed 
the most, and of his threats in case of speedy non-payment to 
cast him into the Debtor’s Prison, 

Katie’s cheerful voice, and loving, child-like manners, how- 
ever, won the old man back to good humour again ; and that 
night, once indeed for many a good month, the old gold- 
smith sang a merry song, and drank a draught of good old 
wyne to celebrate his increase of good luck and trade. 

The next, and several mornings following, saw old Mark- 
ham early at work, and the smoke of his furnace attracted the 
attention of his envious neighbour opposite—old Godfrey, at 
the sign of the “Golden Shield” —and particularly of his 
squint-eyed apprentice, Alf, 

“There’s a deal o’ smoke going up from old Markham’s,” 
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said Alf, “I’ve noticed it for the past three days ; but I don’t 
see anything to show forit in his shop-wiadow,” 

“Ah! never you mind, boy; mind your work, and don’t 
trouble yourself about old Roger. He is up to his old tricks 
with Satan ; but he’ll never change lead into gold, with all 
his trouble, unless he sells himself body and soul to old Beel- 
zebub, I warrant ye.” ; 

Alf, with his squint-eye, had been watching and dodging 
about old Markham’s premises in hopes of finding out what 
the old goldsmith ‘‘ was up to,’’ as he calledit ; but all to no 
purpose. : 

Roger’s apprentice had given Master Alf more than one dig 
in the ribs for prying about; but still Alf could not find out 
anything to his satisfaction, and went to bed every. night 
vowing vengeance against Roger and his apprentice because 
they did not choose to reveal to him the secrets of his trade. 

A week passed, and still Roger seemed very busy both night 
and day. 

as But there was no show in his shop-window,” old Godfrey 
said, ‘‘and therefore old Markham in his private opinion had 
been holding court with thedevil asusual.” wit 

Two weeks passed, and still nothing was exhibited in old 
Markham’s shop-window, although his apprentice boasted to 
Alf that he had been “amazingly ” busy for some great 
potentate unknown; but had not named the order or the 
articles. 

The bombastic style of talking used by Master Roger’s ap- 
prentice put Alf upon his mettle, and he determined to watch 
night and day but what he would discover who and what this 
‘‘ great unknown potentate ” was, : 

He watched in vain. 

But weeks passed, and yet no one called for the rings, 

Old Markham began to feel sad at heart on account of 
debts he had shortly to pay. 

‘Perhaps they will not call at all,” he thought, and as he 
did so he sighed“deeply. 

He had expended much, if not nearly all, his profits on the 
twenty rings to procure sufficient for the last order of eleven, 
and if they were not called for and paid for, old Roger felt 
certain that old Fitz-Maurice would not only sell him out of 
house and home, but also cast him, aged as he was, into 
prison. 

Four weeks had passed, and yet no one called, 

Roger began to look thin, pale, and unhappy. 

Not the less desponding was Katerina, his daughter. (7 

The costly rings were done, and finished in the highest 
style of the goldsmiths’ and engravers’ art, but there they 
were, in a safe, useless and profitless, 

To console himself for his loss of time and useless expense 
—for such old Roger now looked upon his last order—he left 
the house one evening to have a quiet mug of ale and a pipe 
with some good neighbour, 

It was just past twilight. 

. The apprentice had gone home, and Katerina was alone, 

She sat in her chair deep in thought, and tears flowed down 
her cheeks as she thought of her father’s bad run of for- 
tune. 

At that moment three distinct raps were heard at the shop 
door ! : 
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As if those at the door had watched for Roger’s going out, 
the three distinct raps fell upon Katie’s ear, 

‘Tis they !” she murmured, and ran to the door and opened 
it. 
The two strangers were there, muffled up as usual, to escape 
all observation. | 

They entered the shop the instant Katie ‘opened the door, 
so as not to be perceived by any one passing in the street, 

. a fair girl, is the order completed ?” asked Sir Giles. 

‘Tt is,’ 

“We have been long in ‘coming, but there haye been good 

reason for our delay.” | 
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“Here is money,” said Morton, counting out many gold 
pieces upon the counter. 

“And I hope your father has executed this order very 
secretly,” Sir Giles remarked, 

“He has, good gentlemen, I am sure. Not even his only 
apprentice or myself have been allowed to witness the carving, 
moulding or chasing.” 

“Tis well,” said Sir Giles ; ‘and to show you how much 
I admire his privacy in this all-important matter, I make you 
a present of five gold pieces for yourself, my fair maiden.” 

After speaking thus for a few moments, Sir Giles and Mor- 
ton were deeply engaged in a whispered conversation that 
Katerina could not hear; but from the earnestness of the 
speakers she felt convinced that matters of great importance 
were being discussed. . 

“There is some deep mystery here,” she thought; “what 
it is I know not, neither can I imagine, Something tells me 
that the mysterious stranger—that strange old man—will he 
re to call to-night, but what makes me think so I cannot 

ell,’ 

“We have more work for Markham,” said Sir Giles; “ but 
he must closely keep our counsel, for there will be somewhat 
of risk, though what of that? He shall be well paid, and we 
well know what need he hath of money so bid him P 
_ Here his arm was caught with an expression of great anx- 
iety by his companion, and the unfinished sentence died away 
on his tongue, 

There was again a short, low, and earnest conversation. 

At length, producing his purse again, Sir Giles counted out 
a hundred gold pieces, and pushing them towards the astonished 
girl, he said, smiling, 

‘You see, my fair maiden, we can well reward those who 
do our bidding, so tell old Markham, your father, to be ready, 
for ere long we shall need him,” 

The strangers departed, when, like their evil genius, com- 
pelled to track the footsteps, or rather like some guardian 
angel, commissioned to watch over the friendless goldsmith 
and his daughter, the old mysterious stranger appeared. 


~ 
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“FoLLow my bidding ; fear not and waver not,” said he; 
“But ere the bell summons you to service to-morrow, take 
that ring I spoke of to the chapel of Saint Thomas, on London 
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Bridge ; stand on the right beside the second pillar, and give 
the ring to a man whom you shall see holding a white grey 
hound by a red and blue leash,” 

Alas, good sir!” said Katerina, “’tis a perilous errand, 
and we are surrounded by dangers; how can ye ensure our 
safety ?” 

“ My dear girl, I could well show ye how your father’s only 
security lies in following my counsel,” replied he, “but I 
may not; however, by this ye may judge, I know more about 
your concerns than you or even your father. You know he has 
gone to old Fitz-Maurice to pray his charitable forbearance 
for a few days longer on account of his debt. Now, that 
cunning old usurer will dismiss him with hard, very hard, 
words, and an utter refusal ; but afterwards, this very night, 
will he send a wondrous kind message, bidding your father 
use his own convenience and pay when he pleases. When ye 
find this, methinks ye will not fear to follow my counsel.” 

Again repeating his direction he retired. 

All came to pass precisely as the stranger had foretold, and 
she fully determined strictly to follow the counsel of one so 
much better acquainted with their affairs than herself. 

Katerina wrapped herself in her mantle, and quitting the 
house unobserved, took the back road to the bridge. 

Threading many an intricate passage, where the tall over- 
hanging houses combined to prevent the admission of the 
little light already perceivable, and fording many a perilous 
stream, the united tribute of the neighbouring springs and 
neighbouring sewers, she at length entered the beautiful little 
chapel of St. Thomas, 

It was empty, and taking her stand beside the second 
pillar, she anxiously waited the arrival of the unknown 
visitor. 

In a little time a man leading a white greyhound by a blue 
and red leash, his hood drawn down so closely over his face 
that but a very imperfect view could be obtained of his 
countenance, entered from the door leading to the river. 

She presented the ring, which the stranger narrowly 
examined, and commending her conduct, and assuring her 
that the danger which threatened her father could only be 
averted by her giving him from time to time such information 
respecting the two mysterious visitants and their proceedings 
as chance might throw in her way, he departed. 
~ Katerina, with mingled feelings of hope and fear, returned 
home, 

(To be continued.) 
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A NOBLE and ancient family in one of the interior provinces of 
France had a great number of children. The daughters, especially, 
were a heavy burthen upen the family income, which, though 
decent, was inadequate to any design of givin them a portion 
sufficient to procure them a settlement fit for their birth. 

The young ladies, as is too usual in France, in these cases, were 
sent into convents, and only one reserved at home. 

This was the eldest, for whom it seems they hoped to find a hus- 
band in a young count, whose estate lay contiguous to thei and 
who was not only a near relation, but had often expressed a desire 
of being more nearly related. , 

He was very rich, and highly connected ; one of his uncles had a 
considerable place at court, and having no cliildren, had declared 
the young count his heir. a 

These Hattering prospects made him the idol of all the ambitious 
families where he was acquainted, and induced them of course to 
use all their endeavours to obtain him for a son-in-law. 

One of the daughters, after a stay of some years in a convent, 
rew tired of her situation, and prevailed upon her parents to take 
er home. ; ‘ 

She was an artful, insinuating girl, and by her dexterity had 
gained an ascendancy over her mother, by whose persuasions her 
father consented that she should leave her confinement. 

But the youngest was not so fortunate; she had often requested 
to be released from the disagreeable abode she was in, but her letters, 
though full of the most pathetic entreaties, were always disregarded, 

ften not answered. 
Bevan ont with impatience at such treatment, she ventured to 


utter some spirited complaints in a letter to one of her aunts, but 
this lady very injudiciously showed the letter to her father, whomi 
much more exasperated than moved. 

He was a man of morose and brutal disposition ; intoxicated with 
ideas of his consequence, and that of his family, interested in the 
highest degree, and ready to sacrifice every consideration to its 
agerandizement, 

His wife was a woman of the same character; proud, haughty, 
unfeeling, and made up of ill nature and vanity, 

These were not the persons from whom much was to be ex ected 
through pity or supplication. The poor young, lady, accordingly, 
having continued in vain to remonstrate for a long space of time, 
lost her hopes and her health, and fell dangerously ill. 

Mary, that was her name, was at this period in the bloom of 
opening beauty ; she was turned of sixteen, perfectly well made, 
and possessed an air of loveliness and dignity together that made 
her the favorite of all her acquaintance. Several gentlemen had 
interceded in her behalf for a total release from the convent, and 
an introduction into the world, sure, as they were, that so hand- 
some and accomplished a young lady would never want admirers. 

But the obstinacy of the father was proof against all petitions in 
her favour. In this he was joined by the mother, who, with equal 
hardness of heart, rejected all expostulations, and insisted that a 
nunnery should be her portion. 

Her illness, however, and the imminent danger, they wer in- 
formed, she was in, obliged them at last to remoye her home ,an 
to treat her with some appearauice of kindness. 

As she was a girl of excellent temper, full of sweetness and good 
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nature, this seeming return of parental affection made so powerful 
an impression upon her, that she quickly recovered her health and 
spirits. 

eat the consequences of this recovery were far from favourable 
to her. Determined, at all events, to sacrifice her to their 
ambitious views, her parents prepared again to remand her back to 
her imprisonment. The first proposal they made to her on this 
subject affected her so much, that she fainted away, and was with 
difficulty brought to her senses. 

Convinced that to force her to return to that odious spot would be 
instant death to her, they desisted from the attempt, and took the 
resolution to prevail upon her to comply by other means than those 
they had used hitherto, 

Deceit was now called to their assistance. They pretended that 
the addresses of the young count to her eldest sister would not 
continue long if he once perceived that her fortune was less than 
what they had at first apprised him; that it was, therefore, neces- 
sary that they should feign she was destined she should pass her life 
in a convent, otherwise her sister would miss a splendid settlement, 
which she certainly must Jose all hopes of if three daughters were 
to divide the fortune which the count had been Jong made to believe 
was only the property of one. 

They promised most solemnly at the same time, that as soon as 
the marriage had taken place, she should be at liberty to quit her 
retirement, and should live at large, without any further restraint 
on ber person or her inclinations. 

Won by these promises, and by a variety of presents, which they 
took care to-make })r on this occasion, she at length consented to 
return to her former residence. Both father and mother attended 
her there, and behaved with so much outward tenderness at part- 
ing, that they left her fully convinced that she might rely on 
them. 

In the meantime, Clementina, that sister who had found means to 
deliver herself from her monastic fetters, began to be a troublesome 
guest at her father’s. 

Whether the young count grew cool in his attendance on the 
eldest, or whether her mother and father were apprehensive of such 
an event, they had already cast-a disapproving eye on her presence 
in the family, and would willingly have dispatched her to the same 
confinement with Mary, had they not apprehended that, being more 
knowing, she would not only refuse compliance herself, but induce 
her sister to join in the refusal. 


After consulting in what manner to proceed with Clementina, they 
determined to attempt a plot with her of a deeper, as well as of a 
blacker die, than that which had succeeded with her sister. 

After loading her with caresses and persuading. her that she was 
the confidential possessor of all their secrets, they told her, as a 
proof of the high trust they reposed in her, that they proposed to 


make her the instrument of the design which they had resolved to ~ 


carry into execution respecting her sister Mary. 
They represented to Clementina, that the invincible obstinacy of 


that sister made it necessary to assail her by artifice, and to draw 


her imperceptibly into those measures which it was otherwise clear 
she would never embrace. 


The stratagem they proposed was, that Clementina should repair 
to the convent, on a visit, as it were, to Mary, when, after two or 
three weeks or a month’s stay, they would come downon a pretence 
to bring her home; but that, in the meantime, she should make it 
her business to converse, as much as possible, with Mary on the 
count’s courtship to her elder sister, and convince her, by every 
argument she could think of, that his avaricious disposition 
' hindered him from concluding the business, while he saw both her 
younger sisters in a way to claim a share of that fortune which he 
had been given to understand was to have been entirely settled on 

er alone. 


In order to make the stronger impression upon the mind of Mary, 
Clementina was to tell her, that in consequence of these con- 
siderations, she had taken the determination of absenting herself 
from home, and to feign a liking for a monastic life, the sooner to 
bring her sister’s marriage to a conclusion; that, possibly, the 
young count, seeing both the sisters withdrawn from the world, 
would hesitate no longer, and terminate the business which the 
family wished so ardently to see completed. 

Fraught with these instructions, and prepared to execute them 
by every promising view which her father and Mother industriously 
held out on this occasion, she hastened to the convent, where she 
found Mary beginning to tire of her situation, and panting for that 
liberty of which the little she bad tasted at home some months be- 
fore had given her a very great relish. 

Clementina did not fail, according to the instructions she bad 
received, to behave with all the artifice of which she was mistress, 
and to work upon the mind of her artless sister with so much dex- 
terity, as to persuade her it was for their interest, as well as that of 
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their eldest sister, to remain in the nunnery until she was actually 
married. . 

On the father and mother’s coming to fetch her home, according to 
appointment, she acted the part agreed upon to admiration, and 
brought her sister Mary into her measures so completely, that the 
parents returned home entirely satisfied with the success of their 
stratagem. 

In the meantime, from whatever cause it might proceed, the mar- 
riage of the eldest sister was protracted from day to day, and the 
young count did not seem to betray the least impatience on that 
account. ; 

But the young lady’s parents began to lose all patience, and were 
no longer able to refrain from carrying the design they had formed 
into effect, relative to the two other daughters at the convent. 


They went to the convent, and informed the two sisters that it was — 
absolutely necessary for the acceleration of their sister’s marriage 
with tlie count to act a still more explicit part than they had done 
hitherto, and to close the comedy they had begun by taking the veil, 
and pretend to become nuns in earnest : 

This, you will readily conceive, was not an agreeable message to 
them. Mary at first opposed it with great spirit and vehemence, 
but Clementina, offering to lead the way in this disagreeable busi- 
ness, she with much difficulty conseated to the proposal made to 
them after having received the most positive assurances that this 
should be the last act of the deceitful performances imposed on them. 


The task they were now put upon must certainly have been mor- 


tifying to young ladies in the prime of youth and beauty, and noways 


inclined to the life they were now about to lead, for perhaps a 
twelvemonth, or even more tlian that. | 
Such is the usual space allotted to that trial which in the convents 
is called the noviciate. Onits expiration it is expected that they 
who have gone through it should either enter into a solemn en- 

gagemant for life, or else depart from the convent. 

It is usual, at the same time, for those who become novices, 
whether men or women, to cut off their hair. This, you know, is 
a great sacrifice to a Frencli woman who takes uncommon pride in 
that appendage of comeliness, and parts with it, therefore, with in- 
finite reluctance. ~ 

This loss must have been particalarly felt by the two voung 
ladies; had tlieir.realintentions been what they outwardly appeare!l, 
the deprivation of that ornament could have been of no consequence 
to them in a place where they were to be hidden from the sight of 
men; but expecting to be delivered from the tribulations they were 
undergoing for their sister as soon as the count had married her, 
the prospect of appearing in society without that necessary appur- — 
tenance to gaiety must have very much affected them. : 


Clementina had gone great lengths, you see, to circumvent Mary. 
Every m»tive her parents could frame was adduced on this occasion ; 
they assured her that a few months should terminate her captivity, 
and that on feigning a fit of illness, they should immediately call 
her home. 

Filled with these hopes, and with the expectation of that portion 
which was to go to Mary on her remaining a nun, Clementina 
cheerfully co-operated with the views of the parents on her poor 
sister. 

But, exclusive of Clementina, there was another person to be won 
over to assist in this affair. This was the lady abbess of the monas- 
tery in which they were now passing their noviciate. She was ac- 
cordingly made a participant of the ultimate resolutions adopted by 
the parents of the young ladies, 


The abbess, on the first opening of the business, was by no means 
inclined to second the views of these hard-hearted people. The 
enormity of the treatment they inflicted on their children was too 
visible to meet with her immediate concurrenze, and it was not till 
they had assured her in the strongest terms that they were not in 
circumstances to provide otherwise for them, that she consented to 
be accessory to their designs. 

Near half the noviciate was expired when Clementina, vexed at 
seeing no end to the count’s courtship, petitioned for a release from 
confinement, and feigned a fit of illness, as she had agreed should be 
the signal. 

But this answered no other purpose than to bring her parents to 
the convent to visit her, and to make fresh assurances of their 
favourable intentions relative to her. 

On the expiration of the eleventh, and their entrance into the 
twelfth month of the noviciate, Mary began to be “alarmed at her 
situation, and exclaimed loudly against the barbarity of their treat- 
ment, and threatening to endure it no longer and to throw off the 
habit she had only assumed in compliance to her parents. 

Clementina herself was not pleased with these repeated delays, 
and could hardly contain her discontent within the bounds of the 
dissimulation she had hitherto preserved. Batis 
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CHAPTER CXIII. _ 
ROGER MARKHAM, THE GOLDSMITH. 


“By Jupiter! ye get worse and worse, like the old 
Norman’s parcel-gilt spoon. Two hours only going into the 
Poultry, ye lout!” was the salutation of Master Godfrey, of 
the Golden Shield, to his ’prentice, a few days after the 
occurrences spoken of above; “St. Paul, but Pll thrash you 
soundly, Master Alf, you lazy-bones.” 

“Not so fast, master,” said Alf, too well accustomed to his 
master’s injunctions to feel them very .keenly, and well 
aware that on this occasion he could well appease old God- 
frey’s anger ; ‘not so fast, master, not so fast, master.; only 
stop and hear the good news I’ve brought you, and if I’d 
been all day going to the Poultry you wouldn’t then grumble, 
I know, for I have news that will surprise even my worthy 
master of the Golden Shield.” 

“Then speak out, varlet, ere I trounce you well,” said old 
Godfrey, in no gentle mood ; “speak out quickly, I say |” 

“Who do you think I have seen?” said saucy Alf. 

“ How should Z know, you impudent lout?” 

“Well, then, as I was coming home, as I always do, at 
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* Ah! what of them?” 
“Tran till almost out of breath to overtake them, for I had 


made up my mind, cost what it might, that I would find out 
all about them.” 


“And didst find out, then ?” 
“T crept behind them, and followed all the way, but wag 


not perceived by them,and where do you think they went to?” 

“ Lord a mercy knows.” 

‘They went into Markham’s shop.” 

*“ With another order ?” 

“ Most likely,” 

Old Godfrey groaned 

“ But who do you think followed them ?”’ 

*T know not,” 

“Why Fitz-Maurice, that Roger owes so much to,” 

*« Ah, that looks well.” 

“ He went in also, and the door was closed upon them. I 
tried to catch some few words they said together, but the 
door was too thick for that ; so I goes and stands opposite the 
house, and who should be standing there, also, but Dennis, 
Roger’s lanky apprentice. It was some time before he spoke 
o me, for we have often quarrelled in our time, and some 
ough cndgelling and hard blows have passed between 
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‘‘¢ This is a very funny world, Master Alf,’ 

““¢ Why so?’ I asked. 

““ Why, there’s old Fitz-Maurice gone in to master.’ 
“¢ To arrest him for debt?’ says I, 


‘“* No,’ he answered, ‘nothing o’ that sort, but that same > 


old Fitz as swore against Markham so much is now his best 
friend,’ 

“«T don’t understand,’ I says. 

“Well, the thing is very plain; instead of lugging old 
Roger off to prison, or cursing him till he almost got black in 
the face about his debt, this same old Fitz comes unexpectedly 
and tells master that he’s happy to see him, that he don’t 
want his money yet, and that he isn’t going to send him to 
the debtors’ prison.’ 

** Tor |’ I says. 

‘<* More than that,’ says Dennis, ‘he pulls out his purse and 
lends old Roger two hundred gold pieces more, and tells him 
he can wait for it ten years if necessary.’ ” 

“Dear! oh, dear!” said Godfrey, “ why, if he’s got so mtich 
money and so much credit to boot, he’ll have the finest shop 
and business in all London. Ah me, Alf, you saucy varlet, 
had you kept that tongue of yours quiet when the two 


strangers spoke to you, Zshould have had all this good-luck 
instead of him,” 


‘Patience, master, you have not heard all yet,’ said Alf, - 


getting out of the way of his-master’s stick, 

“Well, what else did Dennis say ?” 

““* Why,’ says he, ‘there are more wonders than that going 
on. Do you see yon man?’ 

‘I looked down the street, and I perceived an old-looking 
man, shabbily dressed, and so disguised no one could scarce 
tell his features, 

“* That fellow yonder,’ said Dennis, ‘is always prowling 
about our shop, and what he wants or what he means no one 
can tell, but there is some deep mystery in it all.’” 


‘“‘ Heaven help all poor honest folks like me,” exclaimed 
old Godfrey, with a sigh; ‘if I had dealings with the devil, 
as Roger hath, I should be full of work, and have plenty of 
gold money ; but it seems to me honest people never thrive. 
Old Roger must have made a friend of Satan, or how could 


he have changed old Fitz, his greatest enemy, into his very 
best friend ?” 


‘“ Ah, master, we apprentices have different notions about } 


this business ; old Roger has no more dealings with Beelzebub 
than you or I have, heaven preserve us! but I’ll'tell what he 
is up to,” 

“ What ?” . 

“Why all the gold and silversmiths’ apprentices have made 
up their minds that Roger is up to no good; that he is coining, 
perhaps, or at least engaged in some treasonable work.” 

‘Ah! what makes you think so?” . 

‘He is so quiet and mysterious ; he is always at work, and 
we never see anything new in his shop.” 

“ Well, and what do you intend to do?” 

“Why, unknown to lanky Dennis, his apprentice, we have 
formed a band among ourselves to watch old Roger. There 
13 treason at work, master, but the apprentices will find it out 
if we are only let alone and not interfered with. Treason, I 
Say, master! there is rank treason abroad |”’ 

* * * * %* * # 

Two months passed away. 

As yet Alf and the apprentices could find out nothing in the 
words or actions of old Roger to indicate any treasonable 
designs upon his part. 

The house and shop were narrowly watched, but old Mark- 
ham knew it not, 

The story of the two mysterious strangers, and of the old 
man who dogged their footsteps like a shadow, was almost 
forgotten, 

Godfrey’s business declined as fast as Roger’s improved. 

This did not by any means sweeten the !emper of the master 
of the Golden Shield. 

As a matter of course, Alf the sauce-box came in for more 
than a usual share. of abuse from his master, snl received 
more than one good thrashing for his impudence iv itie two 
unknown gentlemen whg had keen the means of assisting ‘vis 
enemy, old Mar’-*2m, ‘ 
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Roger, however, took no notice of the unfriendly remarks 
directed against him by envious persons, but still worked 
away at the forge both night and day, and filled his shop 
window with so many beautiful specimens of workmanship in 
silver and gold, that old Godfrey was so jealous he would fain 
have fainted with heart-burning and annoyance. 


Still, to add to the marvels and gossip of the neighbourhood, 
it was discovered that old Roger had paid off all his debts. 

“Paid off all his debts?” gasped Godfrey, when Alf told 
him of it, 

‘Yes, master, every one.” 

“ Not old Fitz, also ?”’ | ‘ 


“Yes, master, old Fitz-Maurice has been paid, and often 


goes to Roger’s house in the evening to have a mug of wine, 


and he enjoys himself greatly.” 

“T can’t understand it at all; why, but yesterday he was 
a bankrupt a’most, and now he has——” 

“Got lots of money in the bank,” said Alf, 

“ Money in the bank! lots of it, you say, varlet, eh? Oh! 
he must have had dealings with the devil; I always said 
so.” 

Godfrey seized his stick and made a slash at Alf’s head, 


| which would have made it ache for a month, only that the 


nimble ‘apprentice jumped over his work-bench and sought 
safety ih flight. | 

All this was true, however. 

Roger had paid all his debts, had money in the bank, and, 
what was more than that, made several presents to his only 
child, Katerina, who, in her silks and ribbons, looked sweet, 
innocent, and charming. 

Old Fitz-Maurice, the money-lender, envied Roger’s sudden 
prosperity, but he hid this under the mask of friendship, and 
often called at Markham’s—more frequently uninvited than 
not, it must be confessed—to have a gormandizing meal at the 
old goldsmith’s expense. , 

Old Fitz did not care where it came from, so that he could 
have good food and excellent wine, things which his own 
miserly heart always forbade him to buy for himself. 


Although very rich, this stoné-hearted money-lender would 


have died for the want of a drop 6£ generous wine rather than 


he would have bought it, for it took his life’s blood away to be 
at any ordinary expense, 
This gilded ‘rogue, then, could offen be found at Roger's, 


| prying into his affairs if possible, and eating up everything 


that came in his way. 
One evening, when old Roger felt more happy than usual 


| with the success of his last week’s work, he and his daughter 


sat in the parlour, the old man smoking while Katerina played 
the gittern and sweetly sang some plaintive melody which 
almost cankered the heart of the wrinkle-faced usurer, a very 
loud knocking was heard at the house door. 


‘Mercy on us, child, what noise is that?” old Roger 
exclaimed, hastily rising. — 

“Don’t be alarmed—don’t be alarmed, friend Roger,” said 
old Fitz-Maurice, with eyes twinkling like two burning coals. 
‘Don’t be alarmed, it’s all nothing, I canassure you. Let me 
go and open the door ; you stay here.” ; 

Fitz, with a low, cunning chuckle, went to the front door 
with a step much quicker than was his wont, 

Before he reached it, however, the heavy oaken door was 
burst open. 

A party of soldiers rushed in, sword.in hand. 

They knocked old Fitz aside very rudely. 

The chief one of the party siezed old Roger by the throat, 
saying, 

“T take you in the king’s name, Roger Markham !” 

“What means this? On what charge am I taken?” asked 
old Roger, in dismay at the fierce-looking company of soldiers 
who had come to secure him. | ; 

“What charge, old man?” the chief officer replied, in scorn. 
“You know full well what you are charged with, and what 
you have done. You are a disgrace to the whole city.” 

‘What is it, lask again?” said Roger, looking pale and. 
astonished, 

“Why, for treason, knave; that’s the charge if .you want 
to know, Come come along; you need not stare so; w 


“ 
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haye no time to spare with such hardened rascals as you, 
Markham. Come, men, bring him forth.” 

Roger was dragged out of his house and home by the band 
of rough soldiers. 


His daught inti i 
daughter fell upon the floor fainting and weeping. 


‘Heaven have mercy on us all !” said old Godfrey the next 
morning, with a well-affected air of piety and holy horror, 
“heaven have mercy on us all! Alas! who’d a thought of 
plots and stratagems and treasons against the good king, 
right here in our own street, and a goldsmith the ring-leader ?” 

Godfrey groaned as he said, 

“Happy itis he did not belong to the goldsmith’s most 
honourable company, or it would have been for ever disgraced, 
Alas! so much comes from having dealings with the devil ! 
Ah, well, he will be hanged of a surety. I never thought 
much of Roger; he was a disgrace to his trade, a beastly 
workman, as everybody knows.” 

a Now, you see what I told you has come true, master,” 
said Alf, “and I think you ought to give me something for 
not bringing those two traitorous villains to have their work 
done at yous shop ; truly, they might well pay a high price 
for their orders when old Roger worked with a halter about 
his neck.” ; 

“And how came it to pass?” safd an old tradesman, who 
had just diopped in fora quiet gossip. “Isaw some rings 
in his shop window, but surely I do not think there was much 


_ treason in that.” 


“ Ah, no, master,” Alf replied, “but he made some which 
bore a treasonable device, and those very rings, they say, 
were sent to several noblemen and gentlemen as asign by 
which they should know each other wherever they were or 
whenever they wrote to each other.” 

“ And what was the conspiracy ?” 

“To kill or dethrone good King James, and bring forward 
the Prince of Orange to the English crown.” 

A look of wonder was on the face of each, 


CHAPTER CXIV, 


STRANGE ADVENTURES AT THE ‘ PEACOCK ”—THE FORGERS 
FOILED—THE SECRET CHAMBER—PLOT AND COUNTER 
PLOT —IMMINENT DANGER OF HARRY AND DARBY. 


ACCORDING to his promise, Harry Percy, as soon as he could 
possibly do so, met Lizzie Ashton and his faithful Darby at 
an appointed spot some miles in the country. 

Lizzie wa3 too much wearied and excited to ask many 
questions, or to desire long conversation. 

It was enough of sorrow for her, she thought, to be com- 
pelled to fly from the hospitable home at Percy House, which 
she had so long enjoyed. 

She knew, from the few,words {dropped by Harry, that ‘a 
dark conspiracy was at work against ,her, ‘and that she was 
thus obliged to fly from the scene ‘of danger,’perhaps to fly 
from certain death itself. 

She was so tired, indeed, that she proposed to stay at the 
village inn that night, and resume her journey on the 
morrow. 

This proposition Harry Percy would not listen to. 

“ You do not know, Lizzie, the character of the villains who 
_ have this plot in hand,” he said; “if you did so you would 
not hesitate one moment to continue your journey. 

It was impossible for the young girl to journey on horse- 
back, as Harry knew, and, therefore, he applied to the old 
landlord to assist him in the difficulty. _ 

“Young couple eloping, I suppose,” said the landlord, with 
a broad grin. 

“Nothing of the kind, host. You need not ask any un- 
necessary questions. All I want is a carriage of some 
sort.” , _— mo : 

“ Ah | that’s the very thing I ain't got, sir. 

“ Not a coach or conveyance of any kind?” 

« Nothing in the world but a cart,” 
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“Oh! you must be mistaken, landlord, Look about and 
see what you éan do for us; I'll pay you handsomely.” 

“ Couldn’t do it, young man, on any consideration ; besides, 
I should be violating the laws of the land in aiding or abet- 
ting two minors to escape from their proper parents or 
guardians,” 

“ But do you know who Iam, sir?” 

‘‘No ; norI don’t care.” 

“Tam Earl Percy’s son, and if you will assist this young 
lady in escaping from her enemies, you will render us both a 
very great service.” PA” 


* Hscaping from her enemies, do you say?” the publican 
asked, in great surprise.” | 
sé Yes,” 

“Why, I can’t understand it at all! What enemies can 
she have in the world? Sucha pretty, pale, and harmless 
young creature as she is.” 

_ But she has enemies, then, I can assure you, landlord, 
Come, assist her in escaping.” 

“T will, on one condition.” 

* Name it,” 

“Tell me who these enemies are first.”- _ ... - 7 

“No less than some of Ivan’s bloodthirsty gang at the . 
‘Forge,’ who have been engaged to destroy her,” .- . 

“ You don’t mean that ?” 

“Yes, but I do though.” 

“Why, lorda mercy! what 
maiden have done them ?”’ 

‘ Nothing, good landlord.” 

“Nothing, indeed, young sir?” 

“ And yet they have murdered her father in cold blood,” 

“ Yon are telling me the truth ?” 

- Tam ; and more than that, I rescued her from a watery 
grave, and ayenged her father’s death by killing the scoun- - 
drel who slew him.” 


“You did all this?” 

“T did; and would venture my life a thousand times to 
protect her.” 

“You are but a youth.” 

“Tam of noble blood, and hath a good right arm that 
should be raised in battle for her sake, at any moment, when 
called upon to do so,” 

The old publican put both hands to his capacious pocket, 
and looked at Harry for a moment in wonder. 

“Well, you’re a plucky one for a youngster,” said he. 
“‘ What was her father’s name ?” 

Ashton.” 

_“ Ashton, Ashton, let me think a moment ; I have heard of - 
that name before ; wasn’t he killed in battle, or something of 
that sort? we folks in the country were told so.” 


‘No, he was killed in a duel, by Count Vincento, one of 
Ivan’s genteelest rascals.” 

“ Oh, now I understand it all,” said the old man, 

For 2 moment he sat gazing at Harry in apparent wonder., 

At last he said, 

“Young man, did you ever see my face before?” 

‘Your face, no. Why do you ask?” 

“Well then, I’ve seen yov7 face before.” 

“Indeed, where?” 

‘In Smithfield, on the day when the London Apprentices 
beat back Ivan and his men across the water to the forge.” 

“ T remember.”’ 

“Yes, and you should feel proud to remember it too, for it 
was a glorious fight, and I helped you.” 

“ Did you?” 

“Yes, and would again; but that is not the reason why I 
wanted you to look at my face.” 

“ What then ?” 

“So that you might always know it again, for you cannot 
guess who I am.” 

“Who are you?” said Harry, who now began to be very 
impatient and restless. 

* Well, I’ll tell you ; but, don’t you and the lassie put your- 
selves out about nothing, but do you listentome, My name 
is Mark Maberly.”’ | 

“ Well, what of that ?”’ 


harm could such a sinless 
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“T have a young son, who is a London Apprentice ; a fine 
bold lad he is, too, just like you.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“ And though I’m Mark Maberly, don’t you be surprised to 
hear what I’m going to tell you.” 

“What is it ?” 

“ T’m one of Ivan’s men !”’ 

“What!” gasped Harry, stepping back in surprise# and 
disgust. 

“What!” said he, ‘have we fallen into such villanous 
hands at last ?” 

The publican laughed and said, 

‘“‘T thought you’d be surprised ; and so you are, judging by 
your pale face, and staring eyes; but, as I said before, I’m 
one of Ivan’s men, but I shan’t harm you for all that; come, 
take a seat for a few moments, and I'll tell you all.” 

Harry did not seem at all inclined to sit beside the burly 
publican, for fear of been suddenly shot or stabbed. 

He took his seat some few feet away, as old Maberly went on, 

* So it were you as did for Count Vincento, eh?” ~ 

& Yes,”’ 

+ Give us your hand, my lad. I feel proud of you for doing 
that.” 

* Do you ?” 

« Yes,” 

** And you one of Ivan’s men ?” 

‘‘That’s the truth, and no mistake. I am one of I’van’s 
men as long as he and his friends supply me with smuggled 
liquors and pays me handsomely for holding my tongue, do 
you see ?” 

“Oh, that’s it,eh? You are not a ‘sworn member of his 
band, then?” 


“No more than you are. But there’s an old saying, ‘ You* 


praise the bridge that carrys you over ;’ and as long as they . 


pays me well for all they have in my house, I asks no 
questions, right or wrong, but lets ’em do and say whatever 
they likes in my house, the ‘ Peacock’ here, and so they goes 
their way happy enough, and I puts their money in my pocket 
as happy as they are.” 

“Oh, I see; you do not allow robbery and bloodshed in 
your house ?”’ 

“No, lad, no; I hears a great deal, and when I can I puts 
an officer or two on their track, and so serve the ends of 
justice.” et 

** But they don’t know that?” 

“No, it isn’t likely ; for, if so, I shouldn’t be a alive one 
week, that I can tell you, for they are savage devil’s when 
aroused, my boy.” 

“* How do you know but that Z wouldn’t inform on you ?’’ 

‘No you wouldn’t. I can tell from your face, it’s too 
honest ; but if I did think so, it would be a very easy matter 
for me to stop you, if I thought proper.” 

‘“Indeed! How? Ido not understand.” 

“‘ Why, there are six of the Forgers in my house now.” 

** Now—here ?”’ 

“Just so. Now, don’t get alarmed, for none on ’em knows 
about you bein’ here, although, if they did, it would go hard 
with you. They hate the name of Harry Percy, because you 
have always been their bitterest enemy.” 

‘“‘ How came those villains here, then??” 

‘* For two purposes.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“The first one was by order of your particular friend, 
Moxton,” 

** Morton ?” 

SeNVeCRs- 

“ And the other 2” 

“Sir Humphrey Greathead, You look surprised; but I 
know all about it, Things have turned out just as Morton 
said they would,” 

“ What was that.” 

“Why, that if you did get wind of the plot against the girl, 
you would most likely run away with her to her uncle’s in 
the country ; and so you have, you see, I heard the Forgers 
speaking about it the night before last,” 

Harry heaved a deep sigh, 

‘What was their second motive ?”’ 
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Their first was to look after you and the girl on the road, 
and in the meantime to amuse themselves with a quiet bit of 


smuggling on the coast.” 

“ Smuggling ?” Ai 

“Yes, smuggling, and a very nice little thing they've made 
of it last night.” 

“‘ What did they do?” ' ' 

“Why, conveyed from the coast three or four dozen kegs of 
brandy, some tobacco, and such like valuables.” 

Harry looked puzzled as old Mark went on. 

‘“‘T knowed that Vincento as killed the colonel.” 

“Did you 2?” 

“Yes, that I did, very well. 
than he ever knowed me.” 

‘ How was that?” — | 

“ Because I wouldn’t let him, A still tongue makes a wise 
head, they say. You see these Forgers all call me the ‘ Deat 
Un.”’ 

“But you are not deaf?” 

“ No more than you; but I makes ’em believe I am, and 
that’s the reason they comes to ‘visit me so often here down 
in the country. You see I can {hear all they say, but as long 
as they are good customers and pay well, I takes no notice, so 
therefore, I’m very well satisfied to remain the ‘ Deaf Un’ all 
my days.” 

‘You are artful, Mr. Maberly.” 

“You have aright to be cunning when you have foxes to 
deal with.” | = 

“ Foxes ?” 

“ Aye, or wolves, if you like to call ’em so, my lad, for they 
are wolves. If you only knowed ’em asthe ‘ Deaf ’Un’ knows 
em! That Vincento was a wolf—a bloodthirsty one, too. I 
heard’em talk a great deal about him afore you finished him 
off, and since. Oh! Ivan was down here one night, and he got 
blazing drunk and cried like a woman, and swore he would 


I knowed him much better 


not rest until he did for you.” 


‘Did he though ?” 

“ Yes, he did, and he meant it, I can tell you; but, as I 
said afore, I tell you all this because you’ve got a good-looking, 
honest face, and have proved yourself a man, and have con- 
quered one of the greatest rascals that ever lived. Come, come 
this way, my lad, you are safe with me,” 

“ But there are Forgers in the house, you say ?” 

“No matter for that ; come into my own parlour, the old 
woman will make you comfortable for an hour or two, and 
then I’ll get you a conveyance of some kind, There is only 
one condition I ask.” . 

“ What is it ?” 

‘“‘ Keep silent and dont be surprised at anything you hear 
or see.” 


CHAPTER CXV, 


THE FORGERS FOILED BY OLD MABERLY. 


THE strange behaviour of old Maberly, the innkeeper, sur- 
prised Harry very much, 

For a moment he imagined, from the wicked twinkling of 
the old man’s eyes, that he meant mischief, ' 

But, when he, Darby, and Lizzie Ashton found themselves 
very comfortably provided for in the best parlour, all fears 
began to disappear. 

In a very few words, Harry explained to Darby all that old 
Maberly had told him, and it must be confessed that the honest 
groom felt very nervous; not, indeed, for his own safety so 
much as for that of his young master and his fair charge. 

“Oh! you needn’t fear,” said Harry; “the old man is 
honest, and he promises to act the friend towards us.” 

“JT don’t know so much about that,’ said Darby, with a 
dubious shake of the head, “If there are any of the Forgers 
here, as he says, I think the very best thing we could do 
would be to leave at once. What say you, master ?” 

“Tf I really thought there was anything to fear here, I 
should adopt your plan, Darby ; but for the old man’s honesty 
I would be sworn,” 
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“You needn’t whisper anything of this to Miss Lizzie,” said 
Darby. 

“No, certainly not ; if she for a moment thought where she 
was, and in the midst of ruffians, all courage {would fail 
her ; besides, as I have before said, the old man and woman 
have made us very comfortable, and gone to much trouble 
through us, and I have the highest opinion of their honest 
intentions.” 

“Well, I am very giad to hear you say so, young man,” 
old Maberly dryly observed, entering the back parlour in a 
yery mysterious manner that neither Harry nor Darby could 
understand. ‘‘lam very glad to hear that you do believe 
me, for I would never tell a lie to such as you are.” 

But how did you enter?” asked Darby. 

“You did not come in at the door?” Harry,remarked, in 
surprise. ee 

“ No, I didn’t come in at the door; but I came in atw 
door, one that neither of "you would never find out if you 
searched ever so long.” - 

Harry and Darby were much surprised, 

“You needn’t be surprised at such a simple thing as a 
secret door, my boys, for we’ve got plenty of that ‘kind of 
thing in and around the ‘ Peacock,’ I-can assure you.” 

He laughed out heartily at Harry’s bewildered looks. 

“T’ve just been up stairs to see that the young lady is well 
provided for.” 

* And is she ?” 

“You needn’t ask that ; she is‘in the hands of my wife, 
and a kinder woman than she is does not breathe.” 

“‘T do not doubt it,” 

“Such a girl as that would make friends anywhere in the 
world ; such eyes, such hair, and such a face! Ha! poor 
girl, she looks as if she’d seen a world of trouble though, for 
all she’s so young.” 

“You speaks truly, Mr. Maberly.” 

‘‘T heard her telling my wife all about it, and ‘the old 
woman was whimpering likea child, poorold girl, I couldn’t 
stand it,so came down stairs, and it was then I heard you 
speaking of me.” 

“ And you heard all we said ?” 

“JT did; but now that you’ve had some refreshment, Till 
trouble you to leave the parlour, and come with me to another 
room.” 

«“ But we wish to depart as soon’as convenient, Mr. Maberly.” 

“‘T know you do, and so you shall ; but not yet awhile. I 
wish you to have a good proof of all I’ve told you about the 
Forgers that are here.” 

*‘ But is there no danger ?”’ 

“No, not the slightest. Come, [ hear some heavy-footed 
gentleman moving this way.” 

“Ts it one of the Forgers?” 

“ Most likely ; come this way.” 

Old Maberly closed the parlour door, and, by some means 
well known to himself, one of the panels of the wainscoting 
was pushed aside. 

Through this gap Harry and Darby passed. 

They found themselves in a small room, lighted by a single 
diminutive window that looked into a spacious garden. 

“You remain there until I come to you,” he said; “you 
will find two holes through the panelling of the wall, through 
which you may observe all that passes.” 

With these directions old Maberly left, then closed the panel 
again, and sat down to his pipe and mug of foaming ale. 

Harry and Darby, each at a hole in the panels, observed all 
that passed. 

The publican had not been left long alone, when a heavy- 
footed ruffian opened the parlour door, and entered. 

He was a tall, powerfully-built fellow, roughly dressed, 
with heavy boots, and carried a long knife in his breast. 

“You are stirring early,” said the publican ; ‘‘have you 

ell ?”’ 
Sewell; not so bad, considering it was only a hay-loft we 
snoozed in,” said he, in a loud voice. 

“ Ah, well, it’s not a bad place you know, and in case oF any 
trouble, you could soon get out and take to the road with your 


horses.” 
“ Yes, true ; but give me the Forge for my money; there’s 
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good feather-beds there, Deaf Un, and we don’t pay so much 
as we do here,” 

“Where are the others ?” 

“Oh, they are coming.” 

“ They are a long time coming.” 

; “Yes ; they seem to like the hay-loft much better than I 
On 

* They are tired after last night’s work.” 

“Yes ; it wasn’t a very easy job bringing up those kegs of 
brandy from the coast, and them rolls of tobacco,” said the 
Forger, still speaking in a loud tone. 

* Just so; do you go again to-night ?” 

“ No, not to-night,” ; 

“Why not?” 

“Why, Allan has just got word from Ivan that we must all 
watch the roads every night, for the girl he spoke of may 
escape into the country.” 

‘ae sure ; and do you watch the roads to-night ?” 

eg.” 

“ We shan't see much of you, then, till morning ?” 

“ Perhaps not ; what they want making such a fuss about 
a girl for, I can’t see.” ; 

“True ; nor can I,” 

“There must be some mystery in it, Master Maberly, or they 
wouldn’t be so anxious, I think.” 


““Yes, yes, you may be sure there is some mystery about her 

or they wouldn’t take so much pains, as you say.” 

At that moment several other rough-looking throat-cutters 

entered. 

They threw themselves down upon the chairs in a heavy, 

reckless manner. 

Brandy in bottles was served by old Maberly, and each of 
them drank off a large draught, an operation which seemed 
_ to please them immensely. 

“ Some of last night’s haul?” said Maberly. 

“Yes,” replied Allan, the leader ; “I could tell that a mile 

off ; there’s not such another drop of spirit in the country.” 

“ Who ordered this cargo ?” 

“ Well, if you must know,” said Allan, “it is part of a large 

order which Ivan and Andy have undertaken for three or four 
very distinguished gentlemen of his acquaintance.” 


“ Distinguished gentlemen of Ivan’s acquaintanceyeh ?” said 
Maberly, in a droll manner. 

All the Forgers laughed out loudly. 

‘‘ Who are they ?” Maberly inquired. 

“ Well, as we don’t keep any secrets from you, landlord, I 
might as well tell you that the gentlemen I allude to are old 
Jefferies, Sir Humphrey, and Morton.” 

‘‘But it is not all for their own use? They can’t want so 
much brandy and tobacco ?” 


“ We know that; it is not all for their own use, but they 
can sell it to their friends, can’t they, stoopid, and make money 
out of it? How are half the big fortunes made, if not by 
evading the law ?” 

“The nobler the thief the less suspicion.” 

“ Just so, Maberly. Now, what would be downright roguery 
and robbery in you or me, is winked at by several high nobs 
as I knows on.” 

“But if you were caught by the revenue officers, what 
then ?” 

“Why, if old Jefferies tried us we should get off, and very . 
likely he’d hang the man who accused us. If he did not try us, 
and the case was bad, he’d try his best to get us off ; but if 
he couldn’t, why, then the hangman would scrag us.” 


Allan said all this with a serio-comic air of indifference, in 
which his hearers more or less coincided. 

‘«‘Tyan has done all sorts of odd jobs for these three gentle- 
men before now.” 

“J believe you,” said Allan, puffing out great clouds of to- 
bacco smoke. ‘‘I believe you; they have been good customers 
to us; I don’t know what the Forgers would do without them, 
for the d d Apprentices on the river are so quick and active 
that we can scarcely do any job at all without them knowing 
it, Will Winter and them have nearly spoiled all our sport.” 

« Ah, them apprentices are a bold lot of young devils,” said 
Maberly, coughing so that Harry and Darby might hear him, 
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While they were talking thus a horseman was heard ap- 
proaching, 


“Who can it be?” said Allan. 

“The postman, perhaps.” 

‘‘ Not him ; it is too late for him to call,” 

“House, ho! hillo, within there!” shouted a rough voice 
at the door. + 

Maberly immediately rose, and went to meet the stranger, 
: ‘‘ Hillo, Maberly, is that you? Is Allan or any of ’em in the 

ouse ?”” 

“Yes ; get off your horse, and turn him into the yard ; he’ll 
find his way into the stable fast enough.” 

The rider did as Maberly told him, and soon found himself 
in the parlour among his friends. ; 

‘““What brings you down here in such a hurry?” Allan 
asked, 

“ Anything up?” another inquired. 

“What news ?” asked a third. 

‘Give me a drop of brandy, and I'll soon tell you.’’ 

“You look pale.” 

. and so would you had you undergone the fatigue which 
I have.” 

“ Why, what makes you look so angry ?” 

‘ Bad news.” 

** Bad news ?” said all. 

“Yes, very bad news.” 

“What is it?” 

“Why, the persons Morton so much desired to secure and 
keep in town have escaped.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes; Ivan was informed of it upon the instant and sent 
me down here to warn you to be on strict watch,” 

“The persons Morton so much desired to secure,” said 
Maberly ; ‘“‘ who can they be to be sure?” x pat 

‘“ Why, young Percy, and his sweetheart, Miss Ashton.” 

“Ob! now I understand,” said the publican, coughing. 

“Then what had we better we do?” Allan asked, 

“Do? why distribute ourselves over the country, and watch 
the main road.” 

“But, do you know whether they have taken this road or 
not?’ Maberly asked, in a doubtful tone, 

** Not a doubt of it.” 

“Have you any proof ?” 

“We have traced them, I think, as far as the cross roads, 
but then I got befogged and lost all scent of them.” 

“How did they manage to escape Morton's vigilance ?” 

* That I don’t know, nor did I enquire ; all I know is that 
word was sent to the Forge that they had eluded all Morton’s 
vigilance, and that they fled together on ‘horseback;” 

** Any one else with them ?” Maberly asked. 

“Yes; thatd ——d groom, Darby, as usual, is with young 
Percy. 

“‘ How much does Morton offer to give if we get the girl?” 

“ Five hundred pounds.” 

‘“‘That’s a very large sum, and would tempt’any man to do 
his best to capture her,” 

So it is.” 

“ And now I come to think of it,” said Maberly, with a dry 
cough and a knowing wink, “ Z thinks I knows where they 
ane!” : 

A cold sweat oozed from the brow both of Harry and Darby 
as they heard this. 

‘Oh, the villain, he is going to betray us!” said Darby ; 
“let us fight for our lives, and escape.” 

‘*Be quiet, or we ave lost,” gasped Harry, in breathless 
excitement, 

“You think you know?” said Allan. 

“Yes, I do, I’m sure on it ; but five hundved pounds is not 
enough, I think, considering how dearly Morton and t’others 
want to get possession of the heiress.” 
re Well, I dare say he’d give more, for all one knows,” said 

an, 

“We'll share and share alike,” another grunted. 

‘‘ Aye, let’s have fair play in this affair, for we are all in it,” 

“Well, where are they?” 

“Not a hundred miles from here ; they were on horseback, 
warn’t they ?” 


* Yes.” 

‘The girl on a grey ?” 

& Yess? 

“The groom on a chestnut ?” Jactuhe 

“Yes; that agrees with the description.” 4 

“And young Percy rode a splendid black ? 

“ Just so ; those are the three horses which Morton says ar 
missing from the earl’s stables.” 

«Well, I knows where they are.” 

“ Where 1” 

“They are hiding themselves.” 

** Where?” 

“Tn an old room not far from here,” ap 

“ What | in this house?” said all, in a breath, rising. ‘ 

For a single moment Maberly paused in his reply, and a 
malicious smile was upon his face as he calmly replied, 


‘No! not here; they passed this house about two hours 
since, when all the lads were asleep, and I heard them 
agreeing among themselves to stop for the night at old Scare- 
crow’s place, the sign of the ‘Three Cranes,’ ” 

“ What, at the old miser’s house ?” 

** Just so.” 

“ Then let us away at once and secure them.” 

“ Just so; and while you ae there,” said old Maberly with 
a broad grin, “ you might as well give his tumble-down place 
a regular good overhauling; there are plenty of secret places 
in and out that old house, and he has no end of money hidden 
away, so they tell me,” : 

The thought of discovering large sums of money at the 
miser’s, beside securing Miss Ashton, operated like a charm 
upon the Forgers, who hurried out of the house, and went 
down the road at full speed. , 

“Don't forget my share,”.old Maberly shouted after them, 

“Come, lads, now’s your time,” said the old publican, 
liberating Darby and Harry from their place of concealment. 

Both of them looked pale and excited. 

“It was a pretty geod joke I had with them, wasn’t it?” 
said Maberly. = 

“ Y.e-e-s,” answered Darby, with a faint attempt at a smile. 

It was apparent, though, from the clenched fist of the 
groom, that he would liked to have knocked him down. 


“Come, drink some of this brandy, my lads,” said Maberly ; 
“nut a bottle in your pocket, it will help you along the 
road.” | 

‘“‘ But I thought you were going to provide a carriage?” » 

“So Iam, and a dinner also, but not for you two young 
men; you must ride your horses ; come, quick, they are ready 
saddled for you in the yard,” 

“ And the carriage ?” 

“T have screened under the shadow of a large old bam 
down the road. Come, jump into your saddles, and follow 
me,” / 

Harry and Darby did as they were told. 

Maberly went up stairs, and brought down Lizzie, who was 
refreshed, and wrapped up ready for her journey, 

Maberly took her up in his arms like a baby, and took a short 
cut across the fields, gee f° 


He asked Harry and Darby to go by the road, and meet 
him at the old barn, but neither of them would. 

They leaped their horses, and went across the fields also. 

In avery short time the fields were crossed, and the old 
barn was reached. : 

A small comfortable travelling carriage was in waiting. 

*“ T borrowed this,” said Maberly, “or, rather, I took it with- 
out leave for an hour or two, from Lord Mountjoy’s stable, 
near by. - I'll return it within three or four hours, and he'll 
be none the wiser; if I hadn’t bribed the coachman, the 
blessed dogs would have pulled me all to pieces.” 


With much care and tenderness, he placed Miss Ashton in 
the vehicle, and jumped on the box. 

“Now, my lads,” said he, in a half whisper, ‘‘ I don't know 
as how we shal/ or shan’t have a fight on the road, but, in 
case we have, I’ve got three swords and as many pistols under 
the box seat, so let.each on ye take one, and ride beside the 
carriage door. Are you ready ?” 

© All right.” 
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“Then, away we goes, and good Iuck to old Sca 
e 7 
money. See the blaze ? 5 ERR 
The carriage rolled along at a rapid rate, 
= ne gt i its light, and a sudden glare of dark 
red Hames in the distance told of some di : 
es Corns owe disaster at the 


CHAPTER CXVI, 


THE APPRENTICES AMONG THE FORGERS— STRANGE AND 
EXCITING SCENES, 


THE position of young Maberly as he lay concealed under the 
bed in a room at the Forge was most perilous indeed. 

He was but a mere youth in age, : 

But he possessed a good stout heart, and had some of the 
deep cunning, which, as we have seen in the preceding 
chapter, his father possessed, 

Had Sir Humphrey,‘as he stood at the chamber door gazing 
on the sleeping beauty, thought for a moment that his actions 
were watched by the bold stripling, he would have dragged 
him forth and butchered him on the spot, 

Luckily for Maberly, he lay still as a mouse. | 

Be omplrey was a powerful man, and always went well 
armed, 

He gazed upon the sberifi’s daughter as she lay fast asleep. 

He crept up to the bed, and leaned over her, 

She was now sound asleep. 

“They have done their work well,” he muttered to himself. 
“She has been drugged !” 

He leaned over the unconscious maiden, and, with his 
yenomaus lips, imprinted a hot, luscious kiss upon her marble 

row. 

What was young Maberly to do? 

He was unarmed, 

He could do nothing, but resolved to thwart the villain’s 
base designs, if it cost him his life. 

While he was pending and holding his breath for fear of 
detection, Sir Humphrey was bent upon the basest of crimes. 

His wicked eyes gloated over his intended victim, and he 
was about to proceed in his hellish purpose, when strange 
shouts and angry noises met his startled ear. 

A man was heard to rush upstairs. 

“Haste, Sir Humphrey, haste away! Fly! seek safety! 
The Forge is alarmed! The Apprentices are out ! Nat Fathom 
and his gang are here !” 

The man, whoever he was, that gave this information hur- 
riedly went downstairs again, | 

“Nat Fathom and the Apprefitices abroad?” said Sir 
Humphrey. “It cannot be; yet I must fly.” 

In order that he might not be discovered by any one in 
ng he was going to do, he fastened his mask firmly upon 

is face, 
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“I know what to do,” said he, “I will convey the girl 
away by back alley ways to a house more safe than this near 
the river: there I can accomplish my purpose undisturbed 
and unseen, She sleeps soundly and will not awake. The 
drug administered to her is a potent one.” 

Thus thinking, he seized the unconcious girl round the 
waist, and carried her forth from the chamber. 

On the instant young Maberly flew to the window, and 
noiselessly opened it. 

He next closed and barred the bed-room door, and went 
to the window again. 

He whistled thrice so shrilly that the<sound was plainly 
heard by Sir Humphrey as he made his way downstairs. 

He was startled, for he knew it was an Apprentice’s signal. 

Again and again the shrilk whistle was heard. 

It was quickly answered by some one near, 

Young Maberly in a few moments had the pleasure to see a 
powerful fellow approach the house, 

‘Tt is not an Apprentice,” he thought. ‘ Who can it be? 
If it should be some well-armed Forger,’” he thought, 

He challenged him. 

“Who goes there ?” 

“A friend ?” 

“ Who’s friend ?” 

“' Apprentices.” 

This he said, and entered the house. 

While this was going on Sir Humphrey, in great haste, was 
making his way through a large oak apartment, much like a 
long disused kitchen, which led into the garden and back 
premises, 

As he was congratulating himself on his near escape with 
the prize the door was dashed open. 

A fierce-looking man, knifein hand, rushed upon him ere he 
could place his unconscious victim on the floor, 

“Villain |!” he cried, ‘we have met.” 

Sir Humphrey was astounded, but his opponent seized him 
by the throat, and struck him to the earth like a dog, 

It was Nat Fathom ! 

* * * * * * 

But while Nat Fathom was conveying away the uncon- 

scious girl from the blood-stained apartment wherein Sir 
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. Humphrey lay helpless and wounded, let us turn for a moment 


to the doings of Will Winter and others on thai same night 
at the “‘ Forge.” 

When the boats had landed, as we have seen, and every 
atrangement had been made, Will Winter pursued his way 
straight to a public-house, which was well known to_ be fre- 
quented by Ivan, Andy, and the chiefs of the Forgers 
generally, 

He met the landlord as he entered. / ; 

The man started as he met his gaze, and shrunk back as 
though he had suddenly fallen across a serpent. i 

He would have heartily retired, but Will Winter seized him, 
and held him with a grip of iron. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TWO VICTIMS. 


(Continued from page 232.) 
——f—— 


But the time was come that her parents had looked jor to dis- 
semble no longer themselves. They came to the convent aud told 
Mary that.after the maturest deliberation they saw no other method 
of rendering the family happy than by her embracing the monastic 
life, and fo continue to wear the habit she had assumed ; that she 
had better doit with a good grace than adhere toa refusal, which 
they gave her to understand would be unavailing ; that by comply- 
ine cheerfully with their request, she would gain and experience 
their goodwill in a way that would render her situation pleasing 
and comfortable in the highest degree; that every accommodation 
suitable to her state should be found her, with the utmost kindness 
and that, in short, every favour and indulgence should 
that she could ask or wish for. 
as well 


and liberality ; 
be shown her, 
Mary was a girl of excellent sense, 


as of exquisite feelings. 


She had not lived so Jongin a convent without being perfectly ac- 
quainted with what sort of happiness and satisfaction is to be found 
in such places. 

Nature had formed her for society and pleasure, and a monastery 
was the last thing in her thoughts. Her mind was full of that 
liveliness which keeps every passion. on the wing, and ler whole 
appearance showed her born for every enjoyment of life. 

To a young person of this frame, such a proposal was like a clap 
of thunder; it béreaved her awhile of sense and motion. She was 
carried to her cell and confined to her bed for several days. 

This, however, had no effect on her parents; they left her to the 
eare of Clementina, fully resolved not to recede from their deter- 
mination. 

As soon as they heard that she was recovered, and was somewhat 
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composey they returned and insisted peremptorily on her com- 
iance. 

: She threw herself at their feet and implored their commiseration 
in the most moving terms; she offered, in case they would relent, 
to give up all expectations of fortune, and to make her portion over 
to her other sisters. She required no more than a bare mainte- 
nance, and to be suffered to live in the plainest manner, promising 
faithfully to act with all deference to their commands in domestic 
matters. 

Instead of being: softened by the prayers and tears of a beautiful 
daughter submissively at his feet, the brutal father spurned her 
from him with the most shocking sternness of manner ; he threw 
himself into the most furious passion, and threatened, in case of 
further disobedience, to send her to a penitential house of confine- 
inent, at four or five hundred miles distance, where she should be 
shut up all her days. 

A menace of this nature silenced at once the unhappy Mary, and 
left her no alternative between immediate obedience and the worst 
of misery. 

After having disposed of Mary in this way, it was now Clemen- 
tina’s turn to learn her own destiny. 

Her parents began by expressing their regret at the behaviour of 
the count, who, notwithstanding his seeming attention to her elvest 
sister, was perpetually inquiring whether her two sisters had made 
their vows, and bound themselves formally to a continuance of the 
profession they had embraced. They saw that nothing short of this 
would induce him to marry her, and that it was much against their 
will or inclination to part with so discreet and prudent a child, but 
they flattered themselves, that from her moderation and good sense, 
she would perceive as well as they the necessity of the measures 
they had planned for the good of the family, and hoped, therefore, 
she would acquiesce, in conjunction with her sister Mary, in the 
earnest desire and request of her parents that they should embrace 
a monastic life. 

Such a speech struck Clementina dumb with the utmost astonish- 
ment ; she remained some minutes speechless and confounded, and 
hardly mistress of her senses. 

She now perceived how grossly she had been deceived; she saw 
the drift of all the pretended bounties, and all the feigned caresses 
she had Jately received ; but what sunk deepest into her heart, she 
saw that she had entangled herself past all deliverance. 

When she had recollected herself, finding that resistance would 
be vain, she promised implicit acquiescence, and only begged that 
she and her sister might be allowed a short space of time to compose 
their minds and prepare themselves for the great and unexpected 
change they had to undergo for the residue of their lives. 

This was granted, and after making every promise of future in- 
dulgence and kindness consistent with the nature of monastic life, 
their parents took leave of them with every demonstration of 
tenderness they were able to feign. 

As soon as they were gone, and the two unfortunate sisters retired 
to their cell, Clementina fell on her knees before Mary, and witha 
flood of tears acknowledged the part she played throughout the 
whole transaction, asking her forgiveness with every mark of the 
deepest contrition. 

Mary, whose soul was all tenderness and magnanimity, embraced 
Clementina in the most affectionate manner, and gave her every 
assurance of an entire forgiveness and sincere reconciliation. 

Clementina, though she had condescended to be an instrument of 
deceit, was not so far depraved as tobe insensible to her guilt. She 
now sincerely repented the baseness of her conduct, and took a 
resolution to exert herself to the utmost, in order, if possible, to 
extricate herself, and as well as her sister. 

Mary, whose tender disposition had sunk her into the most violent 
grief and affliction, gave herself up to weeping and lamentation, 
and was so woefully dejected as to reject all consolation, 

But Clementina, who felt no Jess the indignity of the treatment 
they both suffered, did not submit to the like degree of despondency. 
As she was older and more conversant with the world, she also ac- 
quired sagacity and resolution, and was determined to try all she 
could to defeat the purpose of her unnatural parents. 

Instead of unavailingly deploring the severity of their fate, she 
advised her sister to.collect her spirits, and prepare for an attempt 
ee cee from the prison wherein they were so undeservedly con- 

ned, 

Ma1y was not backward in acceding to this proposal, and though 
not so fertile in expedients as her sister, showed every readiness to 
concur in any scheme that might seem practicable. 

After holding a variety of consultations in what manner to effect 
their escape, and where to fly to after effecting it, they agreed on 
the following : 

Among the many intercesses in favour of Mary’s emancipation, 
there was a young cousin, the intimate friend and companion of 
her infancy, who had passed several years in that convent in which 
she was now enclosed; that cousin had Jately left it in order to bs 


married. Her husband happened at this time to be absent with his 
regiment in Germany, in the army under the command of Marshal 
Contayes. 

In the absence of her husband, this young lady was settled in the 
family of an aunt, a woman of great good-nature and humanity, 
and who highly disapproved of the treatment of her other neice, 

ary. 

Both those ladies had often hinted they would be happy with the 
company of Mary, if she could prevail upon her parents to permit 
her to live with them. The aunt, in particnlar, who was a widow, 


and had no children, always professed a remarkable partiality for 


her. 

To this aunt and cousin, Mary proposed to her sister, they should 
fly for protection, not doubting they would either keep or conceal 
them from the rage and resentment of their father, which they well 
knew they should experience to the utmost degree on his hearing of 
their flight. 


Having thus concerted a plan for retreat, the next point to con- ~ 


trive was, how to make their way, unperceived, out of the con- 
vent. 

It was a strong and ancient building ; it had been constructed at 
the time when civil dissensions were frequent in France, and had 
been formerly surrounded by a broad moat, now converted 
into orchards and gardens, beyond which there wa3 an outward 
wall, beside that which enclosed the convent itself. 

The sight of these difficulties, however, did not discourage them. 
The greatest obstacle to surmount was a large mastiff, chained in 
the day, but let out during the night, and whose vigilance in the 
garden rendered it impassable, without immediate notice. 

It was, therefore, thought advisable to make the attempt before 
the close of day, after last evening song was over, when the nuns 
would all be retired to their cells, and no person would be stirring 
in-any part of the house. 

After having thrown off their monastic habits, and put on a con- 
venient dress, they sallied forth accordingly in the dusk of the 
evening, and proceeded to the chapel, where they had observed that 
the windows were low enough to let themselves into that garden 
which had formerly been the moat. 

When arrived there, the next business was to find a ladder, which 
they had some days before perceived to be used for the purpose of 
gathering fruit from the trees. . 

In the meantime, an elderly man, whose office it was to walk the 
round of the dormitory, as it is called, aud to knock at the door of 
every cell, coming to that of the two sisters, and receiving no an- 
swer, immediately alarmed the abbess, who repaired to their 
chamber. 

No answer being returned to her any more than to the other, the 
cell was opened by the common key that is always in the possession 
of the lady abbess, and by which she lets herself into every person’s 
apartment whenever she pleases. 

On finding them to be gone, she ordered the alarm--bell to be rung, 
and despatched all the lay sisters in search of the fugitives. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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ROGER'’S APPRENTICE ENCOUNTERS A FORGER. 


CHAPTER CXVI.—(continued.) 
“Hold!” said Will, in a low tone. “You know me and 


my power ?”’ 
“6 I do.” 
“ My name ?”’ 


“Chief Apprentice.” 
“ That will do. Now, mark me, if you do answer me falsely, 


or breathe a word to any living soul that I am here, or that 
you have seen me, you do not live one half hour more. Do 


you hear me?” 

‘6 I do.” r 

The man trembled as Will thus spoke. : 

“Tt is well that you behave so civilly,” said Will. ‘You 
know Ido not threaten in vain ; if I mark out any one for ven- 
geance, it is sure to fall upon them.” 

“T know it well. The Apprentices are powerful.” 

“JT wish not to harm you, but simply to ask a question or 


, two.” 
*‘ What are they ?”’ 
‘‘ Where is Ivan?” 


“ He is in the ‘ Forge.’ ”’ 
“I know that; let not your tongue wag so sharply, fool, 


I know he is in the ‘ Forge,’ or why did I venture here?” 
The publican bowed, and looked abashed, 
“ What part of the Forge?” 
No. 31. 









““T do believe he is staying to night at the ‘Sol’s Arms.’ 
Do you know it ?” 

“Tdo, What room does he occupy there ?” 

“T have heard say that he always sleeps in the back room 
on the first floor.” 

“‘T have heard that also, when he is fuddled. Is he tipsy 
to-night ?” 

“Yes ; he is nearly always so.” 

“What pass-word will gain me admittance to that house 
and to his room ?” 

“T—I do not know. I have not heard that the Forgers have 
any pass-word out to-night,” said the landlord, in great 
confusion. 

Will Winter looked at the hypocrite with a glittering eye. 

“Tcll me that again,” he said, sternly, ‘‘and this time think 
before you speak, Hear me. What pass-word will gain me 
admittance to the ‘ Sol'’s Arms?’ ” 

‘“‘ There is a pass-word Ivan's particular friends sometimes 
use,” said the landlord, stammering ; “ but it was not given to 
me. I heard it by chance.” 

‘““Whatis it?” 

‘* Booty and Beauty,’” said the publican, with a sigh, 

Had he not given this pass-word to young Winter, as he 
w, he must die on the spot. 

r his own life’s sake he betrayed Ivan, 
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** Now tell me, for what purpose that pass-word was placed 
in your keeping ?” said Will, looking at him fiercely. 

“I told you before,’’ said the publican, with much fear and 
trembling, ‘‘ that I heard it by chance ; that, in truth, it was 
not entrusted to me by Ivan or any one else.” 

Will looked at him witha lip curling in contempt and scorn. 

‘* Liar!’ he said. ‘‘I know too well the ‘character of the 
ruffians that live here with you at the ‘ Forge.’ ”’ 

The publican started back at the hissing tones of Will 
Winter’s voice. 

The captain of the Apprentices, however, held the man 

rmly in his grip. 

In low determined accents, he said, 

‘Seek not to mislead me. If thou dost, I will deal with 
i on the instant as though thou had played me falsely.” 

The man essayed to say a word. 

' “Speak, man, and quickly, or by mine order, thou shalt not 
have enough breath in thee to speak at all in less than a 
minute,” 

The publican paused. , 

* He wished, if he could, to coin a “good lie” to serve his 
purpose, at the moment. , 

An angry gesture on the part of Will seemed to shake the 
whole truthéout of him. 
* He said, in haste, 


f.“It was entrusted to me for the sole purpose of directing - 


some friends to Ivan’s retreat should they call at the * Forge,’ 
unknownto him.” 

Some friends! What mean ye ?”’ 

“Several gentlemen who have occasional dealings with 
him.” . 

“Gentlemen you call them—scoundrels, yillains, more 
likely.” 

*“T know not that.” 

“You do know that it is not a good coat or fancy plume 
that always mark the gentleman. They are villains, Their 
names, I say ?” ; 

* T know them not,” 

Will brandished a small dagger, 

The publican’s eyes glistened before it as he said, 

“ One is called Sir Humphrey Greathead.” 

‘So he isa gentleman, eh? Well, the next?” 

*€ Morton.” 

‘“T thought so; as cool-headed a rascal a3 ever lived, Well, 
the next?” 

‘The other seldom calls.” 

“Tt matters not. His name, I say?” 

‘‘T think it is Jefferies.” 

“ You know it isa pretty trio of gentlemen, to be 
said; Will, with atgrim smile. 

* Any others?” 

“T know not. I have never heard the names of any others.” 

‘‘Bnough,” said Will, speaking harshly, ‘ Now mark me,” 

The publican bowed very meekly. 

“Mark me! If you speak of this our meeting, or cross 
your own doorstep this night for the purpose of secking or 
warning Ivan, Andy, or any others of his band, nothing in the 
world shall’save theeSfrom certain death,” 

These words were uttered so sternly that the fpublican 
knew that the Apprentice was in earnest. 

Will Winter was about to speak another word or two ; but 
the sound of approaching footsteps warned him to begone. 

Leaving the publican’s doorway like a shadow, he was in- 
stantly lost in the total darkness that reigned around.,. 

The publican tried to perceive which way he had gone, but 
an ominous cough told him to beware, for his door was watched. 


‘ 
sure,” 





CHAPTER CXVII, 


WILL WINTER CAPTURES IVAN—DREADFUL CONFLICT IN 
THE FORGE, — 


WILL WINTER, after the publican had shut his door and 

locked it, made his way directly toward the “ Sol’s Arms.” 
As he went, he paused at a dark and lonely part of the 

Forge, and blowing a faint blast upon his silyer horn, so faint 
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that few would have much noticed it, he was quickly joined 
by two sturdy apprentices. 

“ Fasten on your masks firmly, my lads,” he said, “‘ and see 
that your weapons are all right.” 

They did so. 

‘‘ Now follow me,” he said ; “make no noise, and be prepared 
to answer all comers with hard blows, if need be, when I 
bid you.” 

“We will.” 

‘And remember, that you have now, for this occasion, false 
names ; you are supposed to be Morton, and you Sir Giles ; I 
myself, will play the part of Jefferie:. I ought to know how 
to do that, considering he tried to hang me.” 

The two Apprentices now knew that they were bound on 
some exciting adventure. 


“The nass-word,” said Will, in a whisper, “is ‘ Booty and. 


Beauty ;’ don’t forget ; follow me.” 

Winter and his two companions hastened through the dark 
lanes and alley-ways, 

As we have previously shown they were gaily dressed, and 
would well pass for young noblemen out on a frolic. 

The “ Sol’s Arms” was soon reached. 

All was quiet, and but one or two were astir in the house. 

Will Winter knocked, 

For a moment no answer was returned. 

In a short time the parlour shutter was unfastened and a 
rough head appeared, 

‘“ Who’s there ?” 

** A friend.” 

“Qh, its no use, you young gentlemen can’t come in to 
night, it’s too late ; besides, I hear there’s a great row going 
on in some parts of the Forge, and you may have caused it for 
all I know.” - ‘ 

‘We are friends I tell you,” 

“ What do you want?” 

‘¢To see Ivan,” 

*s Who told you he ‘was here ?” 

“The countersign told us he was here,’ 

“ Have you got it?” 

‘‘Yes ; come open the door, and we will give it to you.” 

“ There are three of you.” 

“That’s a proof your eyes are open, and that you can see,” 
said Will. ~ 

“ What’s your names ?” 

“‘ Sir Giles.” 

* Morton.” 

** Jefferies.” 

In a moment the head disappeared. 

The door was opened about an inch or two. 

‘The pass-word ?” said the landlord in a whisper. 

““<« Booty and Beauty.’ ” 

“ Right you are.” 

The door was opened wide. 

The three Apprentices entered. 

While the landlord was bolting and re-locking the door, 
Will Winter seized him suddenly. 

He was gagged in an instant, and thrown upon the floor. 

Stout cords were now produced, with which they bound 
him hand and foot. 

All this was but the work of a moment. 

So swiftly and surely had the two sturdy: Apprentices done 
Will Winter's bidding, that the host lay helplessly upon the 
passage floor before he could utter a word. 

Will Winter could scarce refrain from laughing at the con- 
tortions of his victim, 

His two assistants seemed delighted with their handiwork, 
and broadly grinned at each other, 

“Come,” said Will, “our task has only begun.” 

He listened, ‘but {could not hear the sounds of any one 
moving about, 

He was about to proceed upstairs when a female’s cracked 
voice was heard, muttering, | 


“What are you doing there, eh? Why don’t you come to 7 


bed? Bid the gentlemen be 
all night, the drunken yarlets 
business.” 

A moment of silence elapsed, 


ne, we don’t keep open house 
Send them home about their 


- 
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“Don’t you hear me?” the voice again said. “ Are you 
drunk or mad? You'll catch your death o’ andi 
there. Come to bed.” ‘ aeons awaits is 

A groan from the innkeeper was the only response, 

A slight kick in the ribs, however, Ve minded him of 
silence. 

One of the Apprentices knelt beside him and whispered, 

_ “If you make any noise while we are in the house you will 
repent it |” = > 

‘*Take my advice,” the other_whispered. “I know you don't 
want us to use violence, but if you kick or plunge about, I 
shall be obliged to tickle you in the ribs with this little bit_of 
cold steel.” 5 

He produced a dagecr as he he thus spoke, and held it before 
the innkeeper’s astonished eyes, 

A second warning was not neeced. 

He lay as still as a mouse. | 

“Come to bed, I say, come to bed, or I’ll get up and make 
you,” croaked the wife. “ You’re up to some of your tricks, 
master, that’s what you’re up to. I know you of old ; you’ve 
got some girl outside the door or in the passage, I’ll be 
pe, You ought to be ashamed of yourself, that you 
ought. 

After a pause she grumbled, 

“Tf you wake up Ivan 0 ut of his sleep, he’ll kick you all 
about the house ; you know that, you old fool.” 

By tunis time, however, Will Winter had entered her 
room. 

He put his hand suddenly to her mouth and said, 

“Keep quiet and don’t speak a word, as you value your 
life. We will not harm you if you doas I tell you, but if not, 
you might as well be dead and floating in the Thames.” 

She groaned slightly in reply. 

It was found necessary, however, to gag and bind her like 
her husband. 

The innkeeper was next carried as ‘he was and placed beside 
his wife in bed. 

There was now no one who could alarm the house, 

“This way,’ said Will; “follow me.” 

The two Apprentices did as he told them. 

So noiseless were they that they could not hear each other’s 
footsteps, 

“Have you the ropes and gag ready ?” Will whispered. 

“ Yes; all is prepared.” 

They were now on the landing of the first floor. 

The front room door was open. 

A key was in the back room door. 

This was quickly locked without noise. 

Will entered the front room alone. 

He was in total darkness, but could see that the place was 
untenanted, 

A folding door separated the front and back room. 

Will whispered to his two companions to follow. 

They did so. 

All were now in the front room, 

Will peeped through the keyhole of ‘the} folding door, and 
perceived a light within. 

The door was noiselessly opened, and Will peeped in. 

“You stay until I want you. Be ready to follow at a 
second’s warning.” 

Will entered the back room. 

His heart beat violently. 

lvan was there. ‘ 

His face was turned from the folding door. 

He did not perceive the intruder’s entrance. 

He was seated at a table. 

A bottle of wine and goblet was at his elbow. 

He had been drinking to excess, for his face was deeply 
flushed, and his eyes were reddened and inflamed. 

He had some papers; before him, which he appeared to be 
perusing attentively. , f 

His unsteady seit, as he rolled in the chair, however, and 
his frequent hiccupinzs and yawnings, seemed to say that 

€ was more than half asleep, and very drunk. 

Will Winter approached unperceived, and slapped Ivan on 


_ the back, saying, in a low, determined tone, 


“Tyan, you are my prisoner !” 
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As he heard his own name mentioned he sprang to his feet. 

His eye caught sicht.of the masked stranger, and he stag- 
gered back with a shuddering feeling of intense horror. 

He half drew his dagger, but sheathed it again as Will, 
with upraised hand, said, 

“Ivan, surrender yourself at once a prisoner! In the name 
of all the London Apprentices I command you.” 

“ Command me? London Apprentices?” said Ivan, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘ What means this?” 

“It means that you must obey.” 

“* When ?” 

“ Now.” 

“ Are the Apprentices in council, then 2” 

“That you will quickly see,” 

“On what charge am I accused ?” 

“That you will know anon,” 

“But I do not aeknowledge their power.” 

“‘ But you must, and will feel it also.” 

“What if Ivan dares to disobey your council, what then? 
What, shall I be bearded like a lion ia his den by a few strip- 
ling apprentices?” 

With these words Ivan would have rushed to his window 
and raised an alarm. 

~“ Stop,” said Will, calmly ; “you know full well the power 
of the Apprentices, and must obey ; if you don’t, certain death 
is your portion, and in this very room !” 

This was spoken so solemnly, and Ivan knew so well what 
the London Apprentices had done and would do, that he 
almost foamed at the mouth, as he muttered, 

“What, entrapped and carried off in triumph by dastardly 
saplings? Who art thou?” he asked, trying to penetrate the 
mask. 

“That which I seem.” 

‘“‘ An apprentice, I take it?” 

“ Just. so.” 

“ And thy name ?” 

“Tt matters nought to thee now.” 

“ T should know that voice of thine,’ mused Ivan. 

“Thou dost.” 

“Tf I’m not mistaken, you hung upon a gibbet once ?” 

~ did; 

‘‘Fnough,” said Ivan, in a terrible passion. . 

For a moment it seemed as if the ruffian dared not look 
upon the form of one he had so basely injured. 

He writhed in mental pain. 

He tried to speak, but for a few seconds could not. 

‘““Begoue !” he hissed out at last. “Begone, I say. Thou 
art not human; thou artadevil! Begone,I say. I would 
not shed more blood. Hence, I say; it is enough that by base 
treachery and trickery thou hast gained admittance here. 
Fly from my sight! Your cursed carcase fills my heart with 
flames! Get thee gone, I say, insolent dog, or I'll strike thee 
dead and cast thee into the river! What ho! below there !” 

“Thou hadst best come in peace,’ said Will, very calmly, 
“or I have means at hand to compel thee, and that ina 
fashion which may startle you.”’ 

Ivan looked around him with an air of scorn. 
voice he shouted, | 

“What ho! below there!” \ 

At the same instant, dagger in hand, he rushed madly at 
Will Winter ! 

Will dodged out of his way, aad tripped up Ivan, who fell 
to the ground with great violence. 

Before he could recover himself the two sturdy Apprentices 
and Will Winter seized him, and held him to the floor as 
firmly as if he had been pinioned with fastenings of steel. 


With a loud 





CHAPTER CXVIII. 
THE FIGHT AT THE “FORGE.” 


But, while Winter and his two friends were thus engaged, 
the fight throughout the Forge now became general, 
Ivan’s men were aroused and summoned from ali quarters. 
Apprentices from all parts, hearing of the riot, flocked 
thither with great haste. 
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Arms of every description were used. 

Nat Fathom, having saved the sheriff’s daughter from the 
falcon-like clutches of Sir Humphrey, conveyed her to a place 
of safety, and rushed with his hardy band into the thickest of 
the fray. 

As he rushed along he could hear the stunning report of 
fire-arms from both sides. 

He cheered the Apprentices onward, and the fight began to 
be of the deadliest description, 

Nat Fathom looked everywhere for Ivan. 

But nowhere could he be found. 

He hurried hither and thither giving orders, and it pleased 
him much to find that every moment fresh numbers of Ap- 
prentices were flocking in to take part in the fray. 

Having a large body of Apprentices, which were seconded 
by his own friends and followers, Nat, sword in hand, cleared 
the street before him. 

Houses were attacked and pillaged without mercy. 

Flames began to issue from various dwellings. 

This sight only aggravated the Forgers all the more ! 

They met their foes with loud cries, and showers of shots. 

The din, noise, tumult, and surging to and fro was 
deafening. 

“Where is Will Winter?” 

‘Where is Ivan ?” 

These were questions asked on either hand, 

No one knew. 

Not one could tell ! 

Andy was there, however, and right well did the Apprentices 
know it, 

Wherever he went, many fell cut and wounded on every 
side, 

With a long sword the fierce ruffian cleared his way. 

Fast and furious the combatants fought. 

The Apprentices drove back the ruffians of the “ Forge” 
step by step. 

They asked for no quarter and gave none. 

Forger after Forger fell, knocked to the earth with sledge- 
hammers, iron bars, and butchers’ cleayvers. 

“ Close with them, lads!—close with them !’ shouted the 
Apprentices’ leaders, 

And heartily did they follow this advice. 

With loud shouts the gallant Apprentices closed with their 
foes, and the fight became more deadly than before. 

Andy and a few of his leaders resolved to make a grand 
stand at a large open space that was crossed and intersected 
by several streets. 

For some time they maintained their stand, and fought 
desperately. 

The numbers of the Forgers was now greater than that of 
the Apprentices and Nat Fathom’s men combined. 

With yells of defiance Andy led on his numerous band of 
ruffians. 

The Apprentices were now forced to give way. 

They retired slowly down a narrow street that led towards 
the river. 

Andy, perceiving that Nat Fathom’s plan of battle had 
failed, resolved to press the Apprentices so hard that they 
should be forced into the water. 

Slowly but stubbornly the Apprentices gave way inch by 
inch, 

They were in a compet body, and knew if they retreated 
much further they would be driven into the water, and 
drowned without mercy. 

Nat Fathom and the other leaders seeing this resolved on a 
different plan. 

They seized several large houses on both sides of the street, 

These were quickly filled by numerous determined ‘men, 
who had sworn to die rather than retreat any further. 

From the windows and housetops these brave youths kept 
up a continual and galling fire upon the Forgers, and thus 
stopped their onward and victorious course, 

Slates, tiles, bricks, stones, everything and anything that 
they could lay hands on did the Apprentices shower down 
upon their foes, 

The houses in which they had taken their stand were fast 
becoming nothing better than ruins, 
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Windows, walls, beams, railings, all wore tottering and 
falling in showers upon the heads of the Forgers. 

Andy and his men were puzzled. 

They knew not what to do. 

They could not get at these several garrisons in the houses, 

His men were falling every minute. at 

The street down which he had driven the Apprentices was 
long and narrow and dark. ' 

His opponents had now gained great courage, aud fought 
even fresher than before. 


They laughed and jeercd at the Forgers, and defied all 
their attempts to dislodge them from the houses. 

All at once a loud shout was heard far behind Andy and his 
men. | 

“ Fight away, lads, fight away |!” he shouted in great glee, 
“here are a hundred more Forgers;come to assist us.” 

But this was not so, : 

The cheers and Znoise he heard far behind him did not 
proceed from any friends of his. 

Far from it, 

They were affresh body of Apprentices led on by Will 
Winter ! 

This fact Andy soon found out to his co3t. 

He tried to break through those that opposed him so as to 
escape. 

But he could not. 

The more he and his desperate band strove to break 
through a passage for themselves the harder did thoss in 
front-ef him resist his efforts, 


Assailed from behind and in front at one and the same 
moment, his case was desperate. 

He knew not what to do. 

It was impossible for his men to escape either way. 

He now began to think of his own personal safety. 

He dodged between his followers as best he could, and even 
managed to get mingled with the Apprentices whom Will 
Winter led. | 

He saw Will himself fighting sword in hand. 

His heart burned with revenge, 

“Tf I can only creep up to him,” he thought, “I will give 
him his death blow !” 

As almost total darkness reigned on all around save where 
the fitful flames of several small buildings burning lit up the 
scene of strife, Andy's retreat from the front of his followers 
was not perceived. 


He: had approached within a yard or two of Will, and 
falling, to avoid blows from either side, pretended to be 
wounded, 

With cat-like eyes, however, he watched every movement 
of Winter. J 

He crept upon his hands and knees through the surging 
tide of combatants to await his opportunity. 

He clutched a long dagger firmly in his hand. 

The blade of it was concealed up his sleeve. 

When Will Winter was off his guard, and least expected an 
assailant so near him, Andy rose to his feet. 

He dashed impetuously forward. 

Winter did not perceive him. 

Another moment and the captain of the Apprentices would 
have lain a lifeless corpse at his feet. 

The blow was aimed. 

Yet, just as the blade touched Will’s coat, a frightful blow 
from an oak club fell upon Andy’s arm, and almost broke it ! 

With an oath, and a cry of disappointment and pain, Andy 
turned upon the youth who had struck him, 


Apprentices on either side were so much engaged in hand- 
to-hand encounters with the Forgers, that this episode was 
not much noticed in the confusion that reigned on every side. 

Andy was without a weapon of any kind, 

The same was the case with the goldsmith’s apprentice 
whom he had attacked. 

Andy was large, robust, strong, and fierce. 

The apprentice, on the contrary, was perfectly opposite in 
all these qualities, save strength and bravery. 

Andy, with the force of a young bull, seized the apprentice, 
and a fierce struggle took place for the fall, 
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If either fell, it was more than probable that they would 
be crushed to death. | 
_ The contest, as may be imagined, was a desperate one. 

Now Andy had almost cast the youth to the ground. 

Then again the burly ruffian himself was almost choked to 
~deathfby the firm grip of the stout-hearted youth. 

Had the goldsmith’s apprentice, however, known with 
whom he was contending, he might have called for help so as 
to secure_him, © 

As he did not know him his own pride was too great to call 
for aid while tussling with one foe. 

“Surrender, villain |! the goldsmith’s apprentice cried, at 
the same moment he seized Andy’s throat, and held him so 
tightly that_the Forger’s face almost turned black. 

There was a moment of awful suspense. 

Andy had seized his foe round the waist, and held on with 
the strength of a huge anaconda’s folds. 

. Bie own eyes, however, were almost starting out of his 
ead. 

The large blue veins of his throat were swollen to a fright- 
ful extent. 

He foamed at the mouth, and his tongue hung out in ex- 
treme agony. 

The contest between 
a terrific one indeed. 

“Surrender !” gasped the youth. 

‘Never !”’ gasped Andy, 

One moment more of struggle. 

The young apprentice, however, gathered all his strength 
for one final effort. 

With the strength of a young lion, he dashed his huge foe 
to the ground. - 

Andy lay there insensible. 

The fight was now well-nigh over. 

The desperate Forgers were beaten back on all sides. 

The joyful shouts of Will Winter’s men told plainly that 
they were victorious. 

With a final shout, the few remaining Forgers were driven 
from the scene of bloody and desperate conflict. 


him and the youthful goldsmith was 


CHAPTER CXIX. 


MORTON’S FURTHER PLANS—HE SPEAKS TO EARL PERCY— 
STRANGE VILLANY ON THE PART OF MORTON—HIS BASE 


DESIGNS. 


THE short and abrupt interview which Morton had with 
Harry Percy in the park confirmed the former inall the views 
he had entertained regarding Harry and Lizzie Ashton. 

He sought an immediate interview with the earl. Hn 

“Well, Morton,” said the old noble, “ what news now 1 

““T wished, my lord, to ask a few questions.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“ Concerning your son Harry.” 

“What of him?” 

“TJ fear, my lord, he is connected with 
HOEY s ” 

“Indeed? I hope you may be mistaken. 

“T do not think so.” 

“ And who may they be?” . 

“No less personages than Blue-Jacket’s gang. 

“Tmpossible !” 

“Tt is not so, my lord.” 

The earl lcoked astonished. 


‘led coldly, as he said 
Ope naronid you Relieva it, my lord, that this same Blue- 


Jacket has had interviews not only with him but with Lady 


Laura also ?”’ 
“JT cannot believe it.” 4 
“You will when I explain.” 
‘‘T will hear you See HE : 
“Tt is all through Miss Ashton. aa a 
“ae ee eat this would be an additional thorn 1n the 


earl’s side, ; 
« How, pray ?” said my lord, 


an infamous band of 
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“The colonel, her father, was killed by Count Vincento, 
who, in turn, was killed by——” 

“No more of that; I know all.” 

“The colonel himself was one of Ivan’s secret agents ; so 
I’ve been told.” 

“Well?” 

‘ They quarrelled, and it resulted in his death.” 

“ T never heard that version of the story before.” 

“ But it is true, nevertheless,’’ said Morton. 

He knew all the time that what he was saying was a gross 
slander and a lie, | 

‘Thus Lizzie Ashton became more or less acquainted with 
some of Ivan’s secret agents, and, to get out of their hands, 
she made herself known to Blue-Jacket and his men,” 

“T am all attention,” said the earl. 

“The meeting between your son Harry and Miss Ashton 
strange and romantic as it seemed to be, was pre-arranged,” 

** Nonsense, Morton.” 

“But I know so; I have had information of it lately from 
one of the Fly-by-Nights,” 

‘Well, go on,” 

‘When, then, your son rescued her, as it would appear, 
from almost certain death, he was advised to bring her here,” 

* Advised by whom?” 

“ Blue-Jacket.” 

“Wor what particular purpose ?”” : 

‘This highwayman has long had his eyes tipon your daugh- 
ter, Laura. Yes; and when this Miss Ashton became her 
companion she pleaded Blue-Jacket’s cause so eloquently — 
that Laura listened to her stories regarding him, and, if she 
did not love him, at all events she felt great interest in him.” 

“T cannot think that my daughter would disgrace herself 
and me in such a manner.” 

“That she really did take an interest in him is clear from 
the fact that she granted him private interviews, not only here 
in town, but also while in Cornwall, of late.” 

“What, and knowing him to be a highwayman !” 

“ Perhaps not, my lord, for he always dressed elegantly ; 
his address is good, and he ‘passed under the false title of 
Lord Blackwater.” 

‘Well, and this, you say, was all} through Miss Ashton’s 
influence ?” 

esse . 

‘* And how do you prove it!” 

“One of Blue-Jacket’s men has turned spy; I have had 
him in my own pay for a long time, and to all this he swears 
solemnly.” 

‘You astound me.” 

“Tt will surprise you still more to know that your son is 
likely to prove a traitor to his king and country.” 

The earl rose from his seat and turned deadly pale as he 
looked fixedly at Morton’s calm and smiling countenance. 

“What mean you, Morton?” he said, in a hoarse whisper. 

“T mean, my lord, that this Miss Ashton, pale, pretty, in- 
nocent and engaging as she looks, has been the go-between 
with your son, Blue-J acket, and a band of rascals, who have 
in view nothing less than the dethronement of King James.” 

“ Morton, I listen to you, but I cannot believe all this.” 

“ What if I can prove all I say?” 

«“ Perhaps that is easier to say than to do.” 

“No, my lord, proof against him is abundant. I have wit- 
nesses within five minutes’ call, my lord, if you desire it.” 

“Tf Thad not known your character for honesty, Morton, 
I should have judged you to be the coolest scoundrel in all 


the world !” 

Morton bowed. 

“Your lordship is complimentary.” 

“No Lam not, I listen to all you say very patiently ; but 
mere words do not convince me. It will take stronger evi- 
dence even than the words of Morton to make me believe all 
this of my son and daughter.” 

The earl rang 2 bell, 

The servant entered, 

“ Call my son, Harry, on the instant.” 

“T think, my lord, he has gone out riding.” 

“ Riding ?” 

“ Yes, my lord,” 
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“ With whom?” 

‘With Miss Ashton, my 

“Who told you this?” 

‘‘T had oecasion to go to the stables but a short time since 
and the chief groom told me of it,” 

‘‘ Who accompanied them ?” 

** Darby, my lord.” 

Morton’s face turned all sorts of colours as he heard this. 

He looked at my lord, and my lord looked at himinstrange 
surprise and uncertainty. 

‘“You may go,” said the earl to his servant, “ and do you 
inform me on the instant they return,” 

The servant hesitated to go. 

He looked confused. 

‘“ What are you waiting for?” said the earl. 

“My lord—your lordship—that is——” 

“ What does the man mean ?”’ 

‘“« My lord, pardon. me, your lordship. I have something of 
importance to tell you, but Ifear it would be taking too much 
liberty.” 

“ What is it? 
there.” 

“Your lordship spoke of your son, and of Miss Ashton’s 
return.” 

““T did. What of that ?” 

‘‘ From a few words I heard the groom let fall, I do not 
think they will return to night, my lord.” 

“ To-night ?—not to-night ? What means all this mystery? 
How came the chief groom to know so much 2” 

“Master Harry said as much to him.” 

“Then why did he not tell me of this at once?” 

‘He was on the stairs atthe moment you sent for me.” 

“« Call him in.” 

The chief groom entered, and corroborated 
been said by the trembling footman. - 

‘“* Have they provided for a long journey, think yeu 2?” 

“They have not, my lord. They deparied in the greatest 
haste.” 

“Said they anything of their intentions ?” 

““ No, my lord. Master Harry swore roundly against Morton, 
my lord, and from the few words he let fall, I doubt. not he 
will be away several days.” 

‘“ What was the o!ject of this hasty departure ?” 

“As far as I could glean, Master Harry wished to place 
Miss Ashton in some place of safety, far removed from her 
enemies in London, so Darby whispered,” 

“You may retire ; I must investigate this strange affair at 
once.” 

When the two servants had left_the room, my lord said, 

“Morton, do you remain here a little while ; I will soon 
return.” 

He had not been absent more than five minutes when he 
returned, 

He sat down, looking moody and wretched. 

Like a fiend, as he was, Morton stood by looking calm, and 
with a devilish smile upon his face. __ : 

In a few moments, and while both my lord and Morton sat 
in silence with their backs to the door, Lady Laura noiselessly 
entere: the room. 


lord.” 


Speak out, man. Don’t stand stuttering 


all that had 


—— 


CHAPTER CXX, 
LAURA’S PASSION AND RAGE AT MORTON’S VILLANY. 


THE first words Lady Laura uttered startled the two thinkers, 

“You have sent for me, my lord, and I have come.” 

Morton cast his eyes upon the ground, and a deep blush 
tinged his cheek, 

“ Be seated, Laura; I wish to put a few questions to you,” 

“ Must it be before a third person, father ?’’ 

“No, my child, if you desire it: otherwise.” 

“ T would wish, then, to confer with you alone.” 

_Morton, without a word, rose and left the room, 

“You have now been long acquainted with Lizzie Ashton, 
have you observed anything of importance in her character?” 

‘‘ Nothing have I seen in her words and actions but what 
became a lady.” 
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“ Were Harry’s attentions to her marked ?” 

“They were ; they have always been so.” 

‘‘ Do they love each other, think you ?” / r 

“T do not for a moment doubt it. No one could help loving 
Lizzie Ashton, father ; her nature is all that is precious, price- 
less, and constant,” 

“But you surely do not mean that vows have been ex- 
changed between them?” 

*«T have no doubt of it.” re. 

‘‘ My son cannot be so senseless as to think of marrying a 
penniless gir)?” 

“ He does, though,” Laura answered, “and although she be 
untitled and almost friendless, I know of no one, father, that 
would be more fitting for Harry’s wife, when he has arrived at 
a proper age, than Lizzie,” 

“To you know anything of their elopement ?” ane 

“Elopement !”” said Laura, in surprise. ‘No; this is the 
first that I have heard of it.” 

“Tt is a fact, nevertheless.” | 

“Tf such be the fact, then, my father,” said Laura, ‘‘ I doubt 
much if Harry will ever return until you consent to his wed- 
ding Lizzie Ashton.” 

“A thing, then, Laura, his father will never do.” y 

“ Would you discard him, then?” 

“Yes; should he marry contrary to my wishes he never 
enters my doors again while I liye.”’ 

Laura hung her head and wept. 

‘Tell me, Laura, have you had any part or parcel in this 
silly love-making, this childish attachment ?” 

“No, I have not. I knew that mutual affection existed, 
and nothing more. You, my father, knew as much of this as 
I did, and long ago.” 

For a moment there was a dead silence. 

‘‘T fear,” said the earl, ‘‘ that my children will bring down 
my grey hairs in sorrow to the grave, for I have heard strange 
reports even of you, Laura.” 

“ OF me?” 

“Yes,” 

“Then nought you have heard, father, can ever disgrace 
me ; that is, if the truth has been spoken.” 

“Tsay I have heard strange reports, whether true or false 
I know not, yet——” 

Another pause. 

**Do you know any one named Blackwater ?”’ 

“Blackwater ?”’ said Laura, turning red. 

“Yes. Do not stammer so much, Laura,” 

‘do. 

“T see that you do by your blushes, 
him privately ?”’ 

“T have ; but my honour is unsullied.” 

“T doubt not that ; but do you really know who this per- 
son is?” 

“ No more than that he is a lord.” 

‘‘He is not alord, Laura; he is an imposter. He is known 
by the name of Blue-Jacket !” 

Laura sank upon a sofa in a sudden burst of grief. 

At that moment Morton entered, and looked upon Laura 
with a flencish smile, 


Have you ever met ~ 


CHAPTER CXXI. 
THE FORGER’S EVIDENCE —THE SPY, 


“WHAT news ?” said the earl, leaving the room, and proceed- 
ing to another, leaning on Morton’s arm. 

“‘The witness I spoke of has arrived, my lord; but I trust 
that nought I have said to you, in the strictest confidence, has 
ruffled your temper, and caused you to be harsh and tart 
with the fair Laura?” 

“Tt matters not to thee, Morton, what I have or have not 
said ; a father has the right to speak to his children in his 
own way.” 

‘‘T beg your lordship’s pardon, but I meant no offence. I 
only thought——” 

‘Never mind your thought, Morton, where is the person of 
whom you spoke ?” , 

“My lord, I told him to await my comivg in the orchard,” 
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“Then I shall find him without your assistance ; you may 
leave me for the present, Morton.” 

But, my lord, you surely will not meet this desperate 
fellow alone. He might——” 

‘‘ Never fear for me, 1 wish to speak to him alone !” 

_$o saying, my lord waved his hand for Morton to retire, 
and went towards the orchard, 

ale distrusts me,” thought Morton, biting his nails in 
anger ; “if the rogue do but play his part well, all will proceed 
smoothly. But if he should not, what then? Suppose my 
lord offers him a large sum to tell all! Oh! but it cannot 
_be. Let me see, let me see, what had best be done ?” said he. 
“I will go to Lady Laura, and conyince her that I have had 
nothing to do in this affair.” . 

With a confident smile, Morton proceeded to the apartment 
in which my lord had left her. ; 

He found her sitting on a sofa, bathed in tears, 

He bowed several times before she noticed him, 

“Lady Laura,” he said, at last, in a whining tone, “I am 
Oe very sorry, that his lordship should haye spoken sharply 

oO you,” | 

Laura answered not. 

“ Allow me to ask, my dear young lady, the cause of those 
precious, priceless tears you have now been shedding ?” 

As thus he spoke, his eyes gloated over her bosom heaying 
in grief, and he felt in his heart that he loved her, 

“ Morton,” she said, ‘‘ why this intrusion 7?” 

“Pardon, my lady ; I saw you in great grief, and have thus 
hastily returned to assure you of my deep sorrow at what has 
occurred,”’ 

‘“‘ How knew you, then, that anything had occurred ?” 

“ My lord informed me of all.”’ 

Laura hid her face, and wept anew. 

‘As a friend, Morton, tell me who has been poisoning my 
father’s ear against me ?” 

“ Against you, my lady? Surely none could be so base as to 
traduce you ?” 

“Yes, there is a knayve at work somewhere, Morton, I feel 
certain,” 

‘““ What proofs have you, my lady ?” 

‘As much proof, Morton, as one has to tell him that a snake 
has crossed his path—the slimy creature has left traces of 
itself,” 

As she said this, Lady Laura fixed her gaze upon the pale 
face of Morton, which was, as usual, wreathed in a sickly smile. 

‘‘ You haye always professed great friendship for both my 
father and myself,” said Laura, calmly.” 

Morton bowed. 

‘‘ And I know you desire an opportunity of proving it.” 

“T would do anything for Lady Laura,’’ he answered, very 
humbly ; “there is no more devoted slave than I would be in 
her service.” 

“Then tell me, who is this devil in human form who has 
brought such misery upon us of late?” 

“T cannot tell, my lady.” 
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“ But, cannot he be discovered ?” 

“Tt is possible,” 3 

‘And nene that I know is more capable of solving the 
difficulty than you.” 

- “ Lady Laura has great faith in my ability.” 

“I have great faith in your cunning,” said Lady Laura, 
calmly. 

“Cunning, my lady ?” 

“Yes, cunning.” 

“T do not understand you, perhaps, my lady,” said Morton, 
not daring to fairly meet the gaze of the injured girl. 

“Tt is not difficult to understand my words, they are very 
simple.” 

“And stili I confess I do not comprehend them.” 

“But you understand well enough when a man speaks 
to you ?” 

“Yes, my lady, I do.” 

“‘A man, I mean, who can meet you in the shrubbery by 
appointment, for instance.” 

‘““Mvet me by appointment, in the shrubbery?” said Morton, 
very slowly, | 

“Yes, you have met men by appoin _t before now, IT 
know, and, therefore, need not look so surprised.” 

“ Nay, lady, on my word——” 

“On your word! You would say, then, that you have not 
met a rough, villanous-looking man in the shrubbery here, 
eh?” 

“No, I do not deny it.” 

“ And what was his purpose ?” 

“JT know not that any one has a right to ask me that, not 
even you, Lady Laura,” 

‘But I have, and a very great right,” said Lady Laura, 
colouring, 

“ As your father’s friend and confidante ?”’ 

“ My father’s what, sir?” 

“ Friend and confidante.” 

“ His enemy and deceiver, you ought to have said !” 

Morton looked as if he had been struck dumb, 

Laura continued. 

“Your footsteps haye been watched, Morton, night and 
day |” 

“ By whom?” 

“ By one you know not,” 

‘‘ Blue-Jacket, perhaps, your particular friend, Lady 
Laura 2?” 

‘“No, not by any friend of mine,” Laura answered, with 
scorn, “‘ but by me !” 

“ You ?”? 

“Yes, I haye watched you night and day, as far as 
possible.”’ 

Morton rose and was about to depart, 

“Do not go yet,” she said, ‘‘ but listen to me.” 

“‘T wish to retire, my lady. You are flushed, angry, and 
do not know what you say.” 

(Lo be continued.) 





THE TWO VICTIMS. 


(Concluded from page 240.) 
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: i last 

These two unfortunate young ladies, after a long search, at 
found t)e ladder they 50 much wanted; but several of the steps 
Were missing, and they were obliged to make the best use of it they 
could in this imperfect condition,. not, however, till they had lost 


ime in seeking for them. 
Site ceicy ocasfoued by this search proved fatal to them ; they, 
were on the point of applying the Judder to the outer walls, when 
two of the most active of the lay sisters came up with phe: 

They immediately seized and detained them, tll the gt ers fame 
up; they were then brought back into the convent, an eee 1- 
standing their tears and lamentations, locked up in separate cham- 


bers dnring the ensuing night. 


Next day the abbess sent their parents word of what had 


lappened. - ; fath thi 
24 i scribe the savage fury of the father on this 
See teap the most abandoned of wretches, his 
DEeAPON: er he loaded them with all 


usage of them could not have been worse ; 


manner of abuse, and without deigning to explain his intention, he . 
left them, with a solemn menace that they s‘iould never see his face 
again. 

Had the abiess retained the least spark of honesty or religion, 
she must have insisted on the restoration to Jiberty of these inno- 
cent young women, who had done nothing but what they were fully 
warranted in, by the laws of God and man. 


But instead of hearkening to the suggestions of duty or piety, 
that worthless woman basely consented, from lucrative motives, as 
is afterwards appeared, to continue the vile instrument of barbarity 
and oppression, which their parents had found her. 


In order to sanctify the farce she had projected, a solemn chapel 
was held of all the nuns in the conyent, both mothers and sisters; 
that is to say, both old and young were called together, and the two 
young ladies were produced before them like culprits, to receive 
their sentence. 
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Clementina had courage enough to plead her cause calmly before 
the assembly, and declared frankly the duplicity which she had been 
guilty of, and affirmed that neither she nor her sister had for one 
moment entertained the least idea of becoming nuns, and that what 
they had done was in pure compliance with the injunctions of their 
parents. 

But this justification availed nothing. She was told that not- 
withstanding her assertions to the contrary, her exterior conduct 
made her liable to be considered as a member of the community of 
which she had so long worn the dress; that, having scandalised it 
in the grossest manner, she was, according to the statute in force 
upon such cases, amenable to heavy punishment. 

In pursuance to this declaration, the abbess condemned them both 
to receive every morning a dozen stripes, with strict discipline, while 
they remained in the convent, telling them, at the same time, that 
they had rendered themselves unworthy of any mercy from their 
parents, who had delivered them up to their discretion, during the 
short stay they were to make in the convent, from which they would 
soon be removed to a place of much severer confinement and harder 

iving. 

On the next morning the execution of this inhuman sentence 
took place ; two lay sisters inflicted it upon them in the most un- 
feeling manner. 

The lay sisters are exactly the counterpart of the lay brothers, 
in the monasteries of monks and friars; they generally, both men 
and women, undergo all the drudgery of the meanest domestic, 
being, in fact, no better than servants and labourers, people of low 
birth and education, and consequently of coarse ideas. 

Into such hands it was the lot of Mary and Clementina to fall. 

Three mornings did the delicate frames of these two young ladies 
endure the infliction of the torture, which, no doubt, was by the 
cruel direction of their inhuman parents. The abbess never durst 
have proceeded to such extremities without their most positive 
injunctions ; the futher was a man of too much consequence for her 
to have adopted such measures without them. 

The poor young ladies, not knowing where all this would end, and 
being debarred the use of pen, ink, and paper, as well as the sight 
of all visitors, began to view their condition with horror, and to 
entertain the most desperate ideas. 

Clementina was less patient than her sister, and told the nun who 
presided at their punishment, that if they did not cease speedily, 
she knew how to put an end to them herself. 

This being reported to the abbess, she desistel from scourging 
them, but ordered that they should still continue under lock and 
key, and no person whatever be admitted to speak to them. 

In this wretched condition they remained some days, when the 
abbess, thinking they were sufficiently prepared for what she pro- 
posed, sent an artful nun to converse with them, and sift their 
intentions, and to discover whether the sufferings they had gone 
through had disposed them to accept of any alternative, sooner than 
meet with a repetition. 

This crafty woman found them just in the situation she could 
wish, drowned in tears, and bewailing themselves in the most piteous 
manner. Affecting the sincerest sorrow for their misfortunes, she 
told them that a letter that-very day had arrived to the abbess from 
their father, in which he signified that she should not abate the 
least in her rigorous usage of his unworthy daughters, as he styled 
them; that he insisted that they should be kept apart from each 
other, fed on bread and water, and locked up in durgeons if there 
were any in the convent. 

Such an excess of cruelty threw the unfortunate young ladies into 
a greater agony of despair than before; they flung themselves 
before the nun on the ground, and besought her to intercede with 
the abbess in their behalf, oftering to do implicity whatever she 
should order them. 

The nun withdrew, and gave an account to the abbess of the dis- 
position she left them in, and of the facility there now was to mould 
them into any shape whatever. 

In truth, the two sisters were now convinced that it was in vain 
to contend against their destiny, cruel as it was, and they both 
agreed to yield to it with as good a grace as they were able, 

They sent in their humble request to the abbess that she would 
forgive what was pane and overlook a misdemeanour that was 
prompted by youth and folly, and which they would endeavour to 
one for by a behaviour conformable to what should be required of 
them. 

Thus did these unhappy young creatures bow themselyes down 
before oppression, and make a seeming virtue of that dire necessity 
they were forced to, of either obeying the tyrannical mandates of 
their barbarous parents, or of being imprisoned, like felons, all the 
rest of their lives, 

The abbess now gloried in the victory she had gained over these 
helpless young females. She informed the parents of the new turn 
things had taken, in consequence of which, they desired her to in- 
form their daughters, that when they had fulfilled their promises, 
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then, but not before, they should be forgiven, and received again 
into favour. ; 

The only remedy to the varjous evils they had been threatened 
with was, therefore, adopted; they demanded re-admittance into 
the state they had abandoned, with a solemn assurance of making 
the usual yows, and consecrating themselves to a monastic life. 

They were re-admitted accordingly, and in a few days took the 
irrevocable oath, and made their professions with the usual 
formalities. 

Clementina was at this time little more than twenty years of age, 
and, though less beautiful than Mary, was allowed to be very 
handsome. ; 

Whether they were ever visited, either by their father or mother, 
after this dreadful sacrifice, I could never learn. Possibly the 
shame and remorse of having treated their children with so much 
inhumanity may, when too late, have operated upon their 
consciences and made them averse to behold the innocent and un- 
fortunate objects of their criminal inflexibility. 

If, on the contrary, the wishes of this wicked couple went to a 
total discharge of all sort of incumbrances upon account of these 
unhappy children, they were very speedily gratified. 

Soon after their admission Clementina, overcome with grief and 
repentance at having deceived her sister, lost all peace of mind, and 
fell into a decline that carried her off about a twelvemonth after. 

She died in the arms of Mary, imploring her forgiveness with her 
last breath. 

The tender-hearted and noble-minded Mary had not only forgiven 
her, but convinced her of the sincerity of her contrition she loved 
her with the warmest affection. She clasped her to her bosom in 
her dying moments, called her by every endearing name, and told 
her, in the most moving and pathetic terms, that she felt an inwar 
assurance that she should not long survive her. | 

Her prediction was very soon verified; she sickened a very few 
days after the death of Clementina, for the loss of whom she became 
inconsolable. While she was alive they were a comfort to each 
other; the deprivation of her was a blow that sensibility could not 
brook. There now remained no individual in whom she could 
repose any confidence. The treatment she had met with in that 
house rendered it odious, and the necessity of passing her life in it 
aggravated the horrors of such a situation. She shunned all 
society, and became a prey to silence and melancholy ; her beautiful 
form wasted gradually to a skeleton, and she died at last. six or 
seven months after Clementina, and was, at her earnest desire, 
buried in the same grave. 

Thus died two beautiful women just entering the bloom of their 
youth and beauty; two such flowers destroyed by the very beings 


‘who gave them life. Their ideas of aggrandisement were, however, 


disappointed. The young count became disgusted at something; 
and just’ about that time the eldest sister fell ill of a malignant 
fever, and, after a long and tedious illness, she died also, and was 


buried in great pomp in the vault of her father’s castle. 


They were now childless, and when they dicd they knew that the 
estate would pass from the family, the thing the father wished to 
prevent; and now they had leisure to repent in all the bitterness of 
disappointed ambition and avarice foiled by its own strength. 
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THE ANNOUNCEMENT. 


“You have a deep plot between you.” 
“T do not know your meaning.” 
“You and Sir Giles have given large orders of jewellery 
lately to old Roger.”’ 
“ Well, 1s there any crime in that ?”’ 
“Yes; you have one of the rings on your finger now. I 
see it.” 
Morton now saw the force of all Lady Laura said, 
He turned red and white by turns, 
He tried to speak, but could not. 
Laura stood before him smiling in triumph as she said with 
bitterness and scorn, 
“Old Roger is arrested !” 
“ Arrested ?” 
7>wlvan is secured |” 
& 
<> ; he has tried to betray you. Fly if you will, Morton, 
your life, for you are a doomed man !” 


CHAPTER CXXI,—(continue d). 


“ But you must stay |” 

“ Must, say you?” 

“Yes; you shall not leave this room until you have heard 
all I have to say. ’ 

“Well, then, proceed; I am all attention. A girl’s word 
spoken in anger cannot harm me.” i 

‘They are not spoken in anger—there you are mistaken, 

‘You weep with passion, my lady.” ae 

“T weep and have often wept to think how great a villain 
you are, and that, knowing it, dared not for certain reasons 
discover your baseness to my father ere this. 

Girl, you are mad or dreaming !”, 

* Do you know Sir Giles ?” 

“Tf I do, what then ?” 

« And Sir Humphrey ?” 

‘‘ Well, what of him ?” 

No. 32, 
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CHAPTER CXXII. 


CONFERENCE BETWEEN TWO HIRED RUFFIANS IN THE 
SHRUBBERY—EARL PERCY HEARS STRANGE DISCLOSURES 
—MORTON’S PLAN REVEALED—THE SURPRISE. 


WHEN Earl Percy bade Morton retire, and expressed his wish 
to enter the shrubbery in order to meet the unknown witness 
alone, his heart was troubled and his nerves much shaken at 
all that Morton had told him. 

It was a strange humiliation, he thought, that his son Harry 
should so foolishly entertain feelings of mere friendship, let 
alone love for Lizzie Ashton. 

But the thought that his charming daughter—she, Laura, 
the pride and admiration of all the aristocracy—should have 
secretly met such a character as Blue-Jacket, and entertain 
strong feelings towards him, must, be it confessed, have almost 
crazed his brain. ; 

“This Morton is a cunning, subtle fellow,” mused the earl, 
as he walked slowly forward through the shrubbery. ‘“ He 
knows more than he likes to tell me. I will seek out this 
fellow he tells me of, and pump out of him all that he 
knows.” ; 

While the earl, with a low step, was moying through the 
shrubbery by a small pathway half-hidden by the trees, he 
heard a very low and faint whistle. 

He stopped and listened, 

The whistle was repeated. 

In a moment or two it was answered by another. 

The earl was surprised, but not alarmed, 

He had a good sword by his side, and, as all the world 
knew, he never feared to meet two or even half a dozen men 
incombat. — 

“ What means this?” he thought. ‘* Morton said there was 
but one man, but there are evidently two.” 

A He remained where he then stood, his hand upon the sword 
ilt, ais 5 

‘‘Can it be that this ruffian, whoever he be, has dark 
designs of his own that Morton knows not of? Suppose-they 
assail suddenly and murder mg in this dark and secluded 
place? There may be a dozen or more, for all one knows.” 

He sat down on a rustic seat, behind a large oak trea, sword 
in hand. ; 

In a few seconds more he heard something creeping 
through the trees quietly, like some midnight beast crawling 
upon its prey. . Z 

His heart beat violently, and his breathing was hard. 

The person, whoever it’ was, stopped about twelve paces 
from where the earl sat. . %, 


“Are you there?” said the yoice of one unknown, in faint 


tones. 

“Yes,” was the almost inaudible reply of the second one, 
who was concealed in a tree. — 

‘Have you scen anything ?” 

“Yes; not long ago Isaw two men moving this way, but 
one of them turned back and entered the mansion.” 

‘* Who were they ?” 

‘One was Morton,”’ 

** And the other ?” 

“T don’t know, He was a tall old man, with long grey 
hair as well I could make out, and carried a sword.” 

‘It was the earl I take it,” 

“‘ So I supposed.” 

** And did he wave Morton from him ?” 

ONIER. 2 

“Then I’m very glad I shifted my quarters when I did.” 

“Why 2” 

“1 don’t mind meeting Morton alone, but I’d as soon meet 
the devil as the old earl,” 

‘* Why so?” 

‘Because I could humbug Morton, you see, and he would 
believe almost anything I told him ; but not so with the earl. 
If he only knew I was one of the Forgers he’d stick me on 
the spot like a fat pig,’’ 

A low laugh was his comrade’s only answer, as he asked, 

‘* Well, what do you intend to do?” 

“ Why, [shall remain here until Isee Morton, that’s all. He 
knows how and where to find her well enough ; but you don’t 
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catch me facing old Perey; he’s.a perfect bull-dog when 
aroused by any suspicions.” 

“Don’t he know what Morton’s game is ?” 

‘‘ What, the earl?” 

cc Yes.”’ : 

“No; lord help Morton if he did! He wouldn’t live five 
minutes if he did. I’ve crammed old Morton with bushels of 
wild stories, and he believes them all.” 

“Do you think so ?” 

*‘7’m sure so.”’ 

*‘ What’s he after?” 

“Oh, a devil of a lot of things.” 

‘Ts there a woman in the case ?” 

‘‘ Yes, there is.” 

‘His daughter Laura ?” 

*“ Yes, the same one.” 

‘‘ She’s a slashing-looking girl.” 

‘‘T believe you. Did you ever see her out riding?” _ ;, 

“Yes, often in the parks, She sits her horse like as if she 
was part and parcel of it.” 

“Just so; and ain’t she beautiful, though? Such long 
tresses, fine eyes, proud style, and curling lips—heigho !” said 
the ruffian, chuckling at his own thoughts. 

“No wonder Ivan has had his eyes upon her,” said the 
other, ‘‘ but I fear he’ll never get her.” 

‘“‘T don’t know that ; Ivan and Andy have laid their plans 
to get her by fair means or foul; but there are others after 
her as well,” 

‘Indeed !” 

“Yes ; did you never hear it before ?” 

cc No.” 

“Oh, yes! It’s the common talk among the Forgers, about 
Blue-Jacket and her.” 

‘‘Then Morton is right,’? sighed the old nobleman, as he 
heard these words in his place of concealment, ‘‘ Cease, my 
heart, your wild beatings! JI must, I will hear more !” 

He placed a handkerchief to his mouth so as tb drown his 
voice, which he thought in some moment of indiscretion might 
betray him. 

He leaned his head in the direction of the two mysterious 
speakers, and listened intently to all that passed between 
them. 

“ Now I come to think of it,” said the other ruffian, “ I have 
heard some whisperings of that sort among the Forgers, but I 
never believed it.” 

* It’s true, though.” 

** And who are the other ones that are after her?” 

** Who do you think?” 

“T can’t say; he must be a brave fellow, whoever he 
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“You are right; he 7s a bold fellow. But who do you 
think it is?” 

“Can’t say.” 

‘‘ No one else than Morton !” 

“You don’t mean that ?” 

“T do, though,” 

“Why, the grey-haired old villain ought to be thinking of 
his grave instead of such a buxom damsel as she is, and an 
earl’s daughter, too.” 

“Yes, and an earl’s daughter,” said the other, with a low 
laugh. ‘ Hasn’t the old ’un got courage ?” 

“Yes, and impudence enough for Satan himself.” 

The earl heard all this, and could scarce refrain from 
eroaning aloud. 

‘But surely he cannot expect such an old rat as he is 
will have any chance with her?” 

“He does, though. And the way he is working his plaas 
with the old earl makes me believe he will succeed if Ivan or 
Blue-Jacket are not beforehand with him,” 

‘‘What are his plans, then?” ~~, 

“Why, these. He doesn’t know that Ivan has got his eyes 
in that same quarter, but he does know that Blue-Jacket 
has,”’ ~ ) 

** Well 7” ‘ 

“He has given me orders to keep a sharp look-out for 
pe acket, and, as you know, he pays well for all we do for 

Ie re 
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“I know it.” x 


“But, you see, I serve two masters and t 
that takes place beta eae ’ ell Ivan of all 


“Just so. All Forgers are obliged t . 
to the band.” : ged to do that by their oath 


“True ; but there’s many a way of earni d 
pieces that we don’t tell Ivan of.” che Bora BPS 
y I know that well. Goon; Iam listening,” 
Well, Morton knows well enough that Harry Percy is 


violently in love with that little cirl. Lizzi . 
determined to marry her.” Sri? sage PSREOns, ANG. 1s 


“T know that.” 

“But you don’t know that that marri i ; 
Morton wants,” ; age is the very thing 

66 Why sO 97? . 


“Because Harry may be disinherited th +93 
“And if he isn’t?” y rough it, 


i He may get killed, yon know; by accident, of course.” 
I see, I see,” 
‘‘ By accident, you know,” 
“Oh, yes, just so. Well ?” 
“Then, if Morton succeeds in marrying Lady Laura, the 


king may by royal patent transfer the earldom on Morton 
after old Percy’s death.” 


“What ?” 

“You seem surprised.” 

_ “Surprised? no, I am dumbfounded !” 

“What about 2” 

“Why, that thin-legged, crooked old villain can’t have 
such high notions as that.” 

“ But he has, though, and higher ones still.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“I mean this: old Morton claims that he is by right of 
Be and birth a distant relation of the earl’s by the Percy 
side.”’ 

‘Well, a very poor snecimen he is, that’s all I can say.” 

“That’s nothing at all to do with either you or me.” 

“J don’t believe the old rascal !” 

“ But it is said he has got documents to prove it. He is a 
lawyer among other things,” 

“Well, if he is a lawyer, as you say, we needn’t look far to 
know how or where he got his precious documents. A lawyer 
could trace his birth and origin to the king himself in less 
than four-and-twenty hours, if he was only well paid for it, 
and had any chance of succeeding to the throne, All lawyers, 
as a Class, are a race of greedy, hungry, bloodless, conscience- 
less rascals !” 


His companion laughed softly at this, and shook so much | 


that the leaves around him rustled. 

“What if he has got documents,’ the other continued ; 
“King James would never believe his claim,” 

“But some other king might.” 

“What do you mean by some other king? I do not under- 
stand.” 

“Well, if King James wouldn’t listen to him, the Prince of 
Orange might.” ~~ 

“The prince? But he won’t be king; he is in Holland. 
He has nothing to do with England.” 

“He is in Holland at present, I know, but he won’t be 
there long if the conspiracy succeeds. You have heard 
of it?” 

“Yes, some little. Is Morton in it?” . 

“Deeply. If the old earl refuses his daughter in marriage 
to Morton, he may suddenly disappear, and if the Prince of 
Orange succeeds in overthrowing King James, Morton’s title 
will be considered valid whether his documents are genuine 
or false.” hae: 

“But how or why should the earl die? 

“Because Morton has denounced him to the king as an 
enemy, and also to the prince as a deadly foe. ~ Morton, you 
see, is handling a two-edged sword, which will cut his way 
to the earldom whatever way he thinks proper to use if, r 

«“T never thought the old rascal was so cool and bitter. 

“Oh, he’s all that, and a great deal more than you 


See Bat don't you think he may play as false to you as to 


others ?” 
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“‘T am certain of it.” 

“Then why let’s trouble ourselves with his dark con- 
splracies?” 

‘‘ As long as he pays well I care not what he does, or what 


_he thinks ; he can’t harm us,” © 


“T don’t know that.” 

“At all events I’m determined to have a last good pull at 
his purse, and then he may plod along alone.” 

“ But don’t you think the king is aware of the conspiracy ?”’ 

“No, he is not ; if he is he doesn’t know half of it.” 

“Are there many engaged in it ?” 

‘e Yes,” ; 

“Suppose the earl was to get wind of it and go to the 
king ?” 

“ He wouldn’t be believed.” 

“T doubt it.” 

“But I’m certain he would not. Old Morton has so under- 
mined the earl at court that all he might say would have no 
avail ; he might swear till he was black in the face, and then 
King James would not believe it.” 

“You seem to know all about the earl’s affairs,” grumbled 
the other ; “‘ who told you this?” 

‘Not Morton, you may be sure,” 

‘‘T know that, for, from all you say, I judge him to be the 
deepest old rat that ever breathed.” 

“A perfect oyster,” chuckled the other; “ie knows when 
to open his mouth and to keep it closed, Z canstell you.” 

“T should think so, But what if the earl knew all this?” 

** How should he ?” 

“ Ab, that I don’t know.” 

** Surely vow would not prove traitor?” . 

“Me? why you must be dreaming; it’s the very last 
thought in my mind. I dare not; it’s more than my life is _ 
worth, as you know. Ivan has no mercy on slippery-toncued 
fellows, as we know of old.” 

“ Just so ; and, now that I’ve told you so much, let me add 
anothér word. I fear old Morton.” 

“T know you do,” . 

“Why do you suppose it, I’m more than a match for him ?” 

“T know that, but it’s my conviction, and has been all 
along, and particularly to-night, that you so fear the old 
rascal you don’t want or much care to be alone with him,” 

The other villain grinned. 

“ That’s the reason I brought you with me,” 

“T know it.”’ 

“ And you know why ?” 

7] No,” . 

“Well, the old serpent always sits beside me—close, mind 
you—when he has anything to say, and whispers in my ear, 
for fear any stray birds or even the wind might hear him.” 

“T thought as much,” 

“ And, after he had got out of me all he could, or after he 
had ‘used’ me as much as possible I thought——”’ 

“ He might suddenly plunge a dagger into your neck when 
least expected, I suppose, so as to keep your tongue from 
tattling, or to rid himself of your presence?” the other 
answered, coolly. 

** Just so.” 

“And not a very bad idea either; that’s the reason you 
asked. me to bring my pistols with me.” 

‘Exactly ; and if he wanted to speak to me in confidence 
I should have brought him right under this tree, so that you 
might see and hear all, and be ready with a pistol cocked to 
finish him on the spot if he meant any mischief.” 

“JT thought so. You ain’t much of a fool, I see.”’ 

“No, not half a one, I can tell you, whenever I have any 
ticklish jobs on hand with such a slimy old eel as Morton.” 

At that moment the barking of dogs was heard, 

“That’s him ; I must be off and meet him in another part 
of the shrubbery. You stay here nntil I return?” 

Yes.” 

“ But suppose the old devil won’t come under the tree? 
Suppose he turns nasty and shows his teeth on a sudden, 
what then ?” 

‘“In that case I’ll borrow your pistols, and be.ready for 
him,” ; 

“But how do you kuow that it 7s Morton coming ?” 
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“‘ There’s not the slightest mistake ; he always makes the 
watch dogs bark when he comes to meet me, so as to tell me 
it is no one else.” 

“A good idea.” 

‘““A deep dodge, my 
long.” 

“ Well, then, I shall sit on the grass till I hear you coming. 
It ain’t at all easy sitting on the branch of a tree, besides, I 
might doze, and tumbling down, crack my skull.” 

‘All right. Keep your eyes open, I shan’t be long.” ; 

“ Mind you make Morton open his purse wide enough this 
time.” 

““ Never fear.” 

So saying, the first ruffian disappeared, leaving his com- 
panion lying among the high grass at his ease, and smoking 
a pipe in the darkness. 

He had not been left alone more than five minutes ere Earl 
Percy crept from his hiding-place, sword in hand. 

The ruffian was not aware of the earl’s presence, but when 
he suddenly turned his head he perceived the old noble stand- 
ing over him with his naked sword. 

He would have started to his feet, but the old earl, ina 
firm, low voice, said, . 

“Tf you stir an inch, or make the slightest noise, I will pin 
you to the earth.” 


boy ; but I must be off, I shan’t be 
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THE OLD EARL SECURES HIS CAPTIVE IN AN UNEXPECTED 
WAY—MORTON STANDS ON TREACHEROUS GROUND—THE 
LIBRARY CHAIR OF UNUSUAL PATTERN, AND THE USE 
MADE OF IT. 


FoR a moment the villain was so taken by surprise that he 
looked up at Earl Percy as if he beheld some strange and 
deadly apparition. 

His eyes glared with fear. 

The pipe dropped from his mouth. 

His teeth chattered, and trembled in every limb. 

He dared not speak. 

The sword of the poor old noble was pointed at his heart 
as he lay helpless. at his feet. 

‘“‘ Stir an inch, or make the slightest noise,” said the old 
earl, with a determined oath, ‘and I'll pin you to the 
earth |” 

The ruffian, though young, strong, and brawny, felt his 
heart almost chilled within him. 

He had not a single weapon with him save a knife. 

He dared not, however, attempt to clutch it. 

The old earl’s eyes glowed with intense passion, and his 
sword was held over him with iron-like nerve. 

The Forger knew that if he did stir but an inch, the old 
man would be as good as his word, and that his long blade 
would cleave his very heart strings. 

* Knave, answer my question. Speak in whispers as you 
value your life. You are in my power !” 

“T know it,” was the faint reply. 

“Tf you speak untruly, or seek to evade my direct -questions, 
you area dead man, What brought you here ?” 

“‘T accompanied a friend.” 

“Who had base designs ?” 

**T knew not his real motives until just now.” 

“JT know you did not.” 

The robber looked astonished as ‘the earl added, 

“T have heard all your conversation, I was behind a tree 
near by. You knew it not,” 

““T am lost,” said the robber, faintly, ‘‘ I am a dead man if 
you have heard all that passed. Spare me,” 

“T have heard all that passed, and you are not a dead man 
if you obey me.” | . . 

*“‘ Spare my life, Harl Percy,” said the rogue, in suppliant 
tones, “ and I am your slave for ever.” 

‘JT will, on one condition.” 

‘Oh, name it! A hundred conditions if you like,” 

“Then, get up and go before me to the mansion ; but 
mark me, do not walk too fast, nor attempt to escape beyond 
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the length of my sword’s point, or I shall strike you to the 
earth like a dog.”’ 

“T will do as you wish,”’ 
robber. : 

He dared not yet stir, however, for the old earl still held 
the sword over him. : 

“ Have you any weapon? Answer me truly ?” 

“ Nought but a knife.” - 

“ Deliver it to me.” 

He did so ; but very reluctantly. : 

‘“‘ Now, get up, and proceed with me; walk two paces in 
front of me.” | 

The robber rose, and with down-cast head walked towards 
the mansion. 

Earl Percy followed him. 

His sword’s point touched the villain’s back. 

They walked slowly and almost noiselessly towards the 
mansion, ; 

Suddenly, the old earl said in a low voice, 

** Stop! I hear voices.” 

Both captive and captor stood and listened. 

The sound of conversation died away again. 

** Move forward,” said the earl. ; 

Once more they walked quietly along, and in a few minutes 
reached the rear door of the mansion. 

The earl struck the portal heavily with his sword blade. 

The door was quickly opened ; but the footman was so sur- 
prised at the appearance of the black-looking visitor, that he 
staggered in the entrance-hall like a drunken man from pure 
alarm. 

The villain, still in front, entered. 

The earl whispered to his footman. 

“ Breathe not a word of this to any one,” he said. “Let 
some one mind the door. Allow no one to visit my library 
until I tell you, and do you stand guard without the library- 
door in the passage.” 

The footman did as he was told. 

The earl and his prisoner entered the library. 

The door was closed after them, and the room was lighted 
by two large lamps on the centre table. 

The ruffian looked about him for a moment in mute sur- 
prise. 

The old noble kept his eye upon him constantly. 

He put down his sword ; but not before he had armed him- 
self better with two loaded pistols. 

With asmile he took one of these and cocked it. 

“Do as I bid you,” he said, ‘‘and no harm shall befal 
you,” 

At the same moment, with his pistol in his hand ready for 
use, he walked backwards to a large arm-chair. 

This he wheeled towards his captive, at the same time, he 
said, with a cold, hard smile, 

“ Forger, be seated, and answer all I ask of you.” 

The ruffian seemed to be too polite to seat himself before 
the earl had done so, and therefore hesitated. 

The old noble, however, flung himself into an easy chair, so 
arranged the lamp shades as to throw all the light upon the 
villain’s countenance, and after placing both pistols, ready 
cocked, before him, on the table again, said, in a calm, dry 
manner, with a peculiar smile, 

‘ Be seated.” 

The Forger did as he was told. 

He had not fairly seated himself, however, ere a long snap 
was heard throughout the room like -the sound of strong 
springs, and, greatly to his astonishment, the rough-looking 
rascal found himself bound hand and foot in the chair. 

The earl smiled at the ruffian’s look of astonishment; but 
said, 

“That is nothing. I simply put you in that surgical chair, 
to keep you from doing harm, either to me or to yourself. 
Your release depends upon yourself.” 

The Forger, whether he liked it or not, was now perfectly 
helpless. 

He had thought to himself, while mounting the stairs, that 
if there was any possibility of escaping he would most cer- 
tainly try it, and fight his way to liberty if he could but see a 
fitting opportunity to seize some weapon or other, 


was the faint reply of the 
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Now, however, all hope seemed to desert him, 

He had been tricked by the old noble, and a cold sweat 

ae pom his anty Bee as he gazed on the placid face of 

» 48, Seated in his chair opposite, he pl i i 

ee in a careless manner, wi ESE ois 
: 3 : 

dante you going to shoot me?” the Forger asked, in 

“No; but hearken to me. You have led a life of villany. 
and have conspired to wrong and rob me ?” : 

“T have.” 

“And deserve punishment 2” 

ele do:?? 

‘You have been doing wrong for a stated price ?” 

‘Tt is true.” 

_ “Would you not like to do right for still larger as 1” 

“ Most willingly I would, eibal but how D ‘feck 

*““ By serving me.” 

“You, my lord?” 

“* Yes, me.” 

‘Would you trust me?” 

“That remains to be seen.” 

‘But what do you want me to do?” 

“To act the spy.” 

“ Against lvan ?” 

“To do anything I command you.” 

“T dare not ; it is more than my life is worth.” 

“You forget, you have no life if 7 only speak the word,” 

“TI forgot, my lord.” 

AE know you did; but remember, no harm can possibly 
befal you if you do my bidding. All your actions will be 
watched, I would have you understand. If you dare play 
falsely with me, you will perish on the instant. I want you 
to watch persons whom I will point out, and you, at the same 
time, will be followed night and day by others intent upon 
seeing my orders fulfilled by you.” 

“T understand. But I cannot do anything without money 
and proper clothes,” 

‘Both those requisites will be provided.” 

“Then, when am I to begin ?” 

« Now.” 

“How, pray? Iam bound hand and foot.” 

“That will not matter much for the present. Have you 
seen Morton ever ?” 

“Yes, often.” 

“ And know his haunts?” 

ale QOun 

“And could swear to his voice?” . 

“Yes ; but not to his dress. He isin the habit of changing 
his garments so often.” 

“T suspected as much. It is always the way with great 
rogues. They almost fear wherever they go that their 
very shadows will cry out aloud against them, or that their 
dress even should find out the secrets in the breast they 
cover.” 

After a pause the earl touched a bell. 

A footman entered noiselessly. 

The earl whispered to him, 

““ Where is Lady Laura?” 

“She has retired to her chamber, my lord.” 

“ Sure 2?” 

“Yes, my lord ; I saw her ascend the grand staircase with 
her French maid. Iam sure she is fast asleep by this time.” 

“So much the better. Where is Morton?” 

“T saw him stroll into the shrubbery not long since. He 
said he was going to look for you, my lord. He looked pale, 
and trembled, very much so, I was at first alarmed at his 

rd look,” De 
hag gard face of the guilty,” thought the earl, “is like a 
cracked and dirty mirror, distorting all the fair features of 
phe Pon Ss of the servants, then,”’ said my lord, “go to the 
shrubbery, and tell him I await the presence of himself and 


j i library.” 
Bene rind, ae lord; I knew not that there was any 


d person in the shrubbery.” 
na it erttars not to you; friend I said, and see that my 


message is correctly delivered.” 
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The footman bowed, and was about to retire. 

Before you go,” said the earl, in a louder tone, “ open the 
folding doors, and wheel this—this—gentleman into the other 
room ; do not entirely close the door ; place him in such a 
position that he may be able to see and hear all that passes in 
this apartment, without being observed himself,” 

The footman advanced to the arm-chair in which the Forger 
was fastened, and for a second or two seemed frightened at 
the villain’s black, forbidding looks. 

He ultimately did as he was told, however, but in his own 
mind wished that my lord had ordered him to wheel “that 
ar gentleman” out of window into the court-yard 

W. 
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CHAPTER CXXIV. 


EXCITING INTERVIEW BETWEEN MORTON AND THE EARL— 
THE WITNESS BECOMES CONFUSED—THE TABLES ARE 
TURNED—THE SPY GOES FORTH ON HIS SECRET ERRAND. 


THE old earl for five minutes was left alone. 
He hurriedly wrote a note, and stamped it with his arms, 
It was directed, 


“*To his Most Gracious Majesty, 
“KING JAMES, 
** At the Palace.” 


In one corner of the envelope was written, in large, bold 
characters, 


**Of vast importance.—Immediate.” 


When he had done this, he played with his fingers again in 
an impatient manner until Morton came. 

He knew the old rascal’s step well enough, and long before 
he entered the room he could hear his creaking shoes. 

‘Take a seat, Morton,” said the earl, in a pleasant tone. 

Morton advanced towards the table, and took a chair. 

When he saw the two pistols, however, with their barrels 
shining in the lamp-light, he drew back in fear. © 

“Don’t start, Morton ; they are not for you.” 

“No, my lord, I did not suppose such an absurd thing,” 
Morton replied, with a forcéd smile. 

At the same time, however, it must be confessed he felt 
very uncomfortable at the sudden warlike preparations of the 
earl. 

He thought that Laura had perhaps informed her father of 
all she knew concerning him, 

To be prepared for all chances that might arise, he felt in 
his bosom. 

The breastplate he always wore concealed beneath his 
clothes was firm and sound, 

He also made sure that his long dagger was there ready for 
instant use. 

Having assured himself of these things, he returned the 
earl’s smile; but what he could read of the old nobleman’s 
face convinced him that his daughter had not yet had any 
opportunities for speaking to him privately. 

“You did not see that person, then, my lord, after all?” 

“But you did?” 

“Yes. He told me he had not seen you.” 

“ Such was the truth. Have you brought him with you?” 

‘“Yes; he is without, standing in the passage, awaiting 
your pleasure. Surely you do not intend to shoot him, my 
lord ?” 

“Why should I? He has not done me any harm that I am 
aware of ; but even if I did, I don’t think the country would 
be much worse off.” 

“No, in truth, my lord, you are right, as you always are ; 
and, now I come to think of it, my lord,” said Morton, with 
a peculiar smile, ‘‘it would save much trouble and an- 
noyance if the fellow was——” 

** Shot, you mean ?”’ 

“Yes, that or anything, you know,” said Morton, witha 
ghastly smile. “ That is, after he had——” 

‘Done our dirty work, you mean ?” 

** Yes, my lord,’ Morton answered with a devil-like lear. 
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“ Whoever taught you such a mode of disposing of persons, 
Morton?” asked my lord, quietly. ‘‘One would almost think 
you had been an associate of the Forgers, and a friend of 
Ivan or Andy ; but, of course, that could never be.” 

Morton smiled, but made no remark. 

“ Well, where is this precious witness you spoke of who 
knows so much, Morton? Conduct him hither.” 

The servant, in any other case, would have been ordered to 
usher the rogue into the earl’s presence, but the old nobleman, 
now that his suspicions were aroused, allowed Morton to do 
it. 

In truth, he wished to say one word to his own valet, and 
to the second rascal who were together in the other room, 

When Morton, then, left the room, the earl turned the key 
in the lock, and, taking one of the pistols, opened the folding 
doors. 

“Timothy,” he said to his valet, ‘‘hold this pistol near the 
rogue’s ear, and if he dares speak or utter any loud cry at 
what he hears, shoot him,” 

Tim the valet was over anxious to perform this polite office 
for the unlucky Forger whether he spoke or not. 

The earl now unlocked the door, and had just seated him- 
self in his chair when Morton entered. 

“This is the person I spoke of, my lord,” said he, intro- 
ducing the rough-looking stranger. 

“Take a seat, my fine fellow,” said the earl, pointing to a 
chair in every way similar to that which had been used 
before. 

The Forger sat down, but this time there was no snapping 
of springs or anything of the kind as had happened to his 
unfortunate comrade. 

‘<You are a desperate-looking fellow,” said the earl. 

“Oh, a perfect fire-eater, my lord,” Morton answered, 
winking at his companion in crime. 

* Honest ?” 

‘“¢ As the day is long,’”’ Morton said. 

“Do you carry arms about you?—have you any with you 
now, I mean?” 

‘Nothing whatever, my lord,” ¢he ruffian said. 

“T think I have heard your voice before,”’ said the earl. 

“‘Tndeed, my lord! Where, pray ?” 

‘¢ In the shrubbery, not long ago.” 

This seemed to so surprise the astonished man that ne sud- 
denly made an effort to rise to his feet. 

This exertion had the effect of jerking the spring work of 
the arm-chair, 

With a loud snap, he was seized by hands and arms, and 
could not stir. 

Morton jumped to his feet as if shot. 

‘¢ Don’t be alarmed, Morton,” the earl coolly observed. 

Advancing to the helpless ruffian, he said, 

‘ T’ll trouble you for the pistols which are concealed upon 
you.” 

‘* Pistols, my lord 2?” 

* Aye! pistols; the pair which your companion handed 
you, in order to protect yourself against Morton here.” 

“« Me, my lord?” said Morton, in astonishment, 

“Yes, you ; you need not be alarmed, he cannot harm you 
now.” 

So saying, the earl took two pistols fromthe villain’s 
person, and placed them before him on the table; but far 
enough out of Morton’s reach, 

‘This honest fellow of yours, Morton, is a rogue.” 

“Oh, a perfect villain; he deserves hanging, and I have 
been so good to him. Ah! how we may be mistaken in 
human nature, to be sure, Can we not, my lord ?” 

‘* Just so.” 

Morton rolled his eyes in pious horror, 

“Can you read, knave ?” said the earl, writing a few words 
on a slip of paper. 

Yes,” 

“ Well, then, look at this bit of paper,,and answer me 
fairly.”’ 

So saying, the earl moved towards him, and presented a slip 
of paper before his eyes, which had upon it this line:— 

‘© T kaow all about you and Morton. Will you make a clean breast of 
everything ? If so, you have nothing to fear,’’ 
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“ Will you ?” the earl asked. 

“JT will,” was the reply. . 

““ What does he say, my lord ?”’ Morton asked, eagerly, 

“‘ He says he will explain to us who it was that promped 
him to fear you, and why he armed himself.” | 

“The very thing I wish most to hear,” Morton said, 
eagerly. a 

“ What has become of your companion ?—him, I mean 
who was hidden and in waiting for you in the shrubbery ?” 

“TJ don’t know.” 


“Ride hard, and do not return without an answer,” said the 
noble. ‘“ Now, knave, you may begin. Answer me. Is Ivanin 
this plot?” 

“Yes ; all the Forgers, save one.” 

“ And who is that one ?” 

“< Myself.” 

** T thought so.” 


‘‘ Well, then, heis killed.” * 

“ Killed ?” 

“ Yes ; [killed him for refusing to disclose all he knew. If 
you do not make a clean breast of it, your fate will be the 
same.” 

‘“‘ Have mercy on me!” 

“J will. You say you know all about this conspiracy 

_ against the king ?”’ 

© T do.” 

“ Before you leave me, I wish to have the attendance of 
some lawyer who can take down all you say.” 

So speaking, my lord touched the bell, 

A footman entered and received the note addressed to the Q 
king. ’ 


“ Oh, the rascal !” said Morton ; “‘ and are there any rich, or 


titled gentlemen in it ?” 

“ Yes, you know there is.” Lah 

‘‘T, knaye? What do you mean?” said Morton, in well- 
feigned astonishment. “ Me? Is it not enough for you to pre- 
meditate murdering me, without now accusing me of treason ? 
Out upon thee, villain !” 

“You say that Morton knows all about it, eh, knaye?” 

“Yes, my lord, he knows more than I do—more than any 
of us knows.” 


“ Say that word again, rascal, and I’ll brain you!” swore 


Morton, rising in anger and drawing his dagger. 


“Not so fast, Morton, not so fast,” said my lord, at the 
same time taking up a pistol ip a very playful manner. “‘ Not 
so fast ; you must not fly into such a passion. There must 
be no bloodshed here.” 

“Then must I sit here and be branded by yon villain, my 
lord ?” 


“Calm yourself, and listen to all of it, like myself, without 
getting ruffed. Who are these nobles and gentlemen, 
knaves ?” 

“Sir Giles, Sir Humphrey Greathead, Morton, there, before 
you, and several others.” : 

Morton was gasping with rage. 

“My lord, I shall retire,” 
mouth, 

“You must not, Morton.” 

*T must not, Earl Percy 2?” 

‘No, must not is the word.” 

© But I will.” 

‘*¢ And I say you shall not.” 

“Ah! is thisatrap then in which you think to ensnare me? 
Are there no more spring chairs? Not one for me, my lord? 
’Tis strange you did not provide cne for me, ha, ha !” 


“‘No, Morton ; I did not think it worth while to provide 
you with a spring chair. Nor should I have asked this blaek- 
looking rascal to have seated himself in one, save that I did 
so to keep him from harming himself, for I wish to keep him 
safe and sound as a witness against you and others when 
these important trials come on. But if I have not provided a 
chair for you, I have something much better for you here, you 
see,” he said, holding up two pistols, “sosit down. You know I 
am adead shot. Take things quietly ; they will only hang 
you, nothing more.” 

‘And do you mean to insult me by taking the mere word 


he said, foaming at the 
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of such a villain as that, and against one who has done so 
much for you?” 

“Done so much of what? Villany you mean, perhaps.’ 

A pause ensued. 

“ Timothy,” said the earl, ‘‘ wheel |in that fellow you have 
there in custody.” . : 

Tim did so. 

“J told an untruth when Isaid I had killed him. I meant no 
harm in that silly story, but kept him alive so that both these 
knayves might bear testimony against you, for, from what I 
have heard this night, it appears to me, Morton, instead of 

being a friend to me, you have been the bitterest and deadli- 

est enemy I have ever had.” 

The two rogues confronted each other, and looked most 
ludicrously chop-fallen, 

“Ts this Morton the same person [I overheard you talking 
about in the shrubbery ?” 

‘‘The same, my lord.” 

«“ And you have direct evidence of his traitorous designs ?”’ 

_“ Yes,’”’ answered both. 

; an you tell me what he has done against me person- 
4 y ” 

“He has reported you to the king as being a traitor, in 
order to disguise his own base designs.” 
“And he expects, you said, that if Iam not punished by 
King James, that I shall be,when the Prince of Orange ascends 
the throne, which they hope one day may happen ?” 


“Yes, my lord, and succeed to your estates and titles, by 
virtue of deeds which he has in his possession.” 
“ Some of which he has stolen from me.” 
“ Stolen, my lord ?” said Morton, jumping to his feet. 
© Aye, stolen ; you cannot mistake my words or meaning, 
Morton. Sit down, if you do not wish me to shoot you on the 
spot like a dog.” 
«Your son Henry, my lord, is also doomed to die—that is, 
if they can accomplish their ends—Morton has long been in 
league with Ivan to effect this.” 
“Tis false !” said Morton, 
“Tis true, my lord |” 
«They will not succeed; but as you know so much, who 
caused the Forgers to attack my house, and partly burn it ?” 
“Money given to them by Morton and others, was the 
occasion of it. He told Ivan that he hoped all your family 
might be buried in the ruins.” 
| “Tn all of which he has been thwarted, Heayen be 
thanked,” said the earl. 
After a pause, he added, 
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“And now, Morton, smooth-tongued villain as you are, 
what punishment is good enough for all this trickey roguery 
and deep-dyed devilry ?” 

“Tis false,” said Morton, “‘and I defy you to prove aught 
these knayes have said ; yet, believe me, when I tell you, my 
lord, were it not that Ishould dirty my hands in shedding 
such plebeian blood as theirs, I would with this dagger slay 
them.as I would a couple of dogs. ’Tis.all false, their hearts 
are as black as thine, my lord, and here, in thy teeth, I defy 
spas to do your worst, I loathe you!’’. he said, in hissing 

ones. 

At that moment he drew his dagger, and rushed at the two 
rogues, and would have slain them. 

As he raised his dagger, however, the earl fired a pistol. 

With a yell of pain the dagger fell from Morton’s hand, and 
his arm fell helplessly to his side. 

“JT bleed, my lord,’ he said, with a savage oath; “ but I 
shall be avenged ere long.” 

“JT would not kill such a viper as you outright,” the 
earl replied; ‘I wish you to live that you might grace a 
gallows.” 

With a bound like that of a wounded panther, Morton 
dashed at the table to secure one of the pistols. 

The earl fired again. 

He missed his aim, 

With a shout of triumph, Morton seized a pistol, and made 
towards the door, 

The earl presented a third pistol. 

Morton dodged out of the way. 

The weapon missed fire. 

“Vengeance !” shouted Morton, “ vengeance, my lord; you 
are now in my power; you die |” 

Taking deadly aim at the old noble, Morton was about to 
fire, when the door was suddenly thrown open. 

It struck Morton on the elbow. 

His pistol went.off, but the shot lodged in the ceiling. 

‘‘That’s the man,” said a military officer, rushing into the 
room, sword in hand, followed by a file of men : “that’s the 
man! seize him !” 

In a trice Morton was secured and hand-cuffed. 

With bitter curses, Morton was led forth from the room 
between a file of soldiers, followed by one of the Forgers. 

The other was still confined to his chair, and could not stir. 

“So, so,” said the earl, as he paced his library in deep 
thought, “two villains are disposed of ; now let me see to the 
safety of my son Harry.” 

(To be continued.) 





















THERE is no part of England more adapted for that lawless system 
of receiving and disposing of contraband goods than the line of 
coast extending along the shore of Cornwall. The many daring 
adventures the men are accustomed to, give them a kind of zest for 
alife full of excitement. To their intimacy with danger, if I may 
so call the hardships they expose themselves to, may be owed a kind 
of recklessness of manner and desire of enterprise not usually met 
With in more orderly people. 

The scenery near the seaside is rugged in the extreme, the open- 
ings in the cliffs piled some hundreds of feet high, often times leave 
recesses in the rugged rocks, caverns, at whose base the ocean wave 
sullenly dashes, and the floor is smoothly worn by the eternal flow- 


- 


m bi f the ceaseless waters. With feelings of surprise 
Peiminized i eer beholds the resident 


among these majestic scenes running from crag to crag, dropping 
from one steep ledge to another without delaying to indulge in any 
of those sensations of deep and trembling awe with which the mag- 


lificence and grandeur of the scene have impressed the mind of the 


beholder not so accustomed. 

ISothe time had elapsed since I had been amongst those places en- 
deared hy youthful associations, and as I dismounted from my 
vehicle to wander for some time on foot, I shall never forget the 
delightful track that unravelled itself before me; I pursued my “eth 
by the banks of a small stream which runs into the sea, and woun 


round its steep and craggy rocks. 5 
The Pais off the cliffs were capped by clumps of tall trees which 
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seemed to totter on the verge. In the rear the hold outlines of the 
mountains close the view, and in front lay the little river till it 
emptied itself into the vast ocean, looking like a huge veil of mist 
save where its surface was broken by a few white-sailed vessels, 
looking like sea-fow] upon the great expanse. 

Here the coast is rendered hazardous for the approach of vessels 
by a continuous chain of bold jutting rocks stretched along the shore, 
and in some places leaving natural caverns running many yards 
beneath, which often afford convenient store-houses to those en- 
gaged in the running trade. 

Notwithstanding the watchful scrutiny of the coast-cuard, and 
the line of towers extending along the beach, many a daring act 
and deed of strife have marked the love of the surrounding 
peasantry for their hazardous and desperate occupation. 

Yet it has happened, though rarely, that “‘ this rugged nurse of 
savage men,” has nurtured some gifted with feelings which belong 
to the highest order of humanity. A 

Fowey, when I knew it first, was a small fishing village, the ren- 
dezvous of wany of the gentry I have above alluded to, as its 
proximity to the opposite French coast afforded opportunities not 
a few fora “fran.” It had lately much improved in appearance 
and morals, and as I looked down from the overhanging height on 
its comfortable harbour, studded with vessels from divers nations, 
and beheld the formidable craft of cruisers, I shook my head, as J 
thought all my worthy friends the smugglers must ere now have 
played their part, fretted their busy hour, and made their exit. 
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One afternoon, after strolling through the town, I sat in the window 
of my inn looking on the ‘‘ wide unbounded sea,’’ as “‘ ever fresh and 
ever free,” it flowed before the house. | 

Leaning over the parapet of the quay was a group which to an 
unpractised landsman seemed all the same, but the eye well versed 
in nautical affairs could easily distinguish the difference between the 
smart man-o’-war’s man with his light free step—smart hat placed 
jauntily on one side of his head, well-polished shoes, neat dress, and 
black neckerchief, and the sober pilot in his rough fearnought jacket 
and trowsers, large oilskin hat, steady-going pace, and weather- 
wise eye always directed towards the offing; then the amphibious 
fisher, half sea half landsman, in his short pea-jacket, sea-water 
boots, and rough cap; then, to complete the description, there are 
always a class of idlers loitering about at the very opposite anti- 
podes of hard labour, offering their services when not wanted, and 
skulking away if asked to do anvthing, going for sixpence on 
errands, whereas, if they sat themselves down to work, they might 
earn three times that sum in the same time—amateur riggers of 
small fishing boats, at all times more ready to loungelabout a newly- 
arrived vessel, or wear out the backs of their coats, if they have 
any, against a lamp-post, or the side of a stranded ship, than do 
anything of real utility, where personal labour would be required. 

The mildness of the evening tempted me to take a walk in the 
country bordering on the sea, and I beheld a figure sitting near the 
door of a rustic alehouse, who, though evidently of a nautical 
stamp, did not come within any of the classes J have described. 
Strong and muscular, he seemed all his life to have been bearing 
burthens, yet his elastic step showed his motions to be quick and 
strong. A tarred hat, and short sailor’s jacket, blue trowsers, and 
shoes. with bright brass buckles, completed his equipment; but 
there was that restless glance in his keen eye, and look of determi- 
nation in his face that marked him of that stamp which I had not 
expected to behold again. 

He took off his hat as I approached, and by the grey locks that 
scantily covered his intelligent head, I perceived that time had not 
passed o’er him without leaving a track, in other respects he was 
apparently young as ever. I got into conversation with him, and 
after I had inquired after some of his old companions, he said, if I 
had an inclination to hear a story he would give an account of an 
adventure which at one ‘‘ fell swoop”’ deprived Fowey of almost all 
the hands that brought. foreign goods to her shore. I replied it 
would give me much delight, and sitting down on a ledge of the cliff 
OvernAnEIng the sea he told the following tale, nearly as I give it 

ere. 

** Do you see, master,”’ he commenced, ‘ the ruins of that house, 
for all the world like the bulkhead of a ship lying athwart the 
beach ?” 

I nodded assent. 

_ “There,” he continued, ‘‘has been mirth and revelry, where all 
is now silent and dark; there has been performed many scenes of 
daring courage, where the broken walls now afford a convenient 
place for drying the fisher’s nets; and there,” he whispered, as he 
hissed in mine ear, ‘has dwelt Markham the smuggler.” 

_ He feared to utter aloud the dreaded name, lest the never sleep- 
ing figure of that bloodstained man should give no enviable demon- 
stration that he still lingered; but he said, ‘‘It is not of him nor 
of his wicked acts I am about to speak. You must have heard he 
had a son; never did sun or moon ever shine on a better lad than 
Rob Markham ; like a lion in the fight, like a lamb when at home— 
you forgot the father when you gazed on the son.” 

It was said that reverse of fortune made the old man what he 
was. His beautiful wife, after giving birth to that boy, ran away 
with a gentleman, and died in want and misery. That from some 
trifling crimes Markham fell into greater, and having leagued with 
pirates, by his superior skill and daring succeeded to the command 
of the vessel, which he soon made his own, and, having established 
a regular system with some of the merchants at St. Jaco’s, kept up 
the contraband trade. 

I was then a young man, and, anxious to push myself forward in 
some way or other, wished much to join the Markhams. 

Anaccident put mein the very way I wished. One dark, gloomy 
evening, the month I think was December, I was returning from a 
neighbouring town; as J arrived somewhere hereabouts I perceived 
two men, apparently belonging to some nautical pursuit, lingering 
idly along the beach, and, from an unquietness about them as they 
gazed on the harbour’s mouth, suspected they were watching 
something. 

Close behind, extending to near the margin of the water, were 
the wide-spreading woodlands; a sluggish, heavy breeze swept 
over the face of the Channel, and as wave after wave broke upon 
the rocks, the roar of the surf fell on the ear solemn and regular, 
The moon but weakly struggled against the fleecy masses of clouds 
which ever and anon crossed her wake, and caused but a feeble 
light to fall on the dancing waters. 

The spot where they stood was obscured ; all seemed to par f 
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the desolate appearance of the night, and the two spectators, by 
their hurried glances and impatient gestures, appeared to wish they 
could hasten their departure. } . 

The elder and taller of the two men, as well as I could judge, was 
about fifty years of age, ofastrong, lusty, yet ungraceful make ; his 
countenance was harsh and forbidding. i 

The other was evidently much younger, of a light, active frame, 
with a countenance strikingly handsome; the very reverse of the 
former. The moment I beheld the fair young man I set them 
down for the Markhams. . 

‘6 We can see nothing from this cursed gloom,” said the old man, 
who betrayed most displeasure from the delay ; ‘© had we not better 
mount some hill, where we might get a view? Confound the lazy 
rogues,” he half muttered, as he walked to and fro, ‘* they’ll not be 
here to-night.”’ : 

“‘ Perhaps,’’ rejoined the other, ‘tis not their fault; but,” he — 
added, ina tone of voice somewhat lower, ‘‘’tis time they were 
here now.” 

A smart shower of drizzling rain now came on and forced them 
to seek shelter. Soon it cleared up, and with it disappeared all 
traces of tempestuous weather; the moon brightly rose in the sky, 
shedding a pure blaze of light over the woods and waters. 

‘Hurrah! here she comes,” cried both, almost in the same 
breath, as a distant speck in the waters attracted their attention, 
and, as it became gradually more distinct, I had full leisure to take 
a survey of the far-fame! smuggling craft, well known on the 
coast of France, the ‘‘ Penguin.” 


The hull was low, gracefully curved in its outline, dark as mid- 
night, save a narrow white streak which relieved the eye from the 
monotony of black, and was modelled in so masterly a manner as to 
Host on the water with the rapidity of the bird whose name she 

ore. 

Her single mast had all the machinery of a vessel of large class ; 
its superior and inferior spars, wide-reaching yards, light and easily 
handled ; sails of divers patterns, yet all in readiness to meet every 
shift and change of the wind. 

As she gracefully entéred the cove, rising and falling alternately 
as the billows heaved and set, her spars taut, her sails full, and loomed 
wide, her fairy form seemed that imaginary vision of the poets, the 
Magic Ship. 

Soon as she rounded the point and came inside the tongue of 
land which juts into the sea she cast anchor. 

Old Markham then blew a shrill whistle, on which three boats, 
hitberto concealed from my view by the promontory, pulled towards 
the vessel. « | 

Instantly all hands on deck were busy loading the boats, and, as 
the father and son were about to go down to the beach for the 
purpose of superintending the removal of the cargo, by some chance 
they stumbled on me, as I lay concealed amid the bushes. 


To be continued. 
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THE STEALTHY VISIT. 


CHAPTER CXXY., 


THE OLD ALDERMAN—ROGER FINDS A FRIEND—STRANGE 
STORY OF THWARTED LOVE—THE UNLOOKED-FOR DIS- 
CLOSURE, 


THE sudden arrest of old Roger Markham, the goldsmith, 
was the talk of the whole town. 

It was generally believed that Maurice, the money- lender, 
had been the spy in this case, and those who knew the true 
character of that old rogue and usurer, were not at all 
surprised, | 

“Maurice is a viper,” said one, “I wouldn’t trust him with 


_ @ penny piece.” 


“‘He is just like all the money-lending Israelites ; he would 


suck the life’s blood out of any one for the sake of a groat.” 


“T don’t think Roger is guilty though.” 


‘ I do. ” 
“And why, pray,’ remarked two fat old aldermen, who 


“c 
were discussing the news in an excited manner; “why do 


ou think him guilty ?” 
sh Why, Sabato he would never belongs to the Honourable 


Society of Goldsmiths. If he had been an honest man he 


ld have joined them long ago.’ 
ee But hat crime has he committed against the goldsmiths? 


thing that I ever heard of.” 
a N sey’ none, save that ; but that you know is quite bad 


enough ; he will be hung as sure as I live,” 
No. 33. 
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‘‘ No doubt, no doubt,” the other replied, sorrowfully ; “if 
old Jefferies has the trying of him, I have not the slightest 
doubt but that he’ll swing him up like a dog in less than a 
week,” 

Each went his way, 

One of them, however, felt so much interest in the case, 
that he bent his footsteps towards Roger’s house, in the dusk 
of evening. 

There were soldiers guarding it on the outside, so that 
nothing could be taken ont of the house. 

It had not been searched as yet, and the authorities 
imagined that they might find treasonable documents or 
correspondence somewhere hidden about the premises. 

Katerina, pale, weeping, and well-nigh heart-broken, was 
the only living soul in that large old house. 

Her father’s arrest had so upset her that for several days 
she could neither eat nor sleep. 

She creeped about the house as best she could, but ever and 
anon she would burst out into a flood of tears, and her bosom 
heaved in tumultuous sorrow, 

The kind-hearted old alderman, as he approached old 
Roger’s shop, perceived the soldiers ‘there, and for a moment 
he hesitated what to do, 

Upon a moment’s calm reflection, however, he stepped 
forward boldly, and confronted the two soldiers, 

Halt, old may ”” said one, “ you must not come nearer,” 
not?” 
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“ Such are my orders; besides, we are commanded to arrest | 


all suspicious persons loitering about here.” 

“Am I one think you?” 

“You may or may not be. I’d advise you to move off, 
nevertheless, without you wish to get into trouble.” 

““T shall not go away, soldier,” said the alderman, “and 
more than that, I will enter the house, if it so please me.” 

The soldier was surprised at the old man’s boldness, 

“ Who the devil are you, then, that speaks so boldly ?” 

“Tf you must know, I am an alderman of the City, and a 


sheriff also ; I havea right to go and come wherever and — 


Who | 
do you wish to see? Of course you know the old goldsmith ~ 


whenever I like.” 
“If you be an alderman I cannot dispute your right. 


is in gaol?” 

“Tdo. I wish to speak with Katerina, his daughter,” 

* She is also suspected, alderman,” 

“That may be. What of it?” 

“Tf you wish to speak to her one of the guards must be 
present.” 

“As you please. Knock.” 


The soldier knocked his pike staff against the door loudly, 
It was soon opened by the pale, trembling girl. : 


The alderman entered, followed by a soldier, and took a 


seat in the front parlour. 

** Be seated, my child,” said the alderman, kindly. 

*“T do not know you, kind sir,” said Katerina, curtseying 
meekly. “ What might be your pleasure ?” : 

‘““My pleasure: is thine, my lass,” was the calm reply. 
came to see if I could do you or him any good,” 


“J 


“ Alas, sir, I fear that both myself and father have fallen | 
| six, believe me, ‘he is innocent.” 


amongst troublous times.” 
“‘ How much money have you in the house?” 
“ None, kind six.” 


“Do you mean to say that the officers took it all, and left 


you penniless ?” 

“They did, siz, at the instigation of old Fitz-Maurice, who 
said it might help to prove my father’s guilt.’ 

“This is scandalous,” the alderman replied. 
you been ever since without a penny in the house ?” 

“TI have, sir.” 

“‘ And your father has had no good food since the time the 
was arrested ?” 

“No, sir; I had no means wherewith to procure it. We 


never had any friends around us, and those who professed the © 


greatest sympathy were the first to desert us.” 
“Tis always the way, my lass; professions are cheap, but 
acts of kindness seldom follow.” 
After a pause, he said, 
_" Do you know me?” 
‘¢ No, kind sir.’’ 
“‘ Have you ever heard the name of Singleton?” 


“T have often heard father speak of such an one; but, - 


then, as I understood, he was a great man in the City, an 
alderman, or sheriff, or some such powerful person,” 

‘‘ Did your father ever hear any harm of him ?” 

“No; sir, on tke contrary, he spoke of the alderman always 
in terms of high eulogy.” 

“Tt matters not, my girl, what the world does or does not 
say of him, nor does it alter my opinion of Roger Markham 
either to know that he has fallen into the hands-of the law 
through the devilish design of evil men. I am Alderman 
Singleton, Katerina; I haye seen you and your father much 
oftener than you imagine, and now have have come to you 
to offer my good offices, and, if you will it, wish to do your 
father all the good I can,” 

Katerina bowed, 

Her pale face was now even whiter than before, 

Her lips trembled, but she could not express her thanks, 

The feelings of her heart were too much for yerbal ex- 
pressions, 

She sank down upon the sofa, and burst into a copious flood 
of tears. 

The old alderman, in a fatherly manner, placed his left arm 
round her small delicate waist, and wiped away the tears 
which gushed forth from her eyes in streams, 

“Tt matters not what the world says, soldier,” the alder- 


| Some one to carry messages to and from your father, 
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man remarked, in a whisper ; ‘the old man is as guiltless as 
his daughter, and she, poor girl, is as spotless as snow.” . 

The rough-looking soldier turned away his head. __ 

He could not look upon the sobbing girl without feeling for 
her deep anguish. 

The alderman saw this. 

“You are a married man, soldier?” the alderman said, in 
a low voice, 

“ T am,” was the soft reply. 

“T knew so from your countenance, 


a 


Be as kind to this 


poor lass as your duty permits, and if you ever call on me I 


will amply reward you. I will go now and see old Roger in 
gaol, and if anything can be done for him to make him com 
fortable no expense shall be spared.” 

By this time Katerina had become calmer, but she looked 
very pale and weak. 

Her loveliness seemed more attractive than ever, and the 
old alderman, grey as he was, could not but look upon her 
with smiles, and with a fatherly fondness. 

“Soldier, stand back a few paces, I wish to speak a few 
words in private to this poor girl. If you do so it will greatly 
oblige.” : 

The soldier walked towards the door. 

Although he could not hear anything that was said he could 
see every action of both. 

The alderman in a playful manner pressed Katerina closer 
to him, as he said, 

“ Katerina, I wish to ask you a few questions. 
that you will answer them candidly.” 

“T wall, siz, te you ;-I will answer any question you put, 
for I know and £eel that youare my father’s friend, But, oh, 


Promise 


“T know it; you need not tell me that, child ; but often- 
times the innocent suffer for the guilty,” 

“ Ah, sir, do not lead me to believe that my poor father 
should suffer.” 

“T do not, my child; but we must look upon the worst 


| base of the matter as much as the best.” 
“And have — 


After a pause the old man continued, 
“Jn the present case it is necessary that you should have 
Do 
you know of any one, some young and trustyworthy person ?” 
* “No, siz, I do not.” 

“‘ Not some one of the many apprentices hereabouts ?”’ 

“No, sir; I know no one.” 

“Not a single one? Come now, think,” said the old man, 
kindly ; ‘‘I cannot always come myself, for my legs are not 
as young as they used to be. Do younot know a single youth 


| who could act as messenger between us ?” 


The old man watched her face intently. 

Katerina blushed. ; 

“JT used to know a youth once, sir, who, if he were here, 
would willingly do this ; but, alas! he is now far away.” 

This was said in such a sorrowful manner that the old 
man’s eyes were moistened. 

After a pause, he asked, 

“ And what was his name, child ?” 

‘¢ Arthur, sir.” 

‘* Arthur what, Katerina ?’’ ; 

‘1 never knew him by any other name than Master Arthur,” 
said the girl, blushing deeply. 

‘* Did he never tell you ?”’ 

“No, sir; father knew him, but forbade me to give him 
any encouragement,” 

“What for? Did you not like him?” 

“T did,” Katerina answered, in a soft voice. “I know not 
my father’s reasons for forbidding me think of him. But why 
do you ask these questions, sir ?”’ 

‘“‘ Because it chiefly concerns me, child, I willtell you my 
reasons hereafter ; but answer me truly, why did your father 
forbid you accepting his little kindnesses ?”’ 

“He said that the youth was the son of a very wealthy 
man, and that I,a poor girl, must never think of looking 
above my station.” 

“ But you liked him very much ?” 

‘‘T did, sir, more than any one I had ever seen.” 

“ And did he not make adyances to you ?” 
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“He did; but I always shunned him. I ’never spoke to 
him but twice, and that was when he came with some small 
order for father to attend to.” 

‘“‘ Now, tell me,” said the old man, in a very low whisper. 
“Tf your father were to allow you, could you love this youth 
Arthur ?” 

Katerina spoke not; but she blushed, hung her head, and 
trembled violently. 

“Could you child? would you consent to be his wife, if you 
knew that he loved you?” 

There was still no answer; but the old man felt her hand 
slightly press his own. 

ne smiled in a kind, fatherly way, as he said, to him- 
self, 

“Tt is the will of heaven! it is the will of heaven! and I 
nave so long endeavoured to thwart it.” 

“ But this could never be, kind sir,” said Katerina, “he is 
far away now beyond the seas.” 

“Ts he? How know you that?” } 

“My father told meso, He leff London very suddenly for 
foreign parts.” 

“ How came this to pass ?” 

“T overheard my father tell mother before she died that he 
thought we liked to see each other, and that he being rich, no 
good could come of it.” 

“ Anything else ?” 

“No, sir ; Lonly heard, afterwards, that he had sailed away 
perbaps never to return.”’ . 

-“Then I will tell you how all this happened, my child. 
This Master Arthur you liked so much, was the only son ot a 
wealthy ; nay, a very wealthy man. Your father knew this, 
_and saw that the youth liked you ; but Roger, like a true man, 
informed Arthur’s parents of his visits to your father’s shop. 
Such visits were put a stop to. Roger even refused Arthur 
admittance to his shop, and sent you away into the country. 
Do you remember that time ?”’ 

“T do,” said Katerina, sadly. 

“While you were away, Arthur grew sick, very sick, 
and——”’ 

“He did not die! he did not die! Oh! sir, tell me, you 
know all of this sad story ; but tell me, say he did not die, and 
I shall be happy.” 

“ He did not die child ; but——” 

“T knew it!—I knewit! Every night upon my knees I 
prayed for him, and heaven sent me a happy dream that he 
recovered and was well again.” 

«He did recover truly, child ; but, as I was about to say, he 
was at one time almost at death’s door.” 

The old man’s voice trembled. 

Katerina wept. - ; 

‘‘ His stubborn parents would not hear of him paying any 
attentions to a poor goldsmith’s daughter. They expected 
better things from him ; nothing but an alliance with a noble 
house would satisfy the foolish couple.” 

“And did he marry?” 

You shall hear. The doctors ordered him abroad ; but his 
letters proved that he was still unhappy, and so much did his 
mother take this to heart that it hastened her death. She 
died.” 

Katerina listened with open eyes to all the strange old man 
had said to her. 

“Tt seemed as if all this was but a dream. 

“ Arthur heard of his mother’s death, and the father per- 
suaded him to return home. But he would not, save on one 
condition.” 

“ And what was that?” ar 

“That he might be allowed Peet you, child. 

‘But what did his father say 

“Tn order to banish all such foolish thoughts as the gold 
smith’s daughter from his son’s mind, he wrote back wor 
that you had died.” ; 

Katerina started up, as if she had been snot. 

Tn a moment she resumed her seat, and listened again. 

man went on 

Peet: heard of your death. He was in Holland, and on 

the instant he embarked for England, in order to kiss your 


grave ; but the vessel was——”’ 
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Lost !” 

“Yes, lost, Katerina, But listen ; he was saved,” 

“Oh, heaven be thanked !” 

“ Amen to that sweet prayer.” 

“And what did he?” 

“He hastened to London. - But excitement had so much 
affected him that he was attacked by fever, and became 
delerious. “In his ravings he always spoke of you, and also 
spoke of a foul conspiracy which was on foot to dethrone 
King James and thrust upon us the Prince of Orange.” 

Katerina started with surprise. 

“Did he join it?” she asked, eagerly. | 

“No. It was clear from all he said that several influential 
Englishmen abroad wished him to do so.” 

“What an escape !” 

‘Tn his sleep he used to mention the names of several who 
were deep in the plot. His words were taken down by his 
father, and given to the king, They were watched wherever 
they went, both night and day; they were tracked to your 
father’s shop ; & spy was at their heels.” 

‘The old man ?” said the girl, in surprise. 

“Yes ; the very same old man who called on you. Your 
father was the first man arrested.” 

For some moments there was a dead silence ; but Katerina 
at length said, 

“ And did Arthur recover?” 

“He is better, His father’s consent to a marriage with 
you, Katerina, was the chief cause of his almost miraculous 
recovery.” 

““ Who told you this?” 
“T know it for a truth, my child ; and here I came, on my 
own authority, to hear from your own lips whether you really 
loved Arthur as much as he loved you. Iam satisfied now of 

the truth.” 

Katerina blushed deeply, and her bosom heaved with . 
emotion. 

Mastering her tumultuous feelings, she said, calmly, 

“And now, sir, let me ask what is Arthur’s proper 
name ?” 

“ Singleton, my child.” 

“Why, that is your own name, sir !” 

“Tt is. Pardon me, Katerina. Kiss me; my own child ; I 
am Arthur’s father.” 

In @ moment the old alderman and the goldsmith’s daughter 
were locked fast in each other’s arms, and tears flowed freely 
from the eyes of both. 

The soldier looked on in wonder and amazement, 
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CHAPTER CXXVI, 


EARL PERCY IS SENT FOR BY THE KING—THE DOINGS OF 
THE. SPY. 


WHEN the Forger who remained with Earl! Percy saw the 
fate of Morton and his companion, he trembled as he sat in 
the spring-chair to think of what his own punishment 
might be. 

He turned all manner of colours, as the old nobleman paced 
the room, and groaned half aloud. 

“Stop that dismal groaning,” said my lord, “you have 
nought to fear.’’ 

The Forger did not seem half inclined to believe it, however. 

«Oh, if Lcould only get away out of this d d chair,” he 
said. “ I’d turn over a new leaf and leave the Forge for ever ; 
I’d become an altered man,” 

This he said half aloud, although in his excitement, he 
imagined he was whispering to himself. 

«Oh, you would, eh?” said my lord, with a smile. 

“ Would what, my lord ?” 

“Turn over a new leaf, and become an altered man; as 
you said.” 

“Did I say so?” 

“Of course you did, I heard you.” 

‘‘ Such is the truth, my lord.” 

‘Then, if you are honest and sincere, I will give you every 
chance,” 
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“Thanks, my lord; I’ll be your humblest slave if you will 
but trust me.” 

“But what guarantee can I have of your faithfulness? You 
will be watched, as I told you.” 

“Then if I do but prove false, let your emissaries slay me 
on the spot.” 

“That, at all events, is a bold proposition.” 

* And one I am willing to agree to.” 

** Then so be it, I will trust you, and——” 

‘Tf I don’t prove faithful, my blood is not on your head,” 

“ Just so ; but what do you-propose to do first 7” 

** Learn all I can first of your son Harry’s place of retreat ; 
unearth the conspirators, in the next place; and afterwards 
do your bidding in all and everything,” 

‘‘Then I will release you. But mark me, and remember 
this, you are in my power now, and your life is in my own 
hands ; if you do but play me false, look to the consequences.” 

So saying, my lord released the Forger from his uneasy seat. 

‘* Now,” said he, “follow my servant ; ‘he will provide you 
with proper attire ; dress yourself elegantly, and, if I mistake 
not, you can well ape the gentleman, if you are not one.” 

The Forger followed a footman, and soon returned so entirely 
changed by dress, and the manners he assumed, that my lord 
seemed for the moment puzzled and surprised, 

“ He is just the fellow I need,” he mused. ‘Come, follow 
me,’’ he then said aloud. 

Throwing a cloak over his shoulders, my lord ordered his 
carriage, and descended to the entrance-hall. 

The vehicle was not long in being made ready. 

The Forger jumped in, followed by Earl Percy. 

They drove off at good speed towards the palace, and the 
coachman having received his orders, soon pulled up at a 
private gate that led from the park to the palace. 

My lord and the Forger alighted, and were ushered by 
servants through long gardens into a waiting-room. 

They were not there long when a footman, superb in powder 
and plush, informed the earl that the king was at that moment 
holding a council in the Red Room, and wished them to fol- 
low him. 

“The Red Room,” said the Forger, in surprise, for a moment 
forgetting himself. 

“ Aye, the Red Room. What of that?” said my lord, in a 
side whisper. ‘ What makes you turn so pale?” 

“Nothing, my lord,” he replied, with an assumed calmness 
of manner, 

The earl looked at him for a moment, and then said, 

‘‘ Remember, I shall introduce you as a spy to the king. 
You are not supposed to have been a Forger at any time, but 
Mr, Gilbert, a loyal gentleman in reduced circumstances ; re- 
member, Mr, Gilbert.” 

“J will not forget,” said the Forger, and followed the earl 
upstairs, 
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CHAPTER CXXVIL. 
THE SECRET COUNCIL—THE SPY’S ADVICE. 


As Earl Percy ascended the grand staircase, followed closely 
by the newly-transformed Forger, he watched the latter's 
countenance. 

Through first one passage and then another they went their 
way, being shown by a footman, but as they approached 
the Red Room the Forger halted, and leaned against the 
wall. 

“What ails you?” the nobleman asked, 

‘‘ Nothing,” the man replied, 

But his face belied him. 

It had turned as pale as ashes, 

The nearer he approached the door the more nervous he 
became, until at last cold perspiration oozed from his brow. 

They were waiting just outside the Red Room, when the 
door opened, and the earl entered, 

He bade the Forger, or Mr. Gilbert, as he was now called, 
wait until he was wanted, and in a moment confronted the 
king in full council, 

‘* Percy, be seated,” said the king, in a calm tone, 

The old nobleman did so, 
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The council had been sitting for an hour or more, but the 
earl had not been long there when the members of it rose 
from their seats, and left the room by an entrance that the 
earl had not perceived before. 


It was a secret, panel-shaped means of egress, which opened 
and shut noiselessly. 

When they had gone the king, attended by a single lord in 
waiting, beckoned the earl to approach and take a seat beside 
him, 

He then bade the lord in waiting to stand aloof near the 
door. 

The apartment being large, the distance of this lord in 
waiting at the door was so far that it was impossible for him 
to hear ought that passed. 

The earl, for reasons we have already seen, was not in the 
habit of attending Court. : 

In truth there had been a marked coldness between them 
for a long time. 

This invitation, therefore, to take a seat close beside the © 
king, somewhat surprised the old nobleman. 

He gazed fixedly at the monarch’s face, and instead of a 
frown he was met with smiles. 


‘Does this mean hypocrisy or truth ?” thought the earl. 
He did, however, as he was bidden, but with a fast beating 
ulse. ‘ 
ee Earl Percy, ’tis long since I have sent for you—I need not 
now name the cause. Suffice it to say that some villain has 
been at work, who has caused this coldness between us.” 
The earl blushed and bowed. 
** T have had a council here, as you see.” 
_“ Surely my letter did not cause it ?” 
“Tt did in part. Have you heard of the conspiracy against 
me ?”’ 
‘“‘T have heard some little; but what I have heard I did not 
in part believe.” 


‘Then you must know, my lord, that this same conspiracy 
is wider spread than you imagine.” 

‘‘ Indeed !” 

‘Yes, more so than I could ever have believed.” 

‘“‘ Have the council decided upon measures to suppress it ?” 

** Not as yet.” 

‘© Why not, sire?” 

“7 did not ask them.”’ 

«Wherefore ?”” 

“Because my son-in-law, the Prince of Orange, is at the 
head of it.” 

‘‘ But should that prevent the council ?” 

‘No, but I have no faith in my advisers. The majority of 
the noblemen you saw here but now are in favour of it.” 


*“ Tmpossible !” 

“ But true, Percy ; and I dared not open my mind to them, 
for if they knew what measures I had adopted for its suppres- 
sion, they would immediately counteract all my endeavours 
by informing the leaders of all I intended to do,” 

For a few moments the king was silent, but at length 
said, 

‘This conspiracy will miscarry this time, but I am afraid it 
will succeed at some future time. It is for your advice I sent 
for you, earl; your note convinced me that you were 
loyal.” | 

“T always have been so, sire.” 

“JT believe it ; and, had I not listened to the many lying 
tales told of you, I should have benefited by your council long 
ere this,” . 

“Then what do you wish me to do, sire?” 

“ T want to know more of this sad affair. I suppose you have 
heard of Roger the goldsmith’s apprehension ?” 

‘‘T have ; but what can he have to do with it, such a simple, 
honest artizan as he is?” 

‘‘He has made designs and devices for the chief con- 
spirators.” 

“True ; and he has‘disclosed their names, of course ?” 

‘He has not.” 

‘He surely must know them ?” 

** He says he does not,”’ 

‘Tis strange.” 


‘\ 
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“Nay, alarming : i work i 
this atten 2 g; there are some deep minds at work in 
_ “There can be no doubt of it.” 


“Have you the person with you you spoke of ?” 
it Ti have.” 


‘What says he?” 
“Tf it so please you, sire, 
“Then let him enter,” 


Karl Percy whispered to the king, who desired the lord in 
waiting to retire for a time, 


He did so, but with a dark, Savage look at the Forger as 
he entered. | 
oy This is Mr, Gilbert, sire,” said the earl, introducing the 

y: 
The Forger bowed to the king and sank into a chair, 
He turned deadly pale and shook in every limb. 


ee He seems unwell,” said the king, “‘hand him some refresh- 
ment. 


The earl 
Gilbert,” 


This seemed to revive him greatly, : 
Rb i ee makes your eyes to roll so wildly around this apart- 

“T know the room well,” 

“ Ah |? 

“A murder was committed here,” 

“Yes, the guardian was killed,” 

“T know it.” 

““Were you present ?” 

“Me? Oh, no; not me,” said the Forger, recovering him- 
self, “not me ; but I know all about it.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“T have héard the Forgers speaking of it.” 

“Indeed ! was that their deed, then?” 

“Tt was.” 

“And how came you to know so much about it? Surely, 
my lord,” said the king, “ this person, this Mr. Gilbert, is not 
one of the —-” 


“No, sire,” said the Forger, ‘“‘I do not belong to Ivan’s band, 
but I have heard some of his followers speak of it.” 

“You acted as a spy on them, I suppose ?” said the king. 

“Yes, sire.” 

“ Do you know what they did with the stolen property ?” 

“I do ; but does your majesty know how much, and what 
was stolen ?” 

“T donot. Can you inform me ?” 

“Tecan. They searched and robbed your Secret Cabinet.” 

cs Ab 1»? 

“Many of your most precious crown jewels and heirlooms 
were taken thence.” 


*‘ T thought it was impossible for any one to discover that 
Secret Cabinet.”’ 

** But Ivan and old Dreadnought the Sorcerer did.” 

*« And what became of the jewels and deeds ?” 

‘‘ They are still in old Dreadnought’s possession.”’ 

“Then they must be instantly seized. “ 

“Nay, your majesty, be not alarmed. I will guarantee to 
restore them ; if you arouse their suspicions by any alarm, 
they will send off their treasures abroad. ’ 

** Abroad! to whom, pray ?” 

“ To your son-in-law.” 

“ The Prince ?” | 

“Yes ; that is if he will purchase them with a good 
price.” 

For a moment the king looked at the earl in speechless 
astonishment, and then whispered, _ + 

‘This man, my lord, is a perfect mine of secrets. 

« Ts the prince, then, in league with them ? 

“He 1s.” - 

“ And do you know where this old Sorcerer dwells ? 

if) I do,”’ 

“ How came these villains to know the way to my trea- 
sures ?”? asked the king, amazed. 

“ Tt was through a female—a beautiful girl ; 
fault, however.” : ‘ 

« What mean you, Mr, Gilbert ? 


let him appear before you.” 


poured out a glass of brandy and gave it to Mr, 


it was not her 
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‘‘T mean, sire, that the daughter of the guardian of the Red 
Room was observed to be much liked and petted by you.” 

“She was ; and was drowned, so I have often heard.” 

“She was not, sire. When young she was stolen by the 
Sorcerer. She grew up, and old Dreadnought, little by little, 
found out many secrets of the palace, and thus entered and 
robbed you.” 

“‘T remember the circumstance well. 
live ?” 

“ She does ; and has the name of Leonora Tempest.” 

“‘ That was not her father’sname.”’ . 

‘‘ That may be, sire ; but that the girl isthe same I can be 
sworn.” 

‘* And where is she?” 

“ Safe, under the protection of a gallant man, named Red- 
Jacket.” 

“ What, a highwayman ?” 

“ They call him one ; but I doubt much if ever he robbed, 
at least, I have never heard of his being convicted for crime 
of any sort, sire.” 

‘“* He and his companions are too clever for that.’ 

“They have been so clever, sire, up to the present,” said the 
spy, “that they have thwarted all Ivan’s attempts against your 
majesty, and every conspirator stands in fear of them,” 

“IT never heard that before.” 

“ It is true, though; and, so may it pleasure you, sire, it is 
through their agency that I expect to recover the stolen 
jewels.” : 

“T had rather you could secure more respectable men, Mr. 
Gilbert ; but in any case, you mustuse your own discretion ; 
but I should be very sorry to think, my lord, that sucha 
respectable and clever person as Mr. Gilbert is, should be 
obliged to associate with Blue-Jacket’s gang,” 

The earl’s cheek paled perceptibly at the mention of Blue- 
Jacket’s name, and he turned his head. 

“Mr. Gilbert, sire, will think over the matter, and, I doubt 
not, that, ere to-morrow night, he will bring to or forward 
you some news regarding these conspirators as will astound 
you.” 

“He must not be seen about the palace, my lord ; suspicions 
would be aroused.” 

“Let him pass his information then, through me, sire.” 

“So be it. Let me hear from you hourly, my lord, between 
this and to-morrow night.” 

**T will do your majesty’s bidding.” 

- “Then, Mr. Gilbert, I leave this important business in the 
earl’s hands ; you must be guided by him, and all will go 
well.” 

So saying, the king left the Red Room by one door, while the 
earl and Gilbert left by another. 

As Gilbert passed the threshold of the door, he perceived 
the lord in waiting standing in the deep shadow of a recess, 
and scanning his features as he went by with alook of intense 
curiosity and hate. 

Gilbert felt his fixed look, and a tremor passed through his 
frarie. 

“ T should know that lord’s face,” he thought, as he left the 
palace. ‘‘I cannot mistake those two flashing eyes ; I have 
seen him before somewhere.” 

He thought for a moment. 

“Oh, yes; I thoughtI could not be so much mistaken. I 
have seen him at the Forge talking to Ivan more than once.” 

‘So that is Mr. Gilbert is it?” said the lord in waiting, as 
the Forger passed him by, ‘“‘He looks very awkward for a 
gentleman ; he is not one. There issomething up! He is the 
king’s new spy, fora thousand: I must inform the friends of 
Orange to be guarded and discreet. Who is this Gilbert, I 
wonder? He looks a cunning dog ; I must find out.” 


Does the girl still 


CHAPTER CXXVIII. 
ALDERMAN SINGLETON VISITS ROGER MARKHAM IN PRISON, 


THE position of old Roger in prison was far from being 
pleasant on many accounts, 
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His arrest was so sudden that he had not been able to pro- 
vide himself with any necessary change of clothes. 

He had no money,and even in prison this want is most 
severely felt. 

When he entered his cell, the gaoler treated him politely, on 
account of his gentlemanly exterior and superior manners: 

The door of his cell was composed of long bars of iron, and 
a window similarly barred allowed a little light to creep in 
from the street without. - 

The gaoler walked up and down past the door every now 
and then, stopping to have a look at the goldsmith or to speak 
@ passing word. 

“‘Dreary place a gaol is, sir.” 

“Yes,” Roger answered; ‘‘I was never inside one before, 
and even now I’m innocent,” 

“Lor, bless me, sir, you don’t say so? How strange; but 
you wouldn’t believe how many innocent folks we have in 
custody during one year; every one on ’em innocent, mind 
yer, yet there’s many a round dozen as goes to the gallows for 
all that.” 

With this consoling reflection, the gaoler took a turn or two 
up and down, and again stopped before the iron door and 
peeped in. 

“Wwe don’t feed ’em very high here,” said the old gaoler ; 
“too much good food might make the prisoners sick. But then 
you known, sir, if a prisoner has got any money, or something 
as he can turn into money, he can just give the price of what 
he wants to the gaoler, you know, and live like a fighting 
cock.” 

“Can he though ?” answered old Roger, whose thoughts were 
of his daughter Katerina, and not of food. : 

* Yes—oh, he can do that,” said the gaoler ; “so if so be as 
how you wants anything, you has only to say the word and 
give us the coin.” 

“‘ My dear friend, I have no coin.” 

‘“No money! and in prison too !” 

‘No, nor friends either.” 

The turnkey whistled incredulously, as he muttered, 

“ Neither coin nor friends, and only in for treason, eh ?” 

With a look of half-contempt on the old goldsmith, the 
gaoler went away, disgusted to find there was no money 
likely to change hands. 

But this was nothing unnatural on the part of the gaoler, 
or of gaolers generally. 

These rough fellows with their bundles of keys, look upon 
the inmates of their various cells much like the keepers of 
wild animals in the Zoological Gardens. 

They don’t much care to have tame, ordinary meek, finger- 
licking animals in charge. 

They long to have a history with each ferocious beast, so 
that they can tell to those visitors who give them a shilling 
on the sly, 

‘Yes, sir, fine animal, sir, werry fierce ; snapped a man’s head 
off once, and swallowed it like a pill.” 

“This other broke loose one night, it was amazing hard to 
catch him again; he knocked down a whole regiment of 
soldiers, and eat the colonel for his lunch.” 

In like manner, gaolers like to have under their charge men 
of “character,” not “good” character exactly, but with a 
positive history of daring connected with them, so that when 
any visitors call and palm the hand with silver, they may go 
from cell to cell and stir up the criminals, not with the long 

‘pole, but with “ Hulloin there! How goesit Jack ? Let’s have 
a look at yer.” 

And then, aside to the curious visitant, they will surely say, 

“Did you twig that cove, sir?—firm head, hasn’t he? Just 
for all the world likea house-dog ; andhe can fight, too, can 
Jack Hawk, Captain Hawk, they calls him ; he broke out of 
gaol four and twenty times, married a dozen women, and is 
going to be hung on Monday.” 

Thus from cell to cell, for the price of beer, will the 
loquacious gaoler go, and at each step amuse the visitor with 
tremendous stories of actual or imaginary deeds done by 
fellows, and all told with such an air that the visitor leaves 
with the impression that a gaol is far worse than a bear-pit, 
and that the dangers to keepers of Zoological Gardens are 
nothing when compared with those of gaolers. 
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With some such thought regarding his own importance did 
the cross old gaoler leave Roger the goldsmith to his own sag? 

ditations. } 
w Sentite himself on a chair beside another gaoler, he said, 

“ Rum chap, that there old goldsmith.”’ | 

“Ts he, though ? What's he in for ?” 

“ Treason.” 

“ Oh, lor!” 2 

“ Fact, though ; hasn’t no money he says.” 

‘‘No money ?” . 

‘‘ Nor friends either.” 

“‘Tt’s a case with him, then.” | 

“ But what puzzles me is, he is a goldsmith and has got no 
money.” 

“ Aye, sure !” : : ae 

“ Because you see your goldsmiths always has some bullion 
b ’em,’’ ; :' 

of Just so ; and so has he ; but he wont let on—” 

«“ That’s what I was a thinking; but if he’s going to act 
like a Jew, why let him ; and when the bread comes round, 
I shall tell my mate to give him the hardest crust he can find, 
so as to try his old grinders well, and then he’ll shell out at 
once if he’s got any.” 

“T did that dodge once, and it acted hke a charm.” 

“The old chap was stingy, and would not fork out, so I 
gives him a piece of bread as hard asa block of oak, and some 
water as had been in the place a week. It soon made him 
haul out his silver, and sénd for some grub, and of course 
a o- P 

“ Just so, just so. 
his coin, and quite right, too. 
serve out this old traitor here,” : 

The two gaolers were thus conversing when the prison-bell 
rang. 

Tn a few moments Alderman Singleton appeared with a 
parchment in his hand. | 

“ Which cell does Roger Markham occupy?” he asked. —_ 

‘No, 17, sir; this way, sir ; I'll show it to you, sir,” said 
both gaolers, bowing and fawning. : 

“Stand back, knaves. I will find it myself. I have leave 
to confer with the prisoner.” ee. 

“ He is a traitor, sir ; and you might be suspected, sir, if one 
on us weren’t present.” : 

“ Out upon you, rogues both; stand aside or Tl thwack 
your heads soundly with my staff.” | 

The old alderman flourished his staff so very closely to the 
heads of both gaolers, that they were glad to slink back, and 
stand far aloof from “ No. 17” cell. | 

Old Roger was greatly surprised at the alderman’s unex- 
pected visit. a 

“T come to see you, Roger, in order to console you in this 
your present great trial.” ; 

“Mr. Singleton, I feel overpowered by your kindness ; and 
cannot express my thanks. But, believe me, I am inno- 
cent,’’ 

“JT know it, as much so as I am. 
house.”’ 

‘And seen Katerina?” : 

‘Yes, She has told me the whole story, and there can be 
no doubt but that some long-headed knaves have dragged you 
into their crime without your being aware of it.” 

The old goldsmith’s eyes were moistened, as he said, 

“ But I fear me, alderman, I shall suffer; something tells — 
meso. Oh, my poor orphan daughter !” : 

“Tt was about her I came to speak, Roger, almost as much 
as about you,” | 

“In what can we serve you?” said the old man. 

‘‘ Why the thing is simple. Listen to me; you are poor and 
Tam rich; you are branded as a traitor and perhaps may 
suffer.” . 

““T am sure to do so, I feel it; I would not care but for m 
poor child.” 

‘As far as money can aid you I will expend my last groat 
to aid you in the forthcoming trial; but, if all should be of 
no avail, I wish to ask one favour before you die.” ) 

‘What favour can a poor old man bestow upon one so rich 
and influential as you ?”’ | 


You didn’t fail to help yourself out of 
That’s just the way we must 


I have been to your 
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“A great one, th . Bae as » 

Wing is ho e greatest favour a king could bestow. 

. Let me, should you die, be a father to your child.” 

How? I cannot understand.” - , 
_ “My son loves your daughter, and——” 

“No, sir, it cannot be, alderman ; Katerina has lived to 
forget him now; besides, what would people say, your son 
marrying a traitor’s daughter? No, no, alderman; it cannot 
it must not be.” 

* But she loves Arthur.” 

“Who told you this?” 

“She herself, this very day.” 

** And does consent ?” 

“ Provide you say not nay.” ; 

“But you, you could not, nay, would not, that your son 
‘should be branded as the husband of an old traitor’s 

daughter |” Hasire ie Bie 

“Tt matters not to me what the world think, or what. it 
says. Wise men, Roger, are not guided by the world ; their 
own hearts are the promptors and approvers of all that’s 
good, so let it be with us in this important matter. Your 
daughter loves my son, and my son adores your daughter ; like 
honest men, then, let us not step in between their happiness.” 

“Has he returned from Holland ?” 

a Yes ; and more than that, he holds the key to this whole 
conspiracy.”’ 

‘Impossible !” 

“Tt is as true as gospel !” 

“And has he divulged it in the proper quarter?” 

“He was sent for by Earl Perey to-day, who was charged 
by the king to receive his affidayit in the matter.” 

“‘ And who are the prime movers?” 

“That will shortly appear ; there remains but one obstacle 
to your liberation, Roger.” 

“ What is that one?” 

“Tf you could but find out the old man who has been seen 
prowling about your house so long, night and day.” 

“T never knew of one,” 

“Did you not always make an odd ring for your mysterious 
customers ?” 

‘“ Yes.”’ 

“That was not for them, but for him.” 

“T never knew this before.” 

“Your daughter told me all ; you were so poor she thought 
(since this mysterious old man threatened you both with 
death) that it would not be amiss, and be something more in 
your pocket also to make an odd ring as he desired. As 
Katerina did not know the vast value of these rings to the 
unknown purchasers she added a single one more to their 
order for him.” 

“ Now light begins to dawn upon me ; she was deceived,” 
sighed Rogers. 

“She was, and knew not the traitorous designs until it was 
too late ; if this old man could be discovered he would be able 
to testify to your innocence if he would.” 

«‘ Aye, truly ; but he was a government spy, and spies care 
little who suffer so that they themselves are successful and 
well rewarded.” 

“ Be that as it may, friend Roger; you have heard my 
proposition, and know yery well that when a comparative 
stranger calls upon you and offers you the whole length of his 
purse when in need he is a friend indeed.” 
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“Tm truly sensible of all this kindness, Mr. Singleton, 
and as far as is in my power, will not be the one to thwart 
your kind designs.” 

‘“ Then let it be settled that the young people marry.” 

‘With all my heart, alderman ; if the girl loves your son, 
and that love is returned, I should be both stupid and selfish 
in the extreme to step in between them.” 


While they thus spoke, a third person appeared upon the 
scene. 

It was Master Arthur ! 

He hastily advanced towards Roger’s cell door, and kissed 
the hand extended to him. | 

“My blessings on you, Arthur. If I die, tend well my 
child—she is yours,” said Roger, weeping. 

“Nay! do not, good Roger,’ said Arthur, in a cheerful 
tone ; “‘ yousee I am red-faced and almost out of breath in 
hastening hither.” 

“What is the latest news, my son?” said the alderman. 

‘ T have been to the earl’s house, and told him all I knew.” 

“ Well, and what says he ?” 

_ “Several of the conspirators are already in the hands of 
justice. There has been a great fight among the Apprentices 
and Forgers. Ivan, Andy, and several of the ringleaders are 
now fast in gaol.” 


‘“‘ So far so good ; but what is the best news for Roger ?” 

“ Alas! at present there is nothing substantial. Several of - 
those under arrest have declared the goldsmith’s innocence ; 
but others affirm that he is guilty.” 

“ This is sad news.” 

“ But the earl says he has hopes of soon securing the chief 
men of the party. Morton is already taken.” 

“ Morton ?” said the alderman. ‘‘ Surely he cannot be in 
the plot ; he is the last man I should suspect.” 

‘Yes he is ; and more deeply concerned in it than any.” 

-“ Wonders never cease,” said the alderman. ‘“ Why, f 
have heard him speak right royally many’s the time in King 
James’s hearing.” 

“ Aye | but still waters run deep, they say. This Morton is 
an accomplished rascal.” 

“ Tt seems so ; but have you heard the names of any others? 
Who was it that led the authorities to suspect Roger ?” 

“ Witz-Maurice.” 

Roger turned deadly pale as he said, 

© Oh, the cold-blooded villain !” 

«‘ And what did he get for his pains ?” 

“ Money, and a large sum, too ; but he was tripped tp 
himself ere he knew what to do with it,” ; 

‘‘ What mean ye, my son ?”’ ‘ 

“ He was on the point of embarking for Holland with his 
plood-money ; but was secured when on the point of stepping 
into a boat.” 

“ What, arrested ?” 

“« Yes,” 

“ But for what ?” 

“ For treason.” 

“‘ Tmpossible !” 

“Nay, itistrue. Earl Perey discovered his dealings with 
Dreadnought the Sorcerer late last night, through a cleyer 
spy, and watched for him.” 


(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 256.) 
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toPig all over with me,” I thought, eine muzzle of a pistol 
eves, as it was held towards me. 
Baye aes jon ” roared the old man, in a voice of thunder. 
“A poor fisherman,” I replied. 
‘What the devil do you watch us fo 
sparkled with rage. rae 
I said, “‘It was merely curiosity .’ 
“Then, by George, you shall bei 
let’s see what you are made of. 


r?”” he asked, as his eyes 


”? 


ndulged. Come along, my Jad, 


On assurance from the young man that no harm should befal 
me I went with them. 

On the beach, at the foot of a lofty rock known by the name of 
the Point, were about thirty men, actively engaged in rolling up 
kegs of brandy and ankers of gin under a low archway in the rock. 

On being desired to assist, I took an opportuuity to get inside, 
and I never beheld so complete an affair; regular benches of vessels 
ran along from end to end, while large rolls of tobacco lay in 
another part. 
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The work went on merrily, and the men each received an allow- 
ance of grog. When all was finished a stone corresponding to the 
arch was placed in the gap, which completely concealed it. 

‘¢ Now, my hearty,’’ said old Markham to me, ‘‘ what think you 
of a trip to France ?”’ 

‘«*T have no objection in life,’’ I replied, and it appeared that by 
my frank manner I quite won the old boy’s heart, for he took me 
by the hand, and d——d meas the stoutest true-blue he had ever 
met. 

- “© You'll get light work, my lad, and fair wages.”’ 

“*T can’t complain, if that’s the case,’ I rejoined, as I stepped 
into the boat in which Rob Markham was seated. . 

We soun reached the vessel at her moorings, and shortly forgot 
everything in the bustle of getting under weigh. As we stretched 
out of the harbour, with a steady breeze blowing in our favour, we 
soon exchanged crooked pilotage and low water for fair wind and 
open sea-room, and, as the vessel had begun to take her work into 
her hands, asa strong and willing servant, laying herself to the 
water, she suffered the crew to pass from her sloped deck to lounge 
about the companion, and lean over the high weather-rail with 
folded arms and half-closed eye-lids. 


After some hours of good sailing, during which time Rob Mark- 
ham showed many of those good qualities which endeared him to 
the seamen, the town of St. Jaco rose to meet us. 

When viewed at high water froma distance, it seemed as just 
emerging from the waters. 

A precipitous rock rose from the strand, crowned by a neat 
chureh, whose white-washed walls seen far out at sea, often cheered 
the homeward bound mariner with pleasing anticipations. 

The town itself is an irregularly grouped inixture of old-fashioned 
dwelling-houses and cottages, and to a resident of one of the former 
were we consigned. 

Monsieur Rennois received us very politely, gave us no delay in 
giving us our cargo, consisting of fine silks and laces, and hand- 
somely recommended us a@ la miséricorde de Dieu. The morning’s 
sun rose on us as we Sailed for Britain. 

It is unnecessary, as it would be tedious, for me to enter into the 
details of our voyages; suffice it to say that at the end of about 
three years from the time I first joined Rob Markham felt like a 
brother for me, and entrusted me with a secret which he never told 
to man ; I suspect not even to his father. He was in love. 


At about a mile from the spot at which Markham used to land 
his goods, was the house and demesnes of an English gentleman of 
ancient family and fair fortune. His name was Andrews; his 
domestic circle consisted but of himself and one daughter ; she was 
his only child; his wife had been dead for many years, and the 
parent and child lived together. 

It happened one evening that the father dined out, Emily 
Andrews was sitting in an arbour which looked on the sea, as the 
sweep of oars startled her from the dreamless reverie in which she 
had fallen. Astonishment prevented her departure, for melody 
came over the face of the deep like the morning hymn of the joyous 
bird, and she thought it no harm to see who was passing. 


The skiff contained but a young man, with fair flowing ringlets, 
and a countenance which struck Emily that she had never beheld 
aught so beautiful. 

He sung divinely, and, as he passed by her, stopped his sony, 
and bowed gracefully to the admiring girl. 

She, in all conscience, could do no-less than return the salute, 
and they exchanged words, and, in short, they loved—with purity, 
with fervour, and with strength. 

The world, before so cold, so monstrous, was now as a Heaven to 
;' poor Emily ; at regular interyals would she watch the light skiff of 

er lover, as he dashed the silver waters with his parting oars, and 
again would she experience interviews, brief, though delightful. 

Her father addressed her one day, and said, 

** My dear child, it is now time I should make you aware of a 
proposal I received from my friend, Mr. Dobbs, whom you know 

as ason; the young man desires you to be his wife. Iam per- 
fectly contented with the match, as I dare say you are, and wish to 
know when you will be prepared for the wedding ?” 

The heart of Emily sunk within her as her father uttered these 
words, and she had scarcely resolution to say that the suddenness 
of the affair quite overpowered her, and to beg of him to allow her 
a week, 

** T don’t wish to press you,” he said; ‘‘ but in a week you may 
expect your future husband.” 

Emily spent that night in lamenting her unhappy state, for she 
well knew her parent’s inflexible temper, and, in marking the dif- 
ference between the horrid boorish Harry Dobbs and her own 
graceful, beautiful youth, but one thing perplexed her; it was suf- 
ficiently strong: their sentiments had been avowed without dis- 
guise ; their hearts beyond recal plighted, and she knew not the 
name of her lover. At first she was disposed to condemn ‘Se 
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' cipitation with which she had acted, and determined to find it out 


at their next meeting. : , ? 

Things were in this train when we arrived; and, having dis- 
charged our cargo, Rob Markham desiring me to lower the jolly- 
boat, we shoved off from the sloop. 


After about half-an-hour’s rowing, we arrived at a small stair 


near a garden, and, leaving me in the boat, he sprang up the pee . 


Here he was met by his lady-love, and so near to me that Ico 
overhear their conversation. , 

‘¢ You wish to know my name?” said Markham, in reply to her 
question. ‘‘ What put that in your head, Emily Andrews ?” 

‘¢ Nothing,” she answered; ‘“only as you know mine, I should 
naturally wish to know yours.” : . 

“‘ You never before expressed that desire.” 

‘¢ Never.” 

‘¢ Why, then, so inqusitive now, my love?” 

‘‘ Because I wish to know against to-morrow night.” 

‘© Wherefore to-morrow night ?” 

‘‘ My father has determined to introduce a suitor for my poor 
hand, and, as he has been invariably kind, I would not wish to dis- 
oblige him without being able to give him some reasonable answer.” 

Markham shook his head despondingly as she continued, 

«© Oh, you know him not; he loves me in his heart dearer than 
all else, for he has only me; he cares not for wealth when the hap- 
piness of his child is in question. You may be poor for aught I 
know, but Iam sure you are good and honourable, therefore a 
fitting suitor.”’ | 

It was now almost dark ; but she could see her lover smiled, and 
joy lit up her blue eye, her heart beat, and her cheeks blushed. He 
did not make any reply for some minutes ; at length he asked, 

‘© When comes this suitor of thine ?” 

‘© To-morrow night,’ she answered. 


— 


Pe | 


“Then,” he replied, ‘‘ to-morrow night I will be here to claim 


thee as my bride in thy father’s presence,” and he muttered ina 


low voice, “‘ woe be to them that deny my suit.” 

He tenderly embraced her, jumped into the boat, and we pulled 
for the ** Penguin.” 

‘Yhat hour the following evening we again cast anchor in the 
bay. 
i know not whether Rob had informed his father of the adventure, 
but certes the old man, with looks of bustle and importance, ac- 
companied us, with another whom they called the “‘ parson,” and 
all appeared as if they were intent upon something unusual. The 
night was lovely; the moon was in infantine brightness, and a 
galaxy of brilliant stars studded the firmament. 


The chastened light reflected on the waters with glittering rays; i. 


the air was peculiarly refreshing, as the breeze from the sea stole 


over the immense waste of waters; further out the wild expanse ~ 


was rising and falling, so as to bear semblance to the deep respira- 
tion of some gigantic being immersed in sleep. 
No sound broke the deep silence which pervaded all save the 


sDreaRtng surf, as in waves fringed with foam it rolled up on the 
oO 


sand in long curls, sometimes dying in low and feeble murmurs on 
the ear, and anon in quick and successive waves it burst with loud 


and menacing noise, accompanied by heavy showers of spray, which 


moistened the beach. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


CHAPTER CXXVIII[—(continued.) ; 

‘“‘ He in prison also?” mused Roger. ‘‘I can scarce believe 
it!” 
Whether he liked or disliked to believe it was of little 
moment, for at that instant the gaol gates were opened and 
Fitz-Maurice, the usurious Jew, walked in, guarded by a file of 


soldiers. ; 
As he passed Roger's cell his old eyes glistened like two 


burning coals, 
He ois about to stop and make some remark, but the 


soldiers pushed him forward. 
The old Jew’s anger, however, was, 80 to speak, red hot, 
and he vented his rage by spitting at the alderman, 


Old Singleton was up in a minute. 
He raised his staff and dealt Fitz-Maurice a thwack across 


h d, which made the corridor resound again and caused 
the ee to wince with pain and caper about like a huge ape 


ing his head. 
ake hat, dog !” said the alderman. “ And were you 
not guarded for treason, I would crack your ugly sconce, old 
villain !” 
Within a few mom 
heard outside the gaol. 
The noise became louder and louder. 
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The heavy iron gates of the gaol were again opened, and 
two men with chains clanking at their heels entered the 
prison. 

‘What ! more prisoners?” said the alderman. 

“Yes, one or two traitors more, I suppose.”’ 

“ Are they chained, think you ?” 

“Tt would seem like it. Here they come.” 

“Stand back ! stand back !” said the soldiers to the alder- 
man and his son, 

In a few seconds there was led along the stone corridor 
two villanous ruffians chained together by the legs and arms, 

Both were guarded by a band of sturdy apprentices, led on 
by Will Winter, Frank Maberly, and others. 

“Who can those two ruffians be?” the alderman asked, as. 
they passed him. , 

“‘Tvan and Andy, the Forgers !” said Will Winter. 

“Traitors, both,” said Arthur. “They deserve a gibbet,. 
and will soon grace one.” 

Both Ivan and Andy heard this remark, 

They stopped and looked behind them at the speaker. 

They glared at young Singleton like two chained tigers, 
and muttered dreadful oaths, 

Some, move forward,” said Will Winter, sword in hand, 
Poayt put us to the trouble of killing you.” 


— 
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Tvan made no further remark, but shook his chains in such 
@ manner as to convince all present that had he the ghost of 
a chance he would have rushed upon the alderman’s son and 
crushed him to death. 

“ Are you going to put both these ruffians in the same cell?” 
asked Will. 

‘‘No, no,‘imaster,” ‘said several gaolers; “they must be 
separated.” 

‘Tt is a dangerous job,” one remarked, “ but, still, it must 
be done.” 

Ivan and Andy laughed loudly at this, and in scorn. 

It was a dangerous job. : 

No sooner had the gaolers unbound the two ruffians than 
Ivan dashed at one of hig keepers, and knocked him flat to 
the ground with one blow, 

Andy attempted to do likewise, but the old alderman was 
mear by, and dealt him such a fearful blow with his stout 
staff as made the villain giddy, and reel round like a top. 

Ivan, however, dodged several blows made at him by the 
Apprentices. =? 

With part of his iron chain whieh had bound him to Andy 
he hit right and left, Swinging it with a fearful hissing sound 
around him, : | ; lap, 

The old gaolers ran from the spot like frightened hares. 

Will Winter, however, dealt him a blow with his sword 
which made the black-hearted Forger fall to the ground, 
bleeding and foaming at the mouth with raze. 

While both were helpléss, the Apprentices thrust each into 
@ Separate cell, aad locked the heavy doors upon them, 

“Ah! there’s something like traitors,’ said the gaolers, 
when they had reeovered breath, “None o’ yer milk and 
water sort, you know,” ass 

“It was well them Appreritices cooled em down, though,” 
said SHO BeE very valiant gaoler. ‘“‘ I was just running for my 
pistols.” 

“So was I,” said several others, 
settled ’em.” a 

Perhaps they might ; but the truth was that they had run 
away for their lives, and did not much care who was hurt in 
the scuffle so that they themselves came off scot free, 

‘“‘How many more are coming, Mr. Alderman ?” 

“ From all I hear, you had better prepare cells for half a 
‘dozen others,” said-olad Singleton, when about to depart. “ My 
son informs me there @re several titled gentlemen also 
arrested.” 

“A lord or two, I hope,” saida gaoler. ‘‘ Them’s the sort of 
traitors I likes to tend on. Men as can smoke and drink wine, 
and throw their money about freely.” 

‘You need not fear,” said Arthur, “‘ they won’t have much 
of that here} nor you either ; but mark this, knaves, if you ill- 
treat Roger the goldsmith, some of you will swing for it.” 


at We would soon have 


CHAPTER CXXIX. 


THE TRAITOR’S DOOM—-HAPPY CHANGES, AND JOY 10 TH 
DESHRVING—‘ NONE-BUT THE BRAVE DESERVE THE PATR.” 


No ONE was more surprised than Earl Percy himself at the 
suddenness with which the Spy had acted, and how he had 
managed to ferret ont many important secrets of the Forgers. 

How he did it no one knew, but since he had received his 
commission from the King he set to work at his task with all 
swiftness, and the true instinct of a ferret. 

Who he was, of course no one then knew ; but several days 
subsequent to the arrest of Ivan, Andy, Morton, Sir Giles and 
Sir Humphrey, he was sent for by the king, who in the 
presence of Karl Percy, thus spoke to him,— 

“ Gilbert, if such be your real name, I cannot sufficiently 
thank you for all you have done in unravelling this plot and 
mystery. How you have gained so much information in s0 
short a time puzzles us all.” 

Gilbert smiled and bowed, as he said, 

“ Gilbert, sire, is only an assumed name. I am called the 
‘Ferret’ by those who know me best, and by no other name, 
Ihave long watched Ivan’s doings, and also those of Blue- 
Jacket and his band, but they knew ‘me not. Blue-Jiicket, 
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whatever his fanlts, sire, has been true to you, and his loyalty | 
I doubt not, will find favour in your sight,” the Ferret added. 

“ Why, it is reported that he is young Lord Blackwater,” 
said the King. , 

“ And such I believe to be the case,” the Ferret replied. 
“Were it not for him, and more especially for Will Winter 
and his band of London Apprentices, I fear we should never 
have been able to undo in so short a time all that has been 
planned and arranged by the traitors.” 

“From all you have found out, Gilbert, are you sure that 
Michael the Clothworker was murdered by Ivan and his 
band ?”’ 

“ There cannot be a doubt of it, sire. 
hearing I have heard them confess it.” 

“Indeed !” | 

“ Yes, sire ; they little dreamed when I mixed among them, 
dressed as they were, that I was nought else but a spy.” 

“You must have acted your part well, Gilbert, among 
them.” 

“That I have done so I will let Earl Percy say, your 
majesty.” 

“ Both in face, change of dress, language, and manners, 
sire, I never saw one that could equal him. I thought, and 
have often flattered myself, that I could imitate all sorts of 
persons, and the like, but Gilbert, here, I believe, can so well 
counterfeit men arfd manners that he could personate the 
dévil himself,” the earl remarked. | ey 

The king smiled, and said, 

“But who is-this old man, who hasbeen prowling about 
old Roger the Goldsmith’s house?” 

. No one can ascertain, sire,” said the earl, 

** Not even you, Gilbert ?” 

“No, your majesty. Much depends upon finding him ; but 
up to the present moment, all our endeavours have been in 
vain.” 

“Ts Roger guilty, think you?” 

“ Appearances are afainst him, andin a court of law he 
would be condemned. purely on circumstantial evidence.” __ 

““And yet, sire, I cannot think that old Roger is guilty,” 
‘paid the earl. . 

“Nor I, my lord; but as the “case will be tried to day, it 
‘depends upon the wisdom and discretion of the ‘jury to say 
whether he be guilty or not.” 

_ ‘reall the principal conspirators arrested, sire?” asked 
ithe earl. ee 

«Yes, my Jord, the Jast accounts ‘that came to me so in- 
fornred me, and the tri@lsare mow proceeding. ” 

“ Ts there no fear of the Porgérs. rising ?” the earl asked. 

“No,” said the king, “ Thave so mweh faith and confidence 
in the London Apprentices, that at their own request I have — 
allowed them the liberty to guard the gaols and court 
room.” 

“Tf Will Winter be in chief command, sire,” said the 
Ferret, ‘‘ there is no fear that any rescue will be attempted.”’ 

“Tf it ts attempted it cannot succeed,” said the kmg. “TI 
have ordered my own household troops to be in instant readi- 
ness, in case the Apprentices are attacked,” | 

At ‘that moment a messenger arrived, 

‘What news from the court-house ?” 

“ Tvan has been tried, and found guilty, sire.” 

* And, Andy, his accomplice ?” 

** Guilty likewise, sire.” 

‘What have they proved against Morton ?” 

‘** Tvan has confessed all |” 

“Ah!” \ 

“Yes, sire, and he clearly proves the puilt not only of 
Morton, but also that of Sir Giles and Sir Humphrey.” 

“But the word of a convicted traitor is not sufficient,” said 
the king, “they are well defended by able council, and, I fear 
me, will escape.” pe 

“That cannot be, sire; the. testimony of a new witness,” 
said the messenger, “has more than doubly proved their 
treason.” 

“ And who is this unexpected witness, messenger ?” asked 
the king, with eee coe "Ae daRS OF A | 

‘‘ Arthur Singleton, sire, the sheriff's son. € was for some 
time in Holland, and knows & Aebbat thle plot,” at i ‘ 


For even in my own 


/ 
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ss How strange !” 
: But the great pity, sire, is that he is unable to say aught in 
lavor of Roger the Goldsmith, whom every one considers 
1nnocent.”’ 
Then he must suffer like the rest,” said the king. 
law must take its course.” 
All that have been arrested up to the present have been 


found guilty ; but there are several not yet secured.” 
’ red. 
_ “ Who are they ?”’ 
pieadnought, the Sorcerer, among others, sire.” 
- eS, . ‘ya 
Bae’ him to me,” said the Ferret. “ He cannot escape 


“ But he has escaped to sea, sire, so I have heard,” the 
messenger said, 

While he spoke an usher entered the apartment, and placed 
a slip of paper ‘in the king’s hands, which he read on the 
instant. 

“ Admit them,” said the king, ; 

To Earl Percy’s surprise, Harry entered, followed by 
Darby—the latter with a black eye and swollen nose. 

“Who is this fellow ?—what wants he here ?”’ the king said 
looking at Darby, in disgust. : 

*T will explain, your majesty,” said Harry. ‘‘ My groom, 
Darby, was the one, who, single-handed, sire, secured one of 
the greatest traitors and impostors who ever lived. He it 
was who fought his way through a dozen Forgers, and 
secured the villain.” 

“‘ What is the traitor’s name ?”’ 

‘‘ Dreadnought, the Sorceror, sire.” 

“What! arrest the Sorceror in the midst of his friends,” 

“Yes, sire, he alone did it, and secured all the crown jewels 
that were stolen.” 
aie where were you, young Percy, that you did not help 

im 3), Rs 

“T could not, sire, at that moment.” 

“Could not, why ?” 

“T was at church,” said Harry, smiling. 

«At church, wherefore?” 
~“ Getting married, sire.” 

‘Married !” cushed the Earl. ; 

“Yes, father.” . 

“ And to whom, pray ?’ 

“To this lady, sir,” said Harry, opening the door, and ad- 
mitting Lizzie Ashton, radiant in white satin and blooming 
health, 

For a moment Earl Percy was taken aback, and very much 
annoyed ; but as the bride and bridegroom knelt at the king’s 
feet, his majesty beckoned the}earl, who blessed the young 
couple, forgave their runaway match, and bade them be happy 
for the rest of their lives. 

“When we have time,” said the king, “ we willinquire into 
the character of your valiant groom, Harry.” . 
‘T have heard of him before, more than once; ifhe is worthy 
T will reward him, and place him in a position where his 
fighting qualities can be of great use to the state.” 

Darby bowed, and retired towards the door; he would haye 
left the apartment altogether, but that the king ordered him 
to stay. 

hy ies are all these criminals to be executed ?” asked the 
king. 

at know not,” the messenger replied ; ‘““but, sire, I seefrom 
the window here that another courier has just arrived in hot 
haste.” 

“Then admit him,” said the king impatiently. 

‘What news, courier?” 

“ Tmportant, sire.” 

“What is it ? Speak quickly ; 
Roger the Goldsmith ?”’ h , ; 

He has been found guilty by the jury, and despite~his 
daughter and Sheriff Singleton’s endeavours, I fear he will 
suffer with the rest to-morrow morning.” 


“The 


b) 


ILamallimpatient. Whatof 


“ This is sad news, for in my heart I believe the old man , 


innocent.” 
«And so do nearly all, sire, but Ivan and the rest have 


‘gworn that he is guilty, and knew of all the plots against 
you.” aclq 4 | 
«“ This is provoking. 
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‘ There is but one means of proying his innocence, sire, and 
that is in producin? the tattered and pilgrim-like ‘old man, 
who planned with his daughter Katerina for the extra rings 
with the signet thereon.” 


“Tt would seem, then,” said the king, “that the whole 
secret of this foul plot in all its bearings depends on this old 
man.’ | 

“Tt does, sir.” ' : ; 

noone can this mysterious stranger then be?” the king 
asked. ; | 

“That, sire, at present is a profound secret,” 

“Can no one solve it ?” 

‘* No one has yet been able, sire.” 

‘* Has he been traced anywhere ?”’ 

* Yes, sire.” 

“Ah! then all hope is not yet lost. 
traced to, say you ?” 

“Alderman Singleton, with his son Arthur, and many 


Where has he been 


friends, sire, have been on the look out, and have traced him 


to the house of Earl Percy.” 

“« My house ?” said the earl, in astonishment. 

“ Yes, my lord,” said the courier; “but beyond that we 
know nothing.” 

‘This is strange,” said the king. 

sees and Darby looked almost stupefied with astonish- 
ment. ¢ 

‘Who can it be?” they muttered. 

While they thus spoke a servant entered with a letter, 
which the king first glanced over, and then read aloud. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘here is a note from the mysterious 
old man himself. Listen— 


“< SrRE,—An attempt will be made by the Forgers to rescue the traitors 
to-morrow morning at the scaffold. 
‘Tet Will Winter have charge of the arrangements, and all will go 


ell. 
“6 i 
Old Roger is innocent. “© Your humble servant, | 


“<THE PILGRIM.’ 


“We are living in strange times,” said the king ; “I would 
give a thousand pounds to know who this Pilgrim is. Call 
in Will Winter, the Chief of the London Apprentices ; I wish 
to see him; he is waiting without.” 

Will Winter appeared. 

“Know ye aught, young Master Winter, of this Pilgrim 2” 

“T do not, my lord, nor does any one that I have heard of ; 
but while conversing last night with the cloth-worker’s 
daughter, my late old master, who was cruelly murdered, I 
was accosted by him, and he told me then to attend.on you 
to-day ; ere I could give it a thought he had vanished from 
my sight. I know not where he went, but I think——” 


“To the palace !” said the mild yoice of one, who now ap- 
peared upon the scene, 

It was the old Pilgrim himself, 

“The very man,” said the king, rising in astonishment. 
«“ How came you hither, old man, and why?” 

To tell you, sire, that the guardian of the Réed Room, who 
was'so foully killed by Ivan, was the father of Leonora Tem- 
pest, who-to-day married Blue-Jacket.” 

“Why, it was said that he once had the impudence to 
address my daughter Laura, sir,” said Earl Percy. . 

“Tt was said so, Barl Percy, but it was not, true as far as 
that lady is concerned,” the old man replied. “ Your daughter 
loves another, but will not marry witbout her father’s con- 
sent.” 

“ Whom does she choose, old man?” the king asked, 

«‘ Will Winter, sire.” 

“A braver youth could not be,” said the king. 

«True, sire, and I consent,” said the earl, “if she so wishes 

“She does wish it,” the Pilgrim answered, ‘“‘and so does ~ 
Will Winter, but he is too modest to think of flying so high.” 

‘No lady can be too good for him,” said Harry. 

«Twill ennoble him,” said the king, “if they marry. But 
what other business had you in coming here, old man ?” 

«To deliver these signet rings into-your hands, sire, to prove 
to you how innocent the goldsmith is, and to ask Earl Percy 
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that he will not object to Jessie marrying the man she loves 
best.” 

‘*‘ And who is he ?” the earl asked, 

“‘ Darby the groom,” 

“There cannot be any objection to that,” said his majesty ; 
“now that the traitors are arrested and punished, it behoves 
us like a king to make all those happy who have been instru- 
mental in checking this foul rebellion.” 

The Pilgrim bowed. 

“You seem to have come to ask favours for others, old 
man,” said the king. ‘Is there anything else you want ?” 

“Yes, a free pardon for all Blue-Jacket’s band.” 

“Well, it is granted, and now for yourself. What favour 
can I bestow on you?” 

“ Nothing, sire.” 

‘Nothing ?”’. 

“No, nothing.” 

“You are a strange being ; you seem to have,devoted all 
your life to the unravelling of state plots and secrets, and 
yet ask nothing in reward,” 
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“T do not, save the happiness of all those who have proved 
loyal and faithful to you.” | 
“Who are you ?” said the king, in a half whisper. 
At that moment the Pilgrim’s clothes fell from the old 
man’s shoulders, and to the astonishment of all disclosed a 
beautiful young woman. 


It was Lady Laura Percy ! 

With a shout of joy Will Winter clasped her to his arms, 
and all present were filled with mingled feelings of astonish- 
ment and joy. 


* * * * * * * 


The next morning, when shouts of all London rent the air 
with joy at the death of Ivan and most of hisinfamous Band of 
Forgers, men’s faces were radiant with pleasure to learn that 
Lady Laura Perey had bestowed her hand on Will Winter, the 
Chief of the London Apprentices, and merry bells struck up a 
peal to celebrate the event, which sent a thrill of joy to the 
heart of every loyal citizen in London, | 


‘THE END. 





THE SMUGGLER’S BRIDE. 


( Concluded from page 264.) 


——$—_—_—_ 


We launched the three boats from the ship, and each well 
manned with six men, including young Markham (the old man 
stayed on board), we set out for the demesne of Andrews. 

As we caught sight of the house through the trees, it seemed as 
a conflagration, from the blaze of light which streamed far and 
wide from window and doorway ; servants hurried to and fro, and 
all gave dreadful note of preparation for the party. 

Markham and I approached the house, having posted.the men in 
the shrubbery, with orders to rush in when they heard a whistle. 

Emily had delayed her appearance as long as possible to give 
time, and now, in compliance with the iterated commands of her 
father, had just entered the apartment. 

*« This is your future husband and protector,” said Mr. Andrews, 
as he placed in hers the hand of Dobbs. ‘* Call the clergyman.” 

The door opened, and in walked, not the man of religion, but 
our young captain. 

“« He is come!” cried Emily, as she sank on a chair. 

Old Andrews started up. 

“Who are you, sir, that dare intrude yourself uninvited into 
this company ?” 

“T come not uninvited, sir,” replied the other. 
request your daughter in marriage at her desire.” 

‘* Marriage!” repeated the father, in astonishment. 
you? You have a name, I suppose ?” 

“My name is Markham.” 

‘© Markham !”’ shouted several. ‘‘ He is Markham the smuggler ; 
secure the villain !” 

With loud cries, they set upon the young man, who apparently 
retreated before them ; this manceuvre left the coast clear, all being 
anxious to make a capture of their prize. 

I seized the trembling young lady, and bore her to the boat; we 
soon reached the ship, where young Markham, who decoyed the 
gentlemen to where his men were in ambush, and got them a good 
beating, joined. 

The young lady was at first inconsolable ; but she soon consented 
to allow the clergyman to perform the ceremony on board, and, 
after putting that worthy on shore, we prepared to return to 
Fowey. 

Meanwhile nothing could equal the consternation of the father 
lover, and guests, when, on their return to the parlour, they found 
the bird was flown; they burst into a long invective against the 
audacity of Markham, and their own stupidity at allowing them- 
selves to be so deceived. 

The captain of a sloop of war then in the harbour was one of the 
guests. 

** Have you,” he asked, ‘‘any certain knowledge that the young 
man was Markham the smuggler ?” 

‘“There’s a convincing proof,’’ cried some one, as the graceful 
form of the ‘* Penguin” floated by triumphantly. 

** Saddle a fleet horse instantly, and we will have revenge,”’ cried 


‘TT am here to 


‘¢ Who are 


the navy officer, as he wrote a note to his first lieutenant, stating 
‘‘ that the smuggler they were so long on the watch for was lurking 
about—had committed an outrage on a respectable family, and 
bidding him get all hands on board, and sail up instantly.” 

That evening the first lieutenant, an old weather-beaten seaman, 
was quietly sipping his can of grog, and musing on the neglect 
which left him, after many years’ service unrewarded ; at any rate, 
he thought this coasting service was an easy one, ‘‘ for I do believe 
there is not half as much smuggling as people think; I suppose I 
may go to my berth.” J 

He stood for a moment on deck, as the crowds of loiterers on the 
quay gave passage to a man spurring a horse white with foam 
towards the wharf; he threw himself from the exhausted animal, 
as he stumbled and ran on to where a number of boats stood ready 
manned ; having jumped into one, he desired the men, in a voice 
almost inarticulate from fatigue, to pull to the vessel. 

‘¢ Some love-letter for the captain,” growled the old lieutenant, 
as he sulkily turned to the cabin. ‘‘ What a shame it is for the 
Admiralty to give vessels to such young officers! Eh, who are you, 
my lad ?”’ said he, as he beheld the servant of Andrews standing 
motionless like a statue, holding out to him the letter. ‘“‘1’m not 
the captain.” 

** But the letter bees for you,” persisted the man, as he recovered 
breath to speak. 

‘¢ Thunder and turf, fire and fury !’’ roared the lieutenant, when 
he glanced over the contents. ‘‘ Hullo, quarter-master, turn up 
all hands to muster instantly.” . 

‘* Aye, sir, aye,” sung out the quarter-master, “‘ there was but 
few men ashore.” 

‘* Never mind; get the ship under weigh. We give chase to the 
smuggler.” 

*¢ Aye, sir, aye,” repeated the quarter-master, as he prepared to 
execute his orders. 

** Up and down,” was cried from the forecastle. 

‘* Stopper your cable, and pull the capstan,’ was heard from the 
quarter-deck. 

* All hands make sail,’? succeeded, and quick as lightning the 
men, like swarms of bees, filled the shrouds on both sides; no voice 
spoke but the one that gave the command, loud and sonorous, but the 
orders were reiterated in the shrill whistle of the boatswain and his 
mates, and when every man’s foot was set in the rigging, and every 
hand held the ratlines, ‘‘ Away aloft,’’ away they rushed like racing 
steeds, as if life depended on getting first; again all was silent, 
till ‘* trice up, lay out,” was uttered, and the long extended yards 
of the ship were everywhere upmingling with the blue sky, and 
down over the blue waves, covered with human beings, creeping to 
their extremities, and nothing between them and certain death 
but a slack swinging rope on which they placed their feet, all that 
prevented their plunging into the unknown depths of the sea, or 

eing dashed to atoms on deck; then sheet after sheet dropped, the 
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Sails as if by magic coverj 
till the whole of the vast Hite 


pars and towering scaffolding, 
snowy drapery, 


brie is clothed in thousands of feet of 


Tae a area elly filled, a few manceuyres Tapidly executed 
“ walked omp icated machinery succeed, and the proud vessel 
aixed the waters like a thi 2 P Z 


riority. ng of life,” as if conscious of supe- 
he soon bore u 
P for old Andrews’ house, wh 
Berd Her commander, Mr, Andrews, and a few otters. Ne, Dobie 
Wii ae euch relish for salt water, quietly stayed on shore. 
18 storm was brewing behind us, we of the ‘‘ Penguin ” 


were swiftly plouchi : F : 
away from Tee the main, with the white water dashing 


Rob Markham and his i 
HIS young bride were seated = 
erie the er eating near the wheel, and I Sate eae 
n i i 
some one cried out, Fares y with aerial forms, when all at once 


ng’s ship in sicht.”” 
Instantly we all turned, ‘and beheld thte man 0’ 
earnest, bowling along under mainsail and jib, now 
suddenly disappearing behind the stormy 
sea, the bright moon shinin 
been an albatross skimmin 
while her white streak gle 


canvas she was carrying laid he ; 
like gold. ying r over, till her copper sheet glittered 


As she neared we could see the green sea hissing along her sides, 


and washing up her foam far aft through the midship port, and 


could see the captains examining their guns grinning out the si 
Her deck was = Buns gri g& out the sides. 


crowded with dark figures, pike and cutl i 
hand, and the marines in the tops. _ Dee 8 a ae 

“What a pretty nest of hornets you’ve got us into?” said old 
Markham to his son, ‘‘ now that you’ve drawn the wasp on us.’? 

** I did not anticipate such an evil,” he replied. « 

** You must give up the girl, Rob.” 

“My father, do not ask me, I would sooner die first; besides, 
what would be the use in it, they’d make us prisoners if they had 
us in their power.” 

“* Then all remains is victory or death.’’ 


Peeiehere’s nothing else for it,” cried young Markham, despond- 
Bly. 
**Get the 
action.” 

** Emily,” said her husband, ‘‘you must stay in the cabin; at 
any rate you are safe, if I escape, you are still with me; if—if I do 


not, your father has you as before, save that you were ‘the 
Smuggler’s Bride.’ ” 


war in good 
Tising and as 
heaving of the roaring 
g on her canvas pinions, as if she had 


girl below, Rob,” said his father, ‘‘and prepare for 


A tear found its way down his manly cheek; not one of fear, but" 


the idea of parting from one he loved so well. 

“Say not a word of parting,” she said; ‘you will escape, my 
father I know will forgive me, and all will be well.” 

Rob silently shook his head as he hurried on deck ; there was 
something more than human in his eagle eye, something etherial in 
his elastic step I had never before witnessed. F 


The deck was soon cleared of everything, a slight framework 


that ran from taffrail to cathead was knocked away, and six 
serviceable cannon on each side showed a formidable array. 

he men of each gun mechanically took their places, while 
others supplied ammunition. 

Old Markham, like the genius of strife, appeared to glory in the 
coming struggle; with a bright broad axe in his band, and a row of 

syieels stuck in his belt, he stood leaning in the fore rigging, with 
is feet on the hammock netting and his back against the shronds. 

By this time the vessel was bearing down on us at eleven knots 
by the hour; she had tacked, and was close on our lee quarters; a 
man at the mast-head with a trumpet called ‘‘ surrender.” 

A loud yell of defiance was our answer, as a jet-black flag, the 
signal that no quarter would be given, was hauled up, and blew 
from the peak like a wreath of smoke. , 

On passing they tried to grapple, but we poured such a broadside 
as made them glad to sheer off. 

This they returned; the shot killing two or three of the men, 
and striking the netting of the hammocks, tearing and crushing all 
that caused any obstruction. 

Soon the fight grew hotter; cannon roared, musketry rattled, 
and men shouted—all was hurra and fire and groans. 

The breeze carried all the smoke forward and left the decks 
visible, on which the foemen were turned into gory corpses by the 
fire of our guns, as a field of corn is laid prostrate by a tempest. 

The vessels gradually drifted near each other; young Markham, 
cutlass in hand, leaped on the enemy’s deck, his father jumped 
after him, and crying ‘‘ boarders follow,’ cut down the first man 
who opposed him. It was a fearful moment ; several of us supported 
them, but we were driven back with loss. : 

__ It was now their turn to board, which they did with an over- 
whelming force, 
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Old Markham levelled a blow of his axe at the captain, which 
would have assuredly cut him in two had it not been arrested by 
his sword, which instantly pierced the old veteran. 

I received a blow on my head from a boarding pike, that laid me 
senseless in the lee scuppers, and deprived me of being any partici- 
pator in the remainder of the fight, being quite unconscious of 
what was passing. 

* * * * * * * 

It was a clear day, but the dull unnatural light which pervaded 
the atmosphere was not what usually is the glare of morn. 

The sun rose wan and sickly, casting a pale feeble ray on the 
trembling waters, not as he sometimes sheds, a rich flood of glory, 
till on every side the dazzling light flashes; the waves foamed and 
boiled round the bows of the vessel in whirlpools of dazzling spray, 
as she careered over the expanse under the influence of a heavy 
following sea, which alternately struck on each quarter, and she 
rolled to either side, describing the points of a segment of a circle 
in que heavens with her masts, as the yards returned dripping with 
water. 

After an interval of a few seconds, the crest of a huge billow 
would burst on her dark hull, and in curling sheets pouring over 
her waist, would wash the decks, drenching in the briny shower 
every thing fore and aft, while the planks and strainings of the 
numerous blocks cracked and groaned in the heavy sea. 

When I stood on the deck I shall never forget what I beheld; 
hands without arms grasped the iron stanchions, perhaps in the 
agony of death. 

All the carcases had been washed overboard, yet the timbers were 


. Stained and defiled with blood, and no living being was visible. 


The strange blackness in the horizon to the windward had 
greatly increased, and in long and heavy gusts the wind boomed 
over the bosom of the deep. 

The confused and curling surges which had hitherto risen were 
now rolling to leeward in huge threatening billows; all our large 
sails were set, and I stood alone. 

The awe of preternatural agency forms part of this life’s natural 
religion, and sanctioned as it is in the revealed religion that has been 
vouchsafed to us, let no one complain for allowing its influence, for 
his mind must tell hin he knows not how he exists. ; 

I walked the deck in excessive fear, each moment expecting to 
behold some frightful image rise, and as a sudden squall nearly 
threw the ship on her beam ends, I hurried below in the hopes of 
finding some oue to help me to take in the sails. é 

In vain I searched ; all were gone, and I was on the point of 
returning in utter hopelessness, when a low moaning struck my 
ear. 

I hastened to a small berth, and there beheld a sight that quickly 
brought me to myself. : 

Stretched in his bloody hammock, pale and motionless, save a 
twitching at the corners of his mouth, and a convulsive contortion 
in his nostrils, was Rob Markham. 

“* Merciful Lord,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ can this be him 2?’ 

His fair ringlets still curled round his marble forehead, but the 
cold dews of death were already drenching them. 

A round shot had struck him and tore his side open. 

When I stood near him and took his cold hand, he appeared con- 
scious of my presence, for he opened his mild blue eyes, and the 
same placid smile he ever wore lit up bis pale, pale cheek. 

** Messmate,’”’ he murmured, ‘‘ water.” eet 

I procured him some in a cup, and poured it through his lips; it 
seemed to revive him. 

* They have taken all,” he said; ‘‘ Emily, my father, are gone; I 
follow; but in the darkness of last night, I contrived to save the 
ship ; you may get her into port, save and keep her.” 


I pressed his hand, and looked on the face of him I loved. A 


cloud had passed o’er it ; the features, though composed, were without 
life, a film covered his eyes—he was dead. 

I had no time for lamentation ; I went to the wheel, and brought 
the ship up till I shook the wind ont of her canvas, and she rolled 
and staggered like a drunken man. 

Her light topsails were taken aback with a slap, that tore down 
yards and tacklings with a succession of crashes, flappings, and 
snaps like gunshots; when I looked up, the rigging presented a 
strange sight; all the large sails had filled, but the smaller ones 
were flying in numberless streamers from the yard arms, like 
ribbons from a tattered cap. 

The day passed chilly and tempestuous. : 

I went into the cabin and tried to make up my mind to the worst, 
but could not stay long below, it was so drear and dismal. I felt a 
sort of company in the wind and flapping shrouds on deck, but below 
all was death-like solitude ; so cold and stormy as it was, I mounted 
the companion ladder shivering with cold and fear, and gazing on 
the awful turbulent world of waters till my sight grew stained and 
dizzy : in the monotonous gloom ahead, I could see nought but the 
sea rolling high as the foreyard, and could hear the heavy washing 
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of the waves as they broke on the plunging hows of the vessel, 
leaving a gleam of light, strange, and! shifting. Towards evening a 
calia came on and bfell asléepybuti it was. a déceittal calm, oily a 
prelude toa tearfulstorm.tfo 9% lyerslg Vi Ggelehiaiaide daowe aid 

I was awakeiied :in' the dawn with a fearful noise';. chain=plafes, 
clenched bolts and ‘irenrstancheonsidnew. like pliant: wires 5 strong 
fastenings and stays were/tormjawaydike'thread,' and, masts; 's!irouds 
and spars crackling. before the furs of the wind, like dry recds:in 
summer, were blown clear out of fhe ship, dver the Wighaweather-rail 
cleaw into; the sea, the strongest sail stood not a moment in the bdlt- 
rope, a dead dee ‘shore rose betore us, and behind: the undine, the 
spiritjof the waters inmrage and in fury and in tempest; rode on the 


her ee} y ee 
eRe. pity i iy 


neck of.thevexcited billows, and with tremendous force was lashing | 


the tortured «edges in! huge mountains of water, masses) of. clouds 
black and '‘portenitous rosé out: the sea, accompanied by heavy gusts 
of wind;.the sup’ appeared and his rays fell slanting upon the 
gathered billows, asthe black and whirling ministers of the storm 
rose ins the zenith: 5 suis. ballot 

d-could do nothing to assist; the sloop was perfectly unmanagze- 
able, amere log on the waters.and when the next heavy sea struck 
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her quarter, gave an expiring lurch and pitched headlong; I wa§ 
stained and drowning; a chaos of confusion was upon me, above 


ine} andaround' me. |. 


. 


‘1 was clioked with the body of water that filled the sinking ship, 
and suffocated amid the hissing spray that fell ia’ blinding showers : 
land was near, but like the water before Tantalus, seemed receding 
fromimy view 5 a-huge* wave came on and buried me beneath its 
gigantic bulk. How I was saved I knew not, but 1 awoke in the 
house of a peasant near the coast, who found me'lying on the beach, 
and thought I:mizht recover: AsBiiu a oe 


| felt’truly grateful for his’ kindness, and wei walked towards the ~ 


grave for him, where he rests in ‘quiet, far from the home he made 
so. happy. ‘ oe 


beach, where was also thrown the body of Markham; we dag : 


What became of Emily’ I know not, but she can never meet a 
truer heart or braver spirit than he who sleeps in his lowly, grass- 
quilted bed... * ; ieee ics. r 

I yet carry on the warin this world, but hope when my time is 
come, to be Jaid near the haven which’ containg the shell of © 
Rob Markhann??) e Digit. 
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DARK DEEDS OF NIGHT. 


The Purchasers of this astonishing Story, written by one of the most deeply 


interesting Authors of the day, will be entitled to the GRAND GIFT of 


A SERIES OF SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS. 


The first’ of the series is GIVEN AWAY (Gratis) with Nos. 1 and 2, 
and is the largest and most beautiful Picture ever Presented m any part 
of the World, the production of which has cost Hundreds of Pounds. 

REMEMBER “IVAN THE THRRIBLE,’ IN WHEKLY NUMBERS, 
PRICE ONE PENNY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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With No. 8 of this Work will be Published and GIVEN AWAY (Gratis) 


au Llustrated Story, entitled 


THE CHOST’S HOUSE IN THE LONELY ROAD. 


ORDER AT ONCE OF YOUR BOOKSELLERS “4, 
IVAN THE TERBIBLSas 








